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of  Los  Angeles ;  Looking  through  the 
pergola  porte-cochere,  489;  Living  room, 
showing  inglenook ;  Dining  room ;  Liv¬ 
ing  room,  with  glimpse  of  dining  room, 
490;  Detail  of  pergola  construction;  Floor 
plan  of  bungalow,  491. 


Cottages,  Two  Seaside,  Built  of  Concrete — 
Mr.  Braidwood’s  seaside  cottage,  244; 
Showing  ornamented  concrete  house ;  In¬ 
terior  of  seaside  cottage,  246. 

Craftsman  Exhibit  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  The,  508. 

Craftsmen  in  Mexico,  Some  Primitive — 
Old  Mexican  water  carrier,  a  model  for 
the  Mexican  silversmith,  387 ;  A  Mexi¬ 
can  ore  carrier,  model  for  the  Mexican 
silversmith ;  Mexican  Caballero  with  sil¬ 
ver  saddle  trappings,  388;  Old  Mexican 
stirrups,  389. 

Curtis,  Miss  Natalie,  679. 

Deschamps,  Andre,  Good  Amateur  Metal 
Work  by — Copper  vase;  Hammered  brass 
lantern ;  Detail  of  bottom  of  lantern,  400. 

Eberle,  Abastenia,  474. 

Eyre,  Wilson,  366. 

Fraser,  James  Earle,  365. 

Fullerton,  H.  B.,  684. 

Furniture  for  French  Women,  The  “Latest 
Cry”  in — A  pearwood  couch;  French 
pearwood  furniture  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  ebony  and  ivory,  702. 

Gardens,  Craftsman,  for  Craftsman  Homes 
—Craftsman  house  with  springtime  gar¬ 
den  in  bloom,  yellow  predominating,  47 ; 
An  early  summer  Craftsman  garden  in 
rose,  lavender,  blue  and  white,  house 
sketched  from  Craftsman  model,  48 ; 
Craftsman  house  with  late  summer  gar¬ 
den,  vegetables  and  flowers  planted  side 
by  side,  49;  A  brilliant  fall  garden, 
achieved  with  but  little  labor  and  money, 
showing  interesting  relation  to  Craftsman 
house;  tones  red  and  purple,  so;  Plan  for 
planting  spring  garden  (No.  1),  52;  Plan 
for  planting  early  summer  garden  (No. 
2)  ;  Plan  for  planting  late  summer  garden 
(No.  3),  53;  Plan  for  planting  fall  gar¬ 
den  (No.  4),  54. 

Gardens,  Small,  Japanese  Effects  for — “The 
essential  for  the  hilly  type  of  Japanese 
garden  is  a  mountain  or  a  hill  plus  water 
in  some  form,”  633;  A  “sand  river”  in  a 
Japanese  garden,  634;  “Rocks  and  stones 
are  set  about  in  irregular  positions,  each 
stone  having  a  name  denoting  its  office,” 
635 ;  “Important  features  of  the  garden 
are  the  quaint  wooden  bridges,  stepping- 
stones,  stone  lanterns,  a  bronze  deer,  lion 
or  crane,”  636. 
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Graves,  Henry  S.,  580. 

Henry,  O.  (Sydney  Porter),  576. 

Hinman,  Harvey  D„  683. 

Homes,  Modern  Country,  in  England :  Num¬ 
ber  One — “The  Homestead” :  North  ele¬ 
vation  ;  South  elevation ;  West  elevation, 
5  ;  East  elevation  ;  First  floor  plan,  6 ;  “The 
Homestead”:  The  home  of  Mr.  Edward 
Woodhead  at  Ashgate,  near  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire  ;  Dining  room  of  “The  Home¬ 
stead,”  showing  interesting  built-in  fit¬ 
tings,  7 ;  The  minstrel  gallery  at  one  end 
of  the  living  hall ;  Arrangement  of  win¬ 
dows  and  window  seat  in  the  living  hall, 
8;  Bedroom  in  Mr.  Woodhead’s  house; 
View  of  the  living  room,  showing  built-in 
fittings  and  furniture  of  oak,  9;  Two 
views  of  “Brightcot,”  the  home  of  the 
Misses  Wilkinson  at  Letchworth,  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  10;  “The  Homestead”;  Sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan,  n  ;  “Brightcot,”  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  12. 

Number  Two — Preliminary  sketch  for 
house  and  stables  built  for  Mr.  Edmund 
E.  Corbett  at  Minehead,  Somersetshire, 
England,  175;  Two  views  of  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bett’s  house  at  Minehead,  showing  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  landscape,  176;  Views  of 
Mr.  Corbett’s  house  showing  the  ingen¬ 
ious  arrangement  by  which  the  architect 
solved  the  problem  of  securing  sufficient 
light  and  air,  177 ;  Open  court  and  cov¬ 
ered  way;  The  stables  at  Minehead  show¬ 
ing  loose  boxes  and  paved  yard,  178 ; 
View  of  living  room  looking  toward  the 
court ;  Corner  of  living  room  looking 
into  the  dining  room,  179;  View  of  living 
room  looking  toward  the  north ;  South¬ 
east  corner  of  living  room,  180;  Ground 
plan ;  First  floor  plan,  181. 

Number  Three — The  home  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Goodfellow,  at  Northwood,  near  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  England:  Front  view;  Rear 
view  of  Mr.  Goodfellow’s  house,  showing 
hedges  and  garden,  325 ;  Detail  of  front 
entrance  of  Mr.  Goodfellow’s  house;  In¬ 
teresting  use  of  wood  in  doorway  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  326;  Fireplace  in  the 
living  hall,  with  view  of  open  court  ;  Cor¬ 
ner  of  hall,  showing  window  and  recessed 
fireplace,  327;  Living  room,  showing  bay- 
window  and  deep  inglenook;  Looking 
straight  into  the  inglenook  of  living  room, 
with  glimpse  of  open  court,  328;  Corner 
of  living  room,  showing  built-in  side¬ 


board  ;  The  dining  table  is  placed  in  a 
windowed  dining  recess,  from  which  a 
full  view  of  the  fire  is  gained,  329;  Bed¬ 
room  in  Mr.  Goodfellow’s  house,  showing 
recess  for  bed  and  interesting  arrange¬ 
ment  of  windows ;  The  built-in  low  cup¬ 
boards  and  place  of  dressing  table  in  this 
room  are  very-  English,  330;  Front  eleva¬ 
tion,  332;  Ground  floor  plan  of  the  house 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Goodfellow,  333 ;  First  floor 
Plan,  334. 

Number  Four — The  home  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Steers  at  Caterham,  Surrey,  England ;  in 
the  garden ;  The  main  approach  to  Mr. 
Steers'  house,  showing  interesting  con¬ 
crete  gateway,  449;  Side  view  of  Mr. 
Steers’  house,  showing  entrance  to  jiu- 
jitsu  gymnasium;  Good  roof  lines  and  in¬ 
teresting  grouping  of  windows  are  shown 
in  this  view,  450;  The  tiled  fireplace  in 
the  living  room  of  Mr.  Steers’  Surrey 
home ;  A  second  fireplace  in  the  same 
room.  451 ;  Details  of  most  practical  and 
artistic  built-in  features  of  the  living 
room  of  Mr.  Steers’  house,  452;  The 
lamps  shown  here  were  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  their 
being  upset  and  to  keep  the  table  unen¬ 
cumbered  ;  Casement  windows  and  fire¬ 
place  in  bedroom,  453;  Two  views  of  the 
jiu-jitsu  gymnasium  in  Mr.  Steers’  house: 
the  wall  decorations  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  454:  "Hilltop,”  Caterham,  Sur¬ 
rey,  first  floor  plan,  456;  Second  floor 
plan.  457. 

Number  Five — “Glaed  Hame,”  first  floor 
plan,  551:  second  floor  plan,  552;  “The 
Coppice,”  first  floor  plan ;  second  floor 
plan,  553 ;  "Little  Molewood,”  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan.  554;  “Glaed 
Hame,”  Letchworth,  England,  showing 
south  and  east  elevations ;  Living  room, 
showing  fireplace  and  stairway,  555 ;  “The 
Coppice,”  Letchworth,  England,  showing 
south  and  west  elevations ;  South  and 
east  elevations  of  the  same  dwelling,  556; 
Two  views  of  the  hall  and  stairway  in 
"The  Coppice,”  Letchworth,  557;  “The 
Coppice,”  view  from  living  room  out  into 
the  dining  room  and  hall ;  Corner  of  liv¬ 
ing  room,  showing  fireplace,  558;  “Little 
Molewood.”  Hertford,  England,  view  of 
southwest  elevation ;  Looking  from  hall 
into  living  room,  559;  Showing  charming 
arrangement  of  hall  at  “Little  Mole¬ 
wood”  :  Looking  from  living  room  into 
hall,  560. 
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Number  Six — “The  Gables,”  View  of 
Hall ;  View  of  dining  room,  647 ;  Stair¬ 
way  ;  First  floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan, 
648;  “The  Gables,”  St.  James,  Harrogate, 
Yorkshire,  England;  View  of  the  dining 
room,  showing  fireplace  recess,  649;  “Bal- 
nagowan,”  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  the  south-front  view ;  The  chief 
fireplace  in  the  great  hall,  650;  “Inms- 
doon,”  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  main  or  southwest  view ;  View  of 
the  stableyard,  651 ;  Charming  view  of  the 
hall ;  Fireplace  corner  of  the  living  room, 
652 ;  “Balnagowan,”  basement  plan  ;  sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan  ;  First  floor  plan,  653;  “In- 
nisdoon,”  first  floor  plan ;  Second  floor 
plan,  654. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Dunlap,  362. 

House,  A  Concrete,  Designed  for  Life  in  a 
Warm  Sunny  Climate — Concrete  pergola 
entrance ;  Concrete  house  in  Los  Angeles, 
240 ;  Concrete  terrace  and  porch  pillars ; 
Living  room  in  concrete  house,  242. 

House,  A  New,  in  an  Old  Garden — A  new 
house  in  an  old  garden,  built  near  Alta- 
dena,  Cal,  95 ;  Entrance  to  house  at  Alta- 
dena,  96;  Rear  view  of  house  at  Alta- 
dena ;  Showing  front  porch  and  interest¬ 
ing  construction  of  wood  fence,  98. 

House,  A  Ten-Room  California,  with  in¬ 
teresting  Features — A  ten-room  Califor¬ 
nia  house ;  Stairway,  with  interesting 
structural  features,  699;  View  from  liv¬ 
ing  room  windows;  Detail  of  pergola 
porch;  Fireplace  in  living  room,  700; 
First  floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  701. 

House  Designed  by  the  Owner,  Floor  Plans 
Showing  Arrangement  of  a — First  floor 
plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  94. 

Houses,  Craftsman — Inexpensive  Craftsman 
cottage,  containing  seven  rooms  and  bath, 
86 ;  Five-room  Craftsman  cottage,  with  a 
recessed  sleeping  porch,  88;  Living  room 
and  staircase  of  seven-room  cottage; 
First  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  89; 
Living  room  and  staircase  of  five-room 
cottage,  90;  First  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  91. 

Craftsman  cement  house,  first  floor 
plan,  232;  Two-story  cement  house 
with  red  slate  roof,  terrace  and  two 
sleeping  porches,  233 ;  Cement  bungalow 
in  the  Craftsman  style,  a  small  house 
with  a  great  deal  of  room  in  it,  234;  Liv¬ 
ing  room  in  the  bungalow,  showing  fire¬ 


place  and  open  cabinets,  235 ;  Some  char¬ 
acteristic  lighting  fixtures  that  complete 
the  decorative  scheme  of  the  Craftsman 
houses,  236 ;  Second  floor  plan,  237 ;  Bun¬ 
galow  floor  plan,  238. 

Craftsman  cement  house,  first  floor  plan ; 
Second  floor  plan,  376 ;  Craftsman  cement 
house,  view  showing  entrance,  terrace  and 
sleeping  porch  at  the  back;  Living  room, 
showing  staircase  and  door  leading  to  ter¬ 
race,  377;  Craftsman  shingled  house  with 
recessed  porch  and  sleeping  balcony; 
View  of  living  room,  showing  fireplace 
and  doors  to  porch,  378;  Craftsman  shin¬ 
gled  house,  first  floor  plan ;  Second  floor 
plan,  379. 

Craftsman  house  of  stone  and  split  shin¬ 
gles,  floor  plan  No.  93,  482 ;  Craftsman 
house  of  split  stone  and  shingles,  No.  93, 
483 ;  Interior  of  Craftsman  stone  and 
shingle  house,  showing  inglenook  in  liv¬ 
ing  room,  484 ;  Craftsman  cement  house, 
showing  interesting  placing  of  dining 
porch,  No.  94,  485 ;  Interior  of  Craftsman 
cement  house,  glimpse  of  dining  room, 
showing  sideboard  and  high  casement 
windows,  486;  First  floor  plan,  No.  94; 
Second  floor  plan,  487. 

Craftsman  cement  house,  No.  95,  first 
floor  plan,  586 ;  Craftsman  cement  house, 
showing  porches,  sleeping  balconies  and 
terraces,  No.  95 ;  Corner  of  living  room, 
showing  fireplace  of  tapestry  brick,  587; 
Craftsman  shingled  house,  showing  in¬ 
teresting  roof  and  terrace  open  to  the  sky, 
No.  96;  Living  room  looking  into  dining 
alcove,  588 ;  Craftsman  cement  house, 
second  floor  plan.  No.  95,  589;  Craftsman 
shingled  house,  floor  plan,  No.  96,  590. 
Cement  house,  No.  97,  first  floor  plan; 
Second  floor  plan,  690 ;  View  of  fireplace 
in  dining  room,  691 ;  Craftsman  house 
(No.  98)  of  clapboards  and  shingles,  with 
interesting  stone  parapet ;  Living  room, 
with  fireplace  extending  up  two  stories, 
and  interesting  wall  finish,  692;  Wood 
house,  No.  98,  first  floor  plan ;  Second 
floor  plan ;  diagram  of  cypress  gutter,  693. 

Houses,  Some  Craftsman,  that  Were  Built 
under  Our  Own  Supervision — Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips’  house,  first  floor  plan ;  Second  floor 
plan,  662 ;  Home  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips, 
Whitestone,  L.  I.,  showing  entrance 
through  pergola  porch ;  Living  room, 
with  glimpse  of  recessed  fireplace,  663 ; 
Home  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Prior,  Maplewood, 
N.  J.,  showing  entrance  at  the  front  and 
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pergola  porch  at  the  rear,  also  interest¬ 
ing  construction  of  chimney ;  Home  of 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Hill,  Great  Neck,  L.  I., 
showing  entrance,  with  view  of  porch  at 
the  side,  664;  Mr.  Prior’s  house,  first 
floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  665 ;  Mr. 
Hill’s  house,  first  floor  plan ;  Second  floor 
plan,  666 ;  End  of  living  room  in  Mr. 
Prior’s  house;  The  dining  room  of  the 
same  house  with  built-in  sideboard,  667 ; 
Corner  of  living  room,  showing  Crafts¬ 
man  use  of  wood  in  interior  fittings ; 
Corner  of  bedroom,  with  glimpse  of  hall, 
668;  Two  views  of  the  house  of  Mr.  B. 
A.  Taylor,  Beechwood  Park,  Summit, 
N.  J.,  showing  entrance,  and  living  porch 
at  the  side,  669 ;  Living  room,  looking  into 
parlor  and  through  spindle  woodwork  up 
the  stairway;  The  dining  room  in  the 
same  house,  670;  Mr.  Taylor’s  house, 
first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  671. 

How  to  Make  Irish  Laces — Fig.  1 :  Limer¬ 
ick  lace  in  process  of  construction  ;  Fig. 
2a:  Darning  stitch;  Fig.  2b:  Tent  stitch; 
Fig.  2bb ;  Fig.  2bbb ;  Fig.  2c :  Cross 
stitch  ;  Fig.  2d  :  Satin  stitch  ;  Fig.  2e  :  Fill¬ 
ing,  492 ;  Filling  stitches  ;  Limerick  lace, 
run,  with  heavy  tambour  spots,  493 ;  Fig. 
4 :  Carrickmacross  applique  bertha ;  Gui¬ 
pure  stitches  for  Carrickmacross  lace ;  A 
variety  of  simple  guipure  stitches  for  the 
modern  Carrickmacross  lace,  494;  Limer¬ 
ick  lace  collar ;  Fan  mount,  495. 

Independent  Artists,  The  New  York  Exhi¬ 
bition  of — Robert  Henri.  American 
Painter :  from  a  photograph  by  Zaida  Ben 
Yusuf,  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  155;  “Road 
Breaking” :  Rockwell  Kent,  painter,  163. 

“Flying  Pigeons”:  John  Sloan,  painter 
164;  “The  Tow  Team”:  Walter  Kuhn, 
painter,  165;  “The  Tenant’s  Dog”:  Hilda 
Ward,  painter,  166. 

Jordan,  William  George,  469. 

Leather,  Tooled,  A  Guest  Book  in— Guest 
Book:  Cover  of  tooled  leather;  Second 
design  for  tooling  guest  book  cover ; 
Doublure  and  title  page  of  guest  book, 
393;  Tools  for  leather  work.  394. 
Craftsman  Desk  Set  of  Sole  Leather — 
Blotting  pad;  Inkwell;  Working  drawing 
for  letter  file ;  Working  drawing  for  pad, 
50i. 

Leather  Work  as  a  Handicraft  for  Home 
Workers — Details  of  the  decoration  for 


the  ends  of  Craftsman  bags ;  Two  designs 
for  Craftsman  leather  bags,  268 ;  Detail  of 
shopping  bag,  showing  decoration  and 
placing  of  handle ;  Working  drawing  of 
Craftsman  leather  bag  which  closes  with 
a  draw  string,  270. 

Lighting  Fixtures,  Some  Craftsman — 

Bracket  lantern ;  Electric  table  lamp ; 

Craftsman  lanterns  for  overhead  light ; 

Electrolier  for  billiard  room,  703 ;  Elec¬ 
trolier  of  glass  and  copper ;  Craftsman 
newel-post  lamp ;  Hanging  electric  light 
fixture,  704. 

Metal  Work,  Craftsman — Craftsman  camp 
kettle ;  Hook  on  end  of  kettle  handle ; 
Cover;  Pitcher;  Teapot;  Sugar  bowl, 

124;  Saucepan;  Frying  pan;  Tools  for 
Craftsman  metal  work,  126. 

Craftsman  tobacco  jar  and  fern  dish; 
Craftsman  metal  bracket  and  lamp ;  De¬ 
tail  of  tobacco  jar  cover;  Detail  of  lamp 
bracket,  278. 

Hinge  plate ;  Plate  rack  hook ;  Drawer 
pull ;  Door  pull,  499 ;  Craftsman  metal 
lanterns  ;  Working  drawings  for  lanterns, 
500. 

Deep  metal  pan ;  Metal  cup ;  Shallow 
metal  pan ;  Copper  tray  for  tea  table,  602. 
Plan  of  blotter  ends;  Plan  of  inkwell; 
Craftsman  hat  and  coat  rack;  Copper 
work;  Plan  for  coat  rack,  706;  Working 
drawing  for  desk  set,  707. 

Naming  the  Country  Place — “All  View”: 
The  home  of  Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin  at  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y„  433;  “Uplands”;  The 
home  of  Mr.  J.  Borden  Harriman  at 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  434;  “Rosecliff”: 
The  home  of  Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs, 
Newport,  R.  I..  435 ;  “The  Orchards” : 
The  home  of  Mr.  James  L.  Breese,  South¬ 
ampton,  L.  I. ;  “The  Breakers” :  The 
home  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  436. 

Needlework,  Craftsman — Applique  design 
for  Craftsman  linen  curtain  :  No.  1 ;  Cur¬ 
tain  design  :  No.  2 ;  Curtain  design :  No. 
3 ;  Craftsman  couch  pillow :  Interesting 
use  of  darning  stitch,  128 ;  Detail  of 
darning  stitch  for  Craftsman  pillow;  Sug¬ 
gestion  for  second  pillow  design  in  darn¬ 
ing  stitch,  130. 

Table  square  with  Craftsman  design ; 
Curtain  of  Craftsman  canvas;  Table 
square  of  Craftsman  homespun :  Belt 
bags  of  Craftsman  bloom  linen,  280. 
Embroidered  cushion  covers  for  Crafts- 
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man  willow  rocker,  398;  Craftsman  em¬ 
broidered  bed  cover ;  Detail  of  embroid¬ 
ery  in  Craftsman  bed  cover ;  A  Crafts¬ 
man  table  scarf  embroidered  to  match, 
399- 

» 

Painting,  America’s  Annual  International 
Exhibition  of — Mile.  Lapojnikoff:  From 
a  painting  by  Nicholas  Fechin  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Exhibition  of  1910,  frontispiece, 
opp.  p.  413;  “Apple  Blossoms”:  From  a 
painting  by  Louis  Betts,  421 ;  “Laurel” : 
From  a  painting  by  Edward  F.  Rook, 
422 ;  “Girl  with  Rose  Hat” ;  From  a 
painting  by  Charles  Cottet,  423 ;  “Farm¬ 
house  in  Winter”:  From  a  painting  by 
Charles  Morris  Young,  424. 

Pan  in  a  Child’s  Garden — Two  illustrations, 
322,  323. 

Photographing  without  a  Camera — Violet 
with  its  root;  Queen  Anne’s  lace  in 
bloom;  Spray  of  oats,  248;  Young  fern 
and  baby  fern ;  Lilies  of  the  valley,  But¬ 
tercups ;  Adder’s  tongue,  250;  Anemone, 
positive  print;  Anemone,  negative  print; 
Long  printing  for  detail,  252 ;  Violets ; 
Grasses;  Seaweed,  254. 

Pictures  from  the  105th  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts — “Morning  Room” :  Gari  Melchers, 
painter,  15 ;  “In  April” :  Charles  H. 
Davis,  painter,  16;  “The  Dreamer”;  E. 
K.  K.  Wetherill,  painter,  17;  “Hills  of 
Byram” :  Daniel  Garber,  painter,  18 ; 
“Cafe  L’ Avenue,  Paris”:  Richard  Miller, 
painter,  19 ;  “The  Landing  Stage” :  W. 
Elmer  Schofield,  painter,  20. 

Plunkett,  Sir  Horace  Curzon,  579. 

Preston,  May  Wilson,  473. 

Price,  William  L.,  The  Work  of — House 
belonging  to  Chas.  T.  Schoen,  first  floor 
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MODERN  COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  ENGLAND: 
BY  BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  ONE 

^  NINETEEN  hundred  and  one  a  book  entitled  “The 
Art  of  Building  a  Home,”  written  by  my  partner 
(Raymond  Unwin)  and  myself,  was  published.  Look¬ 
ing  back  to  the  publication  of  this  book,  and  finding 
that  our  attempts  to  put  into  practice  the  principles 
there  laid  down  have  strengthened  and  deepened  our 
conviction  as  to  their  truth,  I  gladly  respond  to  the 
suggestion  that  I  should  show  how  far  we  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
these  principles  in  our  own  work,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  attempt  to  do  this.  What  follows  will  naturally  fall  into  sequel 
form,  and  therefore  must  be  prefaced  by  a  summary,  as  brief  as 
possible,  of  the  main  principles  laid  down  in  “The  Art  of  Building 
a  Home.”  I  now  feel  that  the  book  might  well  be  summed  up  as  a 
plea  for  honesty,  and  realize  too  that  it  arose  from  a  conviction  that  a 
different  spirit  was  necessary  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  practice 
of  domestic  architecture  before  it  could  again  become  a  living  art, 
and  also  from  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  that  spirit. 

We  saw  there  could  be  only  one  true  way  of  going  to  work,  and 
that  was  to  build  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way  possible  just 
that  which  would  best  fulfil  the  functions  and  meet  the  requirements 
in  each  instance,  trusting  solely  to  direct  and  straightforward  con¬ 
struction,  frankly  acknowledged  and  shown,  to  produce  beauty, 
instead  of  to  decoration  and  ornament,  pilasters,  cornices,  entab¬ 
latures,  pediments  and  what  not,  superimposed  or  added  and  hiding 
or  disguising  the  constructional  features.  The  tendency  to  disregard 
the  decorative  qualities  inherent  in  the  material  used  in  construction, 
or  resulting  from  the  processes  of  construction,  the  desire  to  cover  all 
these  up,  and  not  only  fail  to  make  the  most  of  them  but  to  neglect 
them,  and  to  put  in  their  place  “features”  supposed  to  be  ornamental 
but  known  not  to  be  useful,  we  felt  was  wrong. 

We  noticed  that  those  about  to  build  their  own  homes  seldom 
seemed  to  consider  what  were  their  actual  and  real  needs  and  require¬ 
ments,  or  what  would  best  enable  them  to  live  the  fullest  and  com- 
pletest  lives  they  were  capable  of,  or  what  would  best  express  their 
own  personalities,  individualities  and  aims.  They  considered  any- 
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thing  but  these.  They  would  perhaps  think  what  impression  their 
proposed  home  would  make  upon  callers,  what  their  neighbors, 
friends  and  relatives  had,  or  would  expect  them  to  have;  what  was 
customary  in  the  rank  of  life  to  which  they  belonged;  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to,  and  what  they  could  afford:  but  seldom  what 
would  best  fit  them  and  their  real  needs.  We  conceived  it  to  be  the 
architect’s  business  to  use  any  influence  he  might  have  with  his 
clients  to  induce  them  to  consider  these  real  needs  and  weaken  their 
adherence  to  mere  conventions;  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  able  to  afford  what  other  people  had  was  not 
sufficient  reason  for  having  it,  without  thought  as  to  whether  it  would 
add  to  or  hinder  their  fullest  lives. 

THE  architect  should  create  for  each  client  not  merely  what  is 
accepted  conventionally  as  a  satisfactory  house.  lie  should 
aim  at  doing  far  more  than  this:  at  creating  a  true  setting  for 
true  lives,  stamped  with  the  personalities,  individualities,  characters 
and  influence  of  those  lives.  He  must  not  encourage  the  tendency 
to  let  the  household  make  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  callers, 
and  he  must  not  evince  as  little  tendencv  to  get  down  to  fundamentals 
as  his  clients  so  olten  do. 

To  enable  him  to  accomplish  this  at  all  fully  we  felt  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  his  influence  should  be  extended  down  to  the  smallest  de¬ 
tails  of  decoration  and  furnishing;  for  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
be  in  a  position  to  conceive  each  house  as  a  whole,  as  completely  as 
any  other  work  of  art  might  be,  and  to  have  it  carried  out  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  This  was  impossible  if  others  were  called  in  to  decorate 
and  furnish,  for  they  would  inevitably  fail  to  complete  his  scheme. 

Just  as  in  the  building  itself  our  hope  lay  in  revealing  the  beauties 
inherent  in  construction  and  the  materials  used  in  construction,  so 
hope  lay  in  making  the  useful  and  necessary  things  in  the  house 
beautiful,  instead  of  disregarding  them,  or  covering  them  up  with 
what  we  supposed  to  be  beautiful. 

We  felt  very  strongly  that  as  soon  as  anything  useful  or  decorative 
ceased  to  take  just  that  form  which  was  “most  constructional'’  and 
took  a  form  constructionally  less  sound  (because  supposed  to  be  more 
beautiful),  it  was  outside  the  limits  of  a  true  work  of  art. 

We  knew  that  the  choice  of  the  right  materials  out  of  which  to 
build  must  come  first,  and  that  these  would  almost  certainly  prove 
to  be  the  materials  most  readily  to  hand;  that  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  work  of  past  ages  was  the  probability  that  the  building 
materials  to  be  found  in  a  locality  were  artistically  and  practically 
the  best  to  use  in  that  locality,  that  they  would  harmonize  best  with 
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their  surroundings,  and  that  H  n  rHE  H0ME~ 

to  conceive  forms  suited  to  LgggggiggJ  ^ - -  north 

them  was  most  likely  to  ISsBEmM  m.  elevation. 

result  in  that  com¬ 
pleteness  of  a  perfect 
whole  at  which  we 
should  aim. 

In  short,  we  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  within 
the  architect’s  sphere 
to  provide  a  home  fit¬ 
ted  to  and  expressing 

the  life  to  be  lived  within  it,  complete  down  to  the  last  detail.  So  he 
must  ever  strive  to  deepen  his  insight,  and  gain  a  wider,  a  freer,  less 
prejudiced  and  franker  outlook  upon  his  work. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  attitude  of  mind.  We  are  so  timid.  Of 

this  we  have  signs  on  every 
hand.  The  first  railway  car¬ 
riages  (naturally  perhaps) 
took  the  forms  of 
stage  coaches  put 
upon  rails,  and  only 
gradually  are  railway 
carriages  evolving 
into  forms  suited  to 
their  conditions.  Our 
first  motor  cars  were 
carriages  without 
horses,  with  the  engines  awkwardly  fitted  into  a  form  of  vehicle  con¬ 
trived  to  suit  other  means  of  locomotion,  and  we  are  only  gradually 
evolving  forms  suited  to  the  new  means.  The  attitude  of  mind  which, 
conduces  to  success  in  designing 
a  motor  is  that  of  one  who,  clearly 
grasping  what  will  lead  to  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  the  engines 
and  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  travelers,  con¬ 
ceives  the  form  best  adapted 
to  secure  these :  not  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  one 
who,  following  tradi¬ 
tion,  accepts  the  forms 
it  has  arrived  at  for 
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horse-drawn  vehicles,  and 
understands  the  problem 
as  one  of  applying  motor 
engines  to  these  vehicles. 

Why  should  we 
take  it  for  granted  that 
anything  new  must 
imitate  what  it  super¬ 
sedes?  Linoleums 
were  first  made  to  look 
as  much  like  carpets  as  possible,  and  American  leather  to  imitate  real 
leather.  The  first  iron  bedsteads  were  fashioned  and  painted  and 
grained  to  simulate  wooden  ones.  Concrete  building  blocks  have  not 
yet  been  long  enough  in  use  for  them  to  have  passed  out  of  the  stage 
in  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  must  be  made  to  imitate  either 
stones  or  bricks.  Neither  have  steel-framed  buildings  been  with  us 
long  enough  for  us  to  have  the  temerity  to  give  them  a  form  which 
frankly  acknowledges  them  as  such.  The  same  is  true  of  ferro¬ 
concrete  structures.  We  still  feel  we  must  try  and  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  either 
stone  or  brick  built. 

1  am  here  speaking  of 
more  than  just  that  falseness 
which  we  all  now  recog¬ 
nize  as  eliminating  the 
element  of  true  art  from 
anything  in  which  an  in¬ 
ferior  material  is  made 
to  look  like  one  held  in 
higher  repute, — as  when 
plaster  is  painted  in  sim¬ 
ulation  of  marble.  1  am 
speaking  of  a 
difference  in  our 
whole  attitude 
to  our  work.  To 
carry  further  in 
illustration  of 
what  I  mean  by 
the  example  I 
have  already 
taken, — a  steel¬ 
framed  building 
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“the  homestead”  :  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  EDWARD  wood- 
head  AT  ASHGATE,  NEAR  CHESTERFIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 

DINING  ROOM  OF  “THE  HOMESTEAD,”  SHOWING  INTER¬ 
ESTING  BUILT-IN  FITTINGS. 


THE  MINSTREL  GALLERY  AT  ONE  END  OF 
THE  LIVING  HALL  OF  “THE  HOMESTEAD.” 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WINDOWS  AND  WINDOW 
SEAT  IN  THE  LIVING  HALL. 


THE 
DETAIL 
BELOW 
SHOWS  IN¬ 
TERESTING 
CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF 
STAIRWAY 
AND 
GIVES 
GLIMPSE 
OF  LIVING 
ROOM 
IN  MR. 

woodhead’s 

HOUSE. 


VIEW  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR. 
WOODHEAD’s  HOUSE,  SHOWING  BUILT- 
IN  FITTINGS  AND  FURNITURE  OF  OAK. 


BEDROOM 
IN  MR. 

wood- 

head's 

HOUSE, 
SHOWING 
INTERESTING 
SIMPLICITY 
OF  TREAT¬ 
MENT. 


MR.  BARRY  PARKER  DESIGNED  ALL  THE  FURNITURE  THROUGHOUT 
THIS  HOUSE,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  CARPETS,  THE  METAL  WORK 
ON  DOORS  AND  CUPBOARDS,  THE  GAS  FITTINGS  AND  DECORATIONS  : 
THE  LATTER  IS  ENTIRELY  THE  WORK  OF  ARTISTS’  HANDS,  AND  CON¬ 
SISTS  OF  STONE  AND  WOOD  CARVING,  EMBROIDERY  AND  METAL  WORK. 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  '“bRIGHTCOT,”  THE  HOME  OF  THE  MISSES 
WILKINSON  AT  LETCHWORTII,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 
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should  suggest  the  presence  of 
steel,  one  reason  for  this  being 
that  we  feel  and  know  steel  to 
have  properties  which  make  it 
possible  for  a  building  framed 
of  it  to  be  carried  to  enormous 
heights  without  walls 
so  thick  at  the  base  that 
the  lower  stories  are  al¬ 
most  solid ;  but  this 
would  not  be  the  case 
if  the  walls  were  of 
stone,  so  the  building 
is  unsatisfactory  and 
wrong  when  made  to 
look  as  if  of  stone.  I 
shall  here  be  met  by  the  BES)KooM  Plf,M 

argument  that  iron  arid  steel  are  not  suited  to  exposure 

to  the  elements ;  that  they  must  be  protected,  if  only  by  a  covering  of 
paint  ;  and  that  this  alone  is  not  enough  to  meet  fire-resisting  require¬ 
ments.  This  is  quite  true,  and  I  say:  cover  the  steel  with  stone  if  you 
find  nothing  better  for  the  purpose,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  steel,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
stone  building.  Instead,  it  should  give  the  appearance  of  a  steel  build¬ 
ing  covered  with  stone. 

So  one  of  the  outstanding  duties  of  the  architect  of  today  is  to  find 
a  right  expression  in  ferro-concrete.  This  needs  less  protection  from 
the  elements  than  does  steel  or  iron,  and  perhaps  what  protection  it 
does  need  might  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoration.  Solutions  of 
the  problem  may  possibly  in  some  cases  be  found  in  the  application 
of  mosaics,  or  tiles,  or  slabs  of  other  materials.  But  is  it  not  true 
still,  as  of  old,  that  the  most  effective  decorative  properties  are  those 
inherent  in  the  materials  and  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and 
construction  ?  So  is  it  not  likely  that  better  solutions  will  come  from 
recognizing  this  and  making  the  most  of  it?  The  process  used  in 
constructing  in  ferro-concrete  is,  after  all,  one  of  casting,  and  what 
lends  greater  facilities  for  the  production  and  repetition  of  ornamental 
forms  ?  Should  we  not  when  constructing  cast  in  decorative  forms  ? 

I  have  taken  most  of  my  illustrations  of  the  application  of  ab¬ 
stract  principles  from  outside  of  what  has  been  the  sphere  of  our  own 
work,  because  I  thought  I  might  by  doing  so  make  the  principles 
stand  out  more  clearly,  and  so  simplify  the  application  of  them  to  the 
designing  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  externals  of  a  home. 
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In  some  respects  considerable 
progress  has  of  course  been  made 
during  the  past  ten  years.  We 
no  longer,  even  at  the  worst, 
have  our  physical  and  artistic 
susceptibilities  bruised  by  having 
polished  fire  irons,  which  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  using,  laid  in  a 
fender  as  a  trap  for  us.  Many 
door  fastenings  now  are  not 
buried  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  wood 
of  the  door,  and  some  are  guilt¬ 
less  of  any  case  or  covering, 
and  are  as  pleasant  in  form  as 
were  many  of  the  beautiful  old 
touching  lightly  in  introduction 
on  much  which  must  be  left  for  fuller  consideration  later. 

IN  EVERY  house  there  should  be  one  room  which  takes  the  place 
of  what  in  olden  times  was  knowrn  as  “the  houseplace”  or  “hall” 
as  the  center  of  the  common  life  of  the  household.  Although  we 
sometimes  still  find  such  a  room  in  small  houses,  larger  houses  have 
come  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  rooms,  such  as  dining  rooms, 
drawing  rooms,  libraries,  morning  rooms,  and  what  not,  none  of 
which  forms  a  real  center  for  the  life  of  the  household. 

In  the  house  here  illustrated,  “The  Homestead,”  we  have  tried 
to  reinstate  “the  houseplace.”  There  is  a  comparatively  small  dining 
room,  and  the  rest  of  that  space  which  would  have  usually  been 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  other  rooms  is  devoted  to  one  large’  dig¬ 
nified  hall.  The  result  is  that 
instead  of  the  household  always 
being  in  one  or  other  of  several 
comparatively  small  and  unin¬ 
teresting  rooms  while  the  rest 
stand  unoccupied,  they  live  in 
spaciousness  which  gives  breadth 
and  dignity. 

“The  Homestead”  stands  a 
few  mile*  out  of  Chesterfield,  in 
Derbyshire;  and  being  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  stone  is  plentiful  it 
is  built  of  a  gritstone  quarried  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  stone 


latches.  All  the  foregoing  is  merely 
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has  also  been  used  in  forming  the  fireplaces  and  ingles,  and  is  left  both 
as  the  exterior  and  interior  finish  of  all  windows. 

The  house  was  placed  well  back  from  the  high  road  which  runs 
past  the  south  front;  but  in  order  not  to  sacrifice  any  of  this  precious 
south  front  and  view  to  entrances,  and  to  secure  it  all  for  the  windows 
of  the  principal  rooms,  the  drive  was  taken  round  to  the  north  side, 
and  the  front  door  placed  in  that  side,  but  where  it  is  abundantly 
sheltered  and  protected. 

Entering  this  house,  then,  we  come  at  once  into  a  limb  of  the 
great  hall.  An  essential  characteristic  of  such  a  hall  is  that  no  traffic 
should  pass  through  or  across  it,  or  its  comfort  would  be  gone;  but 
as  the  staircase  must  be  in  it,  and  the  entrance  and  many  other  doors 
must  open  into  it,  all  coming  and  going  must  be  contrived  in  a  part 
devoted  exclusively  to  these  purposes. 

One  of  the  demands  of  true  art  is  that  no  convenience  or  comfort 
should  be  sacrificed  to  effect,  so  we  find  this  hall  is,  before  all  else, 
comfortable.  Part  of  it  is  carried  to  the  full  height  of  two  stories  of 
the  rest  of  the  house.  Across  one  end  runs  the  minstrel  gallery  with 
its  piano,  securing  the  charm  of  music  coming  from  a  hidden  source. 

The  settee  in  front  of  one  of  the  fires  has  all  the  comfort  of  a  lux¬ 
urious  Chesterfield  couch  while  it  retains  some  of  the  charm  of  an  old 
English  settle.  Most  of  the  furnishing  is  in  the  form  of  oak  fixtures 
and  fittings,  to  which  fact  is  due  much  of  the  quietness  and  restful¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  effect.  The  floor  is  of  oak  blocks  laid  on  concrete, 
which  produces  a  silent  footfall. 

The  photographs  will  show  how  the  structure  of  both  building 
and  furniture  provides  the  decoration  of  this  room.  Note  the  stone¬ 
work  of  the  walls  of  the  ingles,  of  the  windows  and  fireplaces,  and 
again  how  the  framing  is  left  showing  in  the  wood-framed  partition, 
which  is  required  to  form  one  wall  of  the  bedroom  over  the  low-ceiled 
part  of  the  great  hall. 

In  this  framed  partition  is  a  little  window  looking  down  from 
the  bedroom  into  the  hall.  Even  the  smoke  flue  above  the  main 
fireplace  stands  out  in  carved  stonework  from  the  wall. 

In  the  west  wall  of  the  hall  is  an  arch  built  up  for  the  time  being, 
but  arranged  to  open  into  a  billiard  room  to  be  built  on  at  this  end 
of  the  house.  The  central  part  of  the  fitment  on  the  wall  of  the  hall 
is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  placed  in  a  position  prepared  for  it  in  the 
designs  for  the  billiard  room  when  this  room  is  built. 

I  was  permitted  to  design  all  the  furniture  throughout  the  house, 
together  with  the  carpets,  the  metal  work  on  doors  and  cupboards, 
the  gas  fittings  and  decoration.  The  latter  is  entirely  the  work  of 
artists’  hands,  and  consists  of  stone  and  wood  carving,  embroidery 
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and  metal  work.  Most  of  the  metal  work  is  in  what  is  known  as 
silveroid,  which  does  not  tarnish  and  is  silver-like  in  color. 

Where  the  walls  in  this  house  are  plastered  they  are  left  rough 
from  the  wood  float,  a  little  coloring  matter  being  mixed  with  the 
plaster. 

The  stonework  has  been  allowed  to  give  the  keynote  to  the  interior 
color  scheme,  which  is  the  same  throughout  the  house.  The  plaster 
is  cream  colored,  and  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  peacock  blues 
of  the  carpets,  curtains,  and  upholsteries. 

A  house  constructed,  furnished  and  decorated  as  this  has  been 
entails  practically  no  expense  in  redecoration  and  painting, — the  iron¬ 
work,  of  which  there  is  little,  and  the  doors  being  the  only  things  that 
require  painting  outside,  and  the  interior  walls,  stonework  and  wood¬ 
work  needing  only  occasional  cleaning,  and  nothing  requiring  re¬ 
newal.  This  obviously  effects  a  great  annual  saving. 

The  ease  with  which  such  a  house  can  be  kept  clean,  and  the  fact 
that  dusting  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  may  not  be  noticed  by  the 
reader  unless  pointed  out.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  using  fixed 
furniture,  and  furniture  designed  for  its  place,  partly  of  leaving  con¬ 
struction  as  decoration,  and  partly  because  the  scheme  having  been 
conceived  as  a  whole  is  therefore  complete,  and  the  temptation  to 
be  constantly  adding  to  it  is  removed. 

“Brightcot,”  the  house  built  for  the  Misses  Wilkinson  in  Letch- 
worth,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an  example  of  simple,  straightforward 
and  economical  planning,  to  suit  the  site,  of  a  house  for  two  ladies 
to  live  in. 

Above  all  the  warnings  I  would  give  to  the  designer  of  small 
houses  would  come  one  against  the  conscious  effort  to  gain  pictur¬ 
esqueness.  Let  the  exterior  be  always  the  logical  outcome  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  well  thought  out  interior  arrangements.  I  would  on  the 
other  hand  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  the  most  potent 
factors,  in  artistic  success  or  failure  in  designing  small  houses  is  in 
the  relation  of  solids  to  voids,  of  window  spaces  to  wall  spaces,  and 
in  the  proportions  and  distribution  of  these. 

Every  turn  of  the  road  reminds  us  that  we  seldom  find  satisfactory 
solutions  of  the  difficulties  that  the  modern  demand  for  lighter  rooms 
has  created,  and  how  frequently  this  demand  upsets  the  charming 
relations  of  window  spaces  to  wall  spaces  which  make  much  of  the 
old  work  so  lovely. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  BRUNHILDE:  BY  MARION 
WINTHROP 

EDGED  in  the  congested  crowd  struggling  out  of  the 
opera  house,  Philip  Elliott  made  his  way  as  rapidly  as 
was  possible  without  resort  to  physical  violence — a 
restraint  not  practiced  by  all  his  neighbors.  Solidly 
built  matrons  bore  relentlessly  down  upon  him  with 
the  force  of  padded  iron.  Italians  and  Hebrews  from 
the  upper  galleries  brushed  past  him  laughing  and 
chattering.  Fragments  of  conversation, — personal  gossip,  curios  of 
criticism,  self-satisfied  Philistine  judgments,  partially  penetrated  his 
consciousness.  Discordant  cries  of  carriage  numbers,  the  slamming 
of  cab  doors,  the  whirr  of  automobiles, — all  the  conflicting  street  noises 
jarred  upon  the  music  world  in  which  he  was  still  living.  He  flung 
himself  into  a  cab  with  a  sense  of  escape.  The  “Liebestod”  was  still 
with  him,  ascending  in  a  crescendo,  descending  incompletely,  the  liv¬ 
ing  heart  beating  against  the  impassable  wall,  the  blind  outreach  of 
the  question  with  no  answer,  inseparable  from  her  voice,  interwoven 
with  her  face.  .  .  Isolde  had  never  lived  before  tonight.  She  had 

been  a  voice,  an  idea  upon  a  background  of  music.  But  how  remote 
from  all  other  Isoldes  who  stormed,  staggered  and  raved  in  accord 
with  the  music  was  this  strange  wonderful  Selma  Vitikka!  The 
music  personality  possessed  him:  Isolde,  love’s  self, — a  destroying 
flame  in  the  abandon  of  the  fatal  cup,  a  white  flower  of  passion  in 
the  “Liebesnacht”  and,  at  the  end,  a  pitiful  human  sacrifice  as,  with 
no  vision  outside  the  circle  of  her  love,  she  died. 

“  ‘What  other  woman  could  be  loved  like  you, 

Or  how  of  you  could  love  possess  his  fill — ’  ”  he  thought. 

Philip  was  apt  to  think  in  poetry,  his  own  or  others’. 

Keenly  sensitive  to  all  aesthetic  impressions,  Philip  Elliott  was  able 
to  realize  Selma  Vitikka  as  comparatively  few  were  able.  The  pas¬ 
sion  she  had  inspired  in  him  was  an  intoxication  of  the  imagination. 
She  had  taken  possession  of  his  thoughts,  his  emotions,  his  dreams,— 
his  soul,  he  called  it.  For  him  she  moved  in  a  world  of  music,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  music,  his  thoughts  of  her  were  in  music.  Sometimes  he 
felt  that  he  was  absorbed,  Nirvana-like,  in  that  music  as  in  some  larger 
consciousness,  and  ceased  to  exist  save  as  an  impulse  of  worship. 

She  had  inspired  him  to  the  writing  of  verses  and— more  signifi¬ 
cant  still, — to  the  destroying  of  them.  He  longed  to  be  a  painter  that 
he  might  reproduce  with  the  certainty  of  that  art  the  subtle  shades  of 
expression  in  her  face,  that  he  might  catch  that  illusive  reflection  of 
inner  light  not  to  be  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  word. 

. , ,  Philip  played  the  piano — with  more  taste  than  technique ;  he  had 
also  composed  a  little.  These  songs,  dedicated  to  various  singers, 
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amateur  and  professional,  were  extremely  modem  and  reminiscent 
in  character  and  had  achieved  success  of  a  limited  and  personal  kind. 
It  was  significant  that  when  Selma  Vitikka  became  his  standard  he 
composed  no  more. 

As  each  personality  of  the  great  music  dramas  she  possessed  him, 
diverse,  yet  mysteriously  one.  He  thought  of  her  as  the  Oriental  con¬ 
ceives  of  the  soul:  These  individualities  of  fire,  flesh  and  spirit, — 
Isolde ,  Elsa,  Brunhilde,  were  the  various  expressions  of  herself.  It 
was  an  ecstasy  of  the  imagination  that  she  aroused  in  him.  In  her  he 
realized  that  which  was  more  exquisite  than  his  dreams. 


THE  curtain  had  gone  down  upon  the  second  act  of  “  Tannhauser” 
and  the  lights  flared  up.  Opera  glasses  were  directed  toward 
the  house,  and  boys  walked  about  calling  in  monotonous  reci¬ 
tative:  “Opera  books — books  of  the  opera.”  In  the  corridor  Philip 
ran  into  a  woman  he  knew  emerging  from  the  doorway  of  a  box. 

“Mrs.  Van  Lear!”  he  exclaimed.  The  tone  implied,  “What 
unlooked  for  happiness !”  It  was  his  way  with  women.  The  man 
who  was  with  Mrs.  Van  Lear  regarded  him  coldly.  He  was  not  in¬ 
terested  in  his  companion,  but  Philip’s  manner  with  her  irritated  him. 
He  often  affected  men  that  way. 

Mrs.  Van  Lear  in  a  spoiled-ehild  voice  began  complaining  about 
the  opera.  “Schilling  is  detestable — he  bleats  like  a  lamb — but 
Tannhauser  is  an  absurdity  anyway.  His  repentance  was  an  acci¬ 
dent;  he  was  too  sure  of  Venus,  or  she  wore  an  unbecoming  gown.” 
Philip  laughed.  “It  was  disillusionment,  then,  not  repentance.” 
“Same  thing,”  commented  the  other  man. 

“Not  at  all:  they  are  cause  and  effect,”  amended  Mrs.  Van 
Lear.  “  Tannhauser  was  tired  of  pink  tulle  and  paper  flowers.  If 
he  had  met  another  siren  on  the  way  he  would  never  have  reached 
Rome.” 

“Repentance  always  is  an  anti-climax,”  the  other  man  observed. 
The  trivial  talk  jarred  upon  Philip,  for  the  vital  legend  of  the  con¬ 
flict  of  soul  and  body  touched  him  deeply  and  made  their  nonsense 
seem  even  irreverent.  Nevertheless  he  smiled  at  Mrs.  Van  Lear, 
conscious  of  the  trailing  end  of  a  sentence, — “if  we  must  have  Ger¬ 
man  opera  Mondays.”  She  was  moving  on.  “  I  have  only  two  Tues¬ 
days  left,  Mr.  Elliott.  Don’t  entirely  forget  me  while  you  are  com¬ 
posing  those  adorable  verses — ” 

“On  the  contrary,  that  is  when  I  shall  remember  you.” 

Farther  dowm  the  corridor  Philip  met  a  music  critic,  slouching 
along  with  the  appearance  of  one  sunk  in  hopeless  dejection.  Philip 
spoke  to  him.  He  wanted  to  hear  professional  praise  of  Selma. 
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“Oh,  yes,  certainly — phenomenal  voice.  By  the  way — she  liked 
your  sonnet— the  one  dedicated  to  her.” 

“  My  sonnet — ”  Philip  flushed.  “  Impossible ;  how  did  it  happen  ? 
No  one  reads  magazine  poetry.” 

“If  you  believed  that,”  the  critic  returned,  “you  wouldn’t  write 
it.”  As  if  from  habit  rather  than  interest  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
passing  crowd.  “I  was  talking  with  her  at  the  Harding’s  the  other 
afternoon  .Someone  presented  Tommy  Elliott  and  she  said  in  that 
direct  way  she  has, — ‘Is  it  Mr.  Philip  Elliott?’  I  explained  that  you 
were  not  Tommy,  that  Tommy  was  not  you.  Said  I  knew'  you. 
She  spoke  of  your  sonnet.  I  talked  about  you;  she  listened.  Told 
her  you  composed  a  little  (pardon  me !)  rhymed  a  good  deal  and  some¬ 
times  soldjthem ;  that  you  made  a  religion  of  art  and  had  saved  two 
girls  from  drowning  last  summer.  To  all  of  which  she  listened.  I 
gathered  that  she  wrould  like  to  meet  you.” 

Philip  smiled  introspectively,  seeming  to  balance  his  impulses. 
“I  wonder  if  I  want  to  meet  her.” 

The  critic  yawned.  “She  seems  sane  as  opera  singers  go.” 

Philip  frowned.  “  What  brutes  you  critics  are,”  he  said. 

?5N 

IT  WAS  through  accident,  not  design,  that  he  finally  met  her. 
With  a  mist  before  his  eyes  and  a  confusion  in  his  ears  he  saw  her 
put  out  her  hand.  But  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  became  sud¬ 
denly  calm.  There  was  no  reminiscence  of  Brunhilde  or  Isolde  or  of 
any  of  her  operatic  selves  in  that  quiet  voice.  His  vision  cleared. 
He  answered  conventionally  and  met  her  eyes.  Deprived  of  the 
picture  element  of  costume  and  background,  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  of  music  and  romance,  he  saw  before  him  a  woman  phys¬ 
ically  planned  upon  the  heroic  scale,  with  steady  eyes  on  a  level  with 
his  own  and  a  face  that  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  face  of  his 
dreams.  She  was  dressed  with  that  lack  of  the  sense  of  line  and  color 
characteristic  of  many  European  women  and  so  exceptional  with  the 
American, — a  deficiency  quite  invariably  felt  by  the  American  man. 
Philip  received  an  impression  of  a  simple  personality  with  little  sug¬ 
gestion  of  sentiment.  He  had  the  divided  consciousness  of  standing 
m  the  white  presence  of  Brunhilde  and  at  the  same  time  of  carrying 
on  a  more  or  less  commonplace  conversation  with  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  with  less  than  his  usual  ability  to  express  himself  or  to  be  in¬ 
teresting.  He  went  away  feeling  that  they  had  not  met. 

They  met  often  in  the  succeeding  weeks,  however;  for  the  most 
part  brief  meetings  between  whiles  with  Wagner’s  woven  spells  of 
music  and  dream.  In  the  conventional  environment  of  the  drawing 
room  he  felt  always  that  she  was  not  herself.  Just  as  the  costumes 
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of  the  opera  that  make  so  many  women  ridiculous,  released  her  phys¬ 
ical  beauty,  so  the  inner  essence  of  her  seemed  to  be  communicable 
only  in  the  large  elemental  atmosphere  of  the  music  dramas. 

Sometimes  as  she  stood  before  the  curtain  he  met  her  eyes.  These 
he  felt  were  the  real  meetings. 

IN  THEIR  brief  conversations  he  learned  something  of  Selma 
Vitikka’s  simple  past.  She  had  been  born  in  Finland,  but  had 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  Germany.  It  had  been  a  life  almost 
entirely  given  over  to  hard  work.  The  woman  submerged  in  the 
artist,  as  an  individual  she  had  scarcely  existed.  Her  interpretations, 
he  divined,  were  of  the  imagination. 

One  afternoon  toward  spring  he  found  her  alone.  He  stayed 
until  twilight  came  on.  It  had  been  a  conversation  tending  to  break 
off  into  silences.  After  one  of  these  Selma  spoke. 

“Yet  two  weeks  and  the  season  is  over.  I  shall  be  glad  to  rest 
and  be  once  more  myself/’ 

“But  you  will  still  be  Brunliilde  and  Isolde  and  Elsa, — ’’  he  said. 
“From  the  Vorspiel  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain.” 

“  But  they  are  all  contained  in  your  soul.”  His  voice  shook  in 
spite  of  his  effort  to  control  it.  “That  is  why  I — worship  you.” 

She  put  up  her  hand.  The  movement  reminded  him  of  Elsa. 
She  was  beautiful  in  the  dim  light.  “Do  not  use  that  word  to  me. 
I  have  the  instrument  to  sing — it  is  an  accident.  I  have  learned  to 
understand,  perhaps,  that  which  I  would  do  with  it.  I  am  not  other¬ 
wise  different  from  other  women,  and  I  would  be  liked  for  myself  as 
other  women — not  worshiped  as  something  I  am  not.” 

“Liked!”  He  laughed  unsteadily.  He  sat  looking  down  at  her 
hand  resting  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Suddenly  he  caught  it  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  “I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you,”  he  said 
breathlessly,  over  and  over. 

She  went  over  to  the  window;  he  followed  her.  “Forgive  me — 
it  is  an  awful  thing  to  love  a  woman  like  you — it  includes — the  whole 
world.” 

Still  she  did  not  speak.  To  Philip  something  seemed  to  beat  in 
the  silence.  Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  him,  simply,  directly, 
questioningly.  It  was  the  look  of  a  child  and  it  penetrated  his  soul. 
A  stillness  came  over  him,  something  like  fear.  He  felt  all  at  once  a 
small  thing  beside  that  divine  simplicity.  Standing  there  in  the  half 
light  she  had  the  still  awesome  beauty  of  the  Valkyr  who  deals  out 
life  and  death,  and  his  heart  trembled  within  him.  He  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  lace  of  her  sleeve — not  as  he  had  kissed  her  hand,  but 
as  the  devout  might  kiss  the  hem  of  a  saint's  garment.  He  lifted  his 
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head  and  met  her  eyes;  neither  of  them  spoke.  She  put  out  her  hand. 
He  caught  his  breath. 

“It  isn’t  possible,”  he  cried.  “It  isn’t  true — ” 

“Yes.”  He  felt  in  her  tones  the  thrill  of  her  singing  voice.  “It 
is  true.” 

“My  soul,”  he  cried,  “I  am  afraid.” 

She  smiled  and  gave  him  her  other  hand.  “  Dir  geb ’  ich  alles  was 
ich  bin,”  she  said  softly. 

All  that  she  was  ....  was  his. 

He  seemed  to  hear  the  Grail  music  sweeping  across  the  violins. 
He  felt  about  him  a  great  light. 

SELMA  had  rented  a  cottage  at  Etretat.  Philip  went  also  and 
stayed  in  the  only  hotel  that  was  open.  “We  will  stay  until  the 
crowd  comes,”  they  said.  They  were  quiet  uneventful  days,  of 
sailing,  long  walks  and  drives,  and  pilgrimages  to  the  old  churches 
scattered  over  the  hills.  He  had  thought  with  awe  of  these  explo¬ 
rations  into  the  mysteries  of  her  soul;  but  in  some  way  the  reality 
was  quite  different  from  his  imagination. 

One  evening  he  had  been  speaking  of  Elsa.  They  were  sitting 
upon  the  steps  of  the  little  church  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  From  far  below 
the  sound  of  the  waves  came  up.  Sea  and  sky  were  becoming  one  at 
the  horizon.  There  were  no  sails,  no  lights  in  that  blue-gray  vast¬ 
ness  ;  against  it  the  crucifix  on  the  hill  beyond  made  a  dark  silhouette 
save  where  the  head  of  the  brazen  Christ  reflected  the  afterglow  with 
a  glimmer  of  gold.  The  arch-shaped  opening  in  the  great  cliff  oppo¬ 
site  made  a  pale  spot  in  the  dark  mass  of  the  rocky  shore.  Here  and 
there  in  the  village  below  was  the  gleam  of  a  lighted  window. 

“  Elsa  is  the  tragedy  of  the  nature  that  cannot  believe  without 
proof,”  he  had  said.  “The  same  idea  fundamentally  as  Eve,  Psyche 
and  Pandora.”  Then  he  had  looked  for  her  approval  and  she 
answered : 

“  Elsa  is  the  opposite  of  Senta.  She  is  the  woman  without  faith. 
She  does  not  interest  me  as  the  others.” 

It  was  a  blow  that  she  should  feel  so  of  this  part  in  which  she 
seemed  to  him  so  rare,  immaterial.  “You  make^  one  realize  so  that 
quality  of  mysticism  in  her  .  .  .  one  actually  feels  the  dream 

about  you— a  tangible  thing  .  .  .”  He  longed  for  response  to 

this  rarefied  emotion  that  she  had  induced  in  him,  hopeful  that  his 
words  might  awaken  it.  He  felt  bewildered.  It  was  as  if  she  were 
someone  else.  The  warm  pressure  of  her  hand  did  not  fill  the  want. 
He  bit  his  lip.  Yes,  she  was  always  like  this.  She  would  discuss  if 
he  desired  it  the  women  she  interpreted  intelligently,  logically,  yet 
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missing  somehow,  he  felt,  the  thing  that  went  into  her  operatic  ex 
pression.  Was  it  the  reserve  of  her  Northern  temperament,  or  was 
she  after  all  a  semi-conscious  instrument  ? 

He  rose.  “  Isn’t  it  damp  ?  We  must  remember  your  voice.” 

At  a  turn  down  the  steep  incline  of  the  cliff  they  came  upon  a  fire 
of  driftwood  kindled  far  down  upon  the  shore.  Indistinct  forms 
moved  about  it  in  silhouette. 

Selma  exclaimed  softly :  “  It  is  like  the  Kokko  fires — I  remember 

them  just  so — with  the  red  light  in  the  water  and  the  people  sinking. 

.  .  They  let  me  sit  up  late  and  I  cried  to  nurse,  ‘Look,  Saima, 

another  fire  in  the  water  .  .  .  and  she  laughed.  ‘Thou  fool¬ 

ish  child,’  she  told  me,  ‘one  cannot  make  fire  in  water.’  ” 

An  inexpressible  smile  hovered  about  her  lips.  He  felt  that  she 
was  reliving  that  quaint  past.  ‘‘I  remember  I  asked  nurse  why  they 
made  them,  and  she  said,  ‘because  one  always  makes  fires  on  Johan- 
nuita.’  And  I  asked  her  ‘Have  they  made  them  so  before  you  were 
bom,  Saima —  ?’  And  she  said,  ‘They  have  done  so  from  always  .  ” 

Philip’s  face  glowed.  “I  love  to  think  that  that  Norse  strain  is 
in  your  Brunhilde  and  Senta.  1  suppose  they  told  you  the  Viking 
legends  when  you  were  a  child?” 

“Not  of  Vikings,  but  of  a  wonderful  bear  .  .  .  and  of  things 
in  the  sea  .  .  .  When  I  try  to  think,  I  lose  them.  But  some¬ 
times  at  night  .  .  .  they  come  back.” 

“We  must  go  there  together,  Selma.” 

A  light  came  into  her  eyes,  then  faded.  “I  don’t  know.” 

“Why?”  He  was  hurt. 

She  turned  away.  “I  am  happy  anywhere  with  you.” 

“But  you  don’t  want  to  go  there  with  me — why  ?” 

She  hesitated.  “If  you  would  just  love  it,  and  not  think  of  it  as 
if  it  were  in  the  opera.” 

“  You  mean  that  my  habit  of  analysis  annoys  you  ?  I  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that.  But  that  is  the  pleasure  of  things — what  they 
suggest  to  one." 

She  was  silent  some  time,  then  turned  to  go  on.  “  I  believe  I  do 
not  care  to  think  so  of  what  I  love.” 

PHILIP  had  been  accustomed  to  the  facile  reflexive  cleverness  of 
the  women  of  his  race  and  set;  women  whose  opinions  always 
bore  the  copyright  of  correctness.  Selma  had  a  homely  human 
humor  that  pervaded  her  seeing  of  life.  Philip  had  little  humor.  He 
was  quick  at  bon  mot  and  repartee,  but  the  deeper  human  insight  was 
not  in  his  nature.  And  so  in  all  his  analysis  of  her  one  thought  did 
not  come  to  him — that  Selma  was  the  reality — the  original  fact,  of 
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which  he  and  his  kind  were  the  partial  reflections, — the  difference 
between  the  landscape  and  the  picture. 

“You  seem  absolutely  happy  here,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  sort  of 
wonder  one  day. 

They  were  sitting  on  the  grass  at  the  top  of  the  great  cliff  oppo¬ 
site  the  church.  Below,  the  surf  boiled  about  the  rocks.  The  wind 
was  fresh  and  the  sun-filled  air  warm.  An  occasional  waft  of  sea 
perfume  drifted  up  to  them. 

“I  wish  nothing  else.  I  would  be  content  to  live  so  forever  with 
you.” 

“And  never  sing  again  ?” 

“For  you.” 

He  kissed  her  hand.  “But  never  to  sing  in  the  opera  again. 
Never  to  be  Isolde  or  Brunhilde — ” 

“  The  opera  is  not  life.  One  must  live  one’s  life.” 

He  exclaimed :  “  But  to  be  the  living  embodiment  of  the  greatest 

musical  and  poetic  thought  of  the  world — surely  that  is  to  live  one’s 
life — upon  the  heights.” 

“To  live  one’s  life  is  to  live  as  others  live.  Life  is  greater  than 
art.” 

“But  don’t  you  remember  what  Wagner  himself  said,  how  he 
would  have  been  ten  times  happier  if  he  had  been  an  opera  singer 
instead  of  a  composer?” 

She  looked  up.  “But  after  the  lights  are  out  .  .  .  and  you 

are  gone  home — then  is  the  real  life.  And  if  there  is  no  real  thing 
there,  no  human  thing  that  is  the  most  of  life — if  you  are  alone — 
then  it  is  not  life.”  Something  quivered  in  her  eyes. 

“  Brunhilde  the  woman,  not  Brunhilde  the  goddess,”  he  returned 
softly.  He  had  thought  that  she  might  respond  in  the  words  of  the 
goddess  who  had  renounced  her  godhood  for  love,  “ Brunhilde  bin 
ich  nicht  mehr,”  but  instead  she  replied,  “  Brunhilde  the  woman  is 
the  reality.” 

“And  was  there  no  time  when  the  opera  house  and  its  life  seemed 
real  to  you  ?” 

She  considered.  “Yes;  but  there  was  always  the  lack.  I  was 
asleep,  but  dreamed  that  there  was  something  else  to  which  I  might 
awaken.” 

“ Brunhilde’ s  awakening,”  he  murmured.  “It  was  not  Wotans 
kiss  but  Siegfried’s  that  took  away  her  godhood  and  made  her  a 
woman.” 

The  look  on  her  face  then  was  the  look  that  to  him  was  part  of 
the  Wagner  harmonies,  and  he  cried  out,  “ How  can  you — give  it  up!” 

“The  opera?  For  me  it  is  not  as  it  is  for  you,  perhaps.  I  have 
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lived  for  years  with  the  music.  Some  I  can  no  longer  hear  as 
audience.” 

He  stared  at  her  in  hurt  surprise.  The  expression  that  had 
thrilled  him  with  exquisite  remembrance  was  gone.  At  the  moment 
she  was  mysteriously  plain.  She  wore  a  dull  gray  dress  imperfectly 
fitted  about  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  hair  was  tightly  drawn 
into  the  knot  of  convenience.  Her  beauty,  always  a  trifle  obscure, 
was  concealed  by  the  inexpressive  setting.  It  was  difficult  just  then 
to  associate  her  with  the  white-robed  Briinhilde. 

“But  I  cannot  live  without  that  music  and  how  can  I  hear  others 
sing  it  now?  It  is — you.” 

She  smiled  at  his  vehemence  and  put  out  her  hand.  “  I  sing  them 
for  you.” 

‘‘As  King  Ludwig  heard  them,  you  mean — alone  in  the  opera 
house ! — ” 

A  shadow  seemed  to  fall  upon  her  face.  “  Not  in  the  opera  house.” 

The  shadow  was  reflected  upon  his  own.  Was  it  possible  that  he, 
Philip  Elliott,  had  been  obvious  ?  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  hers 
was  the  deeper  tribute. 

“Ah,  well,”  she  said  quickly,  “it  is  not  natural,  perhaps,  that  in 
such  things  a  man  should  feel  as  a  woman.” 

Her  generous  exoneration  of  him — as  it  were  through  some  blame¬ 
less  deficiency  of  his  sex — restored  the  balance  of  his  self-approval. 
It  was  agony  to  Philip  to  feel  himself  at  fault — most  of  all  in  matters 
of  taste.  He  gave  her  a  quick  look  of  gratitude.  She  met  the  look 
and  smiled. 

He  cried  out,  “Selma,  how  did  you  happen  to  love  me—” 

Her  smile  grew  tremulous.  She  shook  her  head.  His  heart 
swelled.  He — he  had  awakened  that  wonderful  winged  spirit  in  her 
eyes!  He  caught  her  hands.  “My  Brunhilde.” 

The  light  in  her  eyes  went  out.  “Not  Brunhilde,  Selma,”  she 
said. 

His  hold  on  her  hand  loosened.  A  silence  fell  between  them. 
From  the  opposite  cliff  the  church  bell  rang  out  the  hour  of  noon. 
His  face  changed.  “The  bell  and  the  sea — how  they  belong 
together” — .  He  broke  off  murmuring, 

“  ‘Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark — ’ 

“Ah,  that  is  the  perfect  impression!”  He  paused:  an  idea  for  a 
sea  poem  had  passed  with  illusive  glimmer  across  his  mind. 

Selma  watched  him.  “Philip,”  she  said,  “I  think  you  have  most 
happiness  in  your  thoughts.” 

He  did  not  answer.  She  turned  to  look  again  at  the  sea  and  white 
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sunlit  cliffs,  broken  by  ragged  blue  shadows.  “  It  is  joyful  in  the  sun¬ 
shine — but  in  a  winter  storm !  When  you  spoke  of  the  bell  I  remem¬ 
bered  a  song  of  the  sea — an  old  song  of  Finland.  It  is  of  a  girl  whose 
lover  is  a  sailor  and  he  is  drowned,  and  as  he  goes  down  in  the  water 
he  hears  his  ship  bell  ringing,  ringing — and  he  thinks  of  his  marriage 
bell,  and  on  the  land  the  girl  waits  and  hears  the  echo  of  the  bell  and 
thinks  of  her  marriage  bell.  In  the  accompaniment  you  hear  it;  it 
is  like  the  interval  of  this  bell.  .  .  I  sing  it  for  you  tonight.” 

He  answered  as  a  poet  can.  Few  women  at  least  realize  such  a 
refinement  of  appreciation  in  their  lovers.  He  had  said  once  that 
only  in  music  could  appreciation  of  her  be  expressed.  But  words, 
after  all,  were  Philip  Elliott’s  medium.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he 
was  no  longer  dumb  in  her  presence. 

One  day  walking  along  the  beach  by  the  Casino  he  heard  someone 
call  his  name.  Turning  he  saw  a  woman,  an  American  by  her  dress 
and  outline,  waving  to  him.  He  turned  and  went  up  to  her.  It  was 
Mrs.  Van  Lear. 

“There  isn’t  a  soul  here,”  she  complained.  “I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  grave  reproach. 

“If  only  for  that  reason — I  am  glad  that  you  are  glad.” 

They  sat  for  some  time  on  the  beach  together  under  her  pink  para¬ 
sol.  It  threw  a  becoming  glow  upon  her  face.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  how  much  he  enjoyed  talking  with  her.  He  remembered  that 
Selma  never  carried  a  parasol  and  seldom  wore  a  hat. 

The  next  day  as  Selma  and  he  walked  along  the  shore  they  came 
upon  her  reading  a  Tauchnitz  under  the  pink  parasol.  It  had 
seemed  natural  to  join  her. 

PHILIP  analyzed  Selma  less  now.  He  was  conscious  of  being- 
more  at  ease,  more  spontaneous,  more  charming, — in  short, 
more  himself, — with  Mrs.  Van  Lear.  At  times  he  felt  vaguely 
that  Selma  realized  it,  yet  there  was  no  tinge  of  jealousy  or  reproach 
in  her  manner.  Once  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  some¬ 
where  with  Mrs.  Van  Lear  and  her  party,  forgetting  a  previous 
appointment  with  Selma.  Selma  insisted  that  he  should  go  with 
Mrs.  Van  Lear  and  he  went.  He  did  not  consider  what  might  lie 
beneath  the  surface  of  that  quiet  insistence.  Philip  had  more  sen¬ 
sibility  than  penetration. 

One  afternoon  he  remembered  always.  They  had  gone  for  half  a 
day’s  sail  with  two  fishermen.  Late  in  the  afternoon  it  became  very 
rough.  Selma  stood  up  in  the  bowr  of  the  boat  by  the  mast  and 
laughed  as  the  waves  dashed  over  her.  The  wind  loosened  her  hair 
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and  brought  the  color  to  her  face.  Suddenly,  thrill ingly,  she  broke 
out  into  Sentcis  wild  ballad: 

“  ‘  Johohoe,  johohoe,  hejohe, 

Traft  ihr  das  im  Meere  an, 

Hui — wie  saust  der  Wind — johohoe! 

Hui — wie  pfeift's  im  Tau — johohoe!  ’  ” 

The  fishermen  stared.  Philip  told  himself  that  it  was  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  lifetime.  All  that  he  had  felt  in  the  opera  house  rushed  over 
him  again.  When  he  kissed  her  he  felt  the  sea  damp  in  her  hair  and 
the  salt  taste  of  the  sea.  He  went  home  in  a  state  of  exaltation. 

All  night  he  saw  her  face  ....  that  inexpressible  look— 
what  was  it  ?  It  was  not  like  that  first  sacred  surprise  of  love  from 
which  he  had  turned  away  his  eyes.  It  seemed  .  .  .  the  reflec¬ 

tion — summation,  of  the  beauty  of  the  world,  a  thing  of  large  intan¬ 
gible  meanings,  explanations.  It  was  like  the  music  rising  to  a  cli¬ 
max.  What  was  it  that  he  had  missed  of  late  ?  She  loved  him,  he 
believed,  immeasurably — yet  differently — differently  from  what  he 
had  imagined  .  .  .  He  had  not  changed.  It  was  true  that  when 

we  change  ourselves  we  attribute  the  change  to  the  other.  Philip 
realized  that  psychologic  fact.  But  it  was  not  that.  He  had  not 
changed.  All  night  he  held  the  consciousness  of  her  in  his  heart. 

T ne  next  day  he  passed  Mrs.  Van  Lear  twice  without  seeing  her. 

THEY  had  intended  to  leave  before  the  season  began,  vet  the 
crowd  had  come  and  Philip  made  no  suggestion  of  leaving. 
One  evening  there  was  a  concert  at  one  of  the  hotels  for  the 
widows  of  fishermen.  Selma  wore  a  plain  black  dress  which,  if  it  did  not 
entirely  conceal  her  beauty,  did  little  to  emphasize  it.  The  uncon¬ 
sidered  arrangement  of  her  hair  made  the  beautiful  shape  of  her  head 
a  matter  of  inference.  Involuntarily  Philip’s  eyes  went  from  Selma 
to  his  exquisitely  gowned  countrywomen  in  the  audience.  It  was 
strange  that  this  aesthetic  perception  should  have  been  left  out  of  her 
artistic  nature.  He  longed  to  see  her  in  the  white  draperies  of  Br'iin- 
hilde.  Then  she  began  to  sing  “Am  Meer,”  and  everything  else 
was  forgotten.  He  heard  Mrs.  Van  Lear’s  voice,  “  Something  about 
the  sea,  isn’t  it?  German  is  such  an  uncouth  language;  why  are 
people  always  singing  songs  in  it?” 

Then  Selma  sang  “Traume”  and  the  old  passion  leapt  up  like  a 
smothered  flame.  He  did  not  know  what  else  took  place  until  she 
came  again.  She  sang  “ Spinnenrade”  and  he  felt  her  old  power  to 
touch  his  heart  strings  and  leave  them  trembling.  At  the  end  he  met 
her  eyes  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  soul  went  out  to  meet  hers ;  yet 
there  was  something;  in  them  that  he  did  not  understand  that  second 
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before  she  looked  away.  Last  of  all  she  sang  a  Dvorak  gypsy  song: 
“Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me,” — that  dim  dreamlike  thread  of 
melody,  like  elusive  memories  of  the  pain  and  joy  of  some  previous 
existence.  She  sang  it  in  English.  When  she  finished,  the  associa¬ 
tions  that  had  gone  to  create  the  Selma  of  the  last  few  weeks  were 
consumed  in  the  awakened  fire  of  his  passionate  idealism.  Mrs. 
Van  Lear  spoke,  but  he  did  not  hear  her.  Somehow  he  got  away 
from  them  all  and  found  Selma.  She  was  standing  on  the  deserted  ver¬ 
anda,  looking  out  toward  the  sea.  She  turned  quickly  when  he  spoke ; 
the  look  in  her  eyes  left  him  with  a  puzzled  sensation. 

She  took  the  wrap  he  held  out  to  her,  and  stepped  out  on  the 
grass.  He  followed  anxiously — “This  is  bad  for  your  voice — ”  but 
she  made  an  impatient  denial.  His  eyes  rested  upon  her,  his  desire 
reached  out  toward  her,  but,  as  in  the  first  days  of  their  acquaintance, 
he  was  dumb.  After  a  moment  she  turned  and  looked  at  him.  The 
light  from  the  window  fell  upon  her  face,  but  he  could  not  read  her 
eyes.  “That  song,”  he  began  unsteadily,  “weaves  a  spell  about  me. 
It  is  like  an  invisible  net  about  my  heart.  I  can  feel  you  draw  it 
toward  you — ”  Something  in  her  face  stopped  him;  he  thought  she 
was  going  to  speak,  but  she  did  not. 

He  took  her  hand.  She  turned  her  face  aside.  He  was  drawn, 
yet  inexplicably  held  at  a  distance.  Suddenly  she  turned  again  and 
looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

“Do  you  love  me,  Philip?” 

He  started.  “Beloved!  What  a  question.  Can  you  ask?”  He 
kissed  her  hand  passionately.  When  he  raised  his  head  she  asked. 
again  as  if  he  had  not  answered : 

“Philip,  do  you  love  me?” 

“  Selma,  can  you  doubt  it  ?” 

“I  did  not  doubt;  I  asked,”  she  said.  Her  hand  tightened  upon 
his. 

He  repeated  it  vehemently:  “I  love  you,  I  love  you.” 

“It  is  not  my  voice — ” 

“Your  voice  is  you.” 

Her  handclasp  relaxed.  His  eyes  searched  her  face,  but  it  was 
inscrutable.  Yet  there  was  a  stimulation  in  the  consciousness  that  he 
could  not  read  her  thought. 

One  morning  about  two  weeks  later  he  found  her  on  the  hill  oppo¬ 
site  the  cliff  where  they  usually  sat,  sitting  alone  in  the  shadow  of  the 
crucifix,  reading  some  letters. 

“I  looked  for  you  on  the  other  cliff,”  he  remarked  as  he  came  up, 
“but  Brunhilde  had  deserted  her  rock.”  He  looked  down  at  her  in 
gay  reproach. 
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"1  had  a  wish  to  come  here  this  morning.” 

Her  glance  lingered  upon  him  a  moment  as  he  stood  before  her, 
bare  headed,  light  hearted,  in  the  sunshine;  but  as  their  eyes  met, 
hers  returned  to  her  letter. 

He  noticed  the  letterhead  upon  the  paper.  “Von  Rosenberg  is 
still  ‘after’  you,”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes.”  There  was  a  short  pause.  “I  am  tired  of  it  all — all  the 
time  letters,  telegrams  and  last  week  two  men  from  the  Hoftheater” 

“  You  will  not  accept  ?” 

When  she  answered  it  was  without  looking  at  him.  “It  would 
separate  us  at  once.” 

“That  would  be  intolerable,  of  course;  but  need  it  do  that?” 

“  The  engagements  are  now  made  for  the  season.” 

“  There  is  always  a  place  for  Selma  Vitikka.” 

“I  have  refused  all;  I  shall  refuse  all.” 

He  stood  still  looking  off  across  the  water.  The  wind  stirred  a 
short  curl  upon  his  forehead.  A  line  came  between  his  brows.  “  It’s 
an  awful  pity;  it  doesn't  seem  right,”  he  said,  slowly. 

Selma  rose  and  stood  beside  him.  Above  her  the  metal  Christ 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  “Philip,”  she  said.  She  waited  until  his 
eyes  came  around  to  hers,  then  she  held  them.  “Philip,  you  don’t 
love  me.”  It  was  not  a  question  this  time. 

A  passionate  refutation,  a  dozen  denials  sprang  to  his  lips,  but  he 
looked  at  her  and  he  was  dumb.  At  last,  conscious  of  some  move¬ 
ment  on  her  part,  he  lifted  his  eyes.  And  then  for  one  brief  moment 
in  the  white  light  of  noonday  he  saw  the  vision  of  Brunhilde  in  her 
last  hour  as  no  one  had  ever  seen  it  before  or  would  again:  he  saw — 
and  trembled  before  the  sight.  He  caught  his  breath  like  a  sob. 
His  hands  went  out  blindly. 

“  My  Brunhilde — ” 

For  the  last  time  she  looked  at  him.  “Not  Brunhilde ,  Selma,” 
she  said.  With  a  simple  gesture  full  of  majesty  she  restrained  him, 
passed  by  him — down  the  hillside,  out  of  his  life.  “ Brunhilde  the 
woman  is  the  reality,”  she  had  once  said.  He  understood  now.  In 
that  moment  Philip  Elliott  saw  reality  face  to  face. 

Farther  up  the  cliff  the  church  bell  rang  the  hour  of  noon.  He 
threw  himself  face  downward  upon  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
and  clenched  his  hands  in  the  earth.  He  did  not  think  of  the  Fin¬ 
nish  sea  song  now,  or,  in  spite  of  its  appositeness,  of  Elizabeth 
leaving  the  cross.  What  words  came  into  his  mind  ?  Not  Rossetti, 
or  Tennyson,  or  Wagner  .  .  .  “The  Lord  turned  and  looked 

upon  Peter.” 
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WILLIAM  MERRITT  CHASE:  AN  AMERICAN 
MASTER:  BY  KATHARINE  METCALF  ROOF 


1  HE  quality  of  style  in  art  is  indescribable  and  indefinable. 
It  is  more  than  the  possession  of  technique  and  the 
sense  for  color  and  harmonious  arrangement,  for  the 
talented  student  may  display  these  qualities.  It  is 
more  than  individuality.  Style  is  the  indisputable 
possession  of  the  master.  The  thing  that  the  painter 
sees  and  translates  into  his  medium  of  expression 
becomes  his  art  personality,  the  characteristic  quality  that  causes  the 
observer  to  know  the  creator  of  the  canvas  before  he  examines  the 
signature,  and  only  the  “big”  man  has  this  personality;  the  lesser 
man  exhibits  mannerisms  in  place  of  individuality;  the  still  weaker 
imitates  the  manner  of  others.  This  personality,  this  choice,  of  the 
artist  is  his  contribution  to  art;  yet  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have 
individuality  without  style.  Not  all  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
had  it.  Style  is  the  rarest  thing  in  art. 

This  quality  Chase’s  best  and  most  characteristic  canvases  possess. 
Entering  the  gallery  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  where  his  Retro¬ 
spective  Exhibition  was  held,  face  to  face  with  the  full-length  Whistler 
portrait  opposite  the  door  and — a  little  further  along  the  same  wall— 
the  delightful  portrait  of  “Dorothy  and  Her  Sister,”  one  must  have 
been  struck  at  once  by  this  fact. 

Not  all  of  Chase’s  best  work  was  in  this  exhibit.  The  ideal 
collection  of  a  painter  whose  work  is  scattered  all  over  in  museums 
and  private  collections  is  not  easy  to  get  together.  Yet  it  was  fairly 
representative  and  contained,  the  painter  said,  about  one-tenth 
of  his  accomplished  work. 

Almost  every  phase  of  Chase’s  art  was  represented  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  charming  and  individual  park  sketches  which  subse¬ 
quently  found  so  many  imitators,  and  which  were  so  characteristic 
a  development  of  his  art.  There  were  portraits,  still-life  studies — 
an  important  part  of  his  artistic  creed — interiors,  landscapes, — both 
Shinnecock  subjects  and  a  few  recent  Italian  sketches — also,  some 
remarkable  student  work. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  gave  an  interesting  opportunity  to 
analyze  the  different  influences  that  have  played  upon  the  painter 
at  the  various  stages  of  his  artistic  life.  In  the  beginning  we  see  his 
emulation  of  the  splendid  technique  and  substantial  realism  of  the 
Dutch  school,  its  solidity,  richness  of  tone,  feeling  for  texture. 
The  striking  “Portrait  of  an  Artist,”  done  at  a  single  sitting,  belongs 
to  this  period.  The  head  of  “An  Old  Woman”  is  another  fine  piece 
of  technique,  painted  when  the  painter  was  only  twenty  years  old. 
An  interesting  canvas  of  this  type  is  that  of  the  old  woman  seated 
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in  a  dark  interior.  Neither  of  these  last  two  would  probably  be 
taken  for  a  Chase  now,  but  they  are  none  the  less  interesting  as  part 
of  the  story.  The  Spanish  school  also  influenced  the  painter;  not 
only  Velasquez,  the  immortal,  but  a  quality  of  style  peculiarly  Spanish 
characteristic  of  a  modern  painter, — Fortuny.  Other  influences  are 
discernible, — Vianet,  Whistler,  the  Japanese  prints — yet  in  the  end 
in  the  painter’s  mature  work  the  completed  canvas  is  a  Chase  and 
not  an  imitation  of  any  of  the  masters  from  whom  he  learned. 

CHASE  is  first  and  last  an  exponent  of  what  is  glibly  known  as 
“art  for  art’s  sake.”  Broad-minded  as  his  attitude  is  toward 
all  sincere  phases  of  art  and  generously  appreciative  as  he  is 
of  the  work  of  all  men  who  have  anything  to  say,  however  much  their 
theories  or  taste  may  differ  from  his  own,  he  has  no  toleration  for  the 
literary  or  story-telling  art,  and  quite  as  little  for  the  literary  attitude 
toward  art;  that  is  to  say,  the  reading  into  a  picture  of  emotions  and 
ideas  essentially  literary.  For  this  reason  he  has  been  called  by  those 
artists  and  interpreters  of  art  who  have  literary  leanings,  a  painter 
of  the  outside  merely.  It  is  Chase’s  answer  to  the  disturbed  in¬ 
quirer  about  the  “soul”  of  art  that  when  the  outside  is  perfectly  seen 
with  the  painter’s  eye  the  thing  that  is  under  the  surface  will  be  found 
upon  the  canvas. 

He  never  ceases  to  warn  his  pupils  against  the  sin  of  prettiness. 
“1  often  think,”  he  has  said,  “that  those  old  Dutch  masters  were 
fortunate  in  having  had  such  unlovely  subjects.”  To  find  beauty  in 
the  thing  that  does  not  obviously  suggest  it,  to  realize  that  nothing  in 
art  is  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  the  painting  of  the  frankly 
beautiful  thing — these  comments  are  sign-posts  he  offers  for  the 
assistance  of  students,  and  as  suggestions  they  should  go  far  to  make 
the  painter’s  attitude  understandable  to  the  layman. 

Often  in  praising  the  sketch  of  a  student  in  which  the  impression 
has  been  freshly  caught,  he  will  say,  “  I  envy  you  the  good  time  you 
had  doing  that.”  It  is  his  belief  that  the  great  canvases  of  the  world 
were  easily  done,  since  it  is  true  of  all  art  that  a  thing  is  easily  done 
only  when  all  preliminary  processes  are  assimilated  and  have  become 
second  nature.  The  individual  possessed  by  the  sentimental  idea 
to  be  expressed  usually  fumbles  and  feels  in  his  struggle  for  the  means 
of  expression,  and  the  record  of  his  technical  deficiency  is  only  too 
wearily  apparent  on  the  canvas.  Rossetti  was  such  a  type.  Yet 
far  lower  in  the  scale  is  the  academic  painter  of  the  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  type,  who  deals  with  trite  and  decorous  sentiment  through 
the  medium  of  a  tight  correct  knowledge  of  drawing  and  a  bland 
ignorance  of  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  art.  The  very  mention 
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of  such  a  painter  or  such  a  standpoint  to  Chase  is  sufficient  to  bring 
a  cloud  to  his  usually  serene  brow,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  argument 
on  these  subjects.  “I  would  cross  the  street  any  day,”  he  has  said, 
“  to  avoid  a  man  who  differs  with  me  in  art  matters  and  insists  upon  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject.”  One’s  convictions  and  choice  once  established, 
he  believes  nothing  is  gained  by  dispute.  He  invariably  cautions  his 
pupils  against  it,  advising  them  to  associate  with  those  whose  artistic 
convictions  agree  with  their  own,  for  the  artist’s  mental  state  must 
be  one  of  serenity  as  much  as  possible. 

IN  CHASE’S  portraits,  one  feels  always  that  his  subjects  are  recep¬ 
tively  considered,  not  handled  in  a  mannered  way.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  own  children,  a  certain  decorative  treatment 
seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  him.  The  question  of  how  much 
of  the  painter’s  own  personality  goes  into  the  portrait  is  a  subtle  one. 
A  portrait  bearing  interestingly  upon  this  point  is  the  full-length  one 
of  Whistler  already  alluded  to.  The  figure  stands  a  dark  silhouette 
against  an  atmospheric  golden  brown  tone.  Quiet  yet  subtle  in 
treatment,  it  conveys  the  very  essence  of  the  man, — fantastic,  diabolic, 
egotistic,  malicious,  yet  holding  unmistakably  the  light  intangible 
quality  of  genius.  It  is  even  touched  with  the  very  art  personality 
of  the  subject — an  added  subtlety  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  for 
though  the  manner  recalls  Whistler,  the  canvas  as  it  stands  is  un¬ 
mistakably  a  Chase,  not  a  Whistler. 

Such  portraits  as  that  of  Spencer  Kellogg  and  of  “The  Sisters,”— 
both  excellent  technically — portray  unmistakably  the  environment 
and  atmosphere  of  the  sitters.  The  portrait  of  Louis  Windmuller 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  character  painting,  as  is  the  “Portrait  of  a 
Young  Man,”  faintly  smiling,  in  which  every  stroke, — sure,  calcu¬ 
lated,  satisfies  the  technical  sense. 

A  number  of  the  painter’s  portraits  of  his  family  are  conceived  in  the 
mood  of  the  Japanese  print, — although  he  has  also  made  several 
direct  portraits  and  sketches  of  them,  one  of  the  most  charming 
in  the  exhibition  being  that  of  the  little  girl  with  a  red  bow  in  her 
hair.  Among  these  Japanesque  portraits  is  the  celebrated  one  of  the 
painter’s  wife  and  first  child,  the  simple,  reposeful  standing  figure 
in  the  black  kimono  holding  against  one  shoulder  the  soft  form  of  the 
baby.  The  harmony  is  quiet  and  simple, — blacks,  low-toned  whites, 
a  touch  of  red,  a  note  of  smoky  violet  in  the  roll  of  the  kimono  at  the 
feet,  grayish  figures  on  the  black  robe  connecting  the  light  note  of  the 
baby  s  robe  with  the  black  ones,  the  intense  note  of  red  in  the  neck¬ 
band  of  the  kimono  repeated  more  lightly  in  the  handle  of  the  baby’s 
rattle  and  in  the  pattern  on  the  violet  border.  “The  Open  Japanese 
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Book  '  shows  one  oi'  the  artist’s  daughters  in  a  black  kimono  against 
a  neutral  tone.  In  this  one  the  strong  note  of  red  in  the  sash  repeats 
here  and  there  through  the  book  of  prints  and  the  figures  in  the  robe. 
The  smile  and  the  attitude  of  the  hand  are  delightfully  caught.  There 
are  two  other  interesting  portraits  of  this  class,  one  called  “The 
Gray  Kimono,"  in  which  the  finely  felt  color  note  lies  in  the  blue 
touches  in  the  gown  and  book.  Another  called  “The  Red  Box” 
has  luscious  patches  of  watermelon  pink.  In  the  indescribably  fas¬ 
cinating  portrait  of  “Dorothy  and  Her  Sister”  the  significant  note 
is  green. 

These  portraits  just  mentioned  serve  particularly  well  to  illustrate 
the  distinguished  quality  of  Chase’s  color  sense,  so  quiet,  so  poignant, 
so  individual.  His  fondness  for  red,  his  subtle  economical  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  exact  value  of  a  small  touch  of  this  most  misunderstood 
and  abused  of  colors  is  one  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  his  style. 
This  decorative  semi-Japanese  manner  of  portrait  painting  he  seems 
to  use  in  treating  the  “paintable”  subject,  that  which  appeals  to  the 
imagination ;  while  in  the  more  virile  subject,  as  in  many  of  his  male 
portraits,  he  works  in  the  direct  manner.  Yet  these  are  not  mere 
exhibitions  of  technique.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  man  he  has  portrayed  in  the  Windmuller  portrait,  or  in  that 
of  Emil  Paur,  of  Spencer  Kellogg,  or  of  Dr.  Jones. 

One  could  not  enter  upon  the  most  superficial  consideration  of 
Chase’s  work  without  mentioning  his  famous  still-life  studies  which 
constitute  perhaps  the  most  obvious  illustration  of  his  art  philosophy. 
And  they  are  not  mere  feats;  they  have  all  the  qualities  of  tone,  color, 
composition  that  go  to  create  a  work  of  art.  Chase,  once  explaining 
to  a  new  pupil  the  spirit  in  which  to  approach  this  phase  of  art, 
referred  to  that  old  story  of  the  painter  wTose  representations  of  fruit 
were  so  like  nature  that  the  birds  came  down  to  eat  them.  “  I  have 
never  seen  those  pictures,”  he  remarked,  “but  I  don't  need  to.  That 
description  is  enough.  I  knowr  without  seeing  them  that  they  were 
Terrible  Things.”  It  is  necessary  to  capitalize  these  two  words  to 
express  the  painter’s  manner  of  coloring  them.  For  the  gloom  that 
gathers  upon  his  kind  face  at  the  contemplation  of  bad  art  is  like  that 
of  a  savior  of  souls  considering  the  sin  of  the  world. 

ONE  of  Chase’s  most  signiricant  contributions  to  the  history 
of  American  art,  however,  is  his  painting  of  the  figure  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  environment, — the  figure  in  relation  to  the  interior 
(not  the  figure  against  a  background),  the  figure  in  the  landscape. 
The  old  Dutch  painters  were  masters  of  interior  painting,  and  the 
genius  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  appreciated  the  relation  of  the  figure 
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to  the  landscape  in  decorative  art.  Painters  of  the  plein  air  school, 
— notably  the  men  composing  the  original  group  of  the  Ten  American 
Painters, — have  furnished  splendid  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
the  figure  in  the  open.  But  the  landscape  with  the  small  relating 
note  of  the  figure  Chase  has  seen  in  a  way  that  is  all  his  own.  The 
exact  value  of  a  crisp  little  pink  hat,  a  red  bow,  a  child’s  colored  stock¬ 
ings,  a  woman’s  parasol  in  its  relation  to  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Shin- 
necock  moors,  the  small  figures  in  that  quiet  plane  of  grass  of  many 
colors  yet  one  value, — these  qualities  belong  to  Chase.  They  are  not 
imitable  and  are  recognizable  the  minute  the  eye  falls  upon  the  can¬ 
vas  in  a  gallery.  The  figures  are  often  children,  sometimes  a  woman 
or  an  old  man.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  part  of  the  landscape.  The 
sketches  before  referred  to  made  in  Central  and  Prospect  Parks  were 
another  interesting  phase  of  this  kind  of  subject. 

One  very  small  canvas  in  the  exhibition,  called  “Autumn,”  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Chase’s  landscape  manner,  has  a  subdued  harmony  of 
russets,  reds  and  browns.  All  the  quality  of  space  of  a  large  canvas 
lies  in  its  small  compass,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  reveals  the  many  colors  of  the  moors,  yet  always  quietly, 
so  that  no  color  starts  out  to  affront  the  eye  any  more  than  it  does  in 
nature. 

Although  Chase  has  never  chosen  to  paint  with  the  deliberate 
mannerisms  of  the  impressionist,  if  he  wishes  to  impress  a  time  of 
day  upon  his  observer  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  it,  just  as  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  the  atmosphere  and  sunlight  in  the  Italian 
sketches  for  that  of  Long  Island. 

In  his  interiors  there  is  the  same  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the 
figure  to  its  surroundings.  In  the  matter  of  painting  the  atmosphere 
of  a  dark  interior,  the  light  in  the  dark,  Chase  has  not  only  been  ex¬ 
traordinarily  successful,  but  has  succeeded  in  imparting  the  secret 
to  a  number  of  his  pupils.  There  was  a  canvas  of  this  kind  in  the 
collection,  showing  a  dark  room  with  a  streak  of  light  by  the  edge  of 
a  portiere,  the  figure  of  one  child  and  the  head  of  another.  Although 
interesting,  it  is  less  successful,  perhaps,  than  some  others  he  has  done 
with  this  effect. 

Chase’s  manner  of  using  water  color  and  pastel  is  worth  noting. 
In  his  effects  there  is  never  any  obtruded  sense  of  the  medium,  only 
so  much  consciousness  of  it  as  enables  him  to  utilize  its  special  quality, 
— as  the  delicacy,  suggestiveness  and  lightness  of  pastel,  and  the  trans¬ 
parent  quality  obtainable  with  water  color.  He  has  commented  upon 
the  fact  that  the  water  colorist  often  seems  to  discard  all  idea  of 
values  and  naturalistic  effect  in  using  this  medium.  Considering  one  of 
these  fictitious  productions  from  one  of  his  students,  he  would  mur- 
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rnur  protesting!}7  in  the  painter’s  eliminative  speech, — “The  state  of 
mind  with  which  you  approached  it,  madam — ”  (chronic  water  col¬ 
orists  are  usually  feminine) :  “Think  of  it  as  if  it  were  something  else.” 

IN  THE  art  development  of  the  country  Chase  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  figure.  His  talent  developed  early.  He  was  bom  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  studied  first  with  J.  O.  Eaton  in  New  York,  afterward 
with  Piloty  in  Munich,  where  he  was  honored  with  a  scholarship  at 
the  Munich  Academy.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  in  company 
with  a  number  of  other  promising  young  painters  he  swiftly  revolted 
from  the  dr}’  conservatism  of  tne  old  Academy  and  founded  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Art  Students’  League.  The  exhibitions  of  the  new 
Society,  while  attracting  widespread  attention  and  accomplishing 
much  for  the  advancement  of  American  art,  at  first  brought  very  little 
remuneration  to  the  exhibitors.  Chase  was  many  times  president 
of  the  Society  and  had  much  to  do  with  influencing  the  admission  of 
the  work  of  young  artists.  As  the  time  went  on  the  Academy  grew 
somewhat  more  modern  in  its  views  and  finally  not  many  years  ago 
the  two  societies  were  united. 

As  a  teacher  Chase  has  not  only  been  connected  with  the  Art  League. 
His  private  class  at  first  held  in  his  own  studio  grew  into  the  Chase 
School.  He  afterward  gave  up  the  management,  but  remained  for 
several  years  as  an  instructor,  finally  returning  again  to  the  League, 
with  w  hose  beginnings  he  had  been  closely  associated.  Aside  from 
his  work  in  New’  York,  he  has  taught  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  where  he  was  a  powerful  influence,  and  at  the 
Hartford  Art  School.  His  summer  school  at  Shinnecock,  Long  Island, 
is  famous.  He  has  also  conducted  parties  of  students  through  the 
various  galleries  of  Europe.  The  wrell-know7n  painter,  Irving  Wiles, 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  also  Ellen  and  Lydia  Emmet  and  the  late  Louis 
Loeb.  Eugene  Paul  Ullman,  a  young  painter  now  doing  excellent 
work,  is  another.  Martha  Walker  is  one  of  his  talented  Philadelphia 
pupils.  C.  W.  Hawthorne  is  a  pupil  who  has  had  the  advantage 
of  his  tuition  and  interest,  also  Jerome  Myers.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
younger  artists  exhibiting  at  the  yearly  exhibitions  have  at  one  time 
or  another  studied  with  him.  That  he  has  the  genius  of  the  teacher 
is  beyond  doubt.  Striving  always  to  impress  the  few  large  things 
that  are  the  basic  principles  of  art,  he  never  seeks  to  impose  his  own 
individuality  upon  his  pupils.  The  less  original  ones  may  imitate 
him, — perhaps  later  to  find  their  own  manner, — but  never  was  Chase 
known  to  discourage  or  disturb  any  individuality  in  a  student,  how- 
ever  it  might  depart  from  his  own  manner  or  taste.  His  patience  in 
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explanation  with  the  least  promising  pupil  will  endure,  one  feels,  quite 
beyond  the  point  of  a  master’s  obligation  not  to  smother  the  gleam .  Yet 
he  says  that  often  pupils  who  seemed  to  promise  little  at  first  have 
afterward  developed  the  most  satisfactorily.  Certain  phrases  of 
his, -—whimsical,  kindly,  humorous,  impressionistic,  will  always  linger 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  studied  with  him.  In  contemplating 
one  of  those  peculiarly  dreary  painstaking  landscapes,  sometimes 
offered  by  students  for  criticism,  the  thought  that  presents  itself  to 
his  mind  is,  “  How  terrible  if  nature  were  to  come  to  look  to  you  like 
that!”  Once  after  he  had  given  a  long  explanatory  criticism  upon 
a  most  unpromising  piece  of  work, — a  Central  Park  sketch  executed 
in  clashing  colors— -only  to  be  met  at  the  end  with  a  fresh  question 
from  the  complacent  amateur,  showing  that  she  had  not  understood 
a  word  he  had  said,  the  painter’s  patience  gave  way  to  this  extent: 

“  What  I  mean,  madam,  is  that - ”  he  paused  helplessly,  then 

finally  brought  out  desperately,  “if  it  looks  like  that  in  the  Park  I 
don’t  want  to  go  there.”  Yet  his  comments,  however  brief,  are  not 
merely  amusing.  They  can  illuminate  a  whole  pathway  for  the 
student.  Certainly  no  one  of  any  receptivity  could  come  in  touch 
with  his  mind  without  taking  away  something. 

Of  the  man  himself  something  may  surely  be  said  in  consideration 
of  an  exhibition  which  is  also  a  recognition  and  a  tribute.  His  gen¬ 
erous  kindness  to  pupils,  practical  as  well  as  artistic,  his  u  n  resent - 
fulness  of  the  occasional  ingratitude,  of  the  things  other  people  reckon 
as  injuries,  are  characteristics  familiar  to  all  his  students.  Nothing 
seems  to  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  purchase  the  picture  of  a 
successful  pupil,  and  he  has  helped  many  on  the  way  by  this  means. 
Professional  jealousy — that  most  painful  spectacle  in  so  many  whose 
abilities  should  render  them  free  from  it — is  something  unknown  to  him. 
His  large  family  he  considers  a  contribution  to  his  art  rather  than  an 
interference.  His  children  have  not  been  shut  out  of  his  studio 
save  in  working  hours.  One  of  his  most  delightful  interiors  shows  a 
group  of  them  playing  ring  toss.  He  had  caught  them  just  at  that 
moment  one  afternoon  in  his  studio. 

Chase’s  portrait  hangs  in  the  Uffizzi  in  that  interesting  gallery 
devoted  to  the  portraits  of  painters  by  themselves.  And  among  his 
various  medals  is  one  received  within  the  last  few  years  from  Munich. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  these  recognitions  coming  to  an  artist  while 
he  is  still  in  the  midst  of  his  work.  Yet  the  deepest  proof  of  what 
Chase  is  and  what  he  has  done  lies  in  his  pictures  themselves  and  in 
the  wide  circle  of  his  influence,  the  ripples  of  which  will  still  be  widen¬ 
ing  in  the  next  generation  of  painters. 
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CRAFTSMAN  house  should  be  surrounded  by  grounds 
that  embody  the  Craftsman  principles  of  utility,  economy 
of  effort  and  beauty.  All  these  qualities  it  is  possible  for 
the  average  man  to  achieve  in  his  garden  by  a  little  care¬ 
ful  study  and  skilful  planning.  The  majority  of  home 
owners  today  are  people  who  must  necessarily  depend 
1  upon  their  own  efforts  for  taking  care  of  and  beautifying 
their  home  grounds.  As  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  they  are  as  a 
rule  workers  in  the  city  who  could  afford  to  give  perhaps  a  part  of 
Saturday  and  all  day  Sunday  to  any  garden  they  had,  with  an 
occasional  hour  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  and  holidays  thrown 
in.  This,  of  course,  means  that  their  gardens  must  be  planned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  require  the  minimum  amount  of  care  and  stand  the 
maximum  amount  of  neglect.  In  answer  to  the  obvious  question: 
“  Since  the  time  I  could  spend  upon  it  is  likely  to  be  limited,  could  I 
really  have  much  of  a  garden?”  the  answer  is  emphatically  “You 
can  if  you  wish.  You  can  have  a  most  considerable  garden  of  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  fruit  and  berries  that  will  quite  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
beauty  and  utility  and  give  you  a  splendid  outlet  for  your  natural 
desire  to  grow  things.”  The  amount  of  ground  you  have  is  a  ruling 
factor,  of  course,  in  your  plans,  but  even  on  the  smallest  suburban 
lot,  say  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet,  perhaps  less,  a  very  satisfactory 
garden  scheme  can  be  worked  out. 

In  order  to  practically  illustrate  just  what  can  be  done,  we  have 
taken  four  of  our  most  popular  designs  for  Craftsman  houses  and 
have  made  garden  plans  for  them  in  which  the  most  economical  use 
of  the  surrounding  land  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  and  in 
which  we  have  had  regard  also  for  beauty.  In  house  number  one 
we  have  taken  a  plot  approximately  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet 
and  put  on  it  a  house  that  is  about  forty  feet  square,  and  we  have 
pictured  it  as  it  would  appear  in  the  early  spring.  As  will  be  noted, 
we  have  provided  for  a  vegetable  garden,  a  drying  space,  an  orchard, 
a  good-sized  lawn  and  flower  borders.  In  laying  out  the  part  devoted 
to  vegetables  we  have  suggested  a  large  number  of  paths.  These 
paths  are  almost  a  necessity.  While  they  cut  down  the  space,  they 
make  it  possible  for  the  home  owner  to  hoe  his  vegetables  without 
going  up  to  his  ankles  in  mud,  and  thus  the  garden  is  likely  to  get  much 
more  attention.  The  space  as  given  does  not  seem  large.  It  will, 
however,  provide  more  vegetables  than  the  average  person  would 
imagine,  and  would  certainly  grow  sufficient  of  the  staple  vegetables 
to  keep  a  family  of  four  or  five  well  supplied  throughout  the  summer. 

In  choosing  the  vegetables  you  will  plant,  and,  in  fact,  in  con- 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  WITH  SPRING¬ 
TIME  GARDEN  IN  BLOOM  :  YELLOW 
PREDOMINATING. 


an  early  summer  craftsman  garden  in 

ROSE,  LAVENDER,  BLUE  AND  WHITE:  HOUSE 
SKETCHED  FROM  CRAFTSMAN  MODEL. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  WITH  LATE  SUMMER 
GARDENS,  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS 
PLANTED  SIDE  RY  SIDE. 


A  BRILLIANT  FALL  CRAFTSMAN  GARDEN,  ACHIEVED 
WITH  BUT  LITTLE  LABOR  AND  MONEY,  SHOWING 
INTERESTING  RELATION  TO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE; 
TONE  RED  AND  PURPLE. 
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sidering  the  entire  garden  scheme,  it  is  best  to  be  careful  not  to  plan 
for  more  than  you  can  really  take  care  of.  Agree  with  yourself  that 
you  will  be  faithful  to  your  garden;  decide  just  how  many  hours  you 
are  sure  you  will  be  able  to  spend  each  week  upon  it,  and  err  on  the 
small  side  in  making  your  estimate  rather  than  on  the  larger.  Do 
not  put  into  your  vegetable  garden  things  which  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  cultivating  throughout  the  season,  such  as  celery  which  has 
to  be  banked  up.  Choose  the  standard  things,  such  as  peas,  beets, 
beans,  green  onions,  carrots,  spinach,  radishes,  limas,  parsley,  turnips, 
that  practically  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  sowing,  harvesting 
and  a  small  amount  of  labor  each  week.  Tomatoes,  lettuce  and 
asparagus  require  a  little  attention  and  should  be  added  only  after 
considerable  thought.  It  is  better  not  to  have  them  than  to  have 
them  come  to  nothing  through  neglect.  You  can  have  corn  and 
squash  and  cabbage,  and  perhaps  muskmelons  and  watermelons 
too  if  your  space  permits.  If  you  wish  to  add  potatoes  you  must 
be  able  to  provide  considerable  land  and  time  for  them. 

IT  IS  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  horticulture  specialists  are  all  the 
time  studying  to  produce  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers 
that  will  stand  bad  conditions  and  neglect  and  be  free  from  pests. 
It  is  wise  to  get  the  catalogues  of  good  seedsmen,  read  them  carefully 
for  suggestions,  because  they  are  usually  reliable,  and  select  those 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables  which  are  quoted  as  most  hardy. 

Fruit  and  some  small  berries  can  be  included  in  the  garden  of  a 
Craftsman  house.  Recently  very  satisfactory  dwarf  fruit  trees  have 
been  developed.  You  can  get  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and 
nectarines.  They  grow  to  about  six  feet  and  are  very  compact  of 
form,  and  produce,  for  their  size,  a  large  amount  of  perfect,  good- 
flavored  fruit.  They  are  especially  suited  to  a  Craftsman  garden 
because,  though  like  all  fruit  trees  they  must  be  sprayed  and  pruned, 
these  processes  involve  the  smallest  amount  of  labor  and  can  be  done 
from  the  ground  instead  of  from  ladders.  In  plan  number  one  we 
have  placed  these  trees  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  where  they 
will  get  the  largest  amount  of  sun.  The  best  small  fruits  for  the 
Craftsman  garden  are  gooseberries  and  currants.  These  bushes 
ask  practically  no  attention.  Raspberries  are  possible,  but  they 
require  cutting  down  each  year.  Blackberries  should  be  avoided 
because  they  have  a  tendency  to  run  wild.  The  plan  provides,  as 
can  be  seen,  a  good  piece  of  lawn  close  to  the  house.  It  is  best  that 
this  should  be  kept  practically  open  and  free  from  small  flower  beds 
or  shrubs,  as  these  are  troublesome  when  the  lawn  is  being  mowed. 
The  character  and  color  of  the  house  itself  must  be  very  carefully 
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taken  into  consideration  in  choosing  and  planting  the  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  house  should  have  some 
trees  about  it:  if  there  are  any  already  on  the  ground,  so  much  the 
better;  if  not,  of  course,  they  must  be  furnished.  Trees  of  a  very 
satisfactory  size,  quite  large  enough  to  be  really  impressive,  can  be 
bought  from  any  nursery,  and  if  the  home  owner  can  afford  nothing 
else  he  should  at  the  outset  afford  several  good  trees.  Evergreens, 
such  as  cedars,  spruces,  firs  and  arborvitae  are  most  satisfactory 
because  they  decorate  the  grounds  the  year  through.  On  the  plan 
we  have  indicated  a  cedar  tree  at  each  side  of  the  front  gate.  These 
grow  quite  tall  and  have  a  pyramidal  shape  that  suits  them  especially  for 
flanking  the  gateway.  Maples  grow  rather  quickly  and  one  placed 
close  to  the  house  might  be  added  to  this  plan,  to  take  away  any  sense 
of  bareness  from  the  fi^ade.  Birches,  because  of  their  beautiful 
white  bark,  are  decorative  even  in  winter,  and  one  ought  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  trees  planted.  Dwarf  Japanese  cut-leaf  maples 
have  a  beautiful  red  foliage  in  spring  and  fall,  and  a  place  should  be 
found  for  at  least  one  where  it  will  be  seen  against  evergreens,  if 
possible. 

The  flower  garden  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  its  harmo¬ 
nizing  in  color  with  the  house.  The  first  illustrated  is  browrn  with 

a  dark  red  roof.  Success  in 
making  the  colors  of  the  flowrers 
harmonize  with  the  house  is 
merely  a  matter  of  careful 
thought  and  planning.  One  can 
have  from  flowers  almost  as 
many  colors  as  a  painter  can  mix 
on  his  palette,  and  one  can  have 
them  from  early  spring  until 
late  fall,  and  in  the  winter  one 
can  have  shrubs  with  beautiful 
red,  yellow7  or  green  branches. 
What  are  known  as  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants  are  the  most 
popular  ones  now,  and  justly  so. 
They  are  the  best  ones  for  a 
Craftsman  garden  because  they 
mean  the  smallest  amount  of 
trouble,  and  because  they|  are 
likely  to  survive  the  largest 
amount  of  neglect.  After  tnev 

PLAN  FOR  PLANTING  SPRING  ,  °  .  . ,  . 
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PLAN  FOR  PLANTING  EARLY 
summer  Jgarden:  (NO.  2) 

THE  suggestions  we  give  for 
planting  the  garden  of 
house  number  one  will 
bring  a  general  impression  of  a 
cheerful  yellow  all  over  the 
garden.  In  the  garden  scheme 
flowering  shrubs  must  be  in¬ 
cluded,  and  we  have  suggest¬ 
ed  here  forsythia  or  golden  bell 
as  the  most  important  shrub. 
To  assist  in  giving  the  yellow 
effect  we  have  included  daffodils 
sprinkled  thickly  in  the  borders, 
also  red  and  yellow  tulips,  yellow 
iris  and  yellow  crocus.  At  each 
side  of  the  steps  we  have  placed 
a  yellow  peony.  With  these 
flowers  in  predominance  an 
especially  bright  and  sunny 
effect  will  be  produced  in  the 


their  places  forever,  and  all  they 
need  is  to  be  raked  around  with 
the  hoe  occasionally  and  to 
have  their  roots  thinned  out 
when  they  have  begun  to  grow 
too  thickly.  Even  when  not  in 
bloom  they  furnish  decorative 
foliage  to  cover  the  bare  earth. 
In  planting  the  flowers  make  a 
careful  selection  so  that  you  may 
have  a  succession  of  bloom  and 
so  that  the  colors  of  the  flowers 
shall  not  clash  with  each  other 
or  clash  with  the  house.  Be 
careful  not  to  put  the  magenta 
flowers  against  pink  ones  for 
example,  or  to  have  on  the 
porch  climbing  roses  that  will 
not  harmonize  with  the  red  of 
the  roof,  or  purple  against  pink. 


PLAN  FOR  PLANTING  LATE 
SUMMER  GARDEN  :  (NO.  3) 
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springtime.  In  the  beds  there 
will,  of  course,  be  other  hardy 
annuals  showing  their  foliage 
to  fill  in  the  bare  spots.  These 
will  come  out  later,  but  they 
naturally  also  should  be  planted 
with  an  understanding  of  the 
combination  of  color  they  will 
make  at  their  period  of  bloom, 
and  its  relation  to  the  house. 
The  plot  surrounding  this  house  is 
seventy-five  bv  one  hundred  feet, 
room  enough  for  a  small  garden. 

HOUSE  number  two  is  built 
of  grayish  brown  stone 
and  brown  shingles,  and 
has  a  dull-green  roof.  The  plot 
on  which  it  is  located  is  of 
slightly  irregular  shape,  as  plots 
usually  are  in  the  better  class 
of  properties.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  two  hundred  feet 
ana  slopes  slightly  up  from  the  northeast  to  a  level  space,  on  the 
edge  of  which  the  house  is  placed,  facing  southeast  in  order  to  get 
the  sunlight  in  the  living  room,  dining  room  and  main  bedrooms. 

In  making  the  plan  for  the  flower  planting  we  have  had  in  mind 
the  general  appearance  of  the  place  in  early  summer.  These  are 
the  months  when  one  can  expect  to  get  the  best  out  of  one’s  roses. 
A  delightful  rose  for  a  Craftsman  garden  is  the  Japanese  variety 
usually  called  Rugosa,  which  seems  to  be  proof  against  all  floral 
ailments.  It  produces  flowers  somewhat  like  the  wild  rose,  only 
larger  and  richer  in  color,  and  has  a  thick,  somewhat  lustrous  foliage 
that  makes  it  very  satisfactory  as  a  shrub  as  well  as  a  flower.  It  is 
being  constantly  developed,  and  the  newer  proved  varieties  are  sure 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Craftsman  gardener.  It  produces  large  red 
seed-pods  that  are  extremely  decorative  in  the  fall.  Rugosa  roses 
can  be  planted  freely  among  the  shrubs.  A  climbing  rose  is  always 
a  cheerful  decoration  to  a  house.  It  softens  the  lines  and  gives  shade 
if  allowed  to  run  over  the  porch.  Some  varieties  of  climbing  roses 
bloom  with  an  almost  miraculous  profusion.  As  the  roof  of  the  house 
is  a  dark  green,  we  would  suggest  in  this  case  a  deep  pink  climbing 
rose.  Standard  roses  are  those  that  have  been  grafted  to  the  top 
of  a  sturdy  trunk,  and  usually  stand  two  or  three  feet  high,  bushing  out 
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at  the  top.  These  can  be  planted  at  the  edges  of  a  walk,  as  we  suggest 
in  this  plan.  They  have  a  note  of  formality  that  is  not  too  strong 
to  harmonize  with  a  Craftsman  house. 

The  choice  of  shrubs  offered  for  this  time  of  the  year  is  quite 
generous.  We  have  had  in  mind  a  scheme  of  coloring  largely  lavender 
and  white.  The  key  to  this  scheme  will  be  set  in  shrubs  by  the 
lilacs  which  can  be  had  in  both  white  and  lavender.  There  are 
Japanese  snowballs,  mock  orange  and  spiraea  for  the  note  of  white 
in  the  shrubs.  Among  the  flowers,  columbine,  iris,  forget-me-not 
and  lily-of-the-valley  will  contribute  to  the  general  lavender  and  white 
effect,  and  will  come  in  bloom  in  this  period. 

Grapes  a  Craftsman  gardener  can  have  without  much  trouble, 
and  a  grape  arbor  is  included  in  the  second  plan.  The  vegetable 
garden  is  placed  to  the  side  and  is  screened  from  the  road  by  the  grape 
arbor,  and  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  have  been  planted  along 
another  side  to  hide  it  partially  from  the  main  pathway  to  the  house. 
If  borders  are  placed  on  the  lawn  side  of  the  arbor  and  the  row  of 
bushes,  the  effect  will  be  very  satisfactory.  There  should  also  be 
borders  in  front  of  the  house,  and  we  have  suggested  that  they  run 
part  of  the  way  down  the  path  from  the  house  on  both  sides,  and  part 
of  the  way  up  from  the  gate  on  both  sides,  the  standard  roses  serving 
to  join  the  two  effects  of  bloom.  Poplar  trees  are  of  interesting  shape, 
making  slim  pyramids,  and  are  suitable  to  plant,  as  we  have  indicated 
in  this  plan,  at  the  sides  of  the  gateway.  A  low  hedge  of  privet 
might  be  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn  to  separate  it  from  the  public 
roadway  or  sidewalk.  Dwarf  fruit  trees  would  be  effective  on  the 
slope  at  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  evergreens  might  be  clustered 
behind  the  beds  at  the  gateway  and  in  the  front  corners  of  the  plot. 
A  maple  tree  and  perhaps  a  birch  might  be  planted  close  to  the  house. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  flowers  for  midsummer,  that  would 
harmonize  with  this  house,  would  be  one  emphasizing  the  blues  and 
whites.  This  would  make  the  garden  seem  cool  during  the  hot  July 
and  August  days  when  one  prefers  to  have  the  red  and  yellow  out  of 
sight.  The  larkspurs,  the  campanulas  or  bell  flowers,  the  aconitums 
or  monkshoods,  and  the  platycodons  will  make  a  good  show  of  blue 
and  white  at  this  time.  And  among  the  shrubs  deutzia  and  blue 
spiraea  are  in  blossom. 

PLAN  number  three  is  made  for  the  effect  of  late  summer.  One 
of  the  important  features  of  this  plan  is  the  placing  of  the 
vegetable  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  A  properly  kept 
vegetable  garden  is  in  its  way  as  beautiful  as  a  flower  garden,  and 
by  treating  it  decoratively  and  letting  it  have  here  and  there  a  few 
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clumps  of  flowers,  it  can  be  made  a  very  charming  spot  indeed.  It 
will  be  in  conformity  with  the  Craftsman  spirit  that  so  essential 
a  part  of  the  home  as  the  vegetable  garden  need  not  be  hidden.  In 
late  summer  this  garden  will  have  its  vegetables  well  toward  maturity, 
and  if  corn  has  been  planted  it  will  be  showing  its  decorative  foliage. 
As  one  method  of  marking  the  boundary  of  this  vegetable  garden 
we  have  placed  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  between  it  and  the 
pathway  to  the  house.  The  floral  scheme  consists  of  long  borders 
at  the  edge  of  the  path  from  the  gate,  and  borders  around  the  house. 
A  few  annuals,  such  as  nasturtiums,  poppies,  asters  and  cosmos 
require  so  little  attention  that  they  can  be  used  profusely  in  a  Crafts¬ 
man  garden.  This  late  summer  plan  calls  for  poppies  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  In  the  long  borders  beside  the  main  walk  the 
predominant  flower  is  golden  glow.  Hollyhocks  have  been  indicated 
in  the  beds  at  the  side  of  the  house.  Unless  somewhat  protected 
from  heavy  winds,  these  are  likely  to  be  damaged,  and  so  a  sheltered 
location  such  as  the  one  indicated  is  best.  The  plot  for  this  garden 
is  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet. 

The  substantial  house  we  have  chosen  in  this  case  is  of  cement 
with  brownish  yellow  stone  and  a  brown  roof.  The  general  effect  of 
the  flowers  in  the  garden  will  harmonize  well  with  this  house,  since 
the  predominant  colors  are  a  warm  yellow  and  white.  Rose  of 
Sharon  is  a  good-sized  shrub  that  blossoms  in  late  summer.  The 
white  variety  would  be  best  for  this  planting.  The  house  faces  the 
north,  and  the  dwarf  fruit  trees  are  placed  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
evergreens  and  other  trees  could  be  planted  at  the  edges  of  the  plot 
with  the  shrubs  in  between.  An  interesting  arrangement  wauld  be 
to  have  little  round  box  bushes  flanking  the  gateway,  and  Rose  of 
Sharon  on  each  side  of  the  pathway  in  front  of  the  house. 

THE  fourth  garden  plan  contains  suggestions  for  planting  with 
fall  effects  in  mind.  Here  again  the  house  is  on  an  irregularly 
shaped  piece  of  property  and  on  the  brow  of  a  slight  slope. 
This  piece  of  ground  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  the  house  is  placed  to  face  the 
northwest.  The  garden  occupies  ground  to  the  northeast  and  is 
partly  screened  by  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  before  which  is 
a  flower  border.  In  the  front  of  the  house  are  two  borders  with  a 
path  between,  the  one  closest  the  house  being  filled  with  nasturtiums 
that  keep  up  their  bloom  until  frost,  and  the  other  devoted  largely  to 
red,  white  and  yellow  chrysanthemums.  The  path  down  to  the  gate 
is  also  fringed  with  nasturtiums. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  fall  flowers, — an  annual,  by  the  way — 
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is  salvia.  It  is  so  wonderful  in  color  that  one  can  hardly  afford  to  do 
without  it,  but  it  must  be  started  indoors  in  March  in  “flats.”  Its 
color  is  so  decided  that  it  kills  nearly  everything  else,  and  so  should 
be  very  carefully  handled.  We  have  indicated  salvia  on  one  side 
of  the  house,  where  it  will  be  seen  almost  alone  and  not  clash  with 
other  flowers.  Cosmos  will  last  till  frost  and  might  be  planted  in  the 
border  shielding  the  vegetable  garden,  in  some  strong  deep  reds  that 
would  stand  the  proximity  of  the  brilliant  salvia.  The  grape  arbor 
is  placed  to  the  southwest  of  the  house,  and  the  orchard  of  dwarf 
fruit  trees  on  the  slope  to  the  southwest.  What  is  known  as  Japanese 
barbery,  that  turns  an  exquisite  deep  red  in  the  fall,  makes  a  hedge 
of  moderate  height.  This  might  be  used  to  divide  the  lawn  from  the 
roadway.  About  the  only  shrub  that  can  be  counted  on  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  the  hardy  hydrangea,  and  we  have  suggested  one  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  second  border  before  the  house.  The  Japanese 
cut-leaf  maples  have  a  gorgeous  foliage  in  fall,  and  a  good  specimen 
tree  of  this  would  be  effective  near  the  house. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  evergreens  will  be  most  useful, 
and  a  house  to  be  occupied  in  the  fall  should  have  clumps  of  such 
trees  planted  about.  To  give  importance  to  the  gateway  in  this 
plan  we  have  indicated  privets  which  hold  their  foliage  very  late. 

The  tastes  and  desires  and  needs  of  people,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  their  gardens  can  be  laid  out  and  taken  care  of,  vary 
so  that  one  must  necessarily  restrict  oneself  to  rather  general  sug¬ 
gestions.  These  plans  that  we  have  worked  out  indicate  what  can 
be  done,  but  the  best  results  will,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  those 
who  study  their  own  problem  for  themselves.  In  general,  a  Crafts¬ 
man  garden  should  be  broad  in  its  color  effects,  and  those  effects 
should  be  carefully  considered  with  regard  to  the  general  color  and 
character  of  the  house  itself.  A  formal  garden  after  the  plan  sur¬ 
rounding  a  French  or  Italian  chateau  would  be  decidedly  out  of 
keeping  with  a  Craftsman  house,  and  yet  a  Craftsman  garden  should 
have  a  certain  unpretentious,  sincere  order.  Even  to  carry  out  a 
definite  color  scheme  with  too  great  a  strictness  would  introduce  a 
note  of  artificiality  that  would  be  counter  to  the  spirit  of  a  Craftsman 
house. 

The  study  of  gardening  is  a  thoroughly  engrossing  thing.  It 
really  becomes  a  passion.  It  is  easy  to  become  expert  in  it  because 
the  sellers  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  are  only  too  anxious,  through 
their  catalogues,  to  give  all  the  information  the  gardener  might  need, 
and  there  are  helpful  magazines  devoted  to  gardening  in  all  its  aspects. 
Results  in  gardening  are  obtained,  not  so  much  through  spending 
money,  as  through  careful  study  and  faithful  work.  The  cost  of 
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seeds  and  of  plants  is  but  little.  The  Craftsman  gardener  who  knows 
how  to  select  his  plants  and  how  properly  to  take  care  of  them  will 
inevitably  produce  the  finest  flowers  and  the  most  delicious  vegetables. 

Schedule  of  Planting  for  Early  Spring  Garden.  1 . — House. 
2. — Cedars.  3. — Shrubs:  forsythia,  spiraea,  deutzia,  etc.  4. — Banks 
of  rose-bushes:  Red,  yellow  and  white  rugosas.  5. — Border  beds  of 
hardy  flowers:  Daffodils,  iris,  crocus,  tulips  in  bloom,  backed  by 
other  flowers  such  as  larkspur,  columbine,  phlox,  bell  flower.  6. — 
Peony  bushes.  7. — Plots  with  vegetables.  8. — Gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes.  9. — Dwarf  fruit  trees  in  bloom.  10. — Drying 
ground.  11.— Lawn.  12. — Walks.  (See  page  fifty-two.) 

Schedule  of  Planting  for  Early  Summer  Garden.  1 . — House. 
2. — Border:  Lily-of-the-valley  close  to  house,  phlox.  3. — Border: 
Sweet-william,  iris,  phlox,  etc.  4. — Standard  rose-bushes.  5. — Pop¬ 
lars.  6.— Shrubs:  Japanese  snow-ball,  mock-orange,  spiraea,  backed 
by  small  evergreens.  7. — Grape  arbor.  8. — Vegetable  garden.  9.— 
Dwarf  fruit  trees.  10. — Walks.  11. — Currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes.  (See  page  fifty-three.) 

Schedule  of  Planting  for  Late  Summer  Garden.  1  .—House. 
2. — Vegetable  garden.  3. — Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  4. — 
Borders  with  phlox  and  golden  glow  as  main  flower.  5. — Border 
with  poppies.  6. — Borders  with  hollyhocks.  6a. — Lilies  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  7. — Dwarf  fruit  trees.  8. — Drying  yard.  9. — 
Rose  of  Sharon.  10. — Lawn.  11. — Pyramidal  box  bushes  at  gate¬ 
way.  12. — Walks.  (See  page  fifty-three.) 

Schedule  of  Planting  for  Fall  Garden.  1. — House.  2. — 
Vegetable  plot, — corn  prominent.  3. — Currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes.  4. — Border  with  red  and  white  cosmos.  5. — Border  of 
salvia.  6. — Border  of  nasturtiums.  7. — Border  with  chrysanthe¬ 
mums:  Red,  white  and  yellow.  8. — Grape  arbor.  9. — Dwarf  fruit 
trees.  10. — Japanese  cut-leaf  maple.  11. — Shrubs.  12. — Hardy 
hydrangeas.  13. — -Evergreens.  14. — Birch  or  pin  oak.  15. — Pyra¬ 
midal  privets.  16. — Japanese  barberry  hedge.  17. — Old  trees. 
(See  page  fifty-four.) 
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DINSMOOR 

T  WILL  never  be  known  how  many  people  living  on 
a  salary  or  wages  in  some  form,  with  little  or  no  time 
undirected  by  other  people,  throw  up  their  positions 
when  they  read  “Three  Acres  and  Liberty,” — such 
beguiling  statements  does  it  make  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  pleasure,  health  and  profit. 

“An  acre,”  says  this  courageous  inspiring  book,“  will 
produce  in  asparagus  3000  bunches  at  20  cents  a  bunch.  ...$600.00 


In  onions,  600  bushels  at  75  cents  a  bushel .  225.00 

In  peas,  50  bushels  at  $2.00  a  bushel .  100.00” 


The  income  from  fruit  grown  on  “three  acres”  is  even  more 
alluring.  From  an  acre  of  blackberries,  sold  at  seven  cents  a  quart, 
one  may  be  assured  of  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  from  strawberries 
at  five  cents  a  quart,  four  hundred  dollars.  As  small  fruits  are  com¬ 
mon  things  that  everybody  wants,  what  life  could  be  happier,  easier 
or  freer  than  one  spent  in  raising  and  marketing  these  products  ? 

Mr.  Hall’s  book  came  to  my  notice  at  the  psychological  moment. 
I  held  my  breath  while  I  read  it.  I  knew  precisely  where  to  get 
three  acres  of  land,  with  a  house  and  barn  and  old  apple  trees,  and 
I  had  the  money  to  buy  them.  All  I  needed  was  “liberty.”  This 
I  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  by  resigning  an  instructorship  held  for 
many  years.  And  in  thus  obtaining  “liberty”  I  have  known  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  what  chains  are. 

My  newly  bought  house  was  so  dirty  and  out  of  repair  that  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  had  to  be  spent  at  once  to  make  it  comfortably 
habitable.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  I  made  this  outlay,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  first  month  my  compensation  was  that  the  little  old  house  was 
in  order,  and  things  were  standing  and  hanging  as  nearly  as  possible 
where  for  years  I  had  dreamed  they  one  day  should.  The  wall 
paper  is  all  of  my  own  selection.  In  the  low  dining  room — two 
steps  down  from  the  rest  of  the  house — it  is  a  green  lattice-work  figure 
with  soft  greenish  brown  rosebuds  among  it.  The  sitting  room  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  house  is  bright  and  cheery  with  its  paper 
of  creamy  background  bespread  with  pale  rose-colored  poppies. 
The  kitchen  is  the  only  room  I  have  altered  much.  It  was  dark  and  I 
have  put  a  good  window  over  the  sink,  so  that  when  dish-washing 
is  going  on,  there  is  plenty  of  light,  and  a  view  of  trees  along  the 
river  that  is  lovely  all  the  year  round.  Some  sensible  woman  planned 
the  capacious  cupboards,  and  the  drawers  and  closets  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  utensils,  dishes,  etc.,  in  convenient  places. 

My  spacious  desk  from  Mr.  Rohlf’s  workshop  is  my  comfort 
here  as  it  was  in  my  teaching  days.  The  pigeonholes  are  filling  now 
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with  receipts  for  groceries,  farming  implements,  etc.  Oh,  dear! 
everything  costs  so  much.  And  yet  1  have  grown  to  love  every  inch 
of  the  place — even  the  loose  stones.  Some  man  has  told  me  they 
are  not  altogether  a  detriment  to  the  land,  as  they  keep  the  moisture 
in.  Perhaps  they  do.  They  certainly  do  not  prevent  w'eeds  from 
growing. 

September  tenth. — Helen  and  I  are  picking  tomatoes  by  the 
wheelbarrow  load.  1  had  three  thousand  plants  set  out  in  June,  and 
they  are  yielding  abundantly. 

September  sixteenth. — I  sent  eighteen  crates  of  tomatoes  to  New 
York  yesterday  by  my  neighbor.  They  sold  for  only  forty-five  cents 
a  crate,  and  how  the  chains  clanked  when  they  were  being  packed! 
Only  about  one  tomato  in  five  is  fit  to  sell;  one  must  raise  them  to 
realize  how  perishable  they  are. 

September  twentieth. — Helen,  a  college  girl  who  really  does  love 
outdoor  things,  has  been  my  right  liana  in  everything  since  I  came 
here.  She  has  planted  and  hoed  and  harvested  the  little  vegetable 
plot;  she  has  wisely  put  into  the  flower  garden  the  seeds  from  which 
we  might  have  pleasure  the  first  year — and  now  our  reward,  such 
asters  and  marigolds  I  never  saw;  so  large  and  fluffy  and  perfect 
the  asters,  so  gorgeous  in  gold  and  maroon  the  marigolds!  And  we 
owe  them  all  to  Helen.  There  is  almost  nothing  she  cannot  do  with 
tools;  when  a  key  will  not  work,  or  the  pump  fails,  or  curtains  have 
to  go  up,  she  is  always  ready. 

October  fourth. — After  much  searching  I  have  found  a  man  who 
has  graciously  consented  to  cut  my  buckwheat.  It  was  sowed  late 
in  July  on  land  prepared  for  tomatoes.  The  white  field  has  been 
beautiful  through  September,  and  now  it  is  being  cut  amid  groans 
from  the  man  who  wields  the  cradle. 

October  tenth. — W.  W.  here  from  the  city  to  work.  He  and  I 
together  have  packed  the  shed  full  of  buckwdieat  and  left  the  rest 
outdoors  in  a  big  pile  under  a  canvas  until  I  can  get  someone  who 
w  ill  be  kind  enough  to  thresh  it. 

November  twenty-ninth.  1  have  had  two  or  three  men  thresh¬ 
ing  buckwheat  at  different  times,  but  it  is  only  today  that  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  by  the  sixth  man  who  has  been  good  enough  to  do  something 
to  it. 

December  fourth. — Have  had  fifty  pounds  of  buckwheat  flour 
made  to  give  away  and  to  use  myself.  The  rest,  about  eight  bushels, 
has  been  sold  at  the  mill.  Reckoning  the  cost  of  seed  and  labor,  I 
have  lost  between  seven  and  eight  dollars.  This  is  a  form  “liberty” 
takes  with  me.  It  is  evident  that  as  a  paying  crop  my  buckwheat 
does  not  quite  equal  Mr.  Hall’s  potatoes  or  peas. 
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December  ninth. — Mrs.  H.,  a  kind  and  cultivated  neighbor,  has 
asked  K.  and  me  to  join  a  Shakespeare  reading  class  for  the  winter. 
We  have  had  our  second  meeting  today  in  my  library.  The  ladies 
thought  it  an  ideal  room  for  the  meeting. 

February  tenth. — I  am  finding  out  all  the  hardships  of  country 
life.  I  have  been  in  the  city,  at  L.  P.’s  wedding  primarily,  but  inci¬ 
dentally  to  get  thoroughly  warm — for  the  weather  indoors  and  out 
has  been  bitter  since  this  month  began.  Coming  home  I  find  my 
maid  is  ill  at  her  mother’s,  and  I  have  myself  and  the  pig  to  feed  and 
the  fires  to  keep  going.  Pretty  strenuous  “liberty!”  Three  fires H 
must  keep  up,  to  make  the  house  half  comfortable — two  of  them  will 
stay  in  over  night,  but  the  kitchen  fire  goes  out  regularly.  Going 
away  is  out  of  the  question — piggie  woula  starve  and  the  plants  and 
fruit  would  freeze.  I  must  not  let  T.  know  that  I  am  quite  alone  in 
the  house,  though  I  really  don’t  mind  it  at  all.  When  I  have  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lay  the  shovel  and  dishcloth  down,  I  have  the  best  com¬ 
panionship  in  the  library — and  if  I  feel  a  shadow  of  loneliness  creep¬ 
ing  over  me  I  seize  my  pen  and  write  to  somebody.  While  the  pen 
goes  I  have  the  sense  of  some  dear  presence.  The  days  are  really 
too  short ;  the  sunsets  are  glorious,  and  the  nights — how  still  they  are  l 
And  I  sleep  without  the  slightest  fear.  Isn’t  a  man’s  house  his  castle, 
and  isn’t  a  woman’s  house  hers  ?  And  are  not  my  storm  doors  as 
good  as  a  portcullis  ?  Then  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I 
have  not  a  diamond  or  a  possession  of  any  kind  that  would  tempt 
a  thief.  What  safety  there  is  in  poverty!  Who  wouldn’t  be  poor  on 
three  acres  ? 

February  fifteenth. — Still  alone.  I  never  thought  I  should  turn 
to  a  pig  for  society,  but  I  have  turned.  This  is  my  second  week 
of  solitude  and,  lest  I  forget  how  to  talk,  I  chat  with  piggie  while  I 
feed  him.  He  grunts  quite  sympathetically  and  I  have  a  growing 
opinion  of  his  intelligence. 

March  ninth. — The  man  whom  I  engaged  to  begin  work  today 
has  not  come. 

March  twelfth. — In  city  to  find  man  for  outside  work;  woman  for 
indoor.  Engaged  two — brought  woman  with  me.  Man  promised 
to  come,  but  didn’t. 

March  twentieth. — Piggie  who  had  grown  to  seem  quite  a  friend 
has  been  taken  to  the  butcher  today.  He  has  cost  three  dollars  more 
than  I  sold  him  for  at  the  market  price — my  first  venture  in  livestock 
is  not  what  could  be  called  brilliant  in  financial  returns.  And  if 
there  were  a  monetary  value  put  on  the  hours  I  have  lain  awake  cold 
nights  wondering  if  the  little  fellow  were  warm  enough,  my  deficit 
would  be  considerably  larger. 
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March  twenty-eighth. — Henry  F.,  who  professes  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  gardening,  lias  come  from  the  office  where  I  engaged  the 
last  man  who  didn’t  come.  Have  set  him  to  trimming  apple  trees 
and  grape-vines,  and  he  takes  hold  fairly  well. 

April  fifteenth. — Have  been  to  the  Department  of  the  United 
Charities  known  as  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  to  look  for  man. 
Henry  F.  is  too  dilettante.  I  must  have  a  stronger  farmhand.  After 
seeing  a  good  many,  I  have  engaged  a  man  with  one  eye. 

April  twenty-second. — New  man,  Patrick,  is  taking  hold  well. 
Together  we  set  out  the  five  hundred  strawberry  plants  I  had  ordered 
from  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  There  are  seven  and  one-half  rows, 
one  hundred  feet  long. 

April  twenty-seventh. — First  potato  planting  begun. 

April  twenty-eighth. — I  have  cut  potatoes  half  the  day.  Anybody 
who  thinks  it  is  easy  work  had  better  try  it;  anybody  who  hasn’t, 
can’t  imagine  how  much  care  it  takes  to  cut  a  moderate-sized  potato 
into  pieces  containing  two  or  three  good  “eyes,”  and  a  fair  share  of 
center  to  serve  as  nutriment  until  the  new  plant  is  large  enough  to 
get  it  from  the  soil.  Patrick  has  dug  the  trenches  for  them;  put  on 
a  handful  of  fertilizer  at  three-foot  intervals,  then  thrown  over  a 
handful  of  earth,  and  I  have  “dropped”  until  I  am  tired.  Patrick 
is  not  sympathetic,  he  says  women  always  do  this  work  in  Ireland. 
“Irish  cobblers”  for  earliest,  and  “green  mountain”  for  later  use 
are  the  varieties  I  have  put  in,  on  advice  of  the  most  scientific  farmer 
in  these  parts. 

May  fourteenth. — The  first  planting  of  sweet  corn,  “early  cory,” 
has  gone  in  today,  at  marked  intervals  shown  by  strings  on  the  line, 
Patrick  and  I  officiating;  Patrick  made  a  shallow  hole,  put  in  fer¬ 
tilizer,  then  a  little  earth,  and  I  “dropped”  from  four  to  six  kernels 
in  each  depression.  Patrick  covered  lightly  and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  do  until  the  corn  is  ready  to  be  plowed."  Seventeen  rows  each, 
two  hundred  feet  long,  were  put  in  for  first  planting.  Meanwhile 
Patrick  and  I  have  been  discussing  members  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  whom  one  or  both  of  us  have  seen,  or,  at  least,  read  about. 
Patrick  is  a  very  well  informed  and  a  considerably  traveled  man. 

May  twentieth. — J.  B.  is  obliged  to  change  companions  for  her 
European  trip.  “Is  it  possible  for  me  to  go?”  she  writes.  Nay, 
verily.  It  does  cost  a  pang  or  two  to  say  so.  But  the  corn  just 
showing  its  seed  leaves,  the  blossoming  peas,  the  general  promise  of 
things,  combine  to  keep  me  right  here.  The  best  of  it  is  that  it  does 
not  hurt  me  to  say  “no,”  as  once  it  would  have  done.  My  home 
chains  are  grown  too  strong. 

May  twenty-sixth. — The  last  of  the  tomato  plants  have  gone  in 
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today.  Most  of  them  look  well.  I  paid  fifteen  dollars  a  thousand 
last  year  for  plants  like  these  which  I  have  raised  in  my  hotbed. 

July  twentieth. — Gathered  first  sweet  com.  Neighbors  came  to 
buy,  as  theirs  is  not  yet  ready.  One  man  wanted  more  than  I  could 
let  him  have.  Besides  sweet  corn  I  am  sending  to  market  now  po¬ 
tatoes,  cucumbers,  squash,  beans,  apples,  cabbage  and  blackberries. 

July  thirtieth. — Today  when  I  was  dead  tired  I  went  down  to 
rest  under  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  Hackensack.  The  stream  was 
as  smooth  as  a  mirror  and  above  were  mountainlike  clouds  dazzling 
in  their  brilliancy,  too  blinding  to  look  at ;  but  turning  my  eyes  down 
to  the  stream,  I  found  their  reflections  softened,  alpine-like,  were 
making  a  most  lovely  picture.  Then  the  thought  came  to  me  :  Our 
human  vision  would  be  quite  blinded  by  sight  of  the  Father  above  in 
His  matchless  Glory — but  He  grants  us  the  reflection  of  his  own 
beauty  in  the  lives  of  gentle,  strong  souls  whom  we  love. 

August  tenth. — The  plot  of  ground  at  the  right  of  the  house,  well 
open  to  the  sun,  about  seventy-five  feet  square,  is  almost  all  flowers 
this  year;  only  one  of  the  sixteen  beds  is  reserved  for  peppers  and 
peanuts.  I  sowed  all  the  seeds  myself  and  have  fought  the  weeds 
with  the  help  of  a  boy  and  girl  hired  by  the  day.  The  reward  is 
a  daily  increasing  one.  The  first  delight  was  a  long  bed  of  nastur¬ 
tiums  which  are  now  in  their  second  period  of  blossoming,  running 
the  whole  gamut  of  color  from  lemon  to  crimson.  The  great  central 
mass  of  pink  and  crimson  hollyhocks  were  glorious  in  July,  and  now 
a  little  forest  of  new  ones  is  springing  up  around  the  plants,  grown 
from  the  seeds  that  must  have  sprouted  almost  the  moment  they 
touched  the  ground.  The  sweet  alyssum  and  mignonette  are  spread¬ 
ing  and  blossoming  well.  The  asters  and  marigolds  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  fulfil  their  early  promise,  and  a  month  from  now  they  will  be 
masses  of  beauty.  If  only  I  had  more  time  to  be  among  them !  My 
greatest  recreation  is  to  fill  every  available  glass  and  vase  with  the 
blossoms  and  place  them  where  they  will  cheer  us  most. 

September  eighteenth. — The  asters, — white  fringed,  purple  and 
pink — are  glorious. 

December  third. — K.  and  I  have  been  preparing  for  a  week  to 
leave  for  the  winter,  and  today  turned  the  keys,  and  are  off  to  town. 
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ARCH  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine. — Came  home  in  a 
driving  snowstorm.  Everything  safe.  Very  happy  to  be 
here,  though  I  have  a  new  man  and  woman  to  initiate.  Not 
a  house  I  have  been  in,  or  a  place  I  have  seen,  however  sightly  or 
elegant,  makes  me  love  this  less.  I  am  ready  to  go  into  another 
struggle  with  the  elements  with  good  courage. 
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March  twenty-third. — William  sowed  the  seeds  in  the  hotbed: 
tomatoes,  peppers,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce. 

April  first. — The  report  that  I  want  to  buy  a  horse  is  abroad  and 
horses  are  coming  from  every  direction.  Men  go  away  disappointed 
because  I  am  not  ready  to  be  duped.  They  tell  me  good  horses  are 
high;  that  it  is  better  for  a  horse  to  have  two  spavins  than  one;  that 
a  lame  shoulder  shows  his  willingness  to  work,  etc. 

April  twenty-sixth. — Began  planting  potatoes, — “Irish  cobblers.” 
Have  cut  them  only  in  halves  this  year,  as  the  Farmer’s  Bulletin  says 
this  cutting  yields  best  results. 

My  classmates  who  were  here  to  luncheon  last  week,  have  sent 
me  a  most  charming  sequel  to  their  visit, — Grayson’s  “Adventures 
in  Contentment.”  On  the  card  that  came  with  it  is  written:  “A 
contentment  expression  of  our  contentment  in  your  contentment.” 
1  evidently  look  and  seem  as  contented  as  I  am.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  some  of  the  “Adventures”  to  K.  tonight.  The  chapter  on  “The 
joy  of  possession”  brings  vividly  to  my  mind  that  May  day  before  I 
moved  out  here,  when  I  came  from  the  city  to  see  how  the  workmen  were 
progressing  on  the  repairs.  The  lawn  was  dotted  with  violets.  As 
I  stood  looking  at  a  specially  beautiful  bunch — suddenly  the  thought 
came  to  me:  “They  are  yours.”  The  feeling  of  that  moment  thrills 
me  still;  the  blue  of  those  violets  is  burnt  into  my  very  soul. 

May  eleventh. — Picked  blossoms  off  the  newly  set  strawberry 
vines  that  all  the  strength  of  the  plants  may  go  into  roots  and 
stems. 

May  fourteenth. — Set  out  early  tomato  plants.  The  apple  blos¬ 
soms,  the  neighbors’  and  mine,  are  at  the  height  of  their  glory  and  fra¬ 
grance.  They  give  rich  promise  of  fruit,  but  their  present  loveliness 
is  large  reward  for  the  trimming  and  fertilizing  I  have  given  mine. 

May  seventeenth.  Transplanted  from  hotbed,  twenty-two  won- 
derberry  plants — the  creation  of  Mr.  Burbank,  which  I  am  trying. 

May  twenty-sixth. — Setting  out  more  tomato  plants,  with  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  around  the  stem  at  top  of  ground  to  protect  the  plants 
from  the  cut  worms  that  have  taken  many  of  those  previously  set. 

June  eighth. — Picked  seven  quarts  of  strawberries.  The  very 
first  ripe  one  I  ate  on  the  first  of  June.  It  has  rained  so  much  they 
have  been  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  but  these  we  picked  are  fine. 

June  tenth. — William  replanted  “early  cory”  corn.  On  account 
of  the  cold,  imperfect  seed,  or  something,  I  shall  have  a  meager  crop. 

June  fifteenth. — William  took  twenty  quarts  of  strawberries  and 
several  heads  of  mignonette  lettuce  to  E.  The  berries  sold  for  fif¬ 
teen  cents  a  box. 

June  twenty-fifth. — Sent  sixteen  quarts  of  berries  and  three  and 
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one-half  pecks  of  peas  to  E.  They  all  sold  well.  I  am  nearly  dead 
with  the  picking,  though  K.,  my  constant  comfort,  has  helped. 

The  bees  swarmed.  What  a  sight  and  a  sound  it  was!  The 
sound  was  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  tramp  of  a  regiment  of  sol¬ 
diers  moving  swiftly  and  cheerfully  to  victory.  They  lodged  in  the 
top  of  an  apple  tree  close  to  where  they  have  lived  in  their  old  hive. 
Mr.  L.’s  man  climbed  the  tree,  carrying  a  box  with  the  bottom  im¬ 
provised  of  netting  and  brought  them  down.  He  put  the  eight 
frames  into  the  box  very  quietly  and  was  not  stung. 

June  twenty-eighth. — Notwithstanding  we  carefully  took  the  egg- 
laying  beetles  from  the  potatoes,  we  have  raised  a  tremendous  crop 
of  bugs.  I  am  having  them  brushed  off  by  the  quart. 

June  thirtieth. — Took  last  of  strawberries  to  H.  Have  had  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  quarts  in  all  of  perfect  ones.  “Grand  and 
glorious,”  people  have  called  them.  They  are  really  the  first  crop 
I  have  had  that  has  paid  well  on  the  investment. 

July  twentieth. — Sent  first  potatoes  to  market.  They  were 
planted  April  twenty-eighth  and  are  ready  to  eat,  just  a  week  later 
than  those  planted  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

August  first. — The  wonderberry  vines  are  loaded  with  berries  and 
blossoms.  The  fruit  raw  reminds  one,  in  flavor,  of  a  ground  cherry; 
in  appearance  of  a  huckleberry.  Disappointed  by  their  insipidity 
when  raw,  I  have  tried  cooking  them,  and  stewed  they  are  delicious — 
about  this  everybody  in  the  family  agrees. 

August  thirteenth. — My  faithful  Anna  came  in  today  with  a  great 
bunch  of  cardinal  flowers  that  she  found  just  below  the  bushes,  skirt¬ 
ing  my  place,  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  I  did  not  know  they  grew 
there.  They  are  an  asset  to  make  me  forget  I  am  dead  tired  weeding 
lima  beans  and  potatoes.  Just  now  I  am  in  a  sort  of  life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  ironweeds,  which  are  fast  going  to  seed,  and  will 
give  me  a  whirlwind  reaping  next  year  if  allowed  to  cast  their  seed 
where  they  are.  Positively  the  last  peas  were  picked  today.  The 
first  were  ready  June  twenty-fifth.  Next  to  strawberries  they  are  the 
best  crop  I  can  raise. 

August  sixteenth. — The  rain,  for  which  every  growing  thing  has 
been  panting,  came  today  in  a  downpour  that  lasted  from  early  till 
late.  I  had  to  go  out  in  the  worst  of  the  storm  to  help  gather  the 
vegetables  for  market  tomorrow,  and  was  drenched  to  the  skin.  This 
is  the  sort  of  experience  that  makes  farmers  prematurely  old  and 
rheumatic.  William  did  his  share  of  the  picking  with  no  word  of 
complaint. 

September  first. — T.  and  I  went  by  train  to  E.,  then  across  to  Fort 
Lee  and  by  boat  to  Coney  Island.  I  felt  like  a  [prisoner  out  on 
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reprieve,  or  suddenly  pardoned — the  shackles  off.  I  did  not  realize 
before  how  the  chains  were  cutting  into  my  very  bones — but  they 
were.  Three  months  of  toil  on  a  stretch  I  have  had  with  no  let  up. 
But  wasn’t  I  glad  not  to  be  landing  at  one  of  the  city  docks  to  be 
stiffed  in  some  crowded  apartment  tonight  ? 

September  eighteenth. — T.  and  I  in  city  to  spend  Sunday.  I 
allowed  Anna  to  invite  her  brother  and  his  wife  to  visit  her  while  we 
were  away.  She  was  most  grateful  because  they  had  enjoyed  the 
little  home  so  much.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  struggle  to  be  able 
to  give  so  much  pleasure  in  one’s  home.  Half  the  joy  I  have  had  in 
it  is  in  the  sharing  with  others. 

October  twentieth. — Had  three  barrels  of  Baldwins  picked  from 
one  tree  today.  The  apple  crop  has  been  excellent  altogether,  and 
the  sales  have  been  so  good  as  to  offset  losses  in  poor  corn,  etc. 

October  thirtieth. — What  a  month  this  has  been!  Soft  air;  the 
maples,  golden  and  crimson;  the  oaks,  rich  and  satisfying;  days  of 
brilliant  sunshine — days  of  dreamy  haze.  One  can  almost  live  on 
such  color  and  atmosphere. 

November  twenty-third. — Sent  buckwheat  crop  to  market.  Gath¬ 
ered  flower  seeds.  The  garden  has  nothing  left  to  remind  one  of  the 
summer  loveliness  except  a  few  last  pansies.  The  chrysanthemums 
that  in  their  yellow  glory  have  cheered  us  all  this  month  are  all  but 
gone— last  night’s  cold  wind  has  beaten  them  out. 

Ncrvember  thirtieth. — The  apples  are  sold  and  the  last  vegetables 
worth  selling  disposed  of.  The  results  of  the  third  summer  are  not 
better  than  the  second.  Three  acres  for  three  summers  have  given 
me  no  liberty,  have  given  me  only  chains,  yet  I  like  them. 

“And  when  at  last  I  can  no  longer  move 
Among  them  freely,  but  must  part 
From  the  green  fields  and  from  the  waters  clear 

Let  me  once  more  have  sight 

Of  the  deep  sky  and  the  far-smiling  land, — 

Then  gently  fall  on  sleep. 

And  breathe  my  body  back  to  Nature’s  care, 

My  spirit  out  to  thee,  God  of  the  open  air.” 

“Bemmoor." 
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|IME  is  ripe  in  America  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  to  the  intelligent  layman,  each  of  whom 
should  be  taught  to  realize,  if  he  does  not  already 
realize,  the  function  of  his  own  mental  and  spiritual 
attitude  in  shaping  the  art  and  ideals  of  his  country; 
and  the  appeal  is  made  more  directly  to  the  architect, 
as  he  is,  or  should  be,  the  perfected  instrument  through 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  can  most  effectively  work. 

In  these  days  of  conservation,  our  architects  should  be  the  con¬ 
servators  of  our  national  sentiment  and  our  national  idealism  in  their 
art.  This  imposes  upon  them  the  obligations  of  a  close  study  of  the 
relation  of  their  art  to  the  life  of  the  people.  That  the  domestic 
arts,  and  even  the  arts  of  design,  show  forth  the  characteristics 
of  a  people  is  pretty  generally  conceded  and  in  a  measure  understood ; 
but  architecture  seems  to  be  conceived  as  outside,  perhaps  above, 
or  of  another  realm.  This  is  not  so,  however  greatly  workers  in  this 
noble  art  may  desire,  or  seem  to  force,  such  a  conclusion.  The  fur¬ 
ther  any  art  withdraws  itself  from  the  highest  in  the  life  of  its  day, 
the  less  effective  will  be  that  art  in  ministering  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  time,  and  the  less  exalted  will  be  its  place  in  history.  These 
particular  needs  include  the  mind,  spirit  and  heart.  Whether  in 
the  greater  or  the  lesser  periods,  it  is  only  as  one  of  these  factors  has 
been  more  highly  esteemed  and  more  fully  developed  than  have  the 
others,  that  architecture  has  taken  on  its  characteristic  aspects.  The 
architecture  of  an  age  in  which  no  one  of  these  factors  is  supremely 
dominant,  yet  which  forces  one  or  another  of  these  characteristics, 
will  be  viewed  with  but  ephemeral  appreciation,  certainly  not  with 
lasting  respect. 

To  comprehend  the  status  of  an  art,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
broadly  life  and  its  expression,  to  view  sympathetically  that  interplay 
of  motive  and  action  which  produces  the  civilization  of  a  period  and 
differentiates  that  period  from  another,  and  to  note,  if  not  how,  at 
least  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  a  civilization  determines  the  form  of 
the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  dictates  the  manner  of  the  art.  To 
comprehend,  therefore,  the  status  of  architecture,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  nature  of  society  and  the  state  and  to  appreciate  that 
the  spirit  which  produced  society  and  dictated  the  form  of  the  state, 
dictated  also  the  forms  of  architecture,  and  that  without  the  guidance 
of  that  spirit  no  worthy  or  enduring  architecture  was  produced. 
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There  seems  to  be  an  existing  idea  that  through  all  the  periods 
man  was  a  fixed  star,  and  that  styles  changed.  This  is  a  most  errone¬ 
ous  idea.  It  was  the  man  of  the  time,  with  his  philosophic  and 
symbolic  mind  in  Egypt,  with  his  ascetic  yet  keenly  logical  intellect 
in  Greece,  with  his  poetic  and  picturesque  and  fantastic  visions  in 
Arabia,  with  his  asceticism  and  spirit  of  unreasoning  faith  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  with  his  striving  to  remake  old  periods  in  the  Renaissance, 
with  his  conquests,  spoils,  greed  and  slavery  in  Rome,  who  was 
reflected  in  the  art  of  his  time. 

And  the  present — is  it  not  a  period  of  knowledge  even  to  the  verge 
of  sophistication  ?  Does  not  the  age  know  overmuch  and  feel  but 
feebly,  an  a^e  imitative  rather  than  initiative  in  art?  It  would  be 
an  age  of  imitation,  too,  in  science  and  philanthropy  and  reform,  but 
that,  having  no  precedent  to  follow  in  these  lines,  it  is  forced  into  new 
fields,  and  so  the  age  is  constructively  altruistic  while  artistically 
it  is  imitative.  Today  we  have  a  real  altruism.  We  do  not  conquer 
to  make  slaves,  but  to  free  them.  Then  why  do  we  here  seem  to  have 
selected,  especially  as  our  model  for  imitation,  that  form  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  was  the  product  of  the  forceful,  voluptuous,  dominating, 
slave-making  people  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  force  this  spirit  into  our 
commercial  architecture,  into  railway  terminals,  banking  institutions, 
department  stores  and  warehouses,  into  courthouses,  even,  and 
Government  buildings  ?  We  here  in  America  are  not  bearing  the 
burden  of  empire.  We  are  not  saddled  with  a  monarchy.  We  are 
a  people  ruled  by  a  people  (at  least,  we  think  we  are),  and  we  are 
untrue  to  our  environment  when  we  allow  our  architectural  ideal  to 
be  expressed  in  imperial  terms,  or  in  terms,  indeed,  of  any  other  life 
or  civilization  than  our  own.  We  may  make  mistakes  in  our  attempts 
to  find  ourselves,  in  our  attempts  to  be  sincere,  in  our  expression  of 
ourselves  in  architecture,  but  such  mistakes  cannot  sum  themselves 
up  in  so  grand  a  mistake  as  the  huge  joke  we  seem  to  be  playing 
upon  ourselves  in  our  public  and  domestic  art. 

THESE  hurtful  influences  should  be  checked  before  they  have 
done  us  lasting  and  irretrievable  harm.  That  they  have  gone 
already  too  far  is  only  too  evident  when  one  contemplates  the 
insincerity  and  intellectual  prostitution  manifested  in  certain  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  of  monumental  type,  which  the  public  has  accepted 
with  equanimity  at  least,  if  not  approval.  Modern  science  and  in¬ 
genuity  have  given  the  age  a  system  in  the  steel  construction  whereby 
it  is  possible  to  state  the  architectural  problem  frankly  and  solve  it 
with  that  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  make  for  beauty.  But, 
that  the  power  of  empire  and  the  vulgarity  and  ostentation  of  mis- 
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applied  wealth  may  be  enforced,  the  skeleton  has  been  distorted  and 
the  ideal  debased. 

I  plead  for  a  distinctive  national  unity,  and  variety  in  that  unity. 
The  experience  of  a  recent  trip,  in  which  I  touched  the  Western  and 
Eastern  borders  of  our  great  country,  brought  home  to  me  that  this 
need  be  no  Utopian  ideal,  but  that  it  is  one  which  finds  itself  already 
with  the  firmest  foundation,  and  can  become  a  reality  if  but  given 
an  opportunity.  Everywhere  from  coast  to  coast  was  clearly  evidenced 
to  me  a  real  American  spirit.  Everywhere  was  the  family  resem¬ 
blance,  yet  everywhere  was  also  that  individuality  which  made  the 
journey  from  one  place  to  another  fruitful  and  full  of  interest.  The 
need  is  for  individuality  and  for  adherence  to  local  custom  and  tra¬ 
dition,  when  they  are  based  upon  the  solid  ground  of  ethnic,  climatic 
and  geographic  conditions,  and  for  the  development  of  such  customs 
and  traditions  where  the  soil  is  ripe.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  in  the 
advance  of  architectural  and  social  sophistication,  not  all  of  our  cities 
have  lost  their  individual  flavor.  To  maintain  and  emphasize  that 
flavor  should  be  a  duty.  Here  and  there  architectural  trousers  are 
turned  up  in  imitation  of  the  English,  and  here  and  there  dabs  of 
French  cosmetics  are  smeared  upon  the  fa9ades,  and  here  and  there 
grim  Roman  piles  raise  their  domineering  heads.  But  the  general 
aspect  is  still  American,  and  smacks  of  the  virgin  soil.  And  why 
not  ?  Our  sons  may  be  a  bit  silly  and  overdress  or  underdress  their 
callow  parts ;  our  daughters  may  be  on  one  hand  for  a  period  frivolous, 
on  the  other  overprudish,  but  they  are  at  heart  clean,  strong  and 
American.  And  to  be  an  American  means  to  have  breadth  of  character 
and  outlook.  Under  our  skies  are  at  the  same  moment  winter  snows 
and  summer  flowers ;  within  our  borders  are  broad  prairies  and  inland 
seas,  rugged  and  snow-capped  mountains  and  mighty  rivers,  undu¬ 
lating  hills  and  placid  lakes,  and  each  locality  is  inhabited  by  beings 
sensitive  to  the  native  charm  of  the  region  and  willing  and  waiting 
to  echo  that  charm  in  architecture,  if  the  architect  will  but  help  them. 
Too  often  he  is  unthinking ;  too  often  he  is  unwilling,  and  tries  to  make 
out  of  each  town,  large  or  small,  a  little  conventional  Paris,  or  a  little 
New  York  of  the  lowest  type.  Why  reduce  everything  everywhere  to 
the  deadly  dull  level  of  copy-book  architecture  ?  Why  cannot  the 
schools  and  ateliers  produce  poets  and  annihilate  stranglers  of 
sentiment?  For  stifle  it  as  one  may,  by  formulae,  by  conventions, 
by  rules,  our  American  ideal  in  architecture  must  be  based  on 
sentiment,  and  its  richest  expression  will  result  from  deep  feeling 
guided  by  trained  intelligence. 
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PROGRESS  OF  A  NATIONAL  BUILDING  ART, 
AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 
EXHIBIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE 
OF  NEW  YORK 

T  WOULD  have  been  more  encou  raging  it'  the  note 
of  national  feeling  had  been  more  strongly  sounded 
at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  League  of  New  York.  After  a  quarter- 
century  of  labor  in  the  cause  of  good  architecture,  it 
would  seem  that  this  group  of  men  might  have  come 
nearer  to  attaining  an  expression  in  their  work  that 
could  be  recognized  as  individual, — as  something  to  which  the  de¬ 
scription  “American”  could  be  applied.  Four  years  past  its  majority 
it  could  surely  be  expected  to  be  out  of  leading  strings  and  to  be 
beyond  the  copyist  stage.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  work  shown, 
the  resulting  impression  was  that  these  qualities  had  been  reached 
to  a  disappointingly  small  degree  in  the  work  at  this  particular  exhibit. 

In  previous  exhibits,  indeed,  one  has  rejoiced  to  note  a  certain 
independence  and  cutting  loose  from  models,  an  expression  of  a 
personal  point  of  view,  and  so  to  speak,  a  national  conviction,  far 
beyond  what  one  was  able  to  feel  this  year.  And  thus  because 
there  seemed  a  retrogression  from  a  spirit  and  aim  surely  admirable, 
the  disappointment  was  the  keener.  It  can  be  stated  without  fear 
of  question  that  we  of  the  United  States  are  tired  of  buildings  made 
from  scraps  copied  hither  and  yon,  from  Greece,  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin 
or  Morocco,  and  of  all  that  eclecticism  which  results  in  crazy-quilt 
buildings.  There  are  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  who  are  asking  if  we 
ought  not  now  to  have  come  to  a  point  in  our  architecture  where  a 
national  point  of  view  would  be  strong  enough  to  fuse  all  this  in¬ 
fluence  and  study  of  models. 

If  this  state  is  to  be  achieved  it  can  surely  not  be  reached  in  any 
way  so  quickly  as  through  the  influence  of  an  association  such  as  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York.  It  is,  therefore,  cause  for  a  tinge 
of  regret  that  an  exhibition  such  as  this  twenty-fifth  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  League  of  New  York,  seems  to  indicate  that  these  false  ideals 
of  France,  Rome,  et  al.  are  again  in  favor,  and  that  there  is  a  lessening 
of  the  effort  to  produce  buildings  which  in  some  way  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people,  the  quality  of  the  American  mind  and  the 
peculiar  needs  of  American  life.  Not,  indeed,  that  effort  along  this 
line  was  not  evident.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  there  was  also  an  almost 
overwhelming  amount  of  the  foreign  influence. 

Certainly  it  was  not  to  carry  out  a  lifelong  scheme  of  imitation 
that  the  enthusiastic  young  architects  of  New  York  banded  themselves 
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STUDY  FOR  HEAD  OF  ANGEL  IN  DECORATION  FOR 
FEDERAL  BUILDING  (COURT  HOUSE),  CLEVELAND, 
OHIO:  EDWIN  H.  BLASHFIELD,  PAINTER. 


DETAIL  OF  CARVED  BRICK  PANELS  FOR  FIRE 

place:  julius  c.  loester,  sculptor;  w. 

L.  COTTRELL,  ARCHITECT. 


SHOWING  THE  PLACING  OF  CARVED  BRICK  PANELS 
IN  FIREPLACE  OF  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  W.  HARDING, 
“SOUTH  MANOR,”  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


f4K&: 


“gathering  the  harvest.” 


“building  the  cabin." 


“father  HENNEPIN  AT  NIAGARA." 


“the  puritans.” 


FOUR  DESIGNS  FOR  A  SERIES  OF  PANELS  IN 
THE  CLEVELAND  TRUST  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND, 
OHIO  :  F.  D.  MILLET,  PAINTER. 


“surveying  the  land.’’ 


“la  SALLE  ON  LAKE  ERIE.” 


“NORSE  DISCOVERERS.” 


“migration.” 


FOUR  DESIGNS  FOR  MURAL  DEC¬ 
ORATION:  F.  D.  MILLET,  PAINTER. 


Waid  &  Willauer,  Architects ■ 


HOUSE  AT  CHAPPAQUA,  N.  Y.  :  STEPHENSON 
&  WHEELER,  ARCHITECTS. 

HOME  OF  E.  H.  JEWETT,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. : 
MANN  &  MACNEILLE,  ARCHITECTS. 


Thornton  Chard ,  Architect. 


HOME  OF  MR.  DAVE  H.  MORRIS,  EAST 
SEVENTIETH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
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together  twenty-five  years  and  more  ago.  In  a  magazine  article  that 
appeared  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  describing  the  group 
who  founded  the  Architectural  League  and  giving  an  expression  of 
its  purpose,  appeared  the  following  paragraph:  “  Our  architectural 
shortcomings,  however  unimportant  they  may  appear  to  the  average 
layman,  are  beginning  to  distress  the  younger  breed  of  our  architects. 
Many  of  them  have  been  to  Europe  and,  having  seen  the  masterpieces 
of  their  art,  are  not  content  to  settle  down  to  designing  furniture 
or  counting  bricks  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  but  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  average  work  of  former  times. 
Others  have  been  about  at  home,  ransacking  the  older  towns  of  New 
England,  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  relics  of  Colonial  buildings, 
and  are  sure  that  the  beaded  ceiling  beams  and  hand-wrought  sash 
and  tiled  fireplaces  of  pre-Revolutionary  times  are  good  things  in  their 
way  and  worthy  of  being  reverently  pirated.  They  all  deem  it 
essential  to  convert  the  public  from  its  predilection  for  evil  ways  of 
building  and,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  to  clear  up  their  own  ideas 
about  the  better  way.” 

“To  clear  up  their  own  ideas  about  the  better  way.”  Surely  we 
are  not  to  believe  that  twenty-five  years  of  clearing  up  their  own 
ideas  about  the  better  way  has  resulted  in  a  majority  decision  that  the 
better  way  is  to  let  their  work  be  largely  imitative  of  foreign  schools, 
to  be  seemingly  neglectful  of  any  kindling  fire  of  a  national  spirit, 
and  lax  in  their  efforts  to  fan  the  flame  of  what  we  have.  From 
this  pronunciamento  of  their  purpose  it  can  -  be  seen  that  at  the 
beginning  there  were  those  who  studied  and  followed  after  foreign 
models  and  those  who  saw  something  in  what  our  own  country  had 
produced  and  considered  that  the  best  basis  for  their  work. 

HAVE  the  copyists  become  the  leading  element?  The  showing 
of  this  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibit  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York  would  seem  to  indicate  it.  This  imitation  is 
largely  the  result  of  what  seems  to  be  the  approved  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  a  young  architect,  and  one  gets  the  first  appreciation  of 
this  from  the  number  of  drawings  exhibited  by  students  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome.  These  are  almost  exclusively  careful  studies  of 
typical  buildings  abroad.  The  value, — in  fact  the  practical  necessity, 
— of  a  careful  study  of  the  model  buildings  of  past  ages  no  one  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  deny.  But  that  this  study  should  so  occupy  the 
formative  years  of  an  architect’s  life  that  it  will  dominate  all  his  future 
work,  would  seem  wrong,  and  if  the  Architectural  League  offers  the 
benefit  of  study  of  the  best  foreign  models  abroad,  it  would  seem  only 
right  that,  as  a  corrective,  it  should  also  offer  some  incentive  toward 
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the  study  of  America’s  best  models  and  an  understanding  of  wliat 
qualities  in  architecture  this  country  specially  calls  for. 

The  charge  of  being  largely  without  national  qualities  holds  more 
against  the  buildings  shown  in  the  exhibit  than  against  the  decorations. 
Many  of  the  paintings  exhibited  strongly  a  national  spirit.  Almost 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  decorations  was  a  series  by  F.  D.  Millet, 
of  thirteen  panels  in  sketch  form  for  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  pictured  the  building  np  of  the  American 
nation,  beginning  with  the  Norse  discoverers  and  the  Puritans, 
with  such  scenes  as  buying  the  land  from  the  Indians,  the  pioneers 
crossing  the  plains,  etc.  The  subjects  are  almost  trite,  but  were 
handled  in  this  case  with  admirable  frankness,  sincerity  and  vigor, 
d’he  sketches  were  almost  too  brilliantly  colored,  but  the  final  designs 
will  doubtless  be  more  subdued. 

Edwin  II.  Blashfield  showed  sketches  for  his  decorations  in  the 
County  Court  House,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  in  the  Federal  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  State  Capitol  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  The 
work  was  not  only  strong,  but  charming.  Four  pendentives  for  the 
Court  House  at  Youngstown  exhibited  a  most  original  and  beautiful 
composition  of  children’s  figures,  while  the  study  for  the  head  of  an 
angel  in  the  decoration  of  the  Federal  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
probably  the  most  vigorous  and  beautiful  drawing  in  the  galleries.  A 
study  for  a  mural  decoration  entitled  “Music,”  by  Vincent  Anderente, 
was  notable  not  only  for  its  charm  of  subdued  color,  but  also  because 
of  the  subtle  way  it  seemed  to  indicate  the  varying  moods  of  music. 

On  the  more  mechanical  side  of  architectural  art  the  exhibit  was 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  an  encouraging  individual  attitude  toward 
materials  was  shown,  especially  the  structural  materials  and  materials 
for  decoration.  Several  series  of  tiles  in  admirable  colors  and  designs 
were  to  be  seen,  and  should  convince  architects  that  here  they  have 
at  hand  a  flexible  and  durable  medium  that  can  be  used  structurally 
for  both  exterior  and  interior  decoration  of  houses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  exhibits  also  impressed  the  lay  visitors  with  the  artistic 
and  practical  value  of  materials  of  this  kind.  Along  the  same  lines 
was  the  display  of  new  forms  and  colors  of  brick,  such  as  the  tapestry 
bricks  which  are  thoroughly  admirable  and  practical. 

One  instance  of  a  distinctly  original  attitude  toward  building 
materials  was  the  sculptured  panel  for  a  fireplace  carved  in  brick  by 
Julius  C.  Loester,  from  designs  by  William  L.  Cottrell.  This  form 
of  decoration  is  generally  applicable  in  nearly  all  our  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Loester  and  Cottrell 
showed  how,  by  proper  designing,  all  the  difficulties  in  handling  this 
peculiar  medium  can  be  met. 
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In  approaching  the  problems  of  our  domestic  architecture,  not 
a  few  of  the  exhibitors  produced  admirable  results.  Worthy  of  special 
note  was  the  scheme  for  the  facade  of  a  city  house  exhibited  by 
Thornton  Chard,  which  embodies  a  clever  use  of  part  of  the  upper 
story  spaces.  The  front  of  the  top  story  is  set  back  several  feet, 
giving  in  front  of  the  doors  and  windows  a  large  balcony  that  might 
be  used  for  walking  space  or  possibly  outdoor  sleeping,  since  it  would 
be  largely  concealed  from  the  street.  The  story  next  to  the  last 
is  also  set  back,  though  not  so  much,  producing  a  half-mansard 
effect  which  is  cut  into  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  what  is  practically  a 
balcony  that  might  be  used  for  a  sun  parlor  or  children’s  playroom. 
This  work  seems  to  represent  a  real  contribution  toward  the  solution 
of  some  of  our  problems  of  city  life.  It  is  strikingly  original. 

A  number  of  interesting  country  houses  were  shown.  Concrete, 
in  the  rather  substantial  forms  it  involves,  was  very  popular.  Among 
the  houses  shown  in  this  material  the  residence  of  E.  H.  Jewett  at 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  by  Mann  &  MacNeille,  seemed  to  attain 
substantiality  without  heaviness  and  had  very  definite  qualities  of 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  Another  house  in  the  same 
material  was  shown  by  Waid  &  Willauer,  the  residence  of  J.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania, — notable  especially  for  the  way 
the  frankly  square  windows  were  proportioned  to  the  simple  rectangle 
of  the  facade  of  the  house.  A  very  successful  house  in  the  half- 
timbered  construction  was  the  one  shown  by  Stephenson,  &  Wheeler, 
enough  of  the  half-timber  being  used  to  give  the  house  character, 
yet  not  enough  to  overload  it.  The  combination  of  these  timbers 
with  the  country  stone  was  worked  out  very  successfully. 

It  is  in  making  houses  for  the  people  that  our  architects  are 
approaching  nearer  to  a  sincere  and  national  expression.  Possibly 
it  is  because  of  the  close  relation  between  architect  and  house  builder 
in  such  cases  that  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
is  making  itself  felt  upon  the  architects.  The  twenty-fifth  annual 
exhibit  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  left  the  hope  that, 
beginning  with  domestic  architecture,  this  spirit  might  have  a  con¬ 
tinually  broadening  influence,  and  eventually  dominate  the  classical 
tendency  so  evident  in  our  public  and  larger  commercial  buildings. 


MAKING  GOOD  FARMERS  AND  HELPING 
POOR  FARMS:  A  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  THAT 
GIVES  A  BOY  A  CHANCE  TO  EARN  HIS 
LIVING  BY  A  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
AGRICULTURE 

N  THE  mountain  regions  of  the  South  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  who  are  so  poor  they  do  not  even 
hope  to  get  a  real  education.  They  live  on  sterile 
little  farms,  tilled  after  the  most  primitive  methods, 
that  reluctantly  yield  enough  to  keep  alive  the  families, 
usually  large  ones  of  many  children.  Starved  people 
on  starved  land,  that  is  the  situation,  and  how  des¬ 
perate  it  is  and  how  both  land  and  people  call  out  for  aid,  only  one 
who  has  known  these  districts  can  appreciate.  Those  who  have  seen 
and  know  the  conditions  will  understand  the  significance  of  a  school 
which  agrees  to  take  in  a  mountain  boy  with  only  the  ragged  suit 
he  stands  in,  and  give  him  a  full  chance  to  earn  a  good  education, 
his  food  and  lodging,  his  books  and  clothing;  that  will,  from  the 
start,  make  him  a  self-supporting  individual,  able  by  the  work  of 
his  hands  to  nourish  and  develop  himself.  Such  is  the  Patterson 
School  in  Yadkin  Valley,  Caldwell  County,  North  Carolina. 

Those  who  are  aware  how  ignorantly  and  with  what  perverse 
stupidity  and  wastefulness  the  average  farm  of  the  back  country 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  but  especially  in  the  Southeast,  is 
cultivated,  will  rejoice  to  know  that  in  addition  to  this  main  purpose 
of  taking  in  and  educating  poor  backwoods  boys,  the  school  has  a 
secondary  one  of  such  general  significance  along  this  line  and  likely 
to  have  such  an  educational  influence,  that  it  constitutes  perhaps  the 
largest  claim  upon  our  attention.  The  school  purposes  to  instruct  not 
only  all  of  its  boys  but  also  all  of  the  adults  it  can  reach  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  intensive  agriculture.  There  are  some  points  we  must 
clearly  realize  to  understand  just  the  significance  of  this.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  without 
delay  face  the  fact  that  in  agriculture  they  have  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  With  that  adaptability  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
their  success  they  must  adjust  themselves  theoretically  and  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  idea  that  now  their  land  to  be  fully  productive  must  be 
worked  thoroughly  in  comparatively  small  areas.  They  must  realize 
that  they  can  no  longer  merely  scratch  the  surface,  throw  in  a  few 
seeds  and  trust  to  Providence  for  the  rest.  Throughout  all  this 
country  hereafter  the  farmers  must  approach  their  land  with  ideas 
of  the  new  school  of  agriculture  in  their  minds.  We  must  all  change 
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our  attitude  toward  our  soil  and  understand  that  a  few  acres  properly 
tilled  are  of  more  real  value  than  large  areas  handled  in  a  haphazard 
fashion. 

These  truths  the  Patterson  School  recognizes,  and  the  work  it  is 
undertaking  based  on  these  facts  is  most  significant  and  likely  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  practical  education.  Because 
in  this  institution  theory  and  practice  meet  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  because  the  actual  work  of  education  is  made  to  pay  for  itself 
and  earn  a  profit,  it  can  well  be  called  a  notable  school,  and  one  can 
anticipate  that  the  ideas  it  stands  for  will  work  a  beneficent  revolu¬ 
tion  in  a  field  where  a  bettering  of  conditions  is  imperatively  called  for. 

The  Patterson  School  is  called  “An  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
School  for  White  Boys,”  and  is  located  on  property  bequeathed  by 
the  Honorable  S.  L.  Patterson  (late  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina)  and  his  wife,  Mary  S.  Patterson. 
The  bequest  consists  of  property  lying  along  the  Yadkin  River,  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  acres  in  all,  of  which  about  three  hundred  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land  is  at  present  cleared  and  under  tillage.  The  remainder 
is  rolling  land  covered  with  wood.  On  the  property  is  Buffalo  Creek, 
which  is  dammed  and  can  be  made  to  produce  two  hundred  horsepower. 

TPIE  Patterson  School  idea  is  first  of  all  educational,  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  donor  was  to  afford  proper  schooling  to  mountain  boys 
who,  after  three  or  four  months’  tuition  in  the  backwoods  schools, 
would  find  no  further  chance  for  equipping  themselves  to  earn  a  living. 
He  saw  the  necessity  for  giving  such  boys  a  chance  to  become  effi¬ 
cient  citizens ;  hence  the  Patterson  School  with  its  emphasis  upon  the 
agricultural  side  of  life.  It  is  possible  for  a  boy  of  sound  mind  and 
character  without  a  penny  to  his  name  to  enter  the  Patterson  School, 
and  to  earn,  solely  by  his  own  efforts,  not  only  his  board  and  tuition, 
but  also  his  books,  stationery  and  clothes.  In  other  words,  the  boy 
who  comes  to  the  Patterson  School, — where  the  students  range  in  age 
from  fourteen  upward,  — has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  a  self- 
supporting  citizen  and  is  making  his  way  in  the  world  and  developing 
himself  through  the  use  of  his  own  hands ;  that  while  he  is  given  every 
opportunity  to  advance,  he  is  not  dependent  upon  anyone  for  charity. 
Each  boy’s  work  is  estimated  at  seven  and  one-half  cents  an  hour,  and 
three  hours’  work  for  the  school  is  demanded  of  each  scholar.  He 
thus  earns  a  minimum  of  twenty-two  and  one-half  cents  a  day,  and  it 
is  estimated  that,  under  the  present  organization,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  boy  to  the  school  is  twenty-two  cents  a  day.  With  a  larger  organ¬ 
ization  and  a  larger  number  of  boys,  and  the  agricultural  plant  in 
fuller  operation,  this  cost  could  be  reduced.  At  present  the  aggregate 
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cost  of  the  schooling  and  board  of  each  boy  is  put,  in  round  numbers, 
at  one  hundred  dollars.  A  term  at  the  school  is  supposed  to  be  eight 
months,  and  during  this  period  the  student  can  put  in  extra  time  for 
the  school,  valued  at  seven  and  one-half  cents  an  hour,  by  which  he 
can  earn  his  clothes,  books,  etc.  The  tuition  charges  are  nominally 
sixty  dollars  a  year,  but  this  also  can  be  paid  in  labor,  through  an 
arrangement  by  which  students  who  have  not  the  money  for  their 
tuition  can  stay  after  the  school  term  and  work  on  the  farm  ten  hours 
a  day  during  the  summer,  this  summer  labor  enabling  them  to  discharge 
every  obligation  for  tuition. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  takes  up  regular  primary  and  high- 
school  subjects,  and  will  carry  a  boy  along  almost  far  enough  to  enable 
him  to  enter  a  technical  school  or  college.  In  addition  to  this  regular 
day-school  instruction  there  is  classroom  training  on  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects  and  outdoor  practical  work  along  the  same  lines.  The  boys  get 
up  at  half-past  six  and  breakfast  at  seven.  They  then  give  half  an 
hour  to  small  chores  about  the  house,  and  have  free  time  until  nine, 
when  school  begins  and  lasts  until  twelve.  During  the  morning  ses- 
sion  they  have  regular  school  duties.  Dinner  is  at  half-past  twelve, 
and  afterward  comes  classroom  study  of  agriculture,  which  is  followed 
by  practical  agricultural  employments  throughout  the  afternoon. 
Each  day  the  boy  is  called  upon  to  do  his  three  hours’  work  for  the 
school,  but  it  is  possible  for  him  to  accumulate  advance  time;  that  is, 
to  do  more  than  the  three  hours  and  to  be  credited  at  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  per  hour.  This  money  may  be  used  for  any  purpose,  but 
in  practice  it  is  almost  invariably  used  for  the  purchase  of  clothes  or 
books.  Those  boys  who  choose  to  pay  their  tuition  by  summer  labor 
on  tin.'  farm  are  counted  upon  to  keep  the  farm  going,  and  as  the 
larger  number  of  the  boys  stay,  the  work  goes  on  without  a  break. 

Will  LE  the  school  side  of  the  Patterson  farm  project  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  to  the  future  development  of  the  South, 
there  is  another  side  of  it  which  is  quite  as  significant  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  present  conditions.  This  is  educational,  too,  in  a  way,  but 
is  for  adults  and  involves  the  direct  application  of  the  principle  that 
the  right  kind  of  work  is  in  itself  an  education.  In  addition  to  the  boys' 
work  the  Patterson  School  purposes  to  establish  what  will  in  reality 
be  a  school  for  adults,  in  which  it  will  carry  on  instruction  in  intensive 
farming  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  pay  both  the  institution  and  the 
farmer  who  goes  there  to  learn  how  to  cultivate  his  farm  according  to 
methods  that  will  make  it  yield  him  both  living  and  profit.  It  pur¬ 
poses  in  short  to  cooperate  with  the  farmers  of  its  land  while  instruct¬ 
ing  them.  The  plan  is  to  parcel  out  to  a  man  five  acres  of  cleared 
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property,  and  an  adjoining  five  acres  of  uncleared  property,  under  an 
agreement  which,  covers  a  certain  term  of  years.  The  farmer  gives 
his  whole  time  to  the  farm.  He  sows  the  five  acres  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  school,  and  he  cultivates  it  and  markets 
it  with  their  help  and  advice.  The  school,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
the  expert  knowledge  and  instruction,  gives  seed,  fertilizer  and  the 
stock  and  the  implements  needed  for  the  work,  as  well  as  a  house  and 
a  house  garden  and  wood  lot.  It  gives  eighteen  dollars  a  month  in 
wages  to  the  man,  and  agrees  to  divide  equally  the  profits  on  each 
year’s  crop.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  the  idea  is  to  instruct  fairly 
intelligent  beings  in  the  principles  of  intensive  cultivation,  thus  trans¬ 
forming  the  entire  Patterson  School  property  into  an  experimental 
institution  from  which  both  men  and  boys  can  carry  their  knowledge 
into  other  districts. 

Most  of  the  Patterson  property  can  be  cleared  and  used  for  farms, 
but  several  hundred  acres  are  more  suitable  for  woodland,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  forestry  will  be  carried  out  on  these  acres.  The  water 
power  will  eventually  be  made  available  for  use  in  some  form  of  light 
manufacturing  which  will  occupy  any  spare  time  that  may  be  on  hand 
in  winter  months.  And  thus  a  complete  agricultural-industrial  plant 
will  be  achieved.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  on  the  land  at 
present  are  small,  the  work  now  is  somewhat  hampered.  There  are 
twice  as  many  applications  for  places  in  the  school  as  can  be  taken 
care  of,  but  it  is  hoped  that  means  will  be  found  to  erect  further  build¬ 
ings.  Small  houses,  to  hold  three  or  four  boys  each,  will  be  built  if 
possible,  and  a  central  dining  hall  and  recitation  hall  will  be  for  com¬ 
mon  use.  As  there  is  brick  clay  upon  the  property,  it  is  purposed  to 
use  the  labor  on  the  farms  to  manufacture  all  the  brick  used  in  the 
new  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  disintegrating  influences  in  the  South  today  is 
the  tendency  of  the  mills  to  draw  all  of  the  small  farmers  from  the 
hills  to  the  unsanitary  cotton  mill  villages,  and  to  put  young  and  old 
alike  into  the  stuffy  mill  rooms.  And  so  the  soil,  after  having  been 
robbed  of  its  strength,  is  now  being  robbed  of  the  people  who,  even 
though  inefficiently,  were  tilling  it.  The  significance  of  the  Pat¬ 
terson  School  and  its  idea  lies  in  the  fact  that  it, — and  schools  of  the 
same  plan  that  inevitably  will  follow  it, — must  act  as  an  opposing  force 
to  this  movement  toward  the  mills  and  factories,  because  it  will  give 
the  young  people  the  general  education  that  they  need  and  equip  them 
to  cultivate  the  soil  as  it  should  be,  not  wastefully  as  their  ancestors 
tilled  it.  It  will  begin  the  building  up  of  a  fine  farming  class,  such 
as  no  country  needs  more  than  the  United  States,  and  no  section  of 
the  United  States  more  than  the  South. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  OF  VERY  SIMPLE 
DESIGN  THAT  CAN  BE  BUILT  FOR  THREE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  AND  UNDER 


IN  response  to  numerous  requests  for 
houses  costing  $3,000  or  less,  we  give 
this  month  designs  and  floor  plans  for 
two  cottages,  the  first  containing  seven 
rooms  and  bath,  and  the  second,  five  rooms 
and  bath.  Both  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  the  strictest  economy  that  is  compatible 
with  comfort  and  thoroughness  of  con¬ 
struction  and,  as  we  estimate  the  average 
cost  of  labor  and  materials,  the  larger 
house  should  cost  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $3,000,  and  the  smaller,  about 
$2,500. 

Both  houses  are  shingled,  this  being  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  less  expensive 
materials  for  sheathing  the  outer  walls, 
and  a  considerable  saving  might  be  effected 
by  using  the  ordinary  sawn  shingles  in¬ 
stead  of  the  hewn  shingles  that  we  so  fre¬ 
quently  use  for  the  Craftsman  houses.  In 
the  gables  of  both  buildings  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  wide  V-jointed  boards  as  a 
relief  to  the  plainness  of  the  walls,  but 
this  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  the  shingles 
can  just  as  well  be  carried  clear  to  the  top 
and  a  slight  saving  would  be  effected  by 
doing  so.  Both  roofs  are  of  ruberoid 
held  down  by  battens,  and  the  construction 
is  revealed  at  the  overhang  of  the  gables. 
It  is  somewhat  cheaper  to  sheathe  the 
rafters  at  the  eaves,  but  we  find  it  much 
more  satisfactory  to  use  good  material  and 
good  construction  and  let  it  show  frankly 
for  what  it  is,  thereby  giving  a  touch  of 
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structural  interest  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  as  well  as  securing  greater  durability 
for  the  roof.  In  the  case  of  the  larger 
house  the  porch  and  sleeping  balcony  are 
added  to  the  front,  but  in  the  smaller  both 
are  recessed  so  that  they  come  under  the 
shelter  of  the  main  roof.  The  open  bal¬ 
cony  on  the  larger  house  may  be  partially 
sheltered  by  a  canvas  awning,  which  is 
supported  on  a  framework  of  ordinary 
gaspipe  and  can  be  pulled  down  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  either  rain  or  sun,  or  rolled 
snugly  back  against  the  eaves  when  it  is 
not  needed.  Both  houses  have  sufficient  of 
the  rustic  character  to  admit  peeled  and 
hewn  logs  as  pillars  to  support  the  porches. 
We  have  often  described  the  shaping  of 
these  logs,  which  are  roughly  hewn  to  a 
square,  leaving  a  considerable  wane  or 
curve  at  each  corner,  which  is  peeled  of 
its  bark  and  slightly  shaped  with  the  axe, 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  smooth 
down  irregularities  that  may  be  too 
marked. 

The  floors  of  both  lower  porches  are 
made  of  concrete  marked  into  squares, 
while  the  balconies  have  ordinary  wood 
flooring.  Wooden  floors  for  the  porches 
would  undoubtedly  be  cheaper  than  con¬ 
crete.  but  we  have  found  the  latter  much 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The 
cellars  are  also  of  necessity  floored  with* 
concrete,  as  this  is  practically  the  only  way 
to  secure  dry  and  sanitary  cellars. 


INEXPENSIVE  CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGE, 
CONTAINING  SEVEN  ROOMS  AND  BATH. 


FIVE-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGE,  WITH 
A  RECESSED  SLEEPING  PORCH, 


[INEXPENSIVE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


LIVING  ROOM  AND  STAIRCASE  OF  SEVEN-ROOM  COTTAGE 


We  have  suggested  spruce  and  yellow 
pine  for  the  framework  of  these  houses, 
as  both  these  woods  are  much  cheaper 
than  cypress,  which  we  have  so  generally 
used  in  building  Craftsman  houses.  For 
convenience  sake  we  have  distinguished 
the  wood  meant  for  interior  trim  from 


the  lumber  for  the  framework  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  former  as  chestnut.  This  is  a 
most  desirable  wood,  and  one  which  we 
frequently  use  for  interior  trim  in  the 
Craftsman  houses,  but  the  choice  of  it  is 
of  course  merely  suggestive,  as  almost  any 
other  wood  would  do  quite  as  well.  In 
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SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 


INEXPENSIVE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


California,  for  example,  either  redwood  or 
Oregon  pine  would  probably  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  because  they  are  native  to  the 
locality,  and  in  any  part  of  the  country 
yellow  pine  would  come  much  cheaper  than 
chestnut  and  could  be  finished  so  as  to 
yield  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  lower  floor  plans  of  both  houses 
show  the  arrangement  of  rooms  around 
the  central  fireplace,  which  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  should  be  fitted  with  a  Jackson  venti¬ 
lating  grate,  as  this  throws  out  three  or 
four  times  the  heat  of  aft  ordinary  grate 
or  fireplace  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes 
an  excellent  system  of  ventilation  for  the 
rooms.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
outer  air  is  brought  through  a  duct  from 
the  outside  of  the  house  to  the  grate, 
where  it  is  passed  over  the  radiator  ar¬ 
rangement  at  the  back  and  thence  through 
an  open  grating  in  the  chimneypiece  into 
the  room.  By  this  means  a  constant  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  is  assured  in  the  room,  as  all 
the  cold  air  is  drawn  toward  the  fireplace 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  heated  air  is 
constantly  pouring  out  above  the  fireplace 
opening.  Registers  may  be  placed  in  the 
flue  in  such  a  way  as  to  warm  four  rooms, 
two  on  each  floor,  from  the  fire  built  in 


LIVING  ROOM  AND  STAIRCASE  OF  FIVE-ROOM  COTTAGE. 

the  one  central  fireplace,  and  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  much  more  economical  method  of 
:  heating  than  the  elaborate  systems  that 
r  are  generally  installed  in  more  expensive 
i  houses. 

>  The  woodwork  of  the  interior  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Craftsman  in  character,  and  the 

>  open  staircase  not  only  adds  to  the  ap- 
I  parent  size  of  the  living  room  in  each 

house,  but  also  gives  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  to  the  room.  The  larger  house 
has  four  bedrooms  and  a  bath,  but  in  the 
:  smaller  there  is  room  for  only  two  bed- 
;  rooms  and  bath. 

Following  is  a  complete  detailed  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  material 
1  required  for  building  these  houses,  so  that 
it  is  easy  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  build 
to  estimate  the  exact  cost  of  the  house  by 
finding  out  the  prices  of  these  materials  in 
his  own  locality  and  adding  to  it  the  price 
of  labor.  We  have  chosen  this  method  of 
estimating  the  cost  of  a  house  because  we 
find  it  much  more  accurate  than  any 
figures  could  be,  as  these  necessarily  vary 
greatly  owing  to  the  wide  differences  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
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LIST  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  HOUSE  NO.  1 


FOUNDATION,  CELLAR,  CHIMN  E  t,  ETC. 

220  cubic  yards  to  excavate 
1608  cubic  feet  Stone  Walls 
149  cubic  feet  Concrete  Footings 
848  square  feet  Concrete  for  Ceflar  and  Porch  Floors 
8500  Common  Brick  for  Chimney 
72  linear  feet  8"  x  12"  flue  lining 
2-8"  x  8"  Cl  Clean  out  doors 
590  square  yards  Plaster  and  Lath 
42  square  feet  Tile  Bath  Floor 

FRAME,  FLOORS,  ETC. 


6"  X  8" . 2/12' . 

2"  x  10" . 48/16',  46/12'.... . 

2"  x  8" . 22/26',  48/18' . 

4" _ x  6" . 6/14',  2/16',  4/20' . 

1  1/4"  x  6" . 6/14',  2/16' . 

2"  x  4" . 130/20',  45/9',  65/8',  22/18'. 

4"  x  8" . 4/16',  2/8' . 

6"  x  8" . 1/28' . 

12"  x  12" . 4/8' . 

6"  x  12" . 2/8' . 

4"  x  8" . 6/18',  6" . 

1  1/4"  x  6" . 300  square  feet . 

7/8"^  x  10" . 6217  square  feet . 

7/8"^  x2  1/2". ...  1600  square  feet . 

1400  square  feet . 


.Yellow  Pine  Girders 
.  Spruce  Floor  Beams 
.  Spruce  Rafters 
.Spruce  Sills  and  Corner  Posts 
.Spruce  Ribbon  Board 

•  Plates,  Wall  and  Partition  Studs 
.Spruce  Purlins 

.Y.  P.  Porch  Plate 
.Porch  Posts 
.  Porch  Posts 

.  Y.  P.  Porch  Floor  Beams 
.N.  C.  matched  and  V-jointed 
.  N.  C.  Sheathing  and  Subfloors 

•  Clear  Maple  Flooring 
.Ruberoid  Roofing 
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7/8"  x  3" . 44/18' . 

1"  x  6" . 300  square  feet 

random.. .  15,500 . 

5  rolls . 


Roof  Battens 

V- jointed  Cypress  for  Gables 

Shingles 

Building  Paper 


STANDING  TRIM 

7/8"  x  5  1/2".. .  .50/7'  1" . 

7/8"  x  5  1/2".. .  .34/7' . 

1  1/4  x  7" . 31/3'  6",  11/4' . 

1  1/4"  x  4  1/2".. .  .9/3',  8/3' 6" . 

7/8"  x  5  3/4".. .  .9/2'  8",  8/3'  2" . 

1/2"  x  2" . 22/7'  1",  34/4'  2",  11/2'  7",  9/2'  8",  8/3'  2" 

7/8"  x  10" . 7/16',  9/14',  10/12',  4/10' . 

3/4"  xl  1/2"..  .  .7/16',  9/14',  10/12',  4/10' . 

7/8"  x  2" . 7/16',  9/14',  10/12'.  4/10' . 

7/8"  x  5  3/4".. .  .22/7'  1",  11/2'  8" . 

9  Double-Hung  Window  Frames  and  Sash . 

8  Double-Hung  Window  Frames  and  Sash . 

2  Louvres  and  Frames . . 

1  Panel  Front  Door  and  Frame . 

1  Panel  Porch  Door  and  Frame . 

I  Panel  Rear  Door  and  Frame . 

II  Inside  Doors . 

7/8"  x  2" . 3/16' . 

7/8"  x  2". . 3/16' . 

7/8"  x  3" . 3/16' . 


Standing  Trim  for  Doors 

Standing  Trim  for  Windows 

Head  Casings,  Doors  and  Windows 

Window  Stool 

Window  Apron 

Door  and  Window  Stops 

Base 

Sub  Base 
Picture  Molding 
Door  Jambs  and  Heads 
2'  6"  x  4'  2" 

3'  x  4'  2" 

2'  8"  x  2' 

3'  x  7'  x  1  3/4" 

3'  x  7'  x  1  3/4" 

3'  x  7'  x  1  3/4" 

2'  6"  x  7'  x  1  1/2" 

Cypress  Shelving 
Rabbetted  Shelf  Cleats 
Beaded  Hook  Strip 


1  1/4"  x  12" . 2/16' . 

1  1/4"  x  10" . 13/3' . 

5"  x  5" . 1/4' . 

2  1/2*  Rail  16'  long 

1  1/4"  x  12" . 2/10',  2/6'... 

1  1/4"  x  10" . 15/4' . 

7/8"  x  S" . 16/4' . 

5  1-2"  x  5  1/2"..  .  .3/4' . 

16' . 

1  1/4"  x  1  1/4"..  .  .45/3' . 

2'  x  1  1/4"..  .  .  1/6' . 

2"  x  10" . 1/14',  2/16'. . 

7/8"  x  7/8" . 60  linear  feet 


CELLAR  STAIR 


MAIN  STAIR 


Strings 
Treads 
Newel  Post 


Strings 

Treads 

Risers 

Newel  Posts 
Top  Rail 
Spindles 

Ash  Drain  Board 
Cypress  Porch  Rail 
Stair  Molding 


LIST  OE  MATERIALS  FOR  HOUSE  NO.  2 


FOUNDATION,  CELLAR,  CHIMNEY,  ETC. 

205  cubic  yards  to  excavate 
1600  cubic  feet  Stone  Walls 
216  cubic  feet  Stone  Chimney  Foundation 
205  cubic  feet  Concrete  Footings 
420  cubic  feet  Concrete  for  Cellar  and  Porch  Floors 
10,000  common  brick  for  Chimney 

30  linear  feet . 8  1/2"  x  8  1/2" . Flue  Lining 

60  linear  feet . S  1/2"  x  13" . Flue  Lining 


FRAME,  FLOORS,  ETC. 

12"  x  12" .  4/20' . Hewn  Porch  Posts 

5 «  x  g" .  2/22' . Y.  P.  Porch  Plate 

6"  x  g" .  2/22' . Spruce  Girders 

4 1  x  8" .  7/16' . Y.  P.  Purlins 

3"  x  8" .  3/16' . Y.  P.  Rail  Cap 

1/22' . Y.  P.  Rail  Cap 

2"  x  8" .  60/22' . Spruce  Attic  Floor  Joists 

x  8" . 120/14' . Spruce  Rafters 

1"  x  6" .  10/16' . Y.  Pine  Ribbon 

4"  x  6"  4/16' . Spruce  Sill 

2/22' . Spruce  Sill 
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2"  x  10" .  90/16' . Spruce  Floor  Joists 

60/18' . Spruce  Floor  Joists 

2"  x  4" .  180/20' . Spruce  Studs 

100/18' . Spruce  Studs 

7/8"  x  10" . To  cover  5000  square  feet  N. 

sheathing  and  rough  flooring 

1 8"  random  width  shingles .  .  .  6"  to  the  weather . 10,000  shingles 

1"  x  6" . V-jointed  Cypress  T.  &  G.  to  cover  140  square  feet 


7  Rolls  Building  Paper 
1200  square  feet  Ruberoid  Roofing 
7/8"  x  3"  62/14'  Roof  Battens 

500  square  yards  Plaster 

5  Double-Hung  Window  Sash  and  Frames . 3'  x  4'  2" 

7  Double-Hung  Window  Sash  and  Frames . 2'  8"  x  4'  2" 

2  Casement  Sash  and  Frames . 3'  x  V  Leaded  Glass 

2  Batten  Doors  and  Frames . 3'  x  6'  10"  x  1  3/4" 

1  Batten  Door  and  Frame . 2'  8"  x  6'  10"  x  1  3/4" 

1  Batten  Door  and  Frame . 3'  x  6'  10"  x  1  1/4" 

9  Batten  Doors  and  Frames . 2'  8"  x  6'  10"  x  1  1/4" 


7/8"  x  5  1/2". 
7/8"  x  5  1/2" 
7/8"  x  5  1/2". 

1  1/8"  x  7" . 

1  1/8"  x  7" . 

1  1/8"  x  7" . 

7/8"  x  5  3/4". 
7/8"  x  5  3/4". 
7/8"  x  5  3/4". 
7/8"  x  5  3/4". 
1  1/4"  x  4" . 


7/8"  x  4".. 
7/8"  x  4".. 
7/8"  x  4".. 
1  1/8"  x  7".. 
7/8"  x  10". 


1/2"  x  3". 


1/2"  x  2". 


7/8"  x  2". 


STANDING  TRIM 


.38/6'  0" . Chest.  Standing  Door  Trim 

.24/4'  2" . Chest.  Standing  Window  Trim 

.  4/2'  0" . Chest.  Standing  Window  Trim 

10/4'  0" . Chest.  Head  Door  and  Window 

1/6'  6" . Chest.  Head  Window  Casing 

13/3'  8" . Chest.  Head  Window  and  Door 

2/7'  0" . Chest.  Head  Door  Casing 

.26/6'  10" . Chest.  Doorjambs 

.  9/2'  8" . Chest.  Door  Jambs 

3/3'  0" . Chest.  Door  Jambs 

1/6'  0" . Chest.  Door  Janfljs 

6/4'  2" . Chest.  Window  Stools 

6/3'  10" . Chest.  Window  Stools 

1/6'  8" . Chest.  Window  Stools 

6/4'  0" . Chest.  Aprons 

1/6'  6" . Chest.  Aprons 

6/3'  8" . Chest.  Aprons 

2/70' . Chest.  Head  Casing 

1/20' . Chest.  Base 

3/18' . Chest.  Base 

8/16' . Chest.  Base 

4/14' . Chest.  Base 

1/20' . Chest.  Sub.  Base 

3/18' . Chest.  Sub.  Base 

8/16' . Chest.  Sub.  Base 

4/14' . Chest.  Sub.  Base 

1  /3'  0" . Door  and  Window  Stops 

1/5'  6" . Door  and  Window  Stops 

3/2'  8" . Door  and  Window  Stops 

24/4'  2" . Door  and  Window  Stops 

4/2'  0" . .  Door  and  Window  Stops 


1/20',  3/18',  8/16',  4/14'..  .  .Picture  Molding 


1  1/4"  x  12". 

1  1/2"  x  10". 
5"  x  5". . 

2  1/2" . 


CELLAR  STAIR 


2/16' . Strings 

13/3' . Treads 

1/4' . Newel  Post 

1/16' . Rail 


1  1/4"  x  12"..  .. 
1  1/4"  x  10"..  . . 

7/8"  x  8".... 
5  1/2"  x  5  1/2". 

16" . 

1  1/4"  xl  1/4". 
7/8"  x  7/8". 

7/8"  x  12"..  .. 
7/8"  x  2".... 
7/8"  x  3".... 


MAIN  STAIR 


2/16',  2/6" . Strings 

16/3'  6" . Treads 

17/3'  6" . Risers 

2/4' . Newel  Posts 

. Top  Rail 

40/3' . Spindles 

60  linear  feet . Stair  Molding 

ONE  KITCHEN  DRESSER 


3/16' . Cypress  Shelving 

3/16' . Rabbetted  Shelf  Cleats 

3/16' . Beaded  Hook  Strip 


1.  Pine, 


Casing 

Casing 
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FLOOR  PLANS  SHOWING 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  HOUSE 
DESIGNED  BY  THE  OWNER 

WHEN  we  receive  a  good  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  planning  of  a  house 
we  are  always  glad  to  offer  to  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
floor  plans  shown  here  were  suggested  to 
us  in  a  rough  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Byram 
C.  Trueblood,  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  who  has 
planned  his  own  house  according  to  his 
own  tastes  and  needs.  We  find  the  idea 
full  of  merit,  especially  the  handling  of  the 
fireplace  in  the  living  room.  This  is  cen¬ 
tral  in  position,  yet,  owing  to  the  clever  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  seat  and  bookcase  on  one 
side  and  the  broad  hearth  and  the  staircase 
on  the  other  side,  it  has  all  the  effects  of  a 
nook, — a  feature  most  essential  to  the 
homelike  atmosphere  of  a  room.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  closets,  kitchen  conveniences 
and  the  like,  are  particularly  well  thought 
out,  as  is  also  the  plan  of  the  second  story 
with  its  four  bedrooms,  bathroom  and  am¬ 
ple  closet  room.  The  porch  that  runs 
across  the  front  of  the  house  is  left  as  an 
open  terrace  on  the  side,  and  a  pergola 


construction  of  open  timbers  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  a  roof  to  shelter  both  ends  of  the 
porch  in  front,  the  only  solid  shelter  being 
the  floor  of  the  sleeping  balcony,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  front  of  the  second-story  plan. 

The  arrangement  of  the  house  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  compact,  every  inch  of  room 
being  utilized  to  its  full  value.  Also,  it 
should  be  fairly  inexpensive  to  build,  as 
every  attention  has  been  paid  to  economy. 
There  is  plenty  of  closet  room,  and  every 
arrangement  for  the  instalment  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  plumbing  system  has  been  made  for 
the  help  and  convenience  of  family  life  as 
well  as  the  attractiveness  of  a  home. 

While  this  house  is  arranged  in  close  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  typical  Craftsman  floor 
plan,  it  has  the  additional  interest  of  being 
planned  as  a  direct  outcome  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  needs  and  tastes  of  the  owner.  This 
lends  it  a  marked  individuality  which 
should  make  the  house,  when  built,  very 
unusual  and  charming. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  sugges¬ 
tions  like  this  from  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  planning  their  own  houses,  be¬ 
cause  in  each  plan  there  is  apt  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  value  in  the  way  of  suggestion  to 
others  who  may  be  hoping  at  some  future 
time  to  build  their  own  homes. 
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A  NEW  HOUSE  IN  AN  OLD 
GARDEN:  BY  C.  A.  BYERS 

N  England,  when  a  new  house  is  to  be 
built  or  a  new  village  or  suburb  to  be 
planned,  the  first  care  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  the  landscape  gardener  who 
have  the  work  in  charge  is  to  study  the 
site  with  a  view  to  preserving  all  of  the 
natural  features  that  may  belong  to  it, 
down  to  the  last  tree  or  shrub  that  bears 
its  own  part  in  the  effect  of  the  whole.  If 
it  is  a  village  or  a  hamlet  that  happens  to 
be  under  consideration,  the  streets  are 
made  to  conform  so  far  as  is  possible  to 
the  lines  of  the  roads  and  lanes  which 
have  already  established  themselves  as  be¬ 
ing  along  the  line  of  the  least  resistance 
in  getting  from  one  place  to  another;  the 
trees  and  hedgerows  are  shown  equal  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  fact  that  the  houses  and  gar¬ 
dens  are  treated  as  newcomers  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  conform  gracefully  to  existing 
conditions  rather  than  to  expect  every¬ 
thing  to  conform  to  them,  gives  to  a  new 
English  village,  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  builders,  very  much  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter  of  charm  and  reposefulness  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  springing 
only  from  age  and  use. 


One  of  the  most  deplorable  of  the  many 
mistaken  efforts  of  builders  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  the  energy  with  which  they 
have  “improved”  the  site  of  -a  new  build¬ 
ing,  town  extension  or  suburb,  as  the  case 
might  be,  carefully  eliminating  all  natural 
features,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  gen¬ 
erally  flattening  out  the  whole  surface  so 
that  it  should  conform  rigidly  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  entirely  new  plan.  For¬ 
tunately  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
say  that  this  has  been  the  case  rather  than 
it  is.  One  has  only  to  look  at  some  of  the 
more  recent  work  done  in  the  way  of 
planning  town  extensions  and  suburbs  to 
realize  that  our  earlier  and  cruder  inclina¬ 
tion  to  sacrifice  natural  beauty  to  what 
we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  improvements 
is  rapidly  fading  away,  and  that  we  are  at 
last  beginning  to  see  that  if  we  only  leave 
nature  alone  and  not  attempt  to  impose 
our  artificial  restrictions  upon  her,  she 
will  always  do  her  best  for  us.  And  even 
more  significant  is  the  application  of  this 
idea  by  individual  architects, — not  the 
great  artists  of  that  profession  who  for 
years  have  worked  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  landscape  gardener  in  the  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  every  natural  beauty,  but  the  smaller 


A  NEW  HOUSE  IN  AN  OLD  GARDEN  :  BUILT  NEAR  ALTADENA,  CAL. 
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country  architects  and  builders  of  modest 
dwellings  who,  up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
held  an  almost  religious  belief  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  smoothing  out  into  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  billiard  table  the  ground  that 
was  to  be  used  for  a  new  building;  elimi¬ 
nating  all  the  trees  and  shrubbery  that 
might  chance  to  he  there,  and  setting  out 
a  brand  new  garden  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  take  a  number  of  years  to  really  fit 
itself  into  its  surroundings  and  help  to 
form  a  proper  environment  for  the  house. 

A  charming  example  of  this  change  of 
heart  regarding  the  value  of  existing  nat¬ 
ural  features,  is  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations,  which  instance  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  a  new  house  to  surroundings 
which  have  been  left  practically  undis¬ 
turbed.  The  trees  and  garden  had  grown 
up  as  they  would  around  the  dilapidated 
old  house  which  once  occupied  the  site  of 
this  bungalow,  until  it  was  almost  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  wildwood.  When 
it  came  time  to  build  the  new  house  the 
owner  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  old 
garden,  and  so  the  bungalow  was  planned 
with  reference  to  the  trees  and  shrubbery, 
which  were  left  untouched  save  for  a  little 
necessary  pruning  and  cultivation. 

Being  built  near  Altadena,  in  Southern 
California,  the  larger  surroundings  of  this 


ENTRANCE  TO  HOUSE  AT  ALTADENA 

house  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  for  the 
outlook  in  one  direction  is  over  great 
groves  of  orange  trees  toward  the  snow¬ 
capped  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  and  a  little  below  lies 
the  garden  city  of  Pasadena.  The  bunga¬ 
low  itself  is  immediately  surrounded  by 
cypress,  acacia,  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  tower  above  the  lesser  shrubbery 
and  the  masses  of  flowers.  The  first 
glimpse  obtained  by  the  passerby  shows  a 
low,  rambling  building  framed  by  two 
large  cypress  trees  which  stand  over  it  like 
sentinels.  In  order  that  it  might  har¬ 
monize  with  its  surroundings,  the  building 
had  to  be  given  an  irregular  and  somewhat 
rugged  character.  Therefore  the  roof 
lines  are  considerably  broken  and  the  plan 
of  the  house  appears  almost  to  have  grown 
up  of  itself  according  to  the  requirements 
of  its  surroundings,  rather  than  to  have 
been  laid  out  as  a  whole. 

The  walls  are  of  split  shakes  spaced 
one  inch  apart,  and  the  foundation,  porch 
pillars  and  chimney  are  built  of  cobble¬ 
stones.  The  woodwork  is  all  stained  to 
a  soft  brown  tone  that  belongs  naturally 
with  the  rough  gray  cobbles  that  are  used 
not  only  in  building,  but  also  in  terracing 
the  grounds  and  in  emphasizing  certain 
structural  effects,  so  that  the  house  seems 
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The  ‘Richmond-  SOAP  SAVER  puts  an  end  to 
6loppy  sinks — smeary  soap  dishes — slippery  cakes 
of  soap  and  slimy  hands. 

In  the  Laundry,  the  "Richmond-  SOAP  SAVER 
puts  an  end  to  the  needless  rubbing  which  wears  out 
clothes  before  their  time.  It  gives  a  suds  which  dis¬ 
solves  the  dirt,  which  a  soap  when  used  by  hand  can 
never  do.  Its  suds,  being  scientifically  proportioned, 
wash  freely  from  the  clothes  and  leave  no  residue  of 
soap  to  rot  the  delicate  fabrics. 

In  the  Kitchen,  the  "Richmond-  SOAP 
SAVER  puts  an  end  to  the  drudgery  of 
dishwashing.  Simply  place  dishes, silver, 
glassware  under  its  creamy  suds  for  an 
instant,  then  just  rinse  and  wipe. 

The  JRicHjMONp-  SOAP  SAVER  puts 
an  instant  automatic  end  to  waste;  to 


unsightly  soap  dishes;  to  the  nuisance  of  using  up 
the  odds  and  ends  of  soap.  A  single  turn  of  the 
faucet  gives  you  a  handful  of  delightful  creamy 
suds. 

The  'Richmond-  SOAP  SAVER  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  hot  water  faucet,  and  can  be 
easily  attached  to  it. 

It  gives  you,  instead,  two  faucets — one  for  clean, 
hot  water — the  other  for  thick,  hot  suds. 

Each  "Richmond-  SOAP  SAVER  is 
guaranteed  to  operate  perfectly.  The 
reservoir  is  five  inches  in  height  and 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
valve  and  fittings  are  of  the  very  best 
type.  The  material  is  of  brass  through 
out  and  is  triple  nickel-plated  and 
highly  polished. 


WRITE  TODAY 

We  have  a  very  special 
offer  to  make  to  Crafts¬ 
man  readers  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  specialty  into 
the  best  homes  —  so 
write  today  for  full 
details. 


The  M^Crum-Howell  Co.  Park^IriTift^eet.  New  York 

Manufacturers  of 

"Richmond^  Heating  Systems,  "Richmond"  Enameled  Ware,  “Richmond'  Suction  Cleaners 
Two  factories  at  Uniontown,  Pa. — One  at  Norwich,  Conn. — One  at  Racine,  Wis. 


The  "RICHMOND”  Soap  Saver 


Simply  Turn  the 
Faucet  and  Get 
Thick,  Hot  Suds 


A  NEW  HOUSE  IN  AN  OLD  GARDEN 


REAR  VIEW  OF  HOUSE  AT  ALTADENA. 


almost  to  have  sprung  of  itself  from  its 
environment.  The  garden  is  entered 
through  a  beautiful  little  gateway  with 
cobblestone  pillars  and  shingled  roof,  and 
the  graveled  walk  leading  to  the  house 
is  partially  banked  with  cobblestones.  The 
house  itself  is  almost  smothered  in  vines 
and  foliage,  and  over  the  gateway  is 
spread  a  delicate  drapery  of  climbing 


roses.  The  dull  gray  and  brown  tones  of 
the  bungalow  and  its  subsidiary  buildings 
serve  as  an  admirable  background  for  the 
brilliant  coloring  of  the  garden.  Two 

beautiful  acacia  trees  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  yard,  and  the  house  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  masses  of  glowing  scarlet  ge¬ 
raniums  relieved  by  clumps  of  “dusty 

millers.”  Potted  plants  on  the  veranda 

and  in  the  main 
rooms  serve  to  in¬ 
crease  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  little  more 
than  a  sheltered 
portion  of  out¬ 
doors.  The  bunga¬ 
low  contains  eight 
rooms,  a  living 
room,  dining  room, 
breakfast  room, 
den,  kitchen  and 
three  sleeping 
rooms,  besides  two 
bath  rooms.  It 
was  designed  and 
built  by  Ye  Planry 
Building  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  and 
represents  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $4,800. 


SHOWING  FRONT  PORCH  AND  INTERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WOOD  FENCE. 
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A  Beautiful,  Practical,  Durable  Roofing 


An  ideal  roofing  for  Craftsman  homes  is 
Ruberoid — the  peer  of  ready  roofings. 

True  to  Craftsman  principles,  it  combines 
beauty  with  simplicity — the  practical  with  the 
artistic — minimum  cost  with  maximum  service. 

Ruberoid  roofs  are  rain-proof,  snow-proof, 
heat-proof,  and  cold-proof.  Nor  will  they  take 
fire  from  flying  sparks  or  embers. 

Rich  Subdued  Colors 

No  other  roofing  possesses  the  artistic  quali¬ 
ties  of  Ruberoid. 

Beautifully  subdued  reds,  greens,  browns  and 
bronzes  add  a  rare  color  effect  to  any  dwelling. 

And  Ruberoid  colors  are  lasting.  They  will 
neither  fade  nor  wash  out.  Because  they  are 
part  of  the  roofing  itself — impregnated  into 
the  -fibre. 

A  Real  “  Craftsman  ”  Roof 

So  pliable  is  Ruberoid  that  it  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  deft  handiwork  of  Craftsman 
artisans.  Every  curve  and  angle  of  a  roof  can 
be  followed  without  injury  to  its  texture. 

Although  laid  in  strips  Ruberoid  gives  prac¬ 
tically  a  one-piece  roof  when  completed. 


Think  of  this  tremendous  advantage  over 
the  many  hundred  pieced  shingle  roofs,  with 
every  shingle  edge  a  chance  for  a  leak. 

18  Years’  Service 

The  first  Ruberoid  roofs — laid  over  1 8  years 
ago — still  look  good  for  many  years  of  service 
— still  flexible,  still  water-proof  and  weather- 
tight. 

In  these  18  years,  over  300  substitutes  for 
Ruberoid  have  been  marketed.  Some  looked 
like  Ruberoid,  others  had  names  like  Ruberoid. 
There  the  similarity  ended.  For  none  coula 
give  the  service  of  Ruberoid — few  were  worthy 
of  the  name  “roofing.” 

“  All  About  Roofing  ” 

For  over  18  years  Ruberoid’s  manufacturers 
have  been  carefully  testing  it  with  every  other 
roofing  made.  Interesting  facts  have  been 
developed  about  shingle,  tar,  asphalt,  slate  and 
metal  roofs,  as  a  result  of  comparisons  with 
Ruberoid.  These  are  contained  in  the  book, 
“All  About  Roofing.”  which  is  mailed  free 
upon  request.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 


The  Standard  Paint  Company 

Department  105-H,  100  William  Street  New  York  City 


Ruberoid 


HOUSE  WITH  INTERESTING  MURAL  DECORATIONS 


HOUSE  OF  MR.  N.  |.  RINDS KOPF,  ENGLEWOOD,  MO. 


BUNGALOW  MADE  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL  BY  SKILFUL  USE 
OF  MURAL  DECORATION 

T  is  interesting  to  note  the  swift  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  new  American  idea  in  arch¬ 
itecture  throughout  the  Middle  West 
as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  slope.  As 
another  evidence  of  what  is  being  done 


along  strikingly  individual  lines,  we  have 
just  received  from  Mr.  N.  J.  Rindskopf,  of 
Englewood,  a  suburb  of  Kansas  City,  pho¬ 
tographs  and  floor  plan  of  the  bungalow 
which  was  designed  for  him  by  Mr.  Selby 
Kurfiss,  an  architect  in  Kansas  City,  but 
which  nevertheless  carried  out  very  accu¬ 
rately  the  owner’s  personal  tastes  in  the 
building  of  a  home. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the 


SHOWING  PLACING  OF  MEDALLION. 


CORNER  OF  ROOM  SHOWING  FRESCO. 
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c/f  Free  Help  in 
Home  Decoration. 


This  portfolio 
Stencil  Na  suggestions  for  every 


contains  definite  and  workable 
room  in  the  house,  for  the 
treatment  of  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  woodwork,  rugs,  hang¬ 
ings  and  furniture,  giving  color  schemes  and  exact  specifi¬ 
cations  for  each  surface,  and  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  help 
in  home  decoration  offered  free.  This  portfolio  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  who  desires  to  decorate  or  redecorate  a  room  or 
an  entire  house.  There  is  no  string  tied  to  it,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  you  cannot  get  the  results  as  shown  in  this 
portfolio  unless  you  use  Sherwin-Williams’  products. 


Stencil  Book 


Stenciling  is  an  inexpensive  and  simple  method  of  decorating 
flat  walls,  curtains,  draperies  and  hangings.  Our  stencil  book 
shows  hundreds  of  stencil  designs  like  this  here,  at  small  cost,  and  tells  you  how  to  use  them. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &  Varnishes 


4  ddress  all  inqi’iries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Dept.,  61 9  Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KindW  mention  The  Craftsman 
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HOUSE  WITH  INTERESTING  MURAL  DECORATIONS 


FIREPLACE  IN  ENGLEWOOD  HOUSE. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  FRESCOES. 


smaller  Western  houses,  this  bungalow  has 
only  one  story,  the  sleeping  rooms  being 
grouped  at  the  right  side  of  the  house, 
while  the  left  is  occupied  by  the  general 
living  rooms.  There  are  only  three  in  the 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rindskopf  and  their 
grown  son,  so  that  a  house  of  this  size 
affords  ample  accommodation  and  meets 
all  requirements.  The  foundation  and 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  ENGLEWOOD  HOUSE. 


basement  are  built  of  the  rough  gray  stone 
native  to  that  locality.  The  walls  are 
sheathed  with  shingles  dipped  in  a  reddish 
brown  stain,  and  the  shingled  roof  is 
stained  moss  green.  The  house  is  built  on 
a  lot  one  hundred  feet  wide  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  stands  about 
sixty  feet  back  from  the  street.  It  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  curved  sidewalk  of  rough 
concrete,  which  in  the  photograph  is  hid¬ 
den  by  the  snow. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  house 
is  the  living  room,  which  extends 
clear  to  the  roof,  fifteen  feet  above. 
The  actual  construction,  however, 
is  not  exposed,  for  the  beams  and 
ceiling  panels  of  the  living  room, 
although  conforming  exactly  to  the 
shape  of  the  roof,  are  about  three 
inches  below  it,  leaving  an  air 
chamber  which  makes  the  room 
much  easier  to  heat  in  winter  and 
keeps  it  cooler  in  the  summer. 
Fully  half  of  this  room  is  like  a 
great  lantern,  for  the  walls  in  front 
are  almost  entirely  glass;  the  whole 
end  of  the  room  being  occupied  by  a 
group  of  six  casement  windows,  while 
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Portland  Cement  is  the  kind  to  use,  but  Atlas 
is  the  brand.  Remember  that!  Remember 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Our  book  of  Concrete 
Residences  will  prove 
an  inspiration  to  any 
who  anticipate  building 

It  is  a  large,  handsomely  printed  book,  show¬ 
ing  over  a  hundred  splendid  examples  of 
modern  residences,  and  giving  complete  de¬ 
scriptions  and  fioor  plans. 

These  houses  are  all  built  with  some  form  of 
concrete — solid  concrete,  concrete  blocks  or 
stucco.  You  should  see  what  has  been  done 
with  this  durable,  adaptable,  economical,  fire¬ 
proof  material.  The  book  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  regard  to  concrete  but  also 
in  regard  to  cement,  on  which  the  success  of 
concrete  depends. 


because  it  is  the  standard  brand — the  purest, 
most  uniform  in  quality,  and  the  surest  in  re¬ 
sults.  Atlas  is  made  only  of  genuine  Portland 
Cement  Rock.  It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 
It  is  the  brand  the  Government  bought  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  book,  “  Concrete  Houses  and  Cot¬ 
tages,”  is  in  two  volumes.  Each  contains 
over  120  illustrations.  Either  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  SI.  00. 

Most  people  are  interested  in  highway  improvements 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  All  such  will  be  interested  in 
our  book  on  “ Concrete  in  Highway  Construction .”  It  is  a 
story  of  accomplished  work,  illustrating  and  describing  the 
application  of  concrete  to  the  solution  of  roadmaking  prob¬ 
lems.  Price,  $1.00. 

OTHER  BOOKS  IN  THE 
ATLAS  CEMENT  LIBRARY  ARE: 

Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home 

and  on  the  Farm  Free 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction 


(delivery  charge)  .10 
Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction  •  1.00 

Concrete  Cottages  -  --  --  --  -  Free 

Concrete  Garages  -  --  --  --  -  Free 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEM  ENT  COMPANY  dept.  9.  30  broad  street,  new  York 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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groups  of  three  extend  down  either 
side.  The  center  of  the  rear  wall 
is  occupied  by  a  huge  stone  chimney- 
piece  which  extends  to  the  rafters  and, 
with  the  mural  paintings  on  either  side, 
forms  a  most  effective  piece  of  structural 
decoration.  The  shape  of  the  chimney- 
piece  is  that  which  would  naturally  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  rough  stone  slabs  of  which 
it  is  made.  The  fireplace  opening  is  large 
enough  to  take  in  good-sized  logs,  and  the 
mantel  shelf  is  merely  a  slab  of  gray 
cement  built  into  the  chimneypiece.  The 
wall  spaces  on  either  side  are  stippled  with 
sponge  gray  and  golden  yellow,  which 


GROTESQUE  POSTER  BY  MR.  RINDSKOPF. 


TWO  MEDALLIONS  FROM  DINING  ROOM  FRIEZE. 


gives  a  neutral  color  with  a  sort  of  under¬ 
gleam  that  blends  with  the  gray  yellow- 
streaked  stone.  The  impressionistic  land¬ 
scapes  above  are  done  in  distemper,  which 
is  applied  directly  to  the  plaster  after  it 
has  been  allowed  to  set  and  dry  out.  The 
colors  used  in  this  decoration  repeat  those 
seen  in  the  stone,  for  deep  cream  is  used 
in  the  ground  of  the  landscape  and  the  out¬ 
lines  repeat  the  blue-gray  of  the  cement  in 
which  the  stone  is  set.  A  leopard  skin  is 
hung  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  emphasizing  the  tones  of  yellow  and 
cream  that  appear  in  the  stone  and  on  the 
walls.  The  woodwork  in  this  room  is 
Oregon  pine,  stained  green,  varnished  and 
then  given  a  flat  finish  by  rubbing  with 
pumice  stone. 

The  decorations  in  distemper  are  carried 
throughout  the  house,  and  appear  in  the 
dining  room  in  the  form  of  medallions 
which  relieve  the  plainness  of  the  frieze. 
The  color  scheme  in  this  room  is  obtained 
by  stippling  umber  over  a  very  light  ivory 
tone  on  the  walls  of  rough  plaster.  The 
frieze  is  left  in  a  plain  ivory  tone  with 
the  lines  done  in  a  little  darker  shade  of 
umber.  The  medallions  which  show  de¬ 
lightfully  grotesque  designs  have  leaves  of 
dull  green  with  grapes  and  plums  in  a  pale 
mulberry  tone.  The  color  scheme  of  this 
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The  Wax  with  a  Guarantee 


Makes  Floors  Beautiful 


Please  Send 

Free  Samples 
and  this  Book 


BiauSS  Fl®r,s 


To  Keep  Floors  Beautiful  and  to  Make  Any 
Finish  Last,  Clean  Occasionally  with  a  Little 

Brightener — easy  as  dusting;  just  moisten  a  cloth  and  go  over  the  floor 
- — this  cleans  it.  Follow  with  clean  soft  cloth  and  the  floor  becomes 
polished  and  bright  as  new.  In  fact,  Brightener  does  renew  the  finish — 
of  either  wax,  varnish  or  shellac. 

Brightener  is  the  only  preparation  that  will  successfully  clean  and 
polish  a  waxed  floor  without  removing  the  wax  or  injuring  the  finish — 
just  as  effective  on  a  varnished  or  shellaced  floor.  It  prevents  scratches 
from  showing,  and  forms  a  light  polished  coat  over  the  finish,  making  it 
last  twice  as  long.  Use  this  once  or  twice  a  month. 

A  quart  (75c)  will  last  the  average  home  6  months.  Pint  40c; 
qt.  75c;  half-gal.  $1.35;  gal,  $2.50.  Try  a  sample  and  prove  it. 

A.  S.  Boyle  &  Co.,  1914  West  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


“Beautiful  Floors 
their  Finish  and  Care” 

It  gives  valuable  expert  in¬ 
struction.  CHECK  what 
interests  you  now. 

□  Finishing  New  Floors 

□  Finishing  Old  Floors 

□  Hardwood  Floors 

□  Pine  Floors 

□  Cleaning  and  Polishing 

□  Care  Waxed  Floors 

□  Finishing  Dance  Floors 

□  Kitchen,  Pantry  Floors. 

□  Bathroom  Floors 

□  Finishing  Furniture 

□  Interior  Woodwork 

□  Stopping  Cracks 

□  Removing  Varnish,  Etc. 

Samples  of  both  Old  English 
and  Brightener  FREE.  Use 
this  Coupon  or  post  card. 


Name 


Street 


Dealers  Name . 

C  raftsman-4-1 0 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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BOOKBINDING  AS  A  PROFESSION 


room,  which  has  a  very  delicate  and  some¬ 
what  antique  effect,  was  developed  from  a 
cast  in  old  ivory  and  green  tones  designed 
by  young  Mr.  Rindskopf. 

This  young  man’s  work  is  very  unusual, 
for  the  mural  decoration  of  the  living 
room  fireplace  and  the  medallions  in  the 
dining  room  were  done  by  him,  and  he  also 
designed  the  stencils  used  for  the  decora¬ 
tions  in  the  remainder  of  the  house.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  case, 
he  bids  fair  to  achieve  rather  unusual  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  decorator  some  day,  for  he 
not  only  shows  a  most  sensitive  perception 
and  daring  use  of  color  combinations,  but 
also  has  the  understanding,  so  rare  in  these 
prosaic  days,  of  utilizing  the  grotesque  in 
a  decorative  way,  as  is  shown  in  the  medal¬ 
lions,  and  also  in  the  reproduction  which 
we  give  here  of  one  of  his  grotesque 
posters. 

The  house  as  it  stands  is  a  singularly 
direct  example  of  what  has  long  been  a 
favorite  idea  with  The  Craftsman, — that 
is,  the  use  of  more  or  less  impressionistic 
painting  directly  on  the  walls,  where  it 
carries  out  and  accents  the  colors  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  room  by  drawing  them  to  a 
focus,  and  where  it  is  designed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  surroundings  and  to  the  spaces 
to  be  filled.  We  have  always  believed  that 
mural  painting  should  play  a  large  part  in 
domestic  as  well  as  public  architecture, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  the  walls  of  our 
dwellings  would  be  made  so  interesting  in 
themselves  with  decorations  of  this  sort 
that  there  would  be  little  room  or  need  for 
easel  pictures. 

In  the  present  instance  the  decorative 
development  of  the  color  scheme  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  stone  of  the  living  room  fire¬ 
place  gives  the  keynote  to  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  room,  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  contained  in  following  out  an  idea 
of  this  kind  will  be  perceived  by  anyone 
who  makes  a  study  of  interior  decoration, 
either  as  an  art  or  for  the  purpose  of  gain¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  effects  in  building 
and  furnishing  a  home.  The  use  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  as  suggested  here  offers  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  household  decoration,  especial¬ 
ly  as  Mr.  Rindskopf  has  maintained  such 
admirable  balance  between  the  humorous 
and  purely  decorative  qualities. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  BOOK¬ 
BINDING  AS  A  PROFESSION 


Illustrated  by  the  Work  of  L.  Averill  Cole 


"rubaiyat”:  bound  in  purple  levant  morocco. 

BOOKBINDING,  because  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  it  offers  for  the  free 
play  of  fancy  in  decoration  as  well 
as  for  exquisite  nicety  of  workman¬ 
ship,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
artistic  crafts.  Yet  so  far  it  has  proven 
one  of  the  least  practicable  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  worker  who  endeavors  to  make  it 
profitable  as  a  profession,  because  of  the 
small  market  that  exists  for  sumptuously 
bound  books  which  are  necessarily  high 
priced,  and  also  because  mastery  of  the 
craft  implies  so  many  kinds  of  ability, 
chief  among  which  must  be  an  enormous 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  Most  students 
of  bookbinding,  especially  women,  take  up 
the  craft  in  rather  a  dilettante  fashion, 
working  in  their  own  homes  or  studios  and 
depending  upon  a  very  uncertain  market 
to  make  the  result  profitable  enough  to 
yield  them  a  more  or  less  precarious  in¬ 
come.  Also,  it  is  the  exception  to  find  one 
who  has  attained  sufficient  mastery  of  the 
details  of  workmanship  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  bindings  sufficiently  good  to  compare 
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No  fussy  ornamentation  or  fancy  nickel  on  the  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood.  Just 
the  natural  black  iron  finish.  “The  Mission  Style”applied  to  a  range.  A  room 
saver  too — like  the  upright  piano.  Every  essential  refined  and  improved  upon. 


One  Damper  for 
Baking  or 
Kindling:. 


The  Sectional  Top  prevents  warping,  and  is  so  planned  that  by  changing  the  cross-shaped 
castings  that  hold  the  covers  (see  illustration)  a  wash-boiler  may  be  placed  at  back  of  range, 

leaving  all 
front  holes 
free  for 
cooking. 

The  Oven, 

Damper, 

Grates  and 
Ciean-out 
are  each 
worthy  of 
special 
mention. 

The  Glenwood  Gas  Range  Attachment  consisting 
of  Oven,  Broiler  and  Three  Burner  Top  is  made  to 
bolt  neatly  to  the  end  of  the 
coal  range  when  a  combina¬ 
tion  coal  and  gas  range  is 
desired. 

The  heat  in  both  coal  and 
gas  ovens  is  registered  by 
the  wonderful  Glenwood  pat¬ 
ent  oven  heat  indicator  which 
shows  at  a  glance  when  to 
put  food  in  the  oven. 

If  a  large  amount  of  ball¬ 
ing  is  required,  both  the 
Coal  and  Gas  ovens  can  be 
operated  at  the  same  time 
using  one  for  meats  and  the 
other  for  pastry.  Being 
very  compact  it  saves  room 
in  the  kitchen  and 

“MaKes  CooKing  Easy.” 

This  range  is  also  made  with  elevated  gas  oven  instead  of  end  style,  shown 
above,  or  if  gas  is  not  desired,  with  or  without  reservoir  on  right  end. 


The  Glenwood  Ash  Chute  may  be  used  instead  of  a  chute 
pan,  when  kitchen  is  on  first  floor.  This  wonderful  con¬ 
venience  saves  lugging  ashes,  as  they  are  dropped  Slide 
direct  to  ash  barrel  in  basement  without  a  particle  of  Damper 
dust  or  dirt  in  kitchen  (see  illustration). 

Write  for  handsome  booklet  of  the  plain  Cabinet  Glenwood 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  range,  mailed  free.  Direct 

WEIR  STOVE  CO.,  TAUNTON,  MASS.  ^ 


Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Glenwood  Ranges,  Parlor  Stoves,  Furpaces,  Water  and  Steam  Boilers. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 


BOOKBINDING  AS  A  PROFESSION 


‘‘CERTAINE  SONNETS  DONE  IN  CREAM  LEVANT. 


with  the  work  that  was  done  in  the  golden 
age  of  craftsmanship,  and  until  this  stand¬ 
ard  can  at  least  be  approached,  hand  book¬ 
binding  and  decorating  must  for  the  most 
part  be  regarded  merely  as  an  interesting 
avocation.  It  is  a  delightful  form  of  ap¬ 


plied  art  to  pursue  for  one’s  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  true  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
forms  of  work,  that  it  is  best  done  under 
the  pressure  of  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  in  answer  to  a  demand 
that  actually  exists,  instead  of  the  mere 
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The  Oriental  Ru<? 
of  America  —  ° 


“In  the  True  ^9|hI 
Spirit  of  the  Orient 

WW  — and  very  craftsmanlike,”  said  a  representative  Craftsman 
BE"/  who  visited  our  show  rooms  recently,  in  praise  of  the  “  HART-  \  ^5 
W7  FORD-SAXONY”  Rug.  Ngj 

w  “Despite  all  I  have  heard  about  the  ‘HARTFORD-, SAXONY,’  I  must 
f  confess  that  I  didn’t  think  any  American  made  rug  could  ever  take  the 
place  of  the  real  Oriental  in  the  home  of  the  true  Craftsman. 

“  But  I  was  mistaken.  This  rug  is  superior  to  present-day  imported  Eastern  rugs.  It  is 
simply  marvellous  that  the  superb  colorings  and  intricate  designs  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
weavers  can  be  so  exactly  reproduced. 

And  I  see  that  the  ‘  HARTFORD-SAXON  Y  ’  has  the  deep,  compact,  cushion  pile  of 
the  best  Orientals.  Every  detail  of  its  construction  convinces  me  of  the  limitless  ser¬ 
vice  you  claim  for  it. 

“  It  would  be  simple  extravagance  for  even  a  connoisseur  to  buy  a  genuine  Oriental 
when  this  wonderful  American  replica  can  be  had  for  but  a  fraction  of  its  cost.” 

Praise  From  a  Craftsman  is  Praise  Indeed! 

i  Every  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  artistic  should  know  this  finest  of  all 

American  Rugs.  J 

Write  for  Free  Booklets  of  Colored  Reproductions  Jm 

— showing  numerous  “  HARTFORD-SAXONY  ”  Rugs  in  actual  colors,  It 

and,  to  all  purposes,  placing  in  your  home  a  complete  rug  exhibit  I 

-JKIilflk.  from  which  you  can  make  selections.  Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  a  AvP SS?!* 
rug  until  you  have  seen  them. 

e.  d.  saxony 

^  41  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City 


V-'.v  v".  V  V 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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hope  that  some  fortunate  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  may  serve  to  create  a  demand. 

Therefore,  even  the  most  thorough  and 
conscientious  craftsmanship  in  the  binding 
and  decoration  of  special  editions  and  rare 
books  can  seldom  be  put  to  practical  use 
except  in  connection  with  the  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  an  established  publishing  house, 
for  not  only  does  such  a  combination  offer 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  the  skilled  craft- 
worker,  but  it  also  tends  to  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  will  eventually  raise  the  standard 
even  of  the  ordinary  inexpensive  bindings. 
Such  an  arrangement  assures  the  steady 
output  of  the  best  work  in  binding,  and 
although  these  special  bindings  make  a 
book  so  expensive  that  only  a  very  wealthy 
connoisseur  or  collector  of  rare  editions 
can  afford  to  own  it,  it  nevertheless  sets  a 
standard  which  tends  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  binding  and  decoration  in  other 
books,  because  a  firm  which  takes  the 
pains  to  secure  the  best  work  for  its  spe¬ 
cial  editions  must  inevitably  maintain  a 
certain  standard  regarding  binding  as  a 
whole. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  application 


of  business  principles  to  the  exercise  of 
this  particular  craft  is  found  in  the  work 
of  Miss  L.  Averill  Cole,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  special  editions  issued  by  the  River¬ 
side  Press  in  Cambridge.  An  exhibition 
of  Miss  Cole’s  work  was  recently  held  at 
the  New  York  house  of  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  and  the  collection  of 
books  shown  there  was  well  worth  careful 
study  by  anyone  interested  in  the  craft  of 
bookbinding  and  in  the  right  use  of  deco¬ 
ration  suggested  by  the  form  and  character 
of  the  book. 

Miss  Cole  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  true  design  is  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  good  quality,  involving  as  it  does 
the  selection  of  the  best  and  most  suitable 
material  and  the  exercise  of  expert  work¬ 
manship,  so  that  the  ornamentation  is 
rather  the  last  expression  of  the  crafts¬ 
manship  which  entered  into  the  work  itself 
than  the  dragging  in  of  decorative  forms 
purely  for  the  sake  of  decoration.  There¬ 
fore,  her  own  attitude  toward  her  work 
and  her  methods  of  getting  at  it  are  most 
suggestive  to  other  craftworkers. 

A  lover  of  books  from  the  beginning,  it 
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48  Warren  St. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE  OF  WM.  DORFLINGER,  ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 
Lighted  by  100  light  Sunlight  “Omega”  generator 


HOME- 


WOODBURY  FOREST  SCHOOL,  ORANGE,  VA. 

Lighted  since  1906  by  250  light  Sunlight  “Omega”  generator 

READ! 

“Before  Acetylene  was  introduced  at  Woodbury  Forest  I  wrote  to  the 
best  oculists  in  Richmond,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  asked  them  what 
was  the  best  artificial  light  for  a  school.  I  was  considering  gasolene  gas 
with  Welsbach  burners,  electricity  and  Acetylene.  I  received  replies  to  all 
my  inquiries,  and  opinions  of  considerable  length  from  several  of  the  men. 
1  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  exception  to  the  recommendation  of  Acetylene. 

I  can  add  that  my  experience  has  fully  confirmed  my  expectations.  The 
light  is  perfectly  steady,  absolutely  reliable,  and  in  my  opinion  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  artificial  light  that  I  know  anything  about.  1  have  almost 
no  complaint  about  the  light  from  the  boys,  and  in  my  own  study  it  is 
certainly  superior  to  either  gasolene  or  electricity,  both  of  which  I  have 
tried  and  found  greatly  preferable  to  kerosene  oil. 

I  will  add  that  the  “Sunlight  Omega"  machine  you  installed  for  me  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  It  does  its  work  perfectly,  has  never  been  out 
of  order  for  a  minute,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  get  out  of  order.  A 
few  minutes’  attention  every  other  day,  or  perhaps  once  a  week,  is  all  the 
care  it  requires.”  Yours  truly,  J.  CARTER  WALKER,  Head  Master. 


Brighter 
than  Electricity 
Safer 

than  Candles 
Cheaper 

than  Kerosene 

170,000  country  homes  and 
over  360  towns  now  lighted 
by  the  brilliant  and  up-to- 
date  Acetylene. 

REMEMBER 

That  what  Acetylene  is  to 
other  lights,  the  Sunlight 
“Omega”  is  to  other  gener¬ 
ators — better  ! 


Our  interesting  booklet  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  tells  you  how 
to  have  better  light  for  less 
money. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 


BOOKBINDING  AS  A  PROFESSION 


was  but  natural  that  she  should  turn  to 
bookbinding  as  being  the  best  expression, 
for  her,  of  an  innate  desire  to  achieve  some 
form  of  craftsmanship  in  which  she  might 
utilize  her  marked  ability  for  decoration. 
Wishing  merely  to  be  able  to  bind  some  of 
her  favorite  books  in  coverings  that  would 
in  each  case  be  expressive  of  the  spirit  of 
the  book  itself,  Miss  Cole  took  up  book¬ 
binding  at  first  rather  as  an  amusement 
than  as  a  serious  profession.  But  when 
she  went  to  Brussels  and  began  to  study 
with  Professor  Louis  Jacobs,  a  man  who 
regards  bookbinding  as  one  of  the  arts  and 
treats  it  accordingly,  she  began  to  see  its 
possibilities  as  a  serious  vocation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  she  took  hold  of  it  in  the  same 
way  that  an  apprentice  in  the  old  days  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  craft  he  was  appointed 
to  learn,  and  for  eight  years  she  worked 
hard  and  steadily  as  apprentice,  journey¬ 
man  and  finally  a  master  of  the  art  of 
bookbinding,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to 
conquer  every  detail  of  workmanship  be¬ 
fore  allowing  her  fancy  to  develop  along 
the  lines  of  original  decoration.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  thorough  training  was 
that  her  decorative  ability  now  works  well 


"geofroy  tory”  :  done  in  dull  green  levant. 

within  the  limits  of  the  craft,  and  springs 
from  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  forms 
and  materials  at  her  command  as  well  as 
from  a  desire  to  express  the  inmost  spirit 
of  the  book  she  has  in  hand  to  bind. 
Therefore,  the  collection  of  her  work 
shown  in  the  exhibition  we  have  referred 
to,  showed  not  only  thoroughness  and 
beauty  of  workmanship  but  also  was  most 
interesting  as  a  study  in  decoration  re¬ 
garded  as  the  final  flowering  of  the  spirit 
of  craftsmanship. 

Being  given  full  freedom  as  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  materials  and  the  choice  of  deco¬ 
ration  for  the  books  that  are  to  be  bound 
for  the  special  editions  issued  by  the 
Riverside  Press,  Miss  Cole  is  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  suitable  leathers,  and  has 
accumulated  quite  a  collection  of  skins 
that  show  some  unusually  fine  quality  o~f 
texture  and  of  color.  When  she  finds  a 
skin  that  seems  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
the  binding  of  some  one  of  the  many  books 
that  she  has  in  mind  for  special  treatment, 
she  adds  it  to  those  she  has  put  away  for 
future  use,  so  that  she  has  a  reserve  store 
of  materials  to  select  from  in  time  of  need. 
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BATH  TUBS 

Before  Imperial  solid  porcelain  bath 
tubs  were  successfully  made,  enam¬ 
eled  iron  was  the  generally  accepted 
material.  We  make  a  complete  line 
in  both  Imperial  solid  Porcelain 
and  enameled  iron.  For  the  better 
class  of  work,  however,  Imperial 
solid  Porcelain  is  undeniably  supe¬ 
rior  for  beauty,  cleanliness  and 
durability.  Its  hard,  snow-white 
surface,  fired  in  the  kiln  at  a  heat 
which  would  fuse  metal,  can  be 
kept  spotless  by  simply  wiping 
with  a  cloth  or  sponge. 


MODERN  PLUMBING 


To  get  a  more  complete  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  bathroom 
equipment  send  for  our  book¬ 
let  “Modern  Plumbing”.  It 
gives  description  and  prices  of 
the  latest  types  of  fixtures  in 
both  Imperial  Solid  Porcelain, 
Vitreous  Ware  and  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron.  24  illustra¬ 
tions  show  complete  model 
bathrooms  ranging  in  price 
from  $74  to  $3000.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  4  cents  to  cover 
postage. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

1828  EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  SUPREMACY  1910 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRANCHES 

Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit.  Minneapolis,  Washington,  St.  Touis, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  San  Antonio, 
Atlanta,  Seattle  and  Indianapolis. 

CANADA:  83  Bleury  St.,  Montreal 


IvlQWl  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  you  are  getting  GENUINE  MOTT 
IMlsTlll  WARE,  LOOK  FOR  THE  MOTT  LABEL  ON  EACH  PIECE  IMw  ill 
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For  example,  in  France  she  happened  al¬ 
most  by  accident  to  find  a  beautiful  piece 
of  levant  morocco,  dyed  to  a  tone  of  rich 
dull  purple  which  suggested  all  that  has 
been  said  or  sung  of  the  lusciousness  of 
the  grape.  It  was  the  one  color  that 
seemed  to  express  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
“Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,”  and  the 
skin  was  accordingly  bought  and  put  aside 
until  it  should  be  wanted  for  a  special  copy 
of  this  book.  When  the  opportunity  came 
to  do  the  work,  the  material  was  ready. 
There  only  remained  the  question  of  fit¬ 
ting  decoration,  and  this  took  shape  almost 
of  itself  from  the  same  thought  concern¬ 
ing  the  philosophy  of  Omar  which  had  in¬ 
duced  Miss  Cole  to  select  morocco  of  this 
texture  and  color  as  being  most  fitting  for 
the  binding  of  this  particular  book.  So, 
instead  of  allowing  her  imagination  to  run 
riot  in  a  form  of  decoration  that  would 
typify  the  voluptuous  abandon  which  the 
superficial  reader  so  often  finds  in  the 
Rubaivat,  she  chose  rather  a  form  that  was 


restrained,  with  all  its 
sumptuousness,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  ripeness 
of  wisdom  and  the 
depth  of  thought  and 
insight  which  under¬ 
lies  all  the  Persian 
poet’s  praises  of  the 
rose  and  the  grape. 
The  panels  are  inlaid 
in  a  conventionalized 
design  of  grape 
leaves  and  fruit  in 
somber  rich  coloring 
with  an  occasional 
gleam  of  gold.  The 
same  design  is  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  back, 
and  the  inner  bor¬ 
ders  are  gilded  and 
elaborately  inlaid. 

In  sharp  contrast 
to  this  subdued  au¬ 
tumnal  gorgeousness 
is  a  volume  of  the 
poems  of  Maria 
Lowell,  whose  gentle 
Quaker  spirit  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  binding  of 
very  soft,  fine  levant 
in  the  most  subtle  tint  of  ashes-of- 
roses,  the  only  decoration  being  a 
simple  design  of  delicate  inlay  in  green 
and  old  rose,  blind  tooled,  but  with 
here  and  there  the  tiniest  touch  of  gold. 
Again,  the  formal  stateliness  of  the  ancient 
Roman  spirit  finds  expression  in  the  bind¬ 
ing  chosen  for  “The  Georgies  of  Virgil.” 
This  famous  classic  is  done  in  pigskin  of 
a  warm  terra  cotta  tone,  inlaid  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  medallion  in  green  and  deep 
warm  brown,  and  with  a  mosaic  border 
inlaid  with  green  and  copper  tones.  This 
border,  simple  as  it  looks,  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  craftsmanship,  for  there  are  over 
five  hundred  of  these  tiny  beads  of  leather 
and  each  one  is  inlaid  with  a  precision  and 
delicacy  of  finish  that  means  amazing  skill 
and  patience. 

Much  more  elaborate  is  a  large  volume 
of  the  “Life  and  Works  of  Geofroy  Tory,” 
bound  in  dull  green  levant  with  inlaid 
panels  in  rich  russet  brown.  A  decorative 
design  in  sixteenth  century  style  and  most 
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Do  not  build  until  you  have  read  this  book 

“Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor”  is  the  name  of  a  book  which  every¬ 
one  who  is  about  to  build  or  rebuild  should  read  carefully  before 
deciding  upon  the  material  for  the  porch  floor  or  the  vestibule. 

The  reasons  for  using  tiles  are  so  imperative,  and  the  expense 
is  so  much  less  than  you  think,  that  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  write  today  for  this  book,  which  will  be  sent  you  free. 

Other  important  books  for  the  home  builder:  “Tile  for  the 
Bathroom,”  “Tiles  for  Fireplaces,”  “Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and 
Laundry”  also  free. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS.  1217  Seventh  Ave,  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 


FLOOR  VARNISH 

You  may  dent  the  wood,  but  you  can’t  crack  the  varnish 

It  merges  with  the  flooring.  Moving  furniture  over  it 
doesn’t  scratch  it  white.  "61”  is  mar-proof,  heel-proof, 
and  water-proof.  Easy  to  apply,  hard  to  wear  out. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61,”  and  test  it  yourself.  Buy  "61”  from 
your  dealer.  Send  for  our  Booklet  on  Floors.  Address 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 

8S?:c,r"ft  ¥  Established  61  Years  - 
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expressive  of  the  character  of  Geofroy 
Tory’s  work,  without  in  any  way  repro¬ 
ducing  his  own  designs,  is  elaborately 
tooled  upon  each  of  these  panels,  the  deco¬ 
ration  being  thrown  into  relief  against  a 
dotted  gold  background.  The  inside  cov¬ 
ers  of  this  book  are  as  sumptuous  as  the 
outer,  for  the  doublures  of  crushed  levant 
are  richly  gilded  and  decorated  with  flow¬ 
ing  and  intricate  designs  that  further  elab¬ 
orate  the  idea  suggested  in  the  panels. 
Next  to  this,  and  affording  a  marked  con¬ 
trast,  was  Shelley’s  translation  of  the 
“Banquet  of  Plato,”  which  is  purely  classi¬ 
cal  in  feeling,  the  binding,  which  is  of  pale 
gray  levant,  showing  a  simplicity  in  deco¬ 
ration  that  is  thoroughly  Greek.  The  con¬ 
ventional  design  is  very  simple  and  is  in¬ 
laid  in  soft  and  subtle  tones  of  green. 
Plutarch’s  “Consolatorie  Letter,”  written 
to  his  wife  upon  the  death  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  is  bound  in  levant  of  a  soft  somber 
shade  of  russet  brown,  bordered  with  a 
conventional  design,  inlaid,  of  drooping 
laurel  leaves  and  purple  berries.  Saint 
Pierre’s  “Paul  et  Virginie”  shows  some 
delicate  inlay  work  in  old  rose  and  green 
on  a  background  of  delicate  gray-green, 
and  the  “Certaine  Sonnets”  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  is  done  in  cream  levant  with  inlaid 
borders  in  old  rose  and  green. 

Miss  Cole’s  binding  of  the  “Meditations 
of  Marcus  Aurelius”  won  the  first  prize  at 
an  international  exhibition  of  arts  and 
crafts  in  Brussels.  This  book  is  included 
in  the  present  exhibition,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  her  art.  It  is  bound  in 
olive  green  levant  with  an  interlaced  de¬ 
sign  inlaid  in  delicate  gray-green  levant, 
blind  tooled.  The  inner  covers  are  elabo¬ 
rately  decorated  with  doublures  in  levant, 
showing  an  interlaced  design  and  inlaid 
borders  against  a  dotted  and  gilded  back¬ 
ground.  The  sober,  almost  austere,  effect 
of  the  outside  of  the  book,  compared  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  inside  covers,  is  won¬ 
derfully  interesting  in  its  symbolism  of 
the  ascetic  character  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror  as  compared  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  life. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Miss 
Cole’s  method  of  working  is  her  treatment 
of  leather.  She  is  also  an  expert  in  the 
choice  of  materials  suitable  for  her  work. 


CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  AND 
MODELS  FOR  HOME  CABI- 
NETMAKING,  METAL  WORK 
AND  NEEDLEWORK 


THE  keenest  pleasure  and  interest  to 
be  found  in  home  handicrafts  lies 
in  the  feeling  of  independence  that 
comes  with  the  ability  to  go  out  to 
the  workshop  and  make,  according  to  one’s 
own  ideas  of  usefulness  or  beauty,  just  the 
thing  that  is  needed  for  the  house,  for  a 
summer  camp  or  for  wholly  individual 


DET’L  or  CLEAT 
3UPP0RTIHG 
TABLE  TOP 


gifts  to  personal  friends.  These  uses  for 
the  home  crafts  in  most  cases  predominate 
over  the  desire  or  need  to  sell  the  product 
of  the  amateur  worker,  but  in  country  or 
village  life  it  is  possible  for  young  people 
who  are  fertile  in  ideas  and  skilled  in  some 
form  of  handicraft  to  add  so  much  to  their 
spending  money  by  the  sale  of  the 
things  they  make,  that  an  excellent  foun¬ 
dation  is  formed  for  future  independ¬ 
ence. 

Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  models 
we  give  are  for  definitely  useful  household 
articles,  not  at  all  difficult  or  complicated 
as  to  construction,  yet  requiring  consider¬ 
able  skill  and  taste  as  well  as  the  capacity 
for  taking  pains  to  make  them  successful 
examples  of  home  handicrafts.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  establish  a  home  workshop 
with  a  carpenter’s  bench  and  a  small  forge, 
and  the  outfit  of  tools  required  for  such 
working  is  neither  elaborate  nor  expen¬ 
sive.  As  regards  the  designs  for  Craftsman 
needle  work,  these  are  as  simple  and 
straightforward  in  character  as  are  the 
models  for  home  cabinetmaking  or  metal 
work,  yet  there  is  a  character  about  them 
that  gives  strength  and  distinction  to  any 
simple  and  good  scheme  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion. 
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One  way  of  using  Wood-Kruata.  (Style  No. 300 A) 

Have  Paneled  Walls 
at  the  Cost  of  Paper 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  treat  in  an  interior  is  a  bare  expanse  of  wall 
or  ceiling.  The  Craftsman  and  other  authorities  on  decorating  have 
advocated  hardwood  as  the  most  satisfying  means  of  breaking  up  large 
spaces  into  more  sightly  panels,  because  of  the  structural  effect  given  by 
the  cross  pieces  outlining  the  panels  and  the  beautiful  friendly  finish  of 
which  the  wood  is  capable.  So  far,  in  spite  of  its  almost  prohibitive  cost, 
oak  or  a  similar  wood  has  had  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Now,  however,  at  the  cost  of  high-class  wall  paper,  at  one-fifth  the  cost 
of  wood  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  paneled  walls  are  to  be  had 
in  rolls.  The  name  of  this  patented  product,  imported  from  Austria,  is 
Wood-Krusta. 

Wood-Krusta  is  made  of  wood  fibre  subjected  to  great  pressure 
against  molds.  This  makes  of  it  for  all  practical  purposes  sheets  of  beauti¬ 
fully  grained  hard  wood  paneling  which  may  be  easily  applied  to  any 
surface  in  as  many  way ;  as  wood  itself.  The  above  illustration  is  only 
one  of  the  many. 

Wood-Krustd  can  be  finished  to  match  any  color  of  oak  including 
Craftsman  shades,  and  goes  beautifully  with  Craftsman  and  Mission 
furniture. 

Wood-Krusfca  is  better  than  oak.  It  will  not  split,  warp  or  crack. 
It  takes  stain  better  than  wood. 

Do  you  expect  to  build?  Are  you  going  to  fix  over  some  of  your  rooms 
this  Fall  or  next  Spring?  If  so.  don’t  fail  to  see  samples  of  Wood- 
Krusta  before  deciding  on  your  wall  covering.  Nothing  at  anything 
like  its  cost  will  add  so  much  to  a  room.  Wood-Krusta  is  especially 
appropriate  for  dining  rooms,  halls,  stairways,  dens  and  libraries.  Price 
per  yard  (30  inches  wide)  75c* 

If  your  decorator  cannot  supply  it  send  for  our  free  samples 
and  uggested  treatments.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

FRANTZ  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

(Sole  Agents  for  America) 

Dept.  C-3,  4  West  15th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  CREX  RUG 

This  is  one  of  the  new  patterns  of  CREX 
rugs  you  have  on  your  flo^r,  Mrs.  B. — 
How  pretty  it  is! 

You  have  it  in  all  your  up-stairs  rooms 
also  ? — I  see  you  are  just  as  enthusiastic  over 
Crex  now  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  started  with 
putting  it  in  two  rooms  and  now  I  have 
it  all  through  my  house  and  wouldn’t  think 
of  going  back  to  the  old-time,  dust-collect¬ 
ing  woolen  carpets. 

Why!  I  would  hardly  believe  there  could 
be  such  a  difference  in  the  housework,  we 
only  have  to  roll  up  the  rugs  and  car  pets,  car¬ 
ry  them  out  (they’re  not  heavy) ,  give  them 
a  little  shake,  and  then  put  them  back  again 
— no  tacking  or  stretching — they  always  fit 
and  lie  compactly  where  we  place  them.  I 
don’t  thinkthereisanythingequalto  CREX. 

It  always  looks  so  nice  and  fresh  too  and 
'  wears  so  long  that  it  is  much  cheaper  in 
1  the  end. 

Don’t  let  anyone  persuade  you  to  take 
the  lightweight,  faded  imitations — always 
be  sure  to  look  for  the  c ppy  label,  which 
is  stitched  to  all  genu  ine  CREX. 

Rug  s — In  all  sizes  of  exclusive  de¬ 
signs  and  beautiful  colors. 

Carpets — Solid  colors — plain  and 
striped  effects — in  all  widths. 

Sold  by  all  up-to-date  Carpet  and 
Department  Stores. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  U.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 
377  Broadway  New  York 
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CRAFTSMAN  CAMP  TABLE. 


The  two  pieces  we  give  for  the  benefit 
of  home  cabinetworkers  are  adapted 
either  for  a  country  house  or  a  camp, — in 
fact,  for  any  place  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  and  where  a  certain  rugged  sim¬ 
plicity  of  form  is  in  keeping  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  For  example,  nothing  could  be 
better  for  a  well-furnished  farmhouse 
than  the  dining  table  and  bookcase  of 
which  we  give  drawings  and  details,  and 
the  fact  that  both  pieces  are  so  made  that 
they  can  be  taken  apart  if  necessary, 
makes  them  specially  desirable  for  camp 
use,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  break 
up  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  send  the 
furniture  home  again. 

The  table,  if  made  exactly  according  to 
the  plans  given  here,  should  measure  7 
feet  in  length,  36  inches  in  width  and  30 
inches  in  height.  The  projection  of  the  top 


is  12  inches  at  either  end,  and  8  inches  at 
the  sides.  The  posts  which  form  the  legs 
are  inches  square — massive  enough 
to  give  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  actu¬ 
ality  of  strength,  and  yet  not  clumsy.  The 
edges  at  the  lower  end  of  each  post  are 
rounded  off  to  prevent  the  post  from  splin¬ 
tering  when  the  table  is  shifted  over  the 
floor.  The  top  is  made  of  planks 
inches  thick.  These  planks  should  be  care¬ 
fully  selected  so  that  the  grain  does  not 
vary  too  much,  and  may  be  made  either  of 
tongued  and  grooved  boards  or  of  plain 
boards  carefully  finished  at  the  edges  and 
put  together  with  dowel  pins.  The  end 
posts  are  framed  together  with  a  cleat  at 
the  top,  which  is  fastened  to  the  under  side 
of  the  table  top.  This  cleat  is  4  inches 
wide  by  2  inches  thick,  and  the  posts  are 
mortised  through  it  as  shown  in  the  detail 
of  the  end  section.  A  tenon  is  made  on  the 


Leaver  Doard 

Walls  and  Ceilings 
Ideal  for  Craftsmen 


Beaver  Board  offers  the 
good  craftsman  his  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

It  does  away  with  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper  with  all 
their  limitations  and  disad¬ 
vantages. 

It  makes  possible  the  union 
of  artistic  design  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  economy. 

It  will  not  crack,  check  or 
deteriorate  with  age.  It 
deadens  sound  and  resists  heat 
or  cold.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
put  up. 


Ideal  Interior  of  a  Living-room  with 
Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings 

Beaver  Board  Is  made  entirely  of 
selected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form 
and  pressed  into  panels  of  uniform  thick¬ 
ness.  with  pebbled  mat  surface. 

The  panels  are  nailed  directly  to  wall 
and  ceiling-beams,  and  the  seams  covered 
with  decorative  strips  of  wood.  Artistic 
designs  in  tinting,  stenciling  or  hand- 
painting  offer  a  wide  scope  to  original 
treatment. 

Sold  by  hardware,  lumber,  paint,  wall- 
paner  and  builders’  supply  dealers  and 
decorators  everywhere.  For  your  protec¬ 
tion,  each  panel  is  stamped  on  the  back 
with  the  Beaver  Board  Trade-mark. 

SendforBEAVER  BOARD  Booklets, 
sent  free  If  you  give  the  name  of  your 
dealer.  All  about  Beaver  Board  and 
how  to  use  It.  How  to  make  useful  and 
decorative  Handicraft  articles  for  the  home, 
at  surprisingly  low  cost. 

The  Beaver  Company 

^Buffalo 

118  BEAVER  ROAD 


Don*t  be  a 
Furnace  Slave  I 


Don’t  waste  your  time,  money, 
and  patience  down  on  your  knees 
on  the  cellar  floor  trying  to  coax 
heat  from  a  furnace  by  rattling, 
poking,  and  picking  out  clinkers. 
You  can  heat  your  house  uni¬ 
formly  and  constantly,  with  half 
the  coal  and  none  of  the  fuss  by 
installing  a 


MODEL 

Heating  System 


Steam  or  hot  water.  Absolutely 
complete  combustion  of  coal,  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  heat  with  the  minimum 
of  waste.  The  whole  house  always 
warm,  with  no 
“cold  side”  or 
“cooling  off  and 
warming  up.” 

It  is  the  clean¬ 
est,  safest,  sim¬ 
plest,  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all 
heating  systems. 

We  want  to  mail 
you  a  neat  little 
book  telling  all 
about  the  Model. 

Write  for  it. 

MODEL  HEATING  CO., 

142  NORTH  10TH  ST., 

Philadelphia. 

76-78  Centre  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
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CAMP  BOOKCASE. 


end  of  each  post,  leaving  a  34-inch  check 
or  shoulder  that  fits  tightly  against  the 
cleat.  The  end  rails  are  also  fastened  to 
the  posts  with  a  mortise  and  tenon,  the 
tenons  being  left  to  project  slightly,  and 
these  four  pieces  are  framed  and  glued. 
The  top  is  then  fastened  to  the  ends  with 
screws  that  run  through  the  cleat.  These 
screws  are  slipped  through  slots  in  the 
cleat  that  are  made  large  enough  to  allow 
sufficient  play  for  the  screw  under  the  ex¬ 
pansion  or  shrinkage  of  the  table  top  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  atmospheric  conditions.  If  regu¬ 
lar  screw  holes  were  made,  instead  of  slots 
to  allow  for  this  play,  the  top  would  be 
apt  to  buckle  or  pull  apart.  Washers  used 
under  the  heads  of  the  screws  will  prevent 
wear  on  the  cleat  from  the  friction  caused 
by  the  working  back  and  forth  of  the 
screw.  The  stretcher  or  shelf  that  holds 
the  two  ends  of  the  table  together  is  io 
inches  wide  by  134  inches  thick.  A  broad 
tenon  is  cut  on  either  end  to  slip  through 
the  end  rails,  and  these  tenons  are  left  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  to  allow  two  wedged-shaped 
pins  to  be  driven  through  each  one.  In  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  splitting  under  the  pressure 
of  these  pins,  the  end  of  the  tenon  is 
strengthened  by  boring  a  hole  about  Y  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  through  the  end,  and 
driving  in  a  dowel  pin,  as  shown  in  detail 
A.  In  order  to  take  the  table  apart,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  take  out  the  screws  that 
fasten  the  top  to  the  end  cleats,  and  to 
knock  out  the  pins  in  the  tenons  of  the 
lower  shelf. 
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CAMP  BOOKCASE. 


The  bookcase  is  5  feet  4  inches  high,  6 
feet  wide  and  15  inches  deep.  The  ends  are 
made  of  boards  134  inches  thick,  and  the 
shelves  1  inch  thick.  The  cleats  support¬ 
ing  the  shelves  are  made  of  triangular 
strips  measuring  il/2  inches  at  right  angles. 
I  his  case  is  held  together  by  the  top  and 
bottom  shelves,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
ends  by  means  of  projecting  tenons  with 
sturdy  pins  driven  through  them.  The 
check  or  shoulder  on  these  tenons  is  made 
only  at  the  sides,  the  top  and  bottom  being 
left  as  they  are  to  form  a  continuation  of 
the  shelf.  By  this  means  the  projecting 
tenons  are  left  at  their  full  thickness,  giv¬ 
ing  all  possible  strength  to  hold  the  pins. 
The  construction  of  this  joint  is  shown  in 
detail  A,  and  letter  A  in  the  same  detail 
points  out  a  further  method  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  tenon  by  means  of  a  dowel  pin  y% 
of  an  inch  thick,  that  is  driven  through  a 
hole  made  across  the  end  of  the  tenon. 

I  his  prevents  the  end  of  the  tenon  from 
breaking  out  when  the  pin  is  driven  down 
hard.  The  tenons  and  pins  are  the  same 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bookcase,  and 


in  taking  it  apart  it  is  only  necessary  to 
knock  out  the  pins.  The  shelves  are  loose, 
as  they  are  not  needed  in  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  the  case,  and  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  cleats  which  are  screwed  to  the 
ends,  the  screws  being  used  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  have  already 
explained  in  the  case  of  the  table ; 
namely,  to  provide  a  joint  that  will  allow 
for  the  shrinking  and  swelling  of  the 
wood. 

Detail  B  illustrates  the  construction 
of  the  bottom  shelf,  showing  how  the  back 
and  front  rails  of  the  shelf  are  all  glued 
together.  Letter  B  in  this  same  detail 
points  out  the  triangular  cleat  called  the 
glue  block,  that  is  glued  in  the  corner 
where  the  shelf  joins  the  rails  and  fur- 
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Boston,  840 Tremont  Bldg.,  Chicago,  830  Monadnock  Bldg„  New  York,  1700  Flatiron  Bldg.,  Washington,  520 Munsey  Bldg. 


A  hollow  tree  in  which  we  put  a 
new  backbone  of  cement  composi¬ 
tion.  in  such  a  way  that  the  bark 
will  grow  completely  over  it. 


Your  Trees 

What  We  Can  Do  For  Them. 

To  sum  it  up  in  one  sentence:  We  give  your  trees  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  By  clean  bill  of  health,  we  mean:  All  insect  pests  of  any 
kind  whatever,  are  checked  or  destroyed — scale  detected  and  con¬ 
trolled,  the  busy  borers  located  and  exterminated. 

As  the  decay  in  cavities  caused  by  broken  or  wrongly  cut  off 
limbs,  eventually  works  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  tree  and  causes 
its  ultimate  destruction,  we  clean  out  and  fill  such  cavities  with 
a  protective  composition.  Other  cavities,  cracks  and  splits,  due  to 
various  causes  are  treated  in  like  manner. 

Weak  trunks  are  bolted  and  braced  as  are  also  all  limbs  and 
crotches  that  have  a  tendency  to  split. 

The  trees  are  pruned — not  merely  thinned  out,  mind  you,  but 
pruned  scientifically  and  with  a  definite  object  in  view  for  both  the 
beautifying  and  preserving  of  the  tree. 

We  also  look  after  their  nomishment  and  see  to  it  that  what  the 
soil  lacks  is  supplied  in  right  proportions — this  is  more  than  mere 
fertilizing. 

In. that  booklet  of  ours:  “  Trees — The  Care  They  Should  Have,” 
you  will  find  all  these  things,  and  many  more,  briefly  and  interest¬ 
ingly  described.  The  illustrations  are  many.  There  are  three  pages 
on:  “Orchards — How  To  Make  Them  Pay.”  A  chapter  on  “  Land¬ 
scape  Forestry,”  another  on  the  broad  subject  of  “  Forestry 
Itself,”  These  are  the  things  you  want  to  know. 

Send  for  the  Booklet. 


The  above  illustration  shows  one  of  the  series  of  Craftsman  houses 
you  may  build  at  Larohmont  Park  without  costing  you 
one  cent  for  the  architect’s  working  drawings. 


Larchmont  Park.  Larchmont-on-the-Sound, 
New  York,  an  ideal  location,  highly  restricted,  with 
all  modern  improvements  including  macadamized 
streets,  side- walks,  sewers,  water,  gas,  electricity;  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  fire  and  police  protection;  near  trolleys, 
stores,  banks,  hotels,  clubs  and  parks;  fishing,  boating, 
bathing  and  golf;  is  only  thirty  minutes  bom  the  Grand 
Central  Station;  has  electric  transportation  service  at  low 
rate.  Lots  are  sold  for  low  prices,  on  easy  terms;  value 
steadily  increasing;  beautiful  location  for  the  city  man’s 
country  home.  Special  inducements  at  this  time.  For 
prices,  terms,  maps,  transportation  and  particulars  apply 
to  office  on  property,  or  to  12  East  4 2d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


J,  N.  GARDNER,  Sales  Manager 


PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  1910 


"California  Bungalow 
Homes” 


Is  the  name  of  the  new  book  of  Bungalow  pictures, 
tioor  plans,  mantels,  buffets  and  general  interior  de¬ 
tails.  The  latest  and  most  complete  and  practical 
book  of  its  kind  and  shows  the  latest  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  Bungalows  of  moderate  co^t  Price  $1.00, 
postpaid,  to  any  address.  Sample  pages,  10  cents. 

128  pages  8x11  inches,  241  illustrations.  Costs  and 
descriptions  given. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  BUNGALOW  for 
many  years,  improving  all  the  time  in  exterior  beautv 
and  interior  coziness  and  convenience. 

Our  cabinet  kitchens,  mantels,  buffets,  fireplaces, 
cozy  comers,  etc.,  have  been  copied  everywhere. 

THE  BUNGALOWCRAFT  CO. 

403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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nishes  a  brace  that  greatly  strengthens  the 
construction.  The  back  of  the  bookcase  is 
made  of  V-jointed  boards  4  inches  in 
width.  The  tongue  and  groove  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  boards  is  shown  in  detail  C. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  use  glue  in  joining 
them,  as  the  boards  fit  closely  together  and 
are  screwed  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
case  by  means  of  ordinary  screws  inserted 
from  the  back.  These  screws  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  at  any  time  in  taking 
the  bookcase  apart!  The  boards  should  be 
numbered  so  that  in  putting 
the  case  together  again  the 
screw  holes  will  always 
match.  A  rabbet  is  cut  out  of 
the  back  edge  of  each  end, 
making  it  possible  to  join  the 
back  and  the  ends  so  that  the 
boards  will  be  flush  with  the 
back  of  the  case,  as  shown  in 
the  end  plan  of  main  detail. 

THE  models  given  for 
metal  workers  are  of 
the  same  general  character  as 
the  cabinetwork ;  that  is,  they 
are  designed  for  hard  usage 
amid  more  or  less  rugged 
surroundings,  and  their  beau¬ 
ty  rests  upo$  the  fact  that 
they  are  made  to  harmonize 
with  such  surroundings. 


There  is  a  kettle  so  shaped  that 
it  may  either  stand  on  a  stove 
or  hang  from  a  hook  over  an 
t>pen  fire.  The  sauce  pan  and 
frying  pan  have  extra  long  han¬ 
dles  which  fit  them  for  camp  use 
without  destroying  their  conve¬ 
nience  as  ordinary  household 
utensils.  The  teapot,  cream 
pitcher  and  sugar  bowl  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  other  pieces  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  and  are '  also 
made  of  copper,  but  either  silver 
plated  or  tinned  inside. 

The  large  kettle  is  broad  and 
squat  in  shape,  and  of  generous 
proportions.  It  may  be  made  in 
any  size,  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  person  who  is 
to  use  it,  for  the  shape  and 
method  of  construction  are  the 
same  for  a  small  kettle  or  a  large  one. 
The  model  shown  here  has  a  twelve-inch 
opening  across  ■  the  top  and  is  made  in 
copper  with  a  wrought-iron  handle.  The 
method  of  brazing  a  sheet  of  copper  into 
the  cylinder  which  eventually  is  to  be 
shaped  into  a  kettle,  pitcher,  vase,  or  any 
vessel  of  similar  character,  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  Craftsman  for  October. 
1909,  where  diagrams  are  given,  showing 
the  copper  sheet  notched  and  bent  in  cyl¬ 
inder  form,  the  seam  joined  and  ready 
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PERSONAL  attention  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  hardware  trimmings  will  be 
to  your  advantage  if  you  are  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  a  home.  Quality 
and  durability  of  the  hardware, 
the  style  of  architecture  with  which 
it  is  to  harmonize,  your  architect’s 
advice  and  your  own  taste  should  all 
be  considered  in  determining  the  design. 
The  result  is  certain  to  be  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  the  chosen  pattern  is  selected  from 

Sargent’s  Artistic 

Hardware 


It  possesses  quality  in  a  high  degree,  a  decora¬ 
tive  value  appreciated  by  those  whose  object  is  to 
make  a  home  artistic  and  complete  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  If  the  house  you  are  planning  is  of  the 
French  order  of  architecture,  Georgian,  Colonial  or 
other  style, 

SARGENT’S  Book  of  Designs — Sent  FREE 

will  enable  you  to  make  your  selection  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  patterns  especially  designed  for  the  style  of 
architecture  you  prefer.  The  seventy  and  more 
patterns  illustrated  will  offer  a  wide  choice.  THE 
COLONIAL  BOOK — also  free — shows  Door 

Handles,  Cut  Glass  Knobs,  Knockers,  etc.  Address 
SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  158  Lsonard  St.,  New  York. 
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Heat  the  House 

You  Are  Going  to  Build 


qit  gives  you 
the  maximum  of 
heat  with  the 
minimumof  coal. 
It  will  save  you 
money,  gi\  e  you 
a  warm  house 
in  the  coldest 
town,  and  make 
no  dust  for  the 
housekeeper  to 
work  over. 


OR 


THE 

OLD 


ONE 


A  Child  Can  Run  It. 


WITH 


Send  for  Winchester  Book. 

SMITH  &  THAYER  CO.  A 

235  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WINCHESTER 

HEATER 


You  need  never  carry  another  pail  of  water  or  even  go 
out  of  the  house  on  stormy  days.  Put  running  water  in  your 
home  —  in  the  kitchen  —  bathroom — toilet — and  have  an 
adequate  supply  in  the  barn  for  watering  stock— washing 
carriages,  harness— for  the  lawn — garden— or  for  protection 
against  fire— besides.  A 

makes  this  possible.  It  eliminates  the  unsightly  elevated  water 
tank  that  freezes  in  Winter — or  dries  out  in  Summer.  The  com¬ 
pressed  air  in  a  Leader  Steel  tank  does  all  the  work.  In  your 
cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  it  cannot  freeze,  and  it  solves  the 
water  problem  forever  A  complete  system  costs  $48.00  upwards 
and  you  can  install  it  yourself,  if  you  like. 

Booklet  and  Catalogue  Free — Sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
below,  and  the  booklet  How  I  Solved  the  Water  Supply  Prob¬ 
lem”  and  complete  catalogue  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 
Leader  Iron  Works,  1606  Jasper  St.,  Decatur, 
Room  816  15  William  8t.,  New  York  City. 


■j/ 


Leader  Iron  Works,  1606  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  Ill* 
Send  me  free  your  book  and  catalogue 
of  Leader  Water  Systems. 


Name .  . 

Address . 

Town . . State . 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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for  brazing,  and  the  formation  of  the 
disk  which  is  used  for  the  bottom  of  a 
piece  like  this.  Also,  the  process  of  braz¬ 
ing  is  fully  described,  and  diagrams  are 
given  showing  the  way  the  piece  is  shaped 
by  hammering  it  from  the  inside  upon  a 
pad  of  wet  sacking  fastened  over  the  end 


CRAFTSMAN  METAL  TEAPOT. 


of  a  block  of  wood.  If  the  kettle  is  to  be 
large  it  might  be  best  to  use  fairly  heavy 
copper,  say  No.  18  gauge.  The  edge  of 
the  kettle  is  turned  over  the  heavy  brass 
wire  and  carefully  hammered  down,  and 
a  small  wrought-iron  handle  is  riveted  to 
the  back  of  the  kettle  to  aid  in  tilting  it. 
The  handle  of  the  kettle  itself  is  ham- 


HOOK  ON 
END  OF 
KETTLE 
HANDLE. 

mered  from  a  bar  of  iron  and  is  shaped 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  with  a  loop 
at  the  top.  It  is  fastened  to  a  handle 
plate  of  copper,  which  is  riveted  to  the 
kettle.  The  making  of  such  a  handle 


plate  is  also  fully  described  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  already  referred  to.  A  round  knob 
is  fastened  in  the  middle  of  this  plate,  and 
the  end  of  the  handle  is  bent  around  it 
loosely  enough  to  allow  the  handle  to 


CRAFTSMAN  PITCHER. 

swing  freely  back  and  forth.  The  method 
of  joining  this  knob  to  the  handle  plate, 
and  the  way  the  handle  is  bent  around  it, 
is  shown  in  the  detail  drawing  of  a  cross 
section  of  the  knob  and  handle. 


METAL  SUGAR  BOWL. 
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THE'WASM^B^lE^feillL.'.CO'VERING^^^' 


You  cannot  get  handsomer  decorative  effects 
in  any  material,  however  expensive. 

And  of  them  all,  SANITAS  only  is  fade-  ■ 
proof,  stain-proof,  dust-and-dirt-proof 
— instantly  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Never  cracks.  Never  tears. 

Hundreds  of  dull  finished  reproductions  of  paper  *  * 

and  fabrics  for  living  rooms,  offices  and  other  in-  u.  „  'w«8j 
tenors.  Plain  and  unique  glazed  tile  effects  for  \ 
bathrooms,  kitchens  and  pantries. 

No  matter  what  decorating  you  have  in  mind,  have 
your  dealer  or  decorator  show  you  SANITAS. 

Or  write  us  your  needs  fully,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  sketches,  and  tell  you 
how  to  be  quickly,  satisfactorily  supplied. 
Address  Home  Dept.  F 

STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  CO. 

320  Broadway  New  Yorl 


stamped USE  MERITAS — the  guaranteed  table 
ItSfflS  oil  cloth.  For  the 


name  of  any  dealer 
Iwlii  n°t  handling  Meritas  we  Will  send  you 
EVEFQ'tARD  l/i  dozen  handsome  Meritas  doilies. 


Reproduction  of  a  Sanitas  design 


The  dress  of  the  home  is  no 
less  important  than  the  dress  of 
the  body. 

Our  papers  possess  those 
distinctive  qualities  that  distin¬ 
guish  the  artistic  from  the  purely 
commercial — they  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  newer  and 
better  and  more  harmonious 
home  surroundings. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  to  show  you 
our  new  brochure  of  colored  illustrations 
— it  will  give  you  new  ideas  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  colors  and  designs  in  their  true 
relation. 


Eighty-three  Years’  Experience 
in  Making  High  Grade 

VARNISH 

Artisto  Finish 

(trade  mark) 

Produces  a  beautiful  dull  artistic  finish  over 
natural  wood  or  stained  work.  Enriches  the  grain 
and  coloring  of  the  wood,  without  the  defects 
found  from  using  wax.  Will  not  scratch  or  mar 
white,  and  is  very  durable.  Dries  hard  over  night. 

I.  X.  L.  No.  1  (Interior) 

I.  X.  L.  Floor  Finish 

for  those  who  require  the  best. 

The  price  is  a  trifle  more, 
appearance  and  wear  explain  why. 

Artistic  set  of  finished  panels  on  request. 

EDWARD  SMITH  &  CO. 

Varnish  Makers  for  83  Years 
West  Ave.,  6th  and  7th  Sts.,  Long  Island  City 
P.  0.  Box  1780,  New  York:  City 
Western  Branch,  3532-34  S.  Morgan  St., 
Chicago 
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The  tea  pot  is  made  of  No.  20  gauge 
copper,  and  the  construction  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  kettle,  the  sides  be¬ 
ing  notched  and  brazed  together  and  the 
bottom  formed  of  a  disk  spliced  with 
dovetail  joints  to  the  flange  of  the  cylinder 
and  brazed  as  described  in  the  magazine 
for  October,  1909.  The  cover  is  made  of 
the  same  gauge  copper,  hammered  to  the 
shape  shown  in 
the  illustration, 
wooden  knob  is 
attached  to  the  top 
by  means  of  a 
screw,  and  a  band 

about  %  of  an  inch  wide  is  soldered  to 
the  lower  side.  This  band  is  meant  to 
slip  into  the  opening  of  the  tea  pot  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lid  from  falling  off  when  the  tea 
is  poured.  The  handle  may  be  made  of 
wrought  iron  or  of  copper,  as  preferred. 
In  either  case  it  will  have  to  be  forged.  Our 
own  preference  would  be  for  an  iron 
handle,  which  is  not  only  very  decorative 
when  used  upon  a  copper  vessel  of  any 
kind,  but  is  much  easier  to  work,  as  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  copper  to 
grow  too  hot  under  forging  or  it  will 
melt.  A  strip  of  iron  is  shaped  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  being  divided  into  two 
parts  at  the  top  and  riveted  to  either  side 
of  the  tea  pot.  In  the  case  of  iron  it 


would  be  easier  to  form  this  division  by 
welding  on  another  piece  and  then  ham¬ 
mering  to  shape.  The  spout  is  made  in  a 
tapering  cylinder,  brazed  together  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tea  pot  itself,  and  is  then 
shaped  by  hammering  from  the  inside. 
It  is  then  soldered  to  the  tea  pot,  a  flange 
having  been  hammered  up  all  around  the 


CRAFTSMAN  FRYING  PAN. 

spout  opening  in  front  in  such  a  way  that 
the  spout  will  slip  over  it,  fitting  tightly. 

The  sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher  are 
made  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  ket¬ 
tle,  but  the  sides  being  rounded  instead 
of  straight,  a  band  is  hammered  around 
the  bottom  of  each  to  give  the  piece  a  flat 
surface  to  stand  on.  The  bottom  itself  is 
made  of  a  notched  disk  soldered  to  the 
sides  as  already  described.  The  tea  pot, 
cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl  should  all 
be  tinned  or  electroplated  inside,  as  cop¬ 
per  is  hardly  a  safe  metal  to  use  for  such 
purposes  unless  some  protection  is  pro¬ 
vided.  If  the  pieces  are  to  be  electro¬ 
plated  they  should  be  sent  to  some  estab¬ 
lishment  where  such  work  is  done,  as  it 
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Novel 
texture, 
durable 
sun-proof — this 
newest  Wiggin 
Creation  is  distinctive 
for  unique,  effective  wall 
decoration. 

Kraft  Ko-Na  is  of  the  famous 

FAB-RIK-O-NA 


line  of  highest  grade  woven 
wall  coverings,  which  include  Art 
Ko-Na,  Kord  Ko-Na,  etc.,  and  the 
finest  quality,  Fast  Color  Burlaps. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN  S  SONS  CO.,  212  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

This  Trade  Mark  on  back  of  every  yard.  Patent  applied  for. 


'vye'su* 


Be  Fair  to  Your 
Furnace 

Unless  you  give  it  a  weather-tight  house 
to  heat,  you  are  expecting  too  much. 

As  usually  built,  a  house  allows  more 
heat  to  be  wasted,  than  is  used. 

This  can  be  remedied  by  filling  your 
walls  with  Mineral  Wool. 

In  winter  it  keeps  heat  in,  in  summer — 
out. 

Mineral  Wool  deafens  unpleasant 
sounds,  resists  the  spread  of  fire  and 
excludes  dampness. 

Full  details  in  our  free  booklet,  sent 
with  a  sample,  to  any  address  with  our 
compliments. 

United  States  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

90  West  Street  New  York  City 


Hardwood  Lumber 

QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 
QUARTERED  RED  OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 

POPLAR  and  BLACK  WALNUT 

I 

Manufactured  from  logs  cut  from 
our  own  forests, 

BAND  SAWED  AND  GRADED 

to  please  the  Manufacturers  of 
I  the  most  exclusive  and  Artistic 

Furniture. 

Straight  or  Mixed  Cars  only 

Edward  L.  Davis  Lumber  Co. 

Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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APPLIQUE  DESIGN  FOR  CRAFTSMAN 
LINEN  CURTAIN  :  NO.  I. 


would  be  difficult  and  expensive  for  an 
amateur  to  undertake.  Tinning,  however, 
is  equally  effective  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  and  is  easily  donp  at 
home.  The  process  is  simple. 
Take  diluted  muriatic  acid, — five 
parts  of  acid  to  one  part  of  wa¬ 
ter, — and  place  it  in  a  jar  with 
ordinary  zinc,  such  as  is  used  in 
electric  batteries  or  for  roofing. 
Allow  the  zinc  to  remain  in  the 
acid  until  it  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
To  tin  the  inside  of  a  piece,  first 
wash  the  surface  with  acid,  tak- 


CURTAIN  DESIGN  :  NO.  2. 


ing  care  to  remove  all  grease  spots.  The 
piece  should  next  be  held  over  the  fire 
until  it  becomes  hot  enough  to  melt  the 
solder.  Then  hold  the  soldering  stick  or 
piece  of  solder  against  the  metal  until  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  acid.  A 
stick  with  a  cloth  wrapped  on  the  end 


might  be  used  to  rub  over  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  kettle  until  all  the  sur¬ 
face  is  covered  with  the  solder. 
In  case  there  is  more  solder  than 
is  necessary  to  cover  the  surface, 
it  can  easily  be  poured  off  while 
the  kettle  is  hot.  After  this  is 
done  the  lumps  of  solder  that  re¬ 
main  may  be  rubbed  even  and 
smooth  with  the  cloth-covered 
stick.  This  will  make 


any  copper  utensil 
lutely  safe  for 


abso- 


use. 


LT 


;-yrT'  . 


SI  .nr. 


CRAFTSMAN  CURTAIN  DESIGN  :  NO.  3- 


The  hammers  and  mandrels  illustrated 
here  are  supplementary  to  the  utensils 
shown  in  the  October  magazine.  Ham¬ 
mers  Nos.  i  and  3  are  flat-faced  and  are 
used  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  the 
metal  by  hammering  out  all  dents  and 
inequalities  after  a  piece  is  finished.  The 
hammer  marked  No.  2,  of  which  two  il¬ 
lustrations  are  given,  showing  the  flat  sur¬ 
face  and  the  side,  is  used  for  drawing  the 


CRAFTSMAN  COUCH  PILLOW:  INTERESTING 
USE  OF  DARNING  STITCH. 


metal  down  to  any  desired  shape  by  ham¬ 
mering  with  a  glancing  stroke.  Nos.  4 
and  6  are  the  hammers  used  inside  the 
vessel  to  round  the  contour  where  it  is 
necessary,  and  No.  5  is  used  to  give  the 
finishing  touches  and  to  shape  a  disk  into 
a  bulging  outline  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lids.  Nos.  7,  8  and  9  are  mandrels  of  va¬ 
rious  shapes,  used  to  afford  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  hammer  the  metal. 

The  frying  pan  and  the  sauce  pan  are 
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There’s  Solid  Comfort  in  a 
Richardson  Boiler 

Comfort  for  all  the  family — in  every  room:  plenty  of 
heat  evenly  distributed  and  always  under  easy  control, 
no  matter  what  the  weather, 

Richardson  Boilers 

For  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Heating 

have  a  patented  construction  in  the  vital  parts  which 
means  a  substantial  saving  to  the  man  who  pays  the  bills. 

Seven  times  more  surface  exposed  to  heat,  larger  steam 
dome— larger  fire  chamber  —  improved  air  circulating 
grate — all  mean  economy  of  fuel  and  water  raised  to  a 
high  temperature  in  the  shortest  time. 

If  you  would  know  why  Richardson  Boilers  give  4  T  t  times  more 
heat  at  less  fuel  expense  than  any  other,  write  for  our  latest  book 
— “Truth  About  Heating . ”  We  send  it  free  on  request. 

Richardson  &  Bounton  Co. 

^  X  ESTABLISHED  IT'  1B37  ▼ 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  Apparatus 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


The  Big  Hospitable  Fireplace 

Is  almost  a  necessity,  for  the  hearthstone  is  always  the  center  of  true  home 
life,  and  the  very  spirit  of  home  seems  to  be  lacking  when  a  register  or 
radiator  tries,  ineffectually  to  take  the  place  of  a  glowing  grate  or  a  crack¬ 
ling  leaping  fire  of  logs — Gustav  Stickley,  in  Craftsman  Homes. 

When  you  build  or  remodel  see  that  your  home  is  well  provided  with  fire^ 
places.  And  while  you  are  providing,  get  the  best  brick  mantels.  Our  free, 
illustrated  catalog  will  convince  you  that  our  mantels,  which  can  be  set 
easily  from  our  plans  by  your  local  mason,  are  the  best  you  can  buy. 
Send  for  the  catalog  today, 

PHILADELPHIA  &  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  CO.,  Oept.  29.  Boston,  Moss. 


- , 

Mission 

Rugs 

A  new  product  of  the  loom,  especially 
designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
popular  “Mission”  and  “Arts  and 
Crafts”  styles  of  furnishing. 

The  best  wool  yarns  are  used  in  the 
making,  and  an  extra  heavy  weave 
gives  unusual  durability — wear  as 
good  as  rugs  costing  nearly  double 
the  price. 

Nine  different  color  combinations  in 
two-tone  effects— plain  and  figured 
centers  with  art  borders.  Seamless 
and  reversible. 

Sizes  from  27  inches  to  12  feet  wide, 
any  desired  lengths.  Prices  range 
from  $1.45  for  a  27x54  in.  to  $40  for 
a  12x24  ft. 

Send  for  leaflet  which  shows  the  rugs 
in  actual  colors,  and  gives  detailed 
prices.  Every  rug  guaranteed. 

Hancock  Rug  Mills 
Department  23,  Philadelphia 
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perhaps  the  simplest  pieces  of  all.  The 
frying  pan  is  simply  hammered  into  shape 
from  a  flat  piece  of  metal,  and  the  edge 
is  left  straight  instead  of  being  bent  over 
a  wire  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  pieces 
shown.  The  handle  is  shaped  from  a 
straight  strip  of  iron.  The  handle  of  the 
sauce  pan  is  made  from  an  iron  rod  bent 
into  shape  and  riveted  to  the  sauce  pan, 
which  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
large  kettle,  by  brazing  together  and  ham¬ 
mering  into  shape  a  cylinder  of  copper 
and  forming  the  bottom  with  a  disk  as  al¬ 
ready  described.  The  edge  of  this  piece 
is  bent  over  a  wire. 

HTHE  designs  for  needlework,  while 
similar  in  a  way  to  others  we  have 
given  from  time  to  time,  come  more  close¬ 
ly  to  the  Craftsman  idea  than  anything 
we  have  yet  found.  The  curtain  we  have 
chosen  for  illustration  shows  to  the  best 
advantage  when  hung  against  the  light. 
It  is  made  of  linen  that  is  woven  almost 
as  loosely  as  scrim,  so  that  it  is  fairly 
translucent,  and  each  irregularity  of  the 
hand-spun  thread  forms  an  interesting 
variation  in  the  texture.  The  color  is  a 
very  light,  soft  wood  brown,  with  a  warm 
yellow  glow  all  through  it  that  gives  the 
effect  of  sunlight,  the  general  tone  being 
something  like  that  of  a  field  of  ripe 
wheat,  only  a  little  browner.  The  decora¬ 
tion  is  formed  of  straight  bands  of  linen, 
which  are  exactly  the  same  color  as  the 
curtain,  but  a  little  closer  in  weave, 
couched  down  with  strands  of  darker 
brown  linen  floss.  The  conventionalized 


blossoms  in  the  little  squares  have  the 
petals  cut  out,  allowing  the  curtain  itself 
to  show  through  the  applique.  These  pet¬ 
als  are  outlined  with  the  brown  floss,  and 
the  central  dots  are  done  in  satin  stitch, 
two  of  them  in  a  deep  flame  or  burnt  or¬ 
ange  color,  and  the  remaining  two  in  a 
tone  of  brown  that  comes  between  the 
curtain  and  the  floss  used  for  the  outlines. 
The  whole  effect  is  that  of  a  monotone  in 
color,  accented  by  dark  lines  and  brilliant 
spots  and  by  the  variation  given  by  the 
light  as  it  streams  through  the  curtain. 
The  idea  is  to  give  something  of  the  same 
effect  against  the  light  that  we  see  in 
heavy  applique  lace. 

The  second  curtain  design  is  rather 
simpler  and  more  open,  as  only  the  blocks 
which  appear  at  intervals  and  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  squares  are  made  of  applique, 
and  the  connecting  lines  are  simply  em¬ 
broidered  in  floss.  The  treatment  of  the 


SUGGESTION  FOR 
SECOND  PILLOW 
DESIGN  IN 
DARNING  STITCH. 

squares  with  cut  out 
petals  and  embroid¬ 
ered  dots  is  the  same 
as  in  the  first  curtain. 

The  third  design 
is  rather  more  mas¬ 
sive  in  effect,  being 
formed  of  straight 
bands  of  applique 
with  a  decorative  de¬ 
sign  in  the  corner 
made  of  square  lines 
crossed  with  a  diagonal  figure.  The  out¬ 
er  band  of  applique  is  broken  at  intervals 
with  small  squares  done  in  satin  stitch. 
The  middle  one  is  crossed  with  diagonal 
lines,  and  the  inner  one  is  narrower  and 
left  plain. 

The  design  for  a  pillow  cover,  as 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  finished  pillow, 
is  done  on  hand-woven  linen  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  gray  tone.  The  pattern  is  definitely 
geometrical  and  is  rugged,  strong  and 
rather  angular.  The  solid  figures  are 
darned  in  with  heavy  strands  of  linen 
floss,  the  darning  being  done  so  that  the 
decoration  looks  rather  like  the  loose 
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Ca.bot’s 

Shingle  Stains 


Their  colois  have  the  same  depth  and  richness  that  is 
found  in  nature,  and  houses  stained  with  them  melt 
harmoniously  into  the  landscape.  They  cost  50%  less 
than  paint,  wear  as  long  and  grow  old  gracefully — no 
cracking  and  peeling  like  paint — and  being  made  of 
Creosote  they  preserve  the  wood. 

Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot 
or  other  decay.”— -Cent ury  Diciionary. 

Stained  with  Cabot1  s  Shingle  Stains,  lined  with  Cabot1  s 
Sheathing  Quilt. — Robert  C.  Spencer ,  Archt.,  Chicago. 

The  Ho\jse  Comfortable 

- — more  important  even  than  the  house 
beautiful — is  one  that  is  lined  with 

Cabot’s 

Sheathing  "Quilt” 

which  makes  houses  wind  and  frostproof.  It  is  incom¬ 
parably  warmer  than  common  papers,  and  will  save  its 
cost  in  fuel  in  two  ordinary  winters.  A  penny  spent  in 
using  it  is  a  dollar  saved  in  heating  and  doctor’s  bills.  “  It  is  cheaper  to  build  warm  houses  than  to  heat  cold  ones.  ’  ’ 
I  find  it  a  very  efficient  wind ,  cold  and  sound  protector." — Rudyard  Kipling. 

Samples  of  both  materials,  with  circulars,  sent  free  on  request. 

SAMUEL.  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Manvifercturers.  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  Agents  at  all  Central  Points  350  Dearborn  St„  Chicago 


is  much  more  beautiful  when  stained 
with  the  soft,  harmonious  tones  of 


The  House  Beek\itif\il 


rT'HE  name  AQUABAR  i  s  self- 
explanatory  —  a  -  bar  -  to  -  water. 
AQUABAR  is  an  integral  water¬ 
proofing,  for  concrete  or  cement 
mortar,  used  diluted  in  the  tempering 
water.  Its  action  is  to  fill  and  close  the 
pores  by  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  cement,  thereby  becoming  a  part  of 
the  mass.  This  action  is  infallible. 

CJ  We  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
give  estimates  and  directions,  if  you  will 
send  plans  or  dimensions,  and  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  leak  or  water  pressure 
conditions.  Folders  A2  and  3  will 
interest  you.  Free  on  request. 


AQUABAR  is  carried  in  stock  by  the  leading  dealers 

GIR.VAN-NACHOD  COMPANY 

General  Sales  Agents 
1228  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 

Aquabar  Integral  Waterproofing  for  Concrete 
Blocks,  Artificial  Concrete  Stone,  Concrete 
Shingles,  Cement  Stucco.  F.A.  14 


Don’t  Order  Your  Cement 

without  writing  for  tests  of  this  brand 


ATLANTIC  Portland  Cement 

is  taken  from  the  rock  where 
the  cement  is  strongest. 

There  is  only  one  ATLANTIC 
mill,  so  in  ordering  this  cement 
you  get  a  uniform  material. 

Prices  upon  request.  Address 

FRANK  VERNON,  Sole  Distributor 

103  Park  Avenue  NEW  VORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 


WOOD  CARVING  A  MEANS  OF  EXPRESSION 


threads  which  sometimes  form  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  a  woven  material.  This  effect  is 
given  by  making  the  stitches  regular  and 
very  long  on  the  surface,  each  one  being 
caught  under  one  of  the  threads  of  the 
fabric  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  threads 
appear  across  the  whole  figure,  forming 
lines  that  break  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
floss  at  regular  intervals,  instead  of  the 
rough  broken  surface  of  ordinary  darn¬ 
ing.  As  the  edges  are  finished  on  top  in¬ 
stead  of  below,  they  have  an  effect  of 
roughness  and  irregularity  that  is  very 
interesting.  Certain  parts  of  the  pattern 
are  done  in  floss  of  a  faded  brownish 
strawberry  tone,  which  harmonizes  ad¬ 
mirably  with  the  gray-green  used  for  the 
principal  part  of  the  design,  and  with  the 
cold  gray  of  the  background.  The  bor¬ 
der  is  formed  by  laying  several  loose 
strands  of  the  green  floss  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  catching  them  down  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  small  blocks  of  satin  stitch  done 
in  the  strawberry  color. 

The  second  pillow  design  shows  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  same  idea  done  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  third  is  similar  but  rather 
simpler,  as  there  is  no  decoration  in  the 
center  of  the  pillow  and  the  corners  are 
formed  merely  of  interlaced  squares. 

This  kind  of  needlework  harmonized 
exceedingly  well  with  Craftsman  furni¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  straight  and  severe  in  line, 
most  interesting  in  color  and  mass,  and  is 
essentially  sturdy  and  durable,  its  beauty 
depending  upon  these  qualities  and  upon 
a  certain  big  simplicity  of  effect. 

WOOD  CARVING 

VER  since  the  days  when  the  hand 
of  man  first  grew  sufficiently  accus¬ 
tomed  to  his  rude  knife  of  flint  or 
bronze  to  give  him  the  feeling  that 
he  was  really  able  to  make  something  with 
it,  the  pleasure  he  has  taken  in  this  ability 
to  create  has  tempted  him  to  do  just  a  little 
more :  to  use  the  knife  or  chisel  to  beautify 
the  thing  he  has  made  by  giving  it  the 
form  which  would  express  his  own  fancy 
in  addition  to  serving  its  purpose.  It  has 
been  this  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the  tool 


that  has  made  carving,  whether  in  stone 
or  wood,  the  most  natural  means  toward 
self-expression  on  the  part  of  a  good 
workman  who  felt  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
own  skill  to  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
with  it  a  little ;  a  feeling  that  is  just  as 
vivid  in  the  heart  of  the  South  Sea 
Islander  who  decorates  with  notches  the 
rim  of  his  canoe  and  covers  his  paddles 
and  war  clubs  with  intricate  geometrical 
patterns,  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  artist 
who  carves  a  cameo  or  releases  the  form 
of  beauty  from  the  heart  of  a  block  of 
marble. 

Because  of  the  ease  and  naturalness  of 
this  means  of  self-expression,  carving  has 
always  reflected,  more  clearly  than  any 
other  form  of  art.  the  individuality  not 
only  of  the  workman  but  of  the  nation 
and  the  age  which  formed  his  environ¬ 
ment.  And  because  of  this  no  carving  in 
the  world  has  the  power  to  move  us  to 
such  keen  sympathy  and  understanding 
as  that  done  by  the  simple  artisans  and 
“imagers”  who  lived  and  worked  in  north¬ 
ern  Europe  during  the  three  great  cen¬ 
turies  which  gave  us  Gothic  art  as  the 
final  outflowering  and  imperishable  record 
of  a  joyous,  swift-growing,  immensely 
productive  age.  These  men,  obscure  work¬ 
men  whose  names  were  not  thought  worth 
recording,  did  their  daily  work  without 
thought  of  more  than  their  humble  daily 
wage  and  the  satisfaction  that  came  from 
doing  a  good  job.  but  today,  wandering 
among  the  old  cathedrals  and  monasteries 
of  northern  France  and  of  England,  he 
who  has  eyes  to  see  may  everywhere  read 
and  understand  the  hopes,  fears,  aspira¬ 
tions,  child-like  religious  beliefs,  quaint 
superstitions  and  wholesome,  rollicking 
humor  of  the  common  people  whom  his¬ 
tory  has  passed  by.  It  is  perhaps  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  the  feeling  of  this  human  element 
in  the  work  comes  to  one  most  forcibly. 
France  has  given  us  things  that  are  much 
more  elaborate  and  sophisticated,  but  in 
France  one  always  feels  an  undercurrent 
of  the  influence  of  Italy,  added  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  facility  in  self-expression 
that  at  times  comes  close  to  the  dramatic. 
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ONE  OF  A  THOUSAND  AMERICAN  HOUSES 

EQUIPPED  WITH  OUR  FAMOUS  “HOLD  FASTS,”— THE  ADJUSTER  THAT  IS 
MAKING  CASEMENT  WINDOWS  (THE  CRAFTSMAN  KIND)  POPULAR  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  ONE  SIMPLE  OPERATION  WITH  ONE  HAND  TO  UNLOCK,  SWING  AND 
RE-LOCK  THE  SASH  OPEN  AT  ANY  ANGLE  OR  TO  CLOSE  SECURELY.  YOU 
NEITHER  OPEN  YOUR  SCREENS  NOR  DISTURB  YOUR  CURTAINS.  - 


GET  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET.  CASEMENT  HARDWARE  CO. 

RECORD-HERALD  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 


there  is  no  better  coating  to  protect  concrete 
or  stucco  or  to  tint  the  monotonous  gray  of 
concrete  than  BAYSWTE  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating.  It  is  the  original  and 
most  perfect  coating  on  the  market  and  it  is 
being  used  on  the  finest  concrete  and  stucco 
work.  It  does  not  destroy  the  distinctive 
texture  of  concrete  or  stucco.  It  gives  beau¬ 
tiful  effects  when  used  in  interior  decoration. 

It  comes  in  many  beau¬ 
tiful  shades. 

Address  for  Color  Card 
No.  2 ,  mentioning  this 
medium 

Wadsworth,  Howland 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
and  Lead  Corroders 

82-84  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hotel  Empire 


Broadway  and  63rd  St.,  New  York  City 


In  the  Very  Center  of  Everything 


All  Surface  cars  pass  or  transfer  to  door. 
Subway  and  “L”' Stations  one  minute. 

ALL  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 

100  Rooms,  with  detached  Bath,  $1.50  per  day 

100  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath,  2.00  “  “ 

100  Rooms,  with  Private  Bath,  2.50  " 

Suites  from  $3.50  per  day  up. 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE— FINE  MUSIC 

W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Prop. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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FACTORY  WORK  COMBINED 
WITH  FARMING 

THE  colonization  of  so  many  of  our 
large  manufacturing  plants,  al¬ 
though  undertaken  purely  in  the 
interests  of  economical  produc¬ 
tion,  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  larger  social  problems  involved  in 
the  effort  to  get  people  away  from  the 
congested  centers  and  back  to  the  land. 
In  other  words,  it  gives  the  worker  a 
chance  to  earn  all  he  can  at  the  trade  for 
which  he  has  been  trained,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  live  a  natural  life  and  to 
spend  a  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  doing 
other  work  of  a  kind  which  tends  to  de¬ 
velop  his  resources  and  power  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  to  make  him  at  least  partially  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  labor 
market.  A  number  of  prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  have  found  it  a  good  business 
move  to  afford  their  employees  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  own  allotments  of  land  large 
enough  to  produce  a  good  share  of  the 
supplies  needed  by  their  families.  And 
thus,  merely  because  it  seemed  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  profitable  thing  to  do.  they  have 
effected  a  combination  of  farming  and 
factory  work  which  is  greatly  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  both  branches  of  industry. 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  put 
people  accustomed  to  city  life  and  regu¬ 
lar  industrial  employment  of  one  sort  or 
another  out  on  a  farm  and  expect  them  to 
make  more  than  a  bare  living.  In  fact, 
unless  conditions  were  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable,  it  would  be  astonishing  if  they 
did  even  that  much.  But  where  the  ac¬ 
tual  money  that  is  needed  for  regular  ex¬ 
penses  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  a 
man’s  ability  to  follow  his  trade,  the 
problem  of  living  and  of  putting  by  some¬ 
thing  for  a  rainy  day  is  greatly  simplified 
if  he  can  depend  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  supplies  upon  the  produce  of  his  own 
land,  tilled  by  the  united  efforts  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  intensive  cultivation  of  a  small  plot 
of  land  would  be  both  practicable  and 
profitable,  for  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  would  have  to  be  carried  on 


along  the  same  lines  that  are  followed  by 
the  thrifty  small  farmers  of  Europe. 

Farming  in  this  country  can  easily  be 
made  profitable  as  a  business  by  itself  in 
sections  where  the  soil  retains  its  origi¬ 
nal  fertility,  but  where  it  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted  it  must  have  the  right  kind  of 
care  and  fertilization  to  make  it  yield 
even  a  living.  Given  a  plot  of  land  small 
enough  to  be  easily  cultivated  but  large 
enough  to  support  a  cow,  a  horse,  some 
chickens  and  a  good  kitchen  garden,  with 
a  little  additional  room  for  fruit  trees, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  skilled  work¬ 
man  to  make  himself  practically  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  markets  so  far  as  the  staple 
supplies  were  concerned.  He  could  keep 
his  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  factory  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  get  the  right  kind 
of  education,  and  with  some  training  in 
modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  systematizing  of  the  farm  work,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  family  in  its 
spare  time  to  keep  the  place  in  perfect  or¬ 
der  and  gain  most  valuable  experience  in 
independent  productive  work,  with  the 
feeling  that  it  was  all  cumulative  in  effect 
and  went  into  the  building  up  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  home.  This  is  the  only  way  for  the 
workman  to  get  rid  of  the  heart-breaking 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet  and  the  dis¬ 
couragement  that  comes  from  seeing  his 
wages  each  week  flow  into  the  pockets  of 
the  butcher,  the  grocer  and  the  rent  col¬ 
lector.  Also,  it  is  the  only  way  to  employ 
to  the  best  advantage  the  extra  time  that 
is  given  by  the  eight-hour  day.  Unem¬ 
ployed  time  is  apt  to  hang  heavy  on  the 
hands  and  to  become  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  benefit,  but  leisure  time  that  is  de¬ 
voted  to  interesting  outdoor  work  not 
only  affords  the  most  healthful  kind  of 
recreation  to  the  man  whose  day  has  been 
passed  within  the  four  walls  of  a  shop  or 
office,  but  gives  him  the  incentive  of 
knowing  that  in  his  spare  hours  he  is 
lightening  present  burdens  and  warding 
off  future  anxieties. 

RECLAIMING  ABANDONED 
FARMS 

Y  way  of  building  on  the  foundation 
already  laid  by  the  colonization  of 
manufactories,  there  is  now  a  well-de- 
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Simple — Artistic 

This  door  is  adapted  for  Crafts¬ 
man  interiors,  Dens,  Libraries, 
Studies,  etc.;  and  its  beautiful  grain 
and  finish  give  a  note  of  distinction 
to  any  room. 


are  perfect  doors,  light,  remarkably  strong  and 
built  of  several  layers  of  crossed  grained  wood, 
pressed  together  with  water-proof  glue,  making 
thrirking,  warping  or  swelling  impossible. 
Veneered  in  all  varieties  of  hard  wood — Birch, 
plain  or  quarter-sawed  red  or  white  Oak,  brown 
Ash,  Mahogany,  etc. 

Morgan  Doors  are  the  highest  standard  of  door 
quality ;  made  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  factories  in  the  country. 

Each  Morgan  Door  is  stamped  “MORGAN” 
which  guarantees  quality,  style,  durability  and 
satisfaction. 

In  our  new  book—  “  The  Door  Bea  utiful”— Morgan 
Doors  are  shown  in  their  natural  color  and  in  all 
styles  of  architecture  for  interior  or  exterior  use,  and 
it  is  explained  why  they  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
doors  for  permanent  satisfaction  in  any  building. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Architects.  Descriptive  details  of  Morgan  Doors 
may  be  found  in  Sweet’s  index.,  pages  678  and  679. 

Morgan  Company,  Dept.  C  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Distributed  by  Morgan  Sash  and  Door  Company,  Chicago. 
Morgan  Millwork  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Handled  by  Dealers  who  do  not  substitute. 


THE  MASTERPIECE  OF  THE 

CONFECTIONER’S  ART 


When  you  were  engaged 
Why  not  now? 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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Dampness  Dammed! 

SYMENTREX : 

Answers  to  the  “  Call  of  Cement!  ”  Just  the 
coating  needed  to  impart  a  uniform  effect  to  sur¬ 
faces  on  which  no  ordinary  paint  will  adhere. 

SYMENTREX  not  only  beautifies  masonry  or 
concrete  walls  or  surfaces,  it  WATERPROOFS 
them.  For  stucco  construction  it  is  invaluable. 

A  concrete  floor  the  surface  of  which  abrades 
and  raises  dust  is  best  remedied  by  a  coating  of 

SYMENTREX. 

HYDRATITE : 

Waterproofs  concrete  by  its  integration  through¬ 
out  the  mixture.  Being  indestructible,  it  is  perma¬ 
nent  in  its  results.  It  is  the  simplest  of  all  methods; 
also  the  most  logical.  Nothing  more  is  needed  than 
a  thorough  mixing  of  the  HYDRATITE,  first 
with  the  cement,  then  with  the  sand  and  stone. 
Only  two  lbs.  to  a  bag  of  cement. 

It  is  the  method  that  appeals  to  the  owner,  to 
the  contractor  and  to  the  architect,  because  of  its 
triple  advantage — economy,  simplicity,  absolutely 
satisfactory  results.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars. 

A.  C.  Horn  Company 

STRUCTURAL  WATERPROOFING 

Contractors  and  Engineers,  Manufacturers 
of  Waterproofing  Compounds 

6*8  Burling  Slip  New  York 
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fined  effort  being  made  to  reclaim  and 
repopulate  abandoned  farms  and  waste 
land  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  movement  recognize  that  it 
can  be  made  successful  only  by  creating 
conditions  that  will  offer  an  inducement 
for  city  workers  to  return  at  least  partly 
to  the  natural  business  of  production,  and 
also  for  the  better  class  of  immigrants, 
who  would  otherwise  stay  in  the  city  and 
go  into  the  shops  or  factories.  The  ways 
suggested  for  doing  this  naturally  include 
the  cutting  up  of  agricultural  land  into 
small  holdings,  the  teaching  of  intensive 
cultivation  according  to  scientific  modern 
methods,  and  the  building  up  of  rural 
communities  that  would  do  away  with 
the  isolation  and  stagnation  of  farm  life 
as  we  have  hitherto  known  it.  Yet  to  a 
farmer  it  would  seem  that  these  things 
are  not  enough,  and  that  before  small 
farming  can  be  carried  on  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  success  and  profit  here  in  the 
East,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  definite 
change  in  our  attitude  toward  farm  work 
and  our  expectation  of  the  results  that 
are  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Farming  in  a  comparatively  old  coun¬ 
try  is  profitable  only  when  it  is  carried 
on  upon  the  basis  of  rigid  economy  and 
the  conservation  of  all  by-products.  Ev¬ 
ery  animal  should  do  its  full  share  to¬ 
ward  aiding  in  the  work  of  the  farm  or 
furnishing  food  for  the  family,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  it  should  return  to  the 
soil  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  its 
food  in  the  form  of  manure  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  methods  that  have 
been  used  so  successfully  in  Europe,  and 
without  similar  methods  the  crops  we 
could  raise  here  would  hardly  pay  for  the 
fertilizer  necessary  to  restore  the  ex¬ 
hausted  soil  to  productiveness,  and  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  carried  on  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  business  would  be  likely  to  prove 
so  expensive  that  within  a  few  years 
there  would  be  another  exodus  from  the 
farms  to  the  factories  because  people 
could  not  make  a  living  by  farming  alone. 

Therefore,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
the  advocates  of  the  “back  to  the  land” 
movement  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  examples  we  have 
already  seen,  of  the  combination  of  small 
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farming  with  some  well-established  in¬ 
dustry.  Just  now  it  has  not  gone  beyond 
the  realm  of  the  big  factories,  but  does 
not  this  point  the  way  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  local  industries  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  by  which  some  form  of  skilled 
labor  bringing  in  a  regular  income,  could 
be  carried  on,  and  farming  be  done  sim¬ 
ply,  economically  and  on  a  small  scale, 
the  first  intention  being  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  family  and  the  marketable 
surplus  being  regarded  as  something  ex¬ 
tra  instead  of  the  end  and  aim  of  produc¬ 
tion  ? 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  FARMING 

HAT  we  most  need  is  a  total 
change  in  our  attitude  toward 
farming.  It  has  been  carried  on  so  that 
the  whole  business  of  cultivating  the  soil 
here  in  the  East  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  pretty  narrow  and  spiritless  affair, 
fit  only  for  the  man  who  is  incapable  of 
more  profitable  work.  A  strong  influence 
in  the  gradual  removal  of  this  stigma  has 
been  exercised  by  the  well-to-do  profes¬ 
sional  men  who  have  turned  to  life  in  the 
country  and  to  experimental  farming  as 
a  positive  luxury  in  contrast  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  grind  of  city  life,  but  as  yet  these 
people  are  ranked  with  the  “fancy  farm¬ 
ers”  who  spend  more  to  produce  a  glass 
of  milk  than  it  would  cost  to  buy  a  glass 
of  champagne,  rather  than  with  the  real 
agriculturalists  who  make  a  definite  busi¬ 
ness  of  production. 

Fortunately  we  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  the  truth  of  the  viewpoint  that  ob¬ 
tains  in  Oriental  countries,  where  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  farming  is  considered  most 
dignified  because  it  means  the  production 
of  things  that  are  necessary  to  sustain 
life.  Next  to  these  come  the  craftsmen, 
who  make  all  other  needful  things  and  so 
enrich  society;  then  the  educators,  who 
are  entitled  to  recognition  because  they 
increase  the  powers  of  production  along 
all  the  lines  by  helping  to  develop  the 
brain,  and  last  and  lowest  are  the  traders, 
who  make  a  living  by  exploiting  the  labor 
and  products'  of  others.  We  have  re¬ 
versed  this  natural  order  of  things  and  a 
merciful  Providence  is  making  us  suffer 
from  it,  so  that  we  may  the  sooner  see 


A  woven-wire  spring,  however  good,  can  never  be  health-  rest  for  a  lifetime,  because  built  on  scientific,  hygienic 
ful,  because  its  construction  is  wrong.  It  hangs  like  a  principles.  It  never  sags  as  each  of  its  120  double-spiral 
hammock  from  rails  at  either  end  of  the  bed,  springs  acts  vertically,  and  yields  in  exact  pro¬ 
sags  in  the  middle — at  first  temporarily,  then  brass  tr»kk  mark  portion  to  the  weight  put  upon  it.  The  bed  as  a 

permanently — and  crooks  the  spine  at  waist  and  /  |  d  'E  A  L  "  whole  conforms  to  every  curve ;  and  maintains 

neck;  hence  the  back-ache,  sleep  disturbance,  I  ?1  t,"«tTV“st  |;J  the  spine  in  its  natural  line.  Plain  or  uphol- 

and  nerve  irritation.  Ask  your  doctor.  I V  F0STl"  K°swmy°  c°  “*j  stered  for  wood  or  metal  bedsteads. 

Foster’s  IDEAL  affords  luxurious  healthful  os  every  ideal  Write  for  free  booklet  and  name  of  dealer. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Broad  Street.  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Save  Over  Half  on  ICOME-PACIfT"  in  New  “Flanders’ r  Style 


Half  a  hundred  superb,  exclusive  designs,  classic  in  line,  substantial 

yet  graceful,  the  creations  of  a  master  and  .  . 

the  work  of  skilled,  painstaking  workmen. 

Shown  for  the  first  time  in  our  new  catalog, 

ieady  now.  Pride  and  satisfaction  go  with  JF| 

every  piece — your  money  back  any  time  you*W 

.  doubt  it.  Quartered  W  hite  fa 

yCT..,  '.’jdnjQak  is  used  throughout. 


Over  haif  saved  because  “  Come-Packt  ” 
Furniture  is  shipped  in  sections  direct  from 
our  factory,  cutting  out  dealers’  profits  and 
expense  and  73  the  freight.  Easily  assem¬ 
bled  and  stained-—we  include  everything. 


WRITE 
TODAY 
for  free  catalog. 


Over  100  splendid 
Mission  pieces  and 
fifty  odd  in  ‘Flan¬ 
ders”  from  $3.50 
up,  all  guaranteed. 


$21.25 

COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  CO.,  448  Edwin  St.,  Ann  ArW,  Mich. 


CHINESE  WICKER  CHAIRS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  FROM  CHINA 

What  You  Have  Always  Wanted  But  Never  Knew  Where  to  Obtain 

SPECIAL  OFFER  $15.00.  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

No.  95  Chinese  Hour-Glass  Chair.  Our  most  popular  style.  They  are  made  of  cane  and  natural  willow, 
more  or  less  uneven  in  color ;  in  general  effect  a  light  cream  yellow.  They  are  full  size,  very  strong,  dur¬ 
able,  artistic  and  foreign  looking.  The  genuine  Hour-Glass  Chair  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Orient, 
where  they  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  chair  made.  No  porch  or  den  is 
complete  without  this  decorative  and  comfortable  piece  of  furniture. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER: — Send  us $15.00  and  we  will  ship  you  this  No.  95  Chinese  Hour  Glass  Chair, 
freight  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  Unite  !  States.  If,  after  the  receipt  of  the  chair,  you  are  in  any  way  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  without  question  both  the  purchase  price 
and  cost  of  repacking-  and  shipping-.  Chinese  Hour-Glass  Chairs  are  generally  obtained  only  by  those  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  able  to  travel  and  buy  them  in  the  Orient.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  examine 
and  purchase  a  genuine  one  in  this  country,  at  a  reasonable  price  (considering  importing  and  duty) ,  freight 
prepaid  and  with  the  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  the  Park 
Bank  or  German  American  Saving  Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  The  above  offer  is  limited.  Send  us  your  check 
of  money  order  for  this  chair  today. 

HOMER  HOWRY  COMPANY  Importers  of  Chinese  Wicker  Furniture 

719  BROADWAY  CENTRAL  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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the  error  of  our  ways.  Without  mini¬ 
mizing  the  immense  industrial  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  century,  we  believe  it 
is  quite  possible  to  put  the  whole  system 
on  a  sounder  basis  by  once  more  recog¬ 
nizing  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
man  who  bends  his  energies  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  yield  us  our  living. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

HE  significance  to  society  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  lie  behind  the  colossal  gift 
have  called  forth  as  many  varieties  of 
comment  as  there  are  opinions  to  be  ut¬ 
tered.  But  so  far  the  crux  of  the  matter 
seems  to  have  eluded  those  who  have 
either  lauded  this  method  of  returning  to 
the  whole  people  the  enormous  wealth 
which  they  have  helped  to  create,  or  have 
doubted  the  possibility  of  any  genuinely 
altruistic  impulse  in  the  nature  of  the  man 
who  has  shown  himself  to  be  the  most 
powerful  and  ruthless  monopolist  of  the 
time.  The  personal  motive,  of  course,  no 
one  except  the  man  himself  may  know, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  himself  compre¬ 
hends  it  in  its  entirety.  But  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  growing  solidarity  of  social 
feeling  and  the  increasing  disposition  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  against  privileges  which  have 
been  seized  and  utilized  by  exceptionally 
powerful  individuals,  may  have  created 
conditions  against  which  no  man  may 
hold  out? 

We  have  seen  of  late  years  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  silent  force  in  many  ways — in 
the  adjusting  of  relations  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  by  profit  sharing, 
prosperity  sharing  and  admission  of  the 
right  of  the  workman  to  share  as  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  wealth  of  the  concern  he 
has  helped  to  build  up.  Also,  we  have 
benefactions  and  special  gifts  and  endow¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  involving  enormous 
sums,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
for  this  hard-headed  old  monarch  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  by  providing  that  the  colossal  for¬ 
tune  which  he  has  built  up  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  its 


gradual  return  to  the  sources  whence  it 
came. 

Aside  from  all  the  ethical  aspects  of 
the  case,  a  man  who  has  shown  himself 
able  to  create  an  organization  so  power¬ 
ful  that  it  is  practically  invincible,  is  un¬ 
questionably  entitled  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  enterprise  which  his  own  genius 
for  wise  and  economic  administration 
has  created.  There  is  no  motive  in  the 
world  more  powerful  than  self-interest — 
no  motive  so  potent  for  good  as  well  as 
for  harm,  for  so  far  it  has  been  the  chief 
factor  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  self-interest 
must  merge  into  a  desire  for  the  greater 
good.  A  man  like  John  Rockefeller  does 
great  harm  to  countless  individuals,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  as  ruthless  as  the  elemental 
forces  when  it  comes  to  gaining  his  end. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  benefit  to  society  at  large 
of  the  finished  product  he  has  created 
from  the  raw  material  supplied  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  stimulus  to  industrialism 
given  by  the  organization  that  he  has  built 
up.  When  a  man  creates  something  that 
is  needed  by  the  greater  part  of  humanity 
he  may  for  a  time  use  it  as  a  means  to 
bring  the  world  to  his  feet,  but  in  the 
course  of  events  it  becomes  too  big  for 
him  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  compels  a 
readjustment.  May  not  this  be  the  real 
reason  why  John  D.  Rockefeller  has 
made  arrangements  to  restore  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  the  fortune  he  has 
amassed  to  be  used,  free  of  all  dictation 
or  restrictions,  for  the  highest  good  of 
society? 

INDUSTRIAL  LEADERS 
AS  LEGISLATORS 

F  the  spirit  of  the  age  compels  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  overgrown  fortunes 
because  the  responsibility  of  them  is  too 
great  for  any  one  man  to  endure,  does 
not  this  suggest  a  way  to  solve  other 
problems  by  putting  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs?  It  has  been  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  late  years  to  denounce  our  great 
leaders  of  industry  as  “robber  barons’’ 
who  crush  competition,  control  legisla¬ 
tion  and  monopolize  for  their  own  ends 
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Neponset  Black  Water¬ 
proof  Building  Paper 

A  Building  Paper  ought  to  be  a  protection 
to  a  house;  an  insulation  against  dampness, 
drafts  and  temperature  changes. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  it  should  be  as 
efficient  as  the  day  the  house  was  sheathed. 

Only  Waterproof  paper  can  provide  perman- 
entprotection.  Compare  a  sample  of  Nepon¬ 
set  Black  Waterproof  Building  Paper 
with  any  other  building  paper  and  you  will  see 
the  difference. 

Before  you  bund,  send  for  a  sample  of  NEPONSET 
and  our  book  “Comfortable  Homes.** 


F.  W.  BIRD 

Established  1817 


<Sl  SON,  Makers 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Are  you  going  to  build 
a  stucco  house? 


There  is  something  better  than  wire  cloth. 
It  does  away  with  sheathing  and  strip¬ 
ping.  You  attach  it  directly  to  the 
studding.  If  you  want  walls 
that  will  not  crack,  use 


Truss  Metal  Lath 


PATENTED 


Home  builders  write  today  for  our  free 
booklet 

Truss  Metal  Lath  Co. 

C-147  Fourth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cut  $1 ass 


IT  APPEALS 

to  those  whose 
knowledge  of 
cut  glass  approaches  or  attains 
that  of  the  connoisseur. 

Its  heauty  and  brilliance  are  un¬ 
derlaid  hy  a  precision  and  fineness 
of  cutting  peculiar  to  Tuthill. 

Each  piece  is  full-cut  from 
blown  blanks  and  throughout  is 
the  handiwork  of  an  artist.  The 
designs  comprise  facet  cutting, 
intaglio  cutting  and  engraving  — 
pure  and  m  combination. 

Your  city  s  best  dealer  in  cut  glass  probably 
bas  Tutbill.  Tbe  name  is  on  eacb  piece. 

We  send  upon  request  without  charge  a 
little  book  that  makes  its  every  reader  a  quali¬ 
fied  judge  of  cut  glass  and  an  expert  in  its  care. 

TUTHILL  CUT  GLASS  COMPANY, 

MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 
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the  natural  resources  which  belong  to  all 
the  people,  and  the  denunciation  is  true 
enough.  But  suppose  these  men  were 
brought  out  into  the  open  by  having  the 
responsibility  for  all  their  vast  operations 
put  directly  up  to  them?  They  control 
legislation  by  buying  up  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  and  they  do  it  so  skil¬ 
fully  that  it  is  hard  to  bring  the  transac¬ 
tion  home  to  them.  The  politician  who 
has  sold  himself  is  disgraced  and  some¬ 
times  punished  if  he  is  found  out,  but  the 
man  who  bought  him  goes  serenely  on  his 
way. 

Why  not  make  these  very  captains  of 
industry  our  representatives  in  legisla¬ 
tion?  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  to 
add  enormously  to  their  power,  but  at  all 
events,  their  deeds  would  have  to  be  done 
in  the  open,  and  f'hey  would  be  directly 
accountable  to  the  people.  Aside  from 
the  possible  miouse  of  power,  these  great 
leaders  of  industry  and  transportation  are 
qualified  as  experts  to  give  us  the  wisest 
possible  legislation  touching  these  sub¬ 
jects.  They  have  all  “made  good’’  in 
their  own  particular  department,  and 
they  should  know  how  to  give  us  the  best 
possible  legislation  touching  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  af¬ 
fairs.  Furthermore,  being  above  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  “grafting,”  although  perfectly 
willing  to  encourage  grafters  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  getting  the  legisla¬ 
tion  they  want,  would  not  grafting  be 
largely  wiped  out  if  these  men  were  to  be 
in  control  and  made  directly  accountable 
to  the  nation  for  their  stewardship? 

UNIFORM  LAWS  FOR 
THE  STATES 

E  see  on  every  hand  a  growing  dis¬ 
position  to  apply  the  principles 
that  obtain  in  any  well-conducted  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  larger  problems  which  affect 
the  growth  and  government  of  the  nation. 
For  example,  the  effort  that  is  being 
made  just  now  to  standardize  State  laws 
where  they  relate  to  conditions  that  af¬ 
fect  the  entire  nation,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  effort  to  carry  on  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  same  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  way  that  would  be  employed  by 


any  large  industrial  or  commercial  con¬ 
cern. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  because 
the  current  of  political  events  has  seemed 
to  turn  naturally  toward  a  greater  degree 
.of  Federal  centralization,  and  pessimists 
have  freely  prophesied  that  the  day  of 
States  rights  was  passing  and  that  before 
we  knew  it  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  as  central  as  that  of  a 
monarchy.  But  a  broader  point  of  view 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
States  rights  would  be  by  a  universal 
agreement  among  all  the  States  to  make 
and  maintain  certain  laws  which  should 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  national  in 
character,  while  the  administration  of 
them  would  be  just  as  much  the  affair  of 
each  separate  State  within  its  own  bor¬ 
ders  as  is  the  case  now. 

The  three  conventions  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  latter  part  of  January 
were  most  significant  in  view  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  favor  with  which  this  suggested 
solution  of  many  of  our  vexed  questions 
is  received.  The  House  of  Governors, 
the  National  Civic  Federation  and  the 
National  Association  of  Uniform  State 
Laws  Commissioners  were  all  assembled 
in  the  national  capital  to  prepare  the  way 
for  uniform  State  laws,  dealing  with 
marriage  and  divorce,  child  labor,  pure 
food,  conservation,  court  procedure,  the 
regulation  of  corporations  and  insurance, 
bills  of  lading  and  negotiable  instruments. 
The  common  sense  of  such  a  step  is  so 
unquestionable  that,  whether  or  not  such 
a  standardization  of  laws  comes  to  pass 
within  the  next  few  years  or  not,  it  must 
inevitably  be  put  into  effect  before  very 
long.  At  present  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  it  is 
the  uneasy,  aggressive  individualism 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  character  in  its  present  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

It  is  right  and  necessary  that  the  sov¬ 
ereign  States  which  make  up  the  Union 
should  maintain  all  necessary  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Federal  Government  regard¬ 
ing  their  own'  local  affairs,  but  when  it 
comes  to  subjects  of  national  importance 
it  is  time  for  these  States  to  regard  them- 
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The 

Only  Real  Lasting 
Floor  Protection 
Lies  In 


Feltoid  Casters 
and  Tips 

People  want  them — casters  that  do 
not  scratch,  mar  or  stain  the  most 
delicate  floor  surface,  hardwood 
or  tile.  A  caster  to  prevent  dis¬ 
figuring  floors  must  have  a  wheel  with  a  hard  body  and  a  soft  tread,  for  when  two  substances  of  unequal  degrees  of 
hardness  come  in  contact,  the  harder  substance  must  leave  its  impression  on  the  softer.  Consequently,  hard  caster 
wheels  of  metal — wood — vulcanized  cotton — fibre — necessarily  mar  floors.  Soft  rubber  disintegrates,  leather  be¬ 
comes  hard.  The  FELTOID  wheel  overcomes  all  these  difficulties.  We  can  furnish  horns  with  top — ball — or  roller 
bearings  and  any  kind  of  a  wheel,  but  we  are  the  only  concern  that  can  manufacture  FELTOID  wheels,  because  they 
are  patented. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  as  a  matter  of  far-sighted  policy,  you  should  see  to  it  that  your  furniture  is  equipped  with 

FELTOID  CASTERS  AND  TIPS 

You  should  insist  on  getting  them  on  the  furniture  you  buy.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  O 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO.  Dept.  G  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Restful  Rooms 


There  is  nothing  more  refreshing  to  the 
eye  and  mind  than  a  tastefully  furnish¬ 
ed  room  and  the  chief  factor  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  pleasing  and  restful  whole, 
is  the  wall  covering. 

A  soft  neutral  tint  that  harmonizes 
with  the  hangings  and  evenly  distributes 
the  light  gives  the  best  effects. 

TAPESTROLEA 

fulfils  these  requirements  perfectly.  It  is  p  loosely 
woven  fabric  combining  the  most  sought  after 
effects  in  color  and  texture  and  the  practical 
qualities  of  color  fastness,  ease  of  application, 
sanitation  and  economy. 

Be  careful  when  you  select  wall  coverings.  Be¬ 
ware  of  fad  fabrics.  Tapestrolea  has  been  on  the 
market  for  over  twenty  years  and  has  never 
been  equalled. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  illustrated 
booklet  and  samples  upon  request 

RICHTER  MFC.  CO.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


Crex 
Grass 
F  urniture 

is  the  only  furniture  of 
its  kind.  It  has  its  origin 
on  the  Prairies  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  its  destination  in 
the  homes  of  the  world. 

Any  piece  of  CREX  FURNITURE  is 
an  additional  home  decoration,  and  strictly 
good  taste  welcomes  it  in  the  best  places. 
It  is  distinctive — attractive  and  most 
durable. 

The  natural  green  shade  or  new  Baron¬ 
ial  brown  lend  a  restful  tone  to  any  room 
and  harmonize  perfectly  with  all  decora¬ 
tions. 

Carried  by  all  best  furniture  shops 
Ask  for  “CREX-EASE”  cushions 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  257 


jGmw  hmiiture 


Prairie  Grass  Furniture  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Glendale.  Long  Island  New  York 
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selves  merely  as  parts  of  a  well-organized 
whole.  Once  bring  about  unity  of  action 
on  these  important  subjects,  and  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  corporations,  child  labor,  the 
conservation  of  national  resources  and 
other  questions  equally  important  to  the 
right  development  of  our  life  as  a  nation, 
would  be  brought  under  control,  and  the 
dreary  farce  of  contradiction  and  evasion 
that  now  defeats  the  ends  of  justice  and 
right  administration  would  be  at  an  end. 
Also,  the  significance  of  unified  laws  in 
the  solution  of  such  moral  problems  as 
marriage  and  divorce  and  child  labor 
would  be  so  great  as  practically  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  our  attitude  as  a  people  toward 
these  great  social  questions. 

The  jealously  guarded  independence  of 
the  several  States  was  all  right  at  an 
earlier  day,  but  with  the  nation  as  it  is 
now,  with  thousands  of  immigrants  pour¬ 
ing  in  from  all  sides,  and  the  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  confronts  us  since  our 
development  into  a  world  power,  the 
need  for  united  action  on  certain  great 
political,  social,  industrial  and  moral 
questions  would  seem  so  plain  that  even 
local  pride  in  State  independence  must 
bow  before  it. 

NOTES 

N  exhibition  of  works  of  profes¬ 
sionals  and  semi-professionals 
has  always  a  certain  personal 
quality  that  gives  it  a  much 
greater  appeal  than  an  exhibit  entirely 
commercial.  For  just  this  reason  the 
show  of  work  done  by  the  members  of 
The  Pen  and  Brush  Club  of  New  York, 
held  during  the  first  weeks  of  March  at 
their  clubrooms,  made  a  special  appeal, 
and  to  anyone  interested  in  the  idea  of 
handicrafts  and  the  spread  of  the  handi¬ 
craft  spirit,  was  encouraging.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  on  view  were  in  all  departments 
good,  thoroughly  and  solidly  artistic,  in 
no  way  extravagant  as  such  work  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be,  and  almost  without  exception, 
from  a  craftsman’s  point  of  view,  tech¬ 
nically  excellent. 

The  department  of  potteries  and  porce¬ 
lain  was  strongest,  and  in  this  section 
Pennman  Hardenberg  was  the  largest  ex¬ 


hibitor.  The  examples  were  chiefly  pot¬ 
tery  jars  of  extremely  interesting  shapes 
and  in  subdued  heavy  glazes,  in  spirit  and 
coloring  quite  suggestive  of  the  best  Jap¬ 
anese  work — that  is,  simple  and  direct 
and  relying  for  effect  largely  on  color 
and  form  and  but  little  on  decoration. 
Depending  more  upon  ornamentation  and 
inclining  to  the  Chinese  style  were  some 
bowls  and  vases  by  Dorothea  Warren. 
In  these  were  some  very  fine  eifects  in 
underglaze.  The  best  from  this  exhibitor 
was  a  tall  and  beautifully  proportioned 
vase  with  stalk  design.  The  bowls,  pitch¬ 
ers  and  plaques  of  Amy  M.  Hicks,  with 
designs  in  ruddy  browns  and  yellows, 
faintly  suggested  certain  old  English 
things  and  were  decidedly  satisfactory  in 
handling,  proportion  and  color.  Some 
good  pottery  by  Miss  M.  M.  Mason  was 
also  on  the  shelves. 

Agostine  Strickland  and  M.  H.  Tanna- 
hill  were  the  main  contributors  to  the 
photographic  section.  The  Strickland 
pictures  were  chiefly  individual  portraits, 
displaying  a  very  strong  sense  of  compo¬ 
sition  in  the  figures,  and  ability  to  make 
the  most  decorative  use  of  modern  dress, 
and  an  interestingly  imaginative  attitude 
toward  the  sitter,  that  in  almost  ever)' 
case  raised  the  picture  from  a  mere  pho¬ 
tograph  to  a  portrait.  The  Tannahill  pic¬ 
tures  were  chiefly  groups,  and  in  most 
cases  children,  sympathetically  and  spir¬ 
itedly  handled. 

Several  interesting  schemes  of  decora¬ 
tion,  including  curtains,  materials,  papers 
and  hangings,  were  contributed  by  Lewis 
&  Muchmore.  Especially  effective  and 
original  was  their  handling  of  one  of  the 
bow  windows  of  the  clubrooms,  which 
included  a  novelty  in  a  double  tier  of  sash 
curtains.  Some  fine  decorative  draperies 
from  other  hands  hung  the  walls.  Almost 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  exhibit 
was  a  chiffon  scarf,  with  a  stenciled  bor¬ 
der,  by  Margery  Sill.  The  design  itself 
was  excellent,  and  the  combination  of 
subdued  colors — mauve,  yellow  and  pink 
— was  exquisitely  harmonious.  Miss  A. 
M.  Hicks  was  also  represented  by  some 
good  stenciled  hangings. 

The  hand-wrought  jewelry — pins,  neck¬ 
laces  and  head  decoration — by  Miss  Bra- 
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The  Bungalow  Rug 


Ideal  for  Craftsman  Interiors  and  Summer  Homes 


O  rug  more  completely  fills  the  requirements  for  which  it  was  designed  than  the  Bungalow 
Rug.  Durable  but  not  crude — simple  yet  artistic — inexpensive  yet  rich.  The  rug  is 
reversible,  seamless,  hand  woven,  all  wool  and  lays  perfectly  flat  upon  the  floor.  It  is  made  in 


solid  colors — beautiful  greens,  browns,  reds,  etc. — with  harmonizing 
band  end  borders.  Could  any  floor  covering  be  more  suitable  as  a 
setting  for  the  simple,  artistic  Craftsman  interiors  or  for  any  style 
of  Bungalow  or  Summer  Home? 


'ZZfrile  for  color  card  “ C ” 

REG.  SIZES  PRICES 

2.3  X  4.6 . $  3.50 

3.0  x  6.0 .  6.00 

4.0  x  7.0 .  9.50 

6.0  x  9.0 .  18.00 

7.6  x  10.6 .  26.50 

9.0  x  12.0 .  36  00 

Special  sizes  and  combinations  of 
color  made  to  order  at  the  same 
rate . $3.00  sq.  yd. 

Joseph  Wild  £  (b. 

366-370  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  35th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1852 


ANTIQUES 

secured  from  the  best  old  New  England 
homes.  I  ransack  1000  attics  annually. 
Specify  the  pieces  you  are  in  quest  of 
and  write  for  photos  and  descriptive 
matter. 

Hand  Braided  Rugs 

made  from  new  material  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  housewives.  Send  for  photos  and 
Rug  List.  Rugs  sent  on  approval 
upon  receipt  of  reference. 

Ralph  Warren  Burnham 

Ipswich  in  Massachusetts 


I5he  "Beautiful  Hand-Wo-clen 

PEQUOT  R.UGS 

Refreshing  Simplicity 

Wholesome  and  agreeable  colon.  Decidedly  artistic  in  design,  and 
inexpensive.  Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

CHAS.  H.  KIMBALL 

42  Y antic  Roexd.  Norwich  Town.  Conn 


THIS  $18.00  INDIAN  RUG  $10.00 


WITH  $2.50  INDIAN  POTTERY  BOWL  FTIEE 

Warranted  genuine  hand-woven  from  finest  hand- 
spun  wool  by  best  Indian  Weavers.  Fast  colors, 
black,  white  and  rich 
dark  red.  (Other 
Colors  to  order)  Size 
30x60  ins.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Regular 
$18.00  value.  To  in¬ 
troduce  our  genuine 
Navajo  and  other 
Hand  Woven  Indian 
Rugs,  Pillow  Tops, 

eic..  we  will  deliver  $2 .50  M0KI  BOWL  FREE 

this  rug  express  pre-  ; 

paid  for  only  $10.00  and  include  free  the  beautiful 
hand-made  Moki  Indian  Pottery  Bowl  (as  illus¬ 
trated)  about  8  inches  wide  (price  if  sent  alone 
$2-  50).  W rite  today  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Indian 
Blankets  in  actual  colors.  Indian  Rugs  woven  to 
order  in  any  size,  color  or  design.  100  page  Art 
Catalogue  of  Native  Handicraft  10c. 

THE  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  CO.,  Dept.  AV4  fllesilla  Park,  New  Uexiee 


BOWDOIN  &  MANLEY 
546  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Decorating 

Furnishing 

Country  Houses  and  Apartments  Especially 
Original  Applique.  Stencilled  or 
Hand  Woven  Draperies 

Color  Schemes,  Samples  and  Estimates 
Sent  on  Request  or  Shown  at  Studio 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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cher,  was  nicely  conceived  and  executed. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Gotthold  exhibited  ex¬ 
quisitely  painted  bookbindings  and  illumi¬ 
nated  texts  on  parchment,  and  Mrs.  Gard¬ 
ner  showed  some  colored  leathers.  Rhoda 
Holmes  Nichols  had  on  view  water  colors, 
and  Enid  Yandell  some  delightful  small 
statues  and  a  pottery  stein  most  interest¬ 
ingly  decorated  with  figures. 

CECILIA  Beaux  has  a  real  knowledge 
of  painting;  a  knowledge  of  where 
and  how  paint  should  go,  so  deeply 
sunk  into  her  and  so  much  a  part 
of  her  being,  that  she  seems  to  work 
with  an  inspiration  absolutely  unhin¬ 
dered.  What  she  does  with  colors  and 
shapes  could  not  come  if  her  brush  were 
stopped  for  even  one  moment  of  consid¬ 
eration,  so  much  of  her  work  is  so  bold, 
yet  so  justified  by  its  success  and  so 
completely  without  affectation.  And  yet 
this  is  not  to  suggest  that  her  product 
gives  the  impression  of  being  just  a  paint¬ 
ing  without  subject,  or  merely  dashed  off. 

In  her  earlier  work  Miss  Beaux  did 
have  some  tendency  to  rely  for  her  ef¬ 
fects  on  a  brilliancy  and  cleverness  in 
handling  (French  training  to  blame,  no 
doubt),  and  she  might  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  superficial,  but  no  one  who  saw  the 
seventeen  pictures  she  displayed  during 
the  early  days  of  March  at  the  Macbeth 
Gallery  in  New  York,  could  have  charged 
superficiality  against  her.  There  was 
plenty  of  brilliancy,  plenty  of  cleverness 
and  plenty  of  able  technique,  but  all  back¬ 
grounded  and  supported  by  sincere  feel¬ 
ing  and  understanding. 

Perhaps  “The  Fledgling,”  a  white- 
swathed  nun  looking  down  on  a  bird  held 
in  her  palms,  was  an  exception  in  regard 
to  sincerity,  but  in  its  sentiment  it 
stood  practically  alone.  Miss  Beaux’s 
portrait  of  that  great  and  sweet  charac¬ 
ter,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  into  which 
she  wrought  the  affection  and  under¬ 
standing  of  him  she  gained  through  long 
years  of  acquaintance,  headed  the  print¬ 
ed  list.  It  is  a  fine  portrait — so  success¬ 
ful  a  mixture  of  the  technical  cleverness, 
insight  and  character  and  spontaneity  of 
expression  which  make  Miss  Beaux’s  art, 
that  its  success  is  practically  unanalyz- 


able.  Perhaps  the  secret  lies  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  elimination  of  anything  that  is  pre¬ 
tentious,  strained  or  tricky,  bringing  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  in  the  picture  wonder¬ 
fully  close  to  the  spirit  of  the  sitter. 

The  exhibition  held  no  more  striking 
example  of  the  restrained  power  of  Miss 
Beaux’s  art  than  the  one  entitled  “Por¬ 
trait,”  loaned  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bennett. 
Here  was  evident  not  only  Miss  Beaux’s 
power  and  directness  in  painting  a  figure, 
but  her  thorough  craftsmanship  in  ar¬ 
ranging  backgrounds.  While  thoroughly 
European  in  its  handling,  because  of  the 
splendid  distribution  of  shapes  and 
spaces,  because  of  the  way  all  the  back¬ 
ground  accessories  seemed  to  be  viewed 
largely  in  the  flat,  and  by  reason  of  the 
subdued  harmony  of  the  color  scheme, 
the  picture  seemed  considerably  Japanese 
in  spirit.  It  showed  a  young  woman  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  lacquer  red  chair,  in  profile,  but 
with  face  slightly  turned  to  look  out.  The 
dress  was  a  pale  garnet,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  was  composed  of  a  deep  green 
drapery  and  brownish  brush  strokes 
placed  irregularly  with  wonderful  effect. 
In  richness,  repose,  directness  and  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  technical  resources  of  paint¬ 
ing,  the  picture  certainly  stands  high 
among  contemporaneous  portraits. 

More  charming  in  spirit  and  color  was 
the  one  called  “Mother  and  Child,”  a 
sweet-faced  woman  in  a  wonderfully 
painted  blue  satin  dress,  with  a  young 
boy,  chiefly  sprawling  pink  legs,  white 
undergarments  and  a  cheerful  face,  seat¬ 
ed  on  her  lap.  Quite  startling  with  its 
huge  masses  of  white  was  the  picture  of 
a  standing  girl  figure,  entitled  “The 
Shawl  Costume.”  “Among  the  Banner 
Bearers,”  and  “The  Girl  with  the  Lyre,” 
gave  the  impression  of  being  just  model 
studies.  But  in  the  “Portrait  of  an  Old 
Lady,”  Miss  Beaux  found  herself  on  firm 
ground  and  produced  a  very  tender  and 
appreciative  transcription  of  old  age. 

CjTRENGTH,  the  pictures  of  Charles 
^  H.  Davis  certainly  have,  and  a  very 
evident  earnestness  and  sincerity.  Wheth¬ 
er  that  is  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  suc¬ 
cess  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  taste, 
no  doubt.  The  fourteen  exhibited  at  the 
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The  keynote  of 


efficiency 

is  its  key-for-every-character  keyboard.  One  simple  stroke 
prints  any  character.  This  saves  time,  increases  speed  and 
insures  accuracy. 

Model  1 0 

Visible 

Write  for  information  to 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

319  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE  1910  STILLWELL  BUNGALOW  BOOK 

50  CENTS  POSTPAID 

Contains  photos,  plans,  descriptions,  accurate  estimates  from  $500  to  $5000 
of  60  BUNGALOWS,  Cottages  and  Mission  Residence^.  One,  one  and 
one-half  and  two  story  houses  with  four  to  ten  rooms.  These  are  practical, 
artistic,  low-cost  houses  andean  be  built  everywhere.  The  book  is  our  1910 
(6th)  edition,  new  and  enlarged.  The  best  of  former  editions  with  the  latest 
styles  of  FAMOUS  CALIFORNIA  HOUSES.  Every  builder  should  have 
a  copy— it  will  save  DOLLARS  when  you  build. 


E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO. 


215  Heime  Block,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 


r 


Shingle  Economy 

means  much  to  you  if  you  are  build¬ 
ing  or  contemplate  building  a  home 

Write  for  our  booklet  on  “CREO-DIPT”  Shingles 

Standard  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y, 


V. 


OLD 

CARPETS 


Made 
From 
Your 

Send  your  old  carpets  to  us. 
We  will  make  them  into  beau¬ 
tiful  rugs  and  return 
to  you  freight  paid. 


A  postal  brings  price 
lift  illustrated  in  colors, 
with  full  particulars. 

— - -  Address, 

Allen  Rug  Weaving  Co.,  971  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIREPLACE 

is  the  feature  around  which  the  family  life 
centers.  Let  it  be  genuine  and  built  for 
use.  It  must  not  and  need  not,  smoke. 

#]f  Send  for  our  “  Hints  on  Fireplace  Construction,” 
^11  containing  reliable  rules  for  the  proportioning  of 
fireplaces  and  flues,  and  catalogue  of  our  fireplace 
Throats  and  Dampers,  Iron  Coal  Windows,  Etc. 

THE  H.  W.  COVERT  CO. 

166  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 


Look  Out  For  Sparks 

No  more  danger  or  damage  from  flying 
sparks.  No  more  poorly  fitted,  flimsy  fire¬ 
place  screens.  Send  for  free  booklet 
*  Sparks  from  the  Fire-Side.”  It  tells 
about  the  best  kind  of  a  spark  guard  for 
your  individual  fireplace.  Write  to  day. 

The  Syracuse  Wire  Works 

1102  E.  Water  Street,  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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Macbeth  Galleries,  New  York,  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  March,  united  to  give 
an  impression  of  heaviness  and  gloom. 
There  was  in  them  none  of  the  dazzling 
sunlight  artists  have  accustomed  us  to. 
The  canvases  seemed  weighted  with  pig¬ 
ment,  cut  up  with  splashes  and  lines  of 
color,  chiefly  gray,  obtruding  themselves 
as  a  sort  of  involved  tracery  or  pattern — 
a  curious  effect  resulting  from  Mr.  Da¬ 
vis’s  individual  method  of  handling.  It 
was  noticed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all,  but  especially  in  the  picture  enti¬ 
tled  “After  Rain.”  As  a  result  this  pic¬ 
ture  seemed  complex  and  restless.  Rest¬ 
lessness  seemed,  in  fact,  characteristic  of 
all  the  work,  and  because  of  this  com¬ 
plexity  of  method  and  lack  of  quiet,  even 
so  finely  conceived  a  picture  as  “The 
Quiet  Valley,”  with  its  majestic  pink 
cloud  reflected  in  the  water  beneath, 
missed  reaching  its  point.  It  seemed  full 
of  twilight  and  mystery,  but  was  not  rest¬ 
ful.  The  nearest  to  repose  was  achieved 
in  “Clouds  from  the  Sea”  and  “The  Time 
of  the  Red-Winged  Blackbird,”  the  latter 
a  picture  full  of  atmosphere  and  poetry 
and  love  of  nature — in  many  ways  the 
best  in  the  exhibition. 


REVIEWS 


I  ^HE  health  of  our  pigs  has  repre- 
'  sentation  in  our  Cabinet,  but  not 
the  health  of  our  children,”  says 
Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse  at  the 
beginning  of  a  chapter  entitled  “Federal 
Interest  in  the  Health  of  Our  People”  in 
his  book  “Medical  Sociology.”  This 
statement,  though  it  may  savor  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  is  far  more  true  than  most  of  us 
would  care  to  admit.  Anyone  familiar 
with  medical  science  today,  especially 
what  might  be  called  the  sociological  side 
of  it,  cannot  help  but  feel  amazed  at  the 
slowness  with  which  people  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  power  for  good  it  puts  in 
their  hands.  Dr.  Warbasse  is  earnest  in 
his  insistence  that  the  health  of  a  nation 
should  be  its  own  first  consideration.  He 
quotes  from  Herbert  Spencer,  “To  be  a 
good  animal  is  the  first  requisite  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  life,  and  to  be  a  nation  of  good 
animals  is  the  first  condition  to  national 


prosperity.”  He  points  out  the  fact  that 
our  own  Government  is  spending  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  of 
pigs  or  lobsters  or  clams  or  trees,  while  it 
takes  but  the  smallest  consideration  of 
the  health  of  the  men  and  women  and 
children.  “What  shall  civilized  peoples 
say  of  a  Government  which  concerns  itself 
more  with  tuberculosis  in  cows  than  in 
men  ?”  he  asks. 

This  matter  of  Federal  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  people  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  important  subject  that  Dr.  Warbasse 
treats  in  a  manner  that  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  scientific.  He  confesses  that  med¬ 
ical  science  began  wrong,  being  from  the 
first  a  more  or  less  external  method  of 
treating  aches,  pains  and  humors,  and 
having  to  a  great  extent  remained  so.  The 
larger  function  of  medical  science  is  to 
prevent  illness ;  not  only  in  individuals, 
but  in  nations  as  a  whole.  What  he  wants 
us  to  realize  is  that  a  man’s  health  cannot 
be  just  his  business  alone.  It  is  a  matter 
that,  from  the  possibility  of  contagion, 
transmitted  weakness  in  his  children  and 
a  thousand  other  things,  is  a  concern  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  part  of  good  citizenship  to 
keep  in  good  health,  and  a  function  of  a 
good  Government  to  help  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  good  health.  Dr.  Warbasse  very 
rightly  thinks  that  as  a  nation  we  are  too 
much  inclined  to  take  the  position  that 
our  health  is  our  own  lookout,  and  to  re¬ 
sent  and  prevent  Governmental  action. 

Throughout  his  book  he  takes  a  very 
broad  and  stimulating  view  of  the  part 
medicine  should  play  in  the  development 
of  life.  Heretofore  it  has  concerned  it¬ 
self  all  too  largely  with  this  man’s  cold  or 
that  man’s  fever.  It  should  consider, 
and  help  us  to  the  solution  of,  the  greater 
problems  which  we  all  have  to  face,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  human  creatures  living  un¬ 
der  certain  social  conditions.  Mankind, 
burdened  for  centuries  by  pitiful  weak¬ 
nesses  and  diseases,  has  called  for  true 
information  on  subjects  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  human  existence,  and  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  denied.  Dr.  Warbasse 
asks  that  neither  the  medical  profession 
nor  the  people  avoid  these  problems  any 
longer,  but  that  they  be  faced  here  and 
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'  I  'HE  demand  in  the  past  few  years  for  homes  on  Mission 
A  Lines,  has  made  ipossible  the  use  of  many  a  quaint  old 
lighting  instrument  of  this  most  interesting  period  of  work. 


The  ENOS  CO. 

Makers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

Office  and  Factory:  'NJf'W  YORK 

?th  Avenue  &  ltith  Street  FN  E*  W  J. 

Salesrooms:  3G  West  37th  Street 


Baltimore:  519  N.  Charles  St. 

San  Francisco:  334  Sutter  St. 
Toronto:  No.  94  King  St.  West 
Pittsburg:  The  Norton  Company, 
Century  Building 
Chicago:  W.  K.  Cowan  &  Co., 

203  Michigan  Boulevard 
Spokane:  Cutter  &  Plummer,  Inc. 


Seattle:  Cox  &  Gleason  Co.. 

1914  Second  Avenue 
St.  Louis:  N.  O.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co. 
Boston :  H.F.Estabrook,Inc.,91’ark  St. 
Portland:  J.  C.  English  Company, 

128  Park  St. 

Birmingham:  R.  W.  Knight  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles:  Brooks  Decorating  Co., 
690  South  Alvarado  St 


Home-Built 
Arts 

and 

Crafts 


Made  in  Sections  in 
Grand  Rapids 
Highest  Quality  at  Half 
the  Retail  Price  J 

So  perfect  any  one  can  set  up 
and  iinish.  Mere  purchase  of 
the  finished  piece  can  never  give 
the  keen  satisfaction  which  is 
a  part  of  the  simple  and  easy 
task  of  assembling  and  finish¬ 
ing  Home-built  furniture.  It’s 
delightful  recreation. 
Home-built  furniture  shows 
the  full  development  of  the 
K.  D.  idea  in  a  manner  un¬ 
approached  by  any  other,  plus 
the  inimitable  Grand  Rapids 
style  and  finish.  The  line  is 
large  and  varied.  Comprehen¬ 
sively  reviewed  in  our 
handsome  catalog  No.  33. 
It’s  free.  Send  for  it  today. 
A  treat  is  in  store  for  you. 

Grand  Rapids 
Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 

33  Fulton  Street 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


For  the  Outside  Walls  of  Plaster,  Concrete  or  Cement  Houses 

Dexter  Brothers’ 
Petrifax  Cement  Coating 

preserves  the  texture,  prevents  any  dampness 
from  working  inside,  and  produces  a  uniform¬ 
ity  of  color.  Petrifax  Coating  is  manufac¬ 
tured  from  a  mineral  base,  ground  as  fine  as 
modern  machinery  will  allow.  The  base  is 
carried  into  the  pores  of  the  concrete,  plaster 
or  cement  by  a  volatile  liquid,  which  readily 
evaporates,  leaving  a  hard  surface  which  will 
not  crack,  chip  or  peel  off. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Samples 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

105  Broad  Street,  Boston 
Branch  Office:  542  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Agents:  J.  D.  S.  Potts,  218  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 
H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  651  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Hartwell ,  Richardson  &  Driver ,  Architects ,  Boston 


Build  no  fence  till 
you  have  seen  the 
Ward  1910  Free 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  on  good 

Ornamental  Metal 

Fence  and  G cites 

We  can  save  you  money  on  metal  fences  and  gates, 
ranging  from  the  cheaper-than-wood  kind  to  the 
finest  ornamental  styles.  Hundreds  of  designs,  low 
factory  prices.  Send  postal  for 
Free  Catalogue  NOW.  Save 
cash;  get  better-than-usual  fence. 

WARD  FENCE  CO., 
Box  1  56,  Decatur,  Ind. 


POLISHED  HARDWOOD 

PARQUET 

FLOORS 

PLAIN  OR  ORNAMENTAL— THICK  OR  THIN 

Most  economical,  healthful  and  satisfactory — for  old  or 
new  floors — different  patterns  to  match  furnishings — 
outwear  carpets.  Stocks  carried  in  leading  cities. 
Prices  and  catalogue  of  design  FREE. 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CO.,  Manufacturers.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  Craftsman  (1  year)  ....  $3.00  Ucm 

Craftsman  Homes  (Mr.  Stickley’s  New  Book)  2.00  )  *  * 
Both  for  $3.75 

(SEE  EXPLANATION  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER) 
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now.  There  is  an  answer  to  the  alcohol 
question;  there  is  a  right  and  safe  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  young  man  and  young  girl ; 
we  can  handle  the  social  evil,  and  what 
we  need  is  that  these  questions  should  be 
properly  investigated  and  the  proper 
knowledge  concerning  them  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  throughout  the  community. 

.  The  author  is  far  from  exonerating  the 
medical  profession  from  all  responsibility 
in  this  situation.  He  admits  that  in  the 
past  it  has  evidenced  toward  the  public  a 
certain  aloofness  and  lack  of  confidence, 
but  asserts  that  this  attitude  has  been 
based  mainly  on  fear  that  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  “It 
is  to  be  hoped,”  he  continues,  “that  this 
book  may  help  to  break  down  the  barrier 
between  the  physician  and  the  public,  and 
interest  the  latter  in  the  work  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  the  former  in  the  needs  of  the 
latter.  The  plea  that  goes  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  the  medical  profession  today  is 
that  prevention  shall  take  the  place  of 
cure.  Medical  knowledge  has  reached  that 
point  where  much  of  it  can  be  taken  by 
the  public  and,  without  professional  aid, 
applied  to  the  end  of  preventing  disease. 
Again  and  again  medicine  appeals  to  the 
people  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to 
stop  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  yellow  fever, 
plague,  cholera,  and  many  other  diseases 
which  are  clearly  preventable.  The  earnest¬ 
ness  and  practicability  of  this  appeal  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  important  side  of  medical 
sociology. 

Medicine  as  a  power  to  save ;  knowl¬ 
edge  as  a  power  to  save ;  these  are  the 
texts  of  the  book  which  urge  prophylaxis 
in  its  widest  application.  This  idea  is  not 
new  in  medicine,  but  to  most  people  it 
will  seem  novel  as  applied  to  their  own 
daily  lives.  Yet  it  sums  up  the  total  of 
the  progress  of  scientific  medicine  during 
centuries.  Long  did  doctors  treat  pains 
and  aches  with  poultices,  then  they  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  disorder  might  be 
that  caused  the  pain  or  ache,  and  treated 
that.  Now  comes  the  latest  step,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  disease  by  ordering  the 
life  in  a  proper  and  normal  manner.  As 
to  the  public  health,  the  progress  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  science  has  been  the  same,  and 
now  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  how 


to  order  the  life  of  the  community  in 
such  a  way  that  the  least  ill-health  shall 
arise. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “Federal  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  Health  of  Our  People,”  Dr. 
Warbasse  sounds  a  veritable  call  to  arms, 
and  as  one  reads  it  one  becomes  more  and 
more  astonished  that  the  health  of  the 
people  gets  such  scant  consideration  from 
the  Government.  It  is  evident  that  the 
great  questions  relating  to  the  health  of 
the  nation  can  be  handled  properly  only 
by  some  centralized  authority — a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  say,  similar  to  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Since  this 
chapter  was  written,  some  action  looking 
toward  an  amelioration  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  has  been  started  in  Congress.  What 
is  contemplated  is  not  sufficient,  but  it  is 
at  least  a  beginning,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  movement  should  not  be  allowed 
to  die  for  lack  of  interest  and  support  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

Another  chapter  is  called  “A  Plea  for 
the  Well,”  and  in  it  the  author  outlines 
the  situation  to  be  met  in  learning  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease.  “It  is  not  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  says,  “and  surely  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  hope,  that  the  practitioner  of  the 
future,  in  his  relation  to  the  family  and 
the  individual,  will  be  of  most  service  in 
preventing  disease.”  Also,  he  considers 
that  the  questions  of  normal  life  are  not 
sufficiently  studied.  “For  example,”  he 
instances,  “take  the  nursing  babe.  To 
make  women  give  good  milk  is  really 
more  important  than  to  make  cows  give 
good  milk.  Yet  the  research  and  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  writing  which  have  been  devoted 
to  cow’s  milk  as  a  food  is  utterly  out  of 
proportion  to  that  which  has  been  devot¬ 
ed  to  woman’s  milk.  If  the  same  amount 
of  consideration  had  been  given  to  mak¬ 
ing  mothers  supply  good  milk,  the  infant 
feeding  problem  would  be  solved.” 
("“Medical  Sociology.”  By  James  Peter 
Warbasse,  M.D.  345  pages  and  index. 
Price  $2.00.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York.) 

SO  much  has  been  said  about  the  defects 
of  the  American  speaking  voice  that  at 
last  we  are  really  beginning  to  suspect  that 
there  may  after  all  be  something  in  it.  and 
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-YOU  CHOOSE  THE  COLORS, 
WE’LL  MAKE  THE  RUG' 


The  Thread  6  Thrum  W orkshop 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  reversible  end  band  rugs  in 
interchangeable  colorings. 

Fabric  and  colorings  original  with  us. 

We  copy  none  but  employ  the  highest 
designing  talent. 

Dummy  rugs  designed  and  submitted  to 
match  interior  decorations. 

Any  width,  length  or  colors,  plain,  self 
tone  or  contrast. 

Seamless  up  to  twelve  feet  in  width. 

Quick  deliveries  on  any  size  or  colors,  no 
tedious  delays. 

A  high  class  fabric  in  any  desired  combin¬ 
ation  of  colors  in  individual  rugs  for  all. 

Sold  by  best  shops.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write  for 
color  card  and  price  list  to  our  selling  agents 

Arnold, 'Constable  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  Nineteenth  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  Life  In  The  Country 
Means  Peril  From  Sewers 
Better  Stay  In  The  City 

In  the  city  sewage  is  well  taken  care  of,  but  there 
is  danger  from  the  deadly  contents  of  cesspools  and 
outhouses  of  the  country.  Neither  does  the  use  of 
these  unholy  holes  add  to  your  respectability. 

Life  in  the  country  can.  be  made  safe  if  sewage  is 
properly  disposed  of.  It  can  be  easily  purified  by 
apparatus  that  hastens  decay  and  converts  poisonous 
sewage  into  harmless  water,  and  that  is  what  the 

Ashley  Sewage  Disposal  System 

does.  It  is  the  most  successful  sewage  disposal 
system  in  the  country.  It  is  compact,  entirely  under¬ 
ground,  made  largely  of  local  building  material, 
and  moderate  in  cost.  There  are.  now  over  300  of 
these  private  plants  in  successful  operation  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City  alone. 


A  Booklet  completely  describing  the  Ashley 
System  will  be  sent  you  if  you  will  write  and  ask  for 
it.  The  book  is  free. 


Ashley  House  Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

6513  Normal  Blvd,  Chicago 


This  Grate  Does 
Double  Duty 

It  Combines  Perfect  Vent /• 
latlon  with  Economical 
Heating 

will  pay  for  itself  in  three 
years  in  fuel  saved  and  in 
increased  heating  effi¬ 
ciency.  Heats  house  in 
Fall  or  Spring  better  than 
a  furnace  an  d  t  akes  ab  out 
half  the  fuel. 

The  Jackson  Ventilating  Grate 

is  as  beautiful  as  the  most  artistic  ordinary  grate  and  af¬ 
fords  the  same  sense  of  coziness  and  cheer;  it  ventilates, not 
with  air  drawn  across  the  room  from  door  and  window 
cracks,  cold,  but  healthfully  with  air  drawn  in  from  out¬ 
side  thru  a  fresh  air  duct,  and  sent  into  the  room  thra 
the  register  over  the  arch,  fresh  but  warmed.  Gain 
comfort  and  save  money  by  investigating.  Any  mason 
can  set  it  up  from  our  Complete  Plans  Furnished  Free. 

Send  for  Free 
Ca  ta tog  of  our 

wood  mantels,  and¬ 
irons,  and  all  kinds 
of  fire  -  place  fix¬ 
tures,  as  well  as 
ventilating  grates, 
with  explanations, 
illustrations ,  full  in- 
formation  and 
prices;  also  refer¬ 
ence  to  users  in 
your  region. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO.,  Manufacturers 

41  Beekman  Street  NEW  YORK 


Many  styles  of  grates  and 
mantels  to  choose  from* 


SHUTS  OUT  COLD  AIR  CURRENTS 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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to  endeavor  as  best  we  can  to  modify  our 
rasping  or  nasal  tone  production  and  slip¬ 
shod  enunciation  into  something  that  more 
nearly  resembles  the  English  language. 
Part  of  this  growing  sensitiveness  is  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  foreign  travel,  which 
gives  us  an  object  lesson  in  the  contrast 
that  forces  itself  upon  us  when,  especially 
in  England,  we  unexpectedly  hear  an 
American  voice  pierce  its  way  through  the 
quiet  utterance  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed.  Therefore,  “The  Technique 
of  Speech,”  by  Miss  Dora  D.  Jones,  will 
be  a  welcome  text-book  to  many  people, 
because  it  gives  practical  directions  for 
controlling  our  organs  of  speech  to  such 
a  degree  that  we  too  may  be  able  ulti¬ 
mately  to  handle  our  vowel  sounds  prop¬ 
erly  and  to  make  our  consonants  well  de¬ 
fined  and  clear.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
culture  of  both  the  speaking  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  voice,  and  has  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  both  here  and  abroad.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  which  she  lays  down  are  well  worth 
the  serious  attention  of  people  who  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  some  little 
trouble  to  the  task  of  learning  to  speak 
pleasantly  and  musically.  (“The  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Speech.”  By  Dora  Duty  Jones. 
Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  colored 
plates.  318  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
and  London.) 

AS  the  psychological  novel  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  literary  utterance  of  the 
age,  it  is  but  natural  that  Miss  Elizabeth 
B.  Dewing  should  have  made  her  first 
novel,  “Other  People’s  Houses,”  so  very 
psychological  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
get  at  what  it  is  intended  to  convey.  Also 
it  is  a  little  startling,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Miss  Dewing  is  still  a  girl  in  the  early 
twenties,  that  the  book  has  a  cynical  and 
world-worn  point  of  view  which  might 
easily  have  been  that  of  Emily  Stedman, 
the  middle-aged  heroine,  who  was  also 
supposed  to  have  written  novels.  The  plot 
hinges  upon  the  spiritual  contest  between 
this  slender,  intense,  over-intellectual  wo¬ 
man,  who  possesses  an  immense  thirst  fey 
all  beautiful  things  of  life  but  does  not 
know  how  to  get  them,  and  Mrs.  Dench, 


who  is  emphatically  a  woman  of  the  world 
and  one  who  allows  no  scruples  to  stand 
in  her  path  when  she  wishes  to  assert  her 
power,  and  to  gather  in  all  that  she  thinks 
belongs  to  her.  There  are  other  people  in 
the  book,  such  as  a  sturdy  young  athlete, 
with  whom  all  the  women  are  more  or 
less  in  love ;  the  dissatisfied  son  of  a  rich 
man  who  had  made  his  money  from  buns, 
and  a  beautiful  young  woman,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Dench,  who  had  been  brought  up 
abroad  as  a  conventional  jeune  file,  but 
who  had  nevertheless  acquired  a  pretty 
shrewd  knowledge  of  life  and  its  various 
complications.  The  play  of  warring  mo¬ 
tives  is  cleverly  sketched,  and  the  book  as 
a  whole  gives  one  the  feeling  that  possibly 
Miss  Dewing’s  next  novel  may  be  one  of 
unusual  power.  (“Other  People’s  Houses.” 
By  E.  B.  Dewing.  369  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 

A  writer  of  stories  for  children  must 
possess  not  only  a  vivid  imagination, 
but  also  a  keen  perception  of  the  ethical 
side  of  life  and  its  events,  and  the  art  to 
imply  this  rather  than  to  state  it.  Miss 
Ethel  Reader,  in  the  stories  which  are 
printed  in  a  book  entitled  “The  Little  Mer¬ 
man,”  shows  that  she  possesses  all  of  these 
qualifications,  for  she  knows  how  to  appeal 
to  the  fanciful  side  of  a  child’s  mind  and 
at  the  same  time  give  those  pretty  fancies 
a  trend  that  will  ultimately  broaden  into  a 
very  sound  and  sweet  philosophy  of  life. 

There  are  two  stories  in  this  book,  the 
first  being  that  of  a  little  merman  who  left 
his  peaceful  home  under  the  sea  and  be¬ 
came  a  man  of  the  earth,  because  he 
wanted  to  win  a  soul  first  and  then  to 
marry  the  princess.  How  he  did  both  is 
charmingly  told,  and  the  little  merman 
himself  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  char¬ 
acters  in  modern  juvenile  stories.  The 
second  story  is  called  “The  Queen  of  the 
Gnomes  and  the  True  Prince,”  and  goes 
to  prove  that  the  qualities  which  are  need¬ 
ed  for  a  true  prince  do  not  always  reside 
in  glittering  armor  or  an  imposing  outside. 
The  tale  of  the  little  princess,  who  was 
carried  off  by  the  gnomes,  and  the  merry, 
kind  little  goblin,  who  after  all  proved  to 
be  the  true  prince  who  was  to  rescue  her 
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The  “Alhambra” 
Mission  Arm  Chair. 


The  “Alhambra”  Mission  Davenport — 
Oak  Finish. 


Leather  Furniture  that  Embodies 
Craftsman  Principles 

The  beautiful  productions  in  “Reliance”  Leather 
Furniture,  offer  a  perfect  treatment  for  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Library  and  Living-Room. 

These  cosy,  deep-seated  chairs  and  sofas,  with  their 
sturdy  simplicity  and  inviting  roominess,  have  a  char¬ 
acter  and  charm  found  in  no  other  furniture.  They  are 
built  for  lasting  comfort  and  adornment. 

The  old  “  Reliance  ”  chair  and  sofa,  enriched  and 
mellowed  by  wear,  are  at  their  best  when  furniture  up¬ 
holstered  in  costly  fabrics  or  inferior  leather  is  worn  out. 

“Reliance”  Leather  Furniture 


A  Book  About 
Leather  Furniture 

Our  free  booklet,  “F,”  il¬ 
lustrates  some  of  the  note¬ 
worthy  examples  in  “  Re¬ 
liance”  Leather  Furniture  in 
suites  and  individual  pieces. 
This  book  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  _  that  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  selecting  leather  fur¬ 
niture.  With  this  book  we 
will  send  you  the  name  of 
your  local  dealer,  who  will 
supply  you  with  genuine”Re- 
liance”  Leather  Furniture. 


“Granada 
Mission  Arm  Chair. 


The  “  Reliance  ”  line  includes  a  wide  range  of  examples  in  all  the 
famous  periods,  as  well  as  distinctive  styles  in  the  best  modern 
designs.  The  pieces  illustrated  here,  together  with  a  broad  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  patterns,  are  on  view  at  the  best  stores  everywhere. 

Sold  by  Craftsman  Dealers 

You  can  get  “  Reliance  ”  Leather  Furniture  from  Craftsman 
dealers  listed  on  the  inside  page  back  cover,  whose  names  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  star.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  “Reliance”  produc¬ 
tions,  please  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  the  nearest 
“Reliance”  dealer,  together  with  our  literature. 


JAMESTOWN  LOUNGE  COMPANY,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Specialists  in  the  Manufacture  of  Comfortable  Leather  Furniture 
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from  her  captivity,  is  one  that  will  delight 
any  child  who  loves  fairy  tales.  (“The 
Little  Merman.”  By  Ethel  Reader.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Frank  C.  Pape.  275  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

V\^E  have  psychological  novels  by  the 
’  *  score,  but  it  is  not  often  that  an 
author  touches  upon  the  supernatural  in 
the  light  and  daring  way  in  which  it  is 
handled  in  “The  Canvas  Door,”  by  Mary 
Farley  Sanborn.  The  book  is  based  not 
so  much  on  the  theory  of  reincarnation  as 
upon  the  possibility  of  superphysical  be¬ 
ings  of  wider  intelligence  than  our  own, — 
intelligence  gained  through  the  experiences 
of  many  earth  lives, — coming  directly  to 
the  aid  of  mortals  in  trouble.  In  this  case 
the  mortal  in  trouble  is  a  woman  who  is 
making  a  fool  of  herself  because  she  is 
jealous  of  her  husband.  Brooding  over 
the  subject  one  evening  in  the  library,  a 
large  picture  on  the  wall  swings  out  like 
a  door  and  admits  into  the  room  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  apparently  entirely  corporeal 
young  woman  who  proffers  the  weeping 
wife  some  good  advice,  and  at  her  earnest 
plea  consents  to  stay  with  her  a  while  as 
a  guest.  The  supernatural  visitant  fits 
quietly  into  the  family  life  in  the  guise  of 
a  guest  from  abroad,  and  remains  until 
the  bond  which  is  woven  around  her  by 
the  love  of  a  mortal  man  forces  her  to  cast 
aside  her  physical  existence,  and  to  go 
back  into  the  unknown  by  the  way  she 
came, — through  the  canvas  door.  (“The 
Canvas  Door.”  By  Mary  Farley  Sanborn. 
Illustrated.  311  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  bv  B.  D.  Dodge  and  Company,  New 
York.)  ' 

ITHIN  the  past  few  years  people 
who  know  the  West  have  come  to 
realize  the  literary  as  well  as  the  pictur¬ 
esque  value  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  the 
Hopi  Indians, — those  gentle  dwellers  on 
the  Mesas, — whose  history  runs  back  far 
beyond  human  record.  We  have  had 
stories  about  the  Hopi,  pictures  of  them, 
accounts  of  their  quaint  civilization,  their 
religious  ceremonies,  their  customs  and 
their  crafts,  and  now  Miss  Marah  Ellis 
Ryan  has  given  us  “The  Flute  of  the 
Gods,”  a  novel  founded  upon  one  of  the 


ancient  Hopi  legends  and  dealing  with  the 
time  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
Coronado  and  his  men. 

Miss  Ryan,  who  has  written  a  number 
of  stories  and  sketches  of  Indian  life,  is 
so  thoroughly  familiar  with  her  subject 
that  she  succeeds  in  giving  us  the  Indian 
viewpoint  toward  life,  religion  and  the  out¬ 
side  world.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  well 
woven,  and  its  interest  never  fails  from 
the  beginning  to  the  tragic  end.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  unusual,  being  photogravures 
from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Edward 
S.  Curtis,  who  posed  and  grouped  the  real 
Indians  of  the  present  day  that  they  might 
illustrate  in  the  most  fitting  manner  this 
story  of  their  ancestors.  (“The  Flute  of 
the  Gods.”  By  Marah  Ellis  Ryan.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs  taken  by  Edward 
S.  Curtis.  333  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.) 

\X7E  now  have  an  American  edition 
~  *  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes’  epic  poem, 
“Drake,”  which  was  published  several 
years  ago  in  England.  The  new  edition  is 
prefaced  by  a  charming  prologue,  written 
in  the  swinging  measure  of  a  sailor’s 
chantey,  and  urging  ardently  the  imperish¬ 
ability  of  the  bond  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries, — a  bond  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  his  fellows  did  so  much  to  create. 

One  instinctively  looks  askance  at  a 
modern  English  epic,  for  it  is  inevitable 
that  any  attempt  at  an  heroic  poem  should 
be  measured  by  the  mighty  achievements 
of  the  past,  when  men  thought  in  stately 
measures  and  utterance  was  heroic  because 
it  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  we 
have  learned  to  look  for  vigor  of  thought 
and  depth  of  feeling  from  Mr.  Noyes,  and 
there  is  fire  and  enthusiasm,  red  blood  and 
vigorous  sincerity  in  “Drake,”  as  well  as 
great  charm  and  brilliancy  of  expression. 
The  story  sweeps  forward  with  a  rush, 
and  carries  the  reader  into  the  heart  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  with  all  its  immense 
possibilities  and  its  overflowing  measure  of 
achievement.  (“Drake.”  an  English  epic. 
By  Alfred  Noyes.  Illustrated.  343  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  American  edition  published 
by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.) 
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ROBERT  HENRI,  AMERICAN  PAINTER:  FROM 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  ZAIDA  BEN  YUSUF. 
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THE  STORY  OF  CHING  WONG,  THE  CRAFTS- 
MAN:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 
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NCE  upon  a  time,  ever  so  long  ago,  there  iived  in 
China  a  little,  weazened-up  yellow  man.  It  was  in 
the  Ming  dynasty,  whenever  that  was.  My  book 
says  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four.  Like  most  of  us  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  his  chief  occupation  was  earning 
enough  cash  to  buy  enough  rice  and  fish  to  nourish 
his  shriveled  little  body  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
earn  more  cash  to  buy  more  rice  and  fish,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
His  name  was  Ching,  or  Wong,  or  Ching  Won g,  or  whatever  outland¬ 
ish  name  you  will.  Somewhere  in  Ching’s  disgusting  little  body 
there  slumbered  a  soul  about  as  big  as  one  grain  of  mustard  seed. 
It  was  an  untroublesome  soul  that  let  him  beat  his  wife  and  do  many 
vile  things.  Ching’s  possession  of  a  soul  was  not  in  itself  remarkable. 
Most  of  us  have  them — much  like  Ching’s. 

But  one  day  Ching’s  soul  woke  up! 

Ching  earned  the  cash  for  his  rice  and  fish  by  making  pots  for 
other  people  to  cook  rice  and  fish  in.  He  made  the  pots  good  enough 
to  sell  for  cash,  and  no  better.  Why  should  he?  It  would  not  be 
prudent  to  make  them  so  well  that  they  would  never  break,  for  then, 
by  and  by,  his  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  how  would  he  get 
rice  and  fish  then  ?  And  it  really  didn’t  matter  if  they  did  happen  to 
be  scratched  and  uneven.  Folks  simply  wanted  pots  that  would 
hold  water  and  not  crack  in  the  fire. 

But  one  day  Ching  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  especially 
good  pot.  It  was  his  soul  that  told  him  to  do  it,  but  he  didn’t  know 
that.  So  he  made  a  good  pot.  It  was  a  very  good  pot,  indeed.  It  was 
round  and  smooth  and  graceful.  He  spoiled  many  pots  in  making 
it,  and  wasted  much  valuable  time,  but  he  didn’t  care.  When  the 
good  pot  was  done  he  didn’t  try  to  sell  it,  but  cleaned  a  place  for  if 
on  the  shelf  and  sat  and  looked  at  it.  It  pleased  him  greatly,  and 
as  he  sat  and  admired  it  his  soul  grew— just  a  little  bit. 

After  a  while  the  good  pot  ceased  to  satisfy  Ching’s  soul,  and  it 
clamored  for  another.  So  Ching  made  another  good  pot,  better  than 
the  first.  Then  he  made  other  good  pots,  and  soon  he  made  all 
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his  pots  £Ood  pots,  even  though  they  brought  no  more  cash.  It 
pleased  him  to  know  that  he  could  make  good  pots. 

One  day  Ching  saw  a  piece  of  glazed  pottery  with  blossoms  in 
it  in  a  mandarin’s  window.  It  was  green,  shiny,  and  very  delicate 
and  beautiful.  After  that  his  soul  troubled  him  a  great  deal.  Finally 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  journeyed  to  the  big  town, 
where  he  paid  a  skilled  potter  much  cash  to  teach  him  how  to  make 
delicate,  colored  pots  with  glazed  surfaces.  Then  he  went  home, 
and  whenever  he  found  time  he  made  delicate  vessels  with  colored, 
glazed  surfaces.  These  he  did  not  sell,  but  put  them  on  his  shelf  and 
gazed  at  them  when  he  was  tired. 

By  and  by  he  found  himself  desiring  to  make  something  even 
more  beautiful,  and  he  set  forth  again  to  learn  what  the  ages  had 
taught  men  about  making  porcelain. 

Finally  the  great  inspiration  of  Ching  Wong’s  life  came  to  him. 
He  resolved  to  make  a  vase  that  would  be  a  perfect  vase — the  most 
beautiful  vase  that  had  ever  been  made.  He  made  and  destroyed 
dozens  before  he  found  a  shape  that  would  satisfy  his  soul.  Then 
he  made  and  destroyed  many  more  before  he  hit  upon  just  the  soft 
sky-blue  tint  that  he  wanted.  At  last  it  was  done.  It  was  a  very 
small  vase,  but  it  was  the  most  beautiful  vase  that  had  ever  been 
made.  He  had  put  the  whole  of  his  little  mustard-seed  soul  into 
it.  Then  he  sent  it  as  a  gift  to  the  Emperor. 

Whether  Ching  died  happy  after  he  had  made  his  vase,  or  lived 
to  a  driveling  old  age,  really  does  not  matter.  The  vase  has  lasted 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  now  stands  on  a  little  teakwood  pedestal 
in  the  cabinet  of  a  wealthy  collector,  and  is  gazed  at  and  admired  by 
many  people  who  do  not  understand,  and  by  a  few  who  do. 

CHING  WONG  was  one  of  the  world’s  craftsmen.  He  was  as 
much  a  craftsman,  in  his  way,  as  Michaelangelo ;  for  craftsman¬ 
ship  is  not  confined  to  any  one  age  nor  to  any  one  people.  It 
is  eternal  and  universal.  It  was  a  human  attribute  in  the  days  of 
Tubalcain.  Craftsmanship  is  the  realization  of  art  for  art’s  sake; 
only  that  phrase  has  been  worn  threadbare  until  it  hardly  serves  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  shiftless  bohemianism.  The  reward  of  crafts¬ 
manship  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul  in  the  completion  of  a  perfect 
thing,  whether  it  be  a  chair  or  a  cathedral,  a  sentence  or  an  epic. 
Craftsmanship  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  human  virtues  in  its  perfection, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  commonest  in  germ.  True  craftsmen  are 
rare,  but  most  of  us  are  potential  craftsmen  without  knowing  it. 
Our  souls  haven’t  fully  waked  up.  For  craftsmanship  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  making  of  pots  and  pictures;  it  extends  throughout  the 
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whole  range  of  the  world’s  activities,  wherever  human  creative  force 
is  at  work.  Wherever  the  creative  faculty  is  exercised  for  its  own 
sake  with  a  high  ideal — there  is  craftsmanship. 

There  is  no  higher  ideal  than  that  of  the  craftsman,  for  it  is  the 
soul  speaking;  it  is  the  divine  spark  in  us.  God,  indeed,  is  the  greatest 
craftsman  of  all.  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  may  reason  from  what  we 
see,  craftsmanship  is  His  chief  attribute.  Love,  mercy,  justice, 
wrath — these  things  we  have  guessed  at.  All  we  have  evidence  of 
is  craftsmanship.  Look  about  you — look  at  the  curve  of  a  mountain 
range,  at  white  clouds  and  blue  sky,  at  a  clump  of  purple  asters  and 
goldenrod,  at  a  chipmunk’s  tail,  at  a  pine  tree  against  the  winter 
sunset,  at  the  flash  of  the  sun  on  a  mountain  brook.  Isn’t  it  a  bit 
presumptuous  to  suppose  that  these  things  were  made  for  our  pleas¬ 
ure  alone? 

“And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself, 
after  his  kind;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.” 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  irreverent.  The  noblest  conception  we  have 
of  God  is  as  the  Creator — which  means  Craftsman.  Why  does  the 
spider  weave  that  wonderful  gossamer  wheel  of  his  so  beautifully? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  has  a  bit  of  divine  soul  in  him — rather  more, 
perhaps,  than  a  miser  or  a  seducer.  It  is  craftsmanship,  then,  that 
our  souls  are  blindly  groping  for,  whether  we  be  empire  builders  or 
dressmakers.  To  make  something  worth  making,  and  to  make  it 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  is  craftsmanship.  Thus  a  good  cobbler 
is  more  godlike  than  a  poor  preacher.  I  fancy  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  a  good  carpenter,  and  Saul  of  Tarsus  a  good  maker  of  tents. 
It  is  craftsmanship  that  constitutes  the  difference  between  a  states¬ 
man  and  a  politician.  One  builds;  the  other  manipulates.  It  is 
the  lack  of  craftsmanship  in  our  modern  financiers  that  makes  us 
distrust  them,  just  as  we  distrust  petty  barterers;  they  do  all  for  profit, 
nothing  for  accomplishment.  It  is  the  lack  of  craftsmanship  that 
makes  mere  social  prominence  seem  empty  to  thinking  men  and 
women. 

IT  IS  the  apparent  lack  of  craftsmanship  in  the  capitalist  that 
antagonizes  the  workman.  I  say  apparent,  for  I  believe  there  are 
plenty  of  capitalists  who  are  craftsmen,  and  the  sooner  we  folk 
of  different  occupations  and  degrees  of  wealth  come  to  recognize  the 
spirit  of  craftsmanship  in  each  other,  the  sooner  we  shall  come  to 
understand  each  other,  and  the  soon.er  class  warfare  will  cease.  The 
socialist  says  this  understanding  can  come  only  through  leveling  proc¬ 
ess — either  violently  revolutionary  or  quietly  evolutionary.  I  am 
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not  sure  of  that.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  better  understand¬ 
ing  will  come  about  through  hidden  channels  of  which  the  reformer 
and  the  single  taxer  and  the  socialist  take  little  cognizance.  I  believe 
there  is  yet  a  more  glorious  day  for  individualism,  for  craftsmanship 
is  an  attribute  of  individuals,  not  of  masses.  That  was  Herbert 
Spencer’s  belief — that  human  progress  comes  through  the  activities 
of  the  world’s  chosen  few — that  is,  the  great  craftsmen. 

All  through  the  ages,  the  evolutionists  tell  us,  the  soul  germ  has 
been  pushing  steadily  upward  toward  the  light.  In  the  ant  and  the 
bee  it  has  reached  a  high  stage  of  development.  Almost  they  are 
craftsmen.  It  is  in  man,  however,  that  the  highest  point  of  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  reached.  He  has  a  soul,  we  say.  He  aspires  to 
more  than  food  and  drink.  He  must  needs  scratch  likenesses  of 
beasts  on  his  cave  walls,  or  he  must  be  making  gardens. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  hope  that  this  development  has  not  yet 
reached  its  highest  point,  but  that  the  divine  spark  in  us  will  burst 
forth  again  and  yet  again  in  immortal  flame;  and  men  of  genius 
come  when  we  need  them  most,  to  point  the  way,  give  us  fresh  ideals, 
teach  us  new  craftsmanship. 

Cultivate  the  ideal  of  craftsmanship,  and  you  will  be  making  prog¬ 
ress  toward  your  own  personal  happiness.  Compel  yourself  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  craftsmanship,  place  your  mind  in  sympathy 
with  it,  and  by  that  act  of  will  you  will  be  tapping  an  unlimited 
reservoir  of  unsuspected  joy  and  peace. 

This  sounds  like  academic  psychology,  I  grant  you,  or  New 
Thought,  or  Brahminism,  or  Christian  Science — or  nonsense.  It  is 
good  sound  sense,  for  all  that.  This  joining  the  cult  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  requires  no  sacrifice  of  material  comforts.  You  don’t  have  to 
starve  for  art’s  sake.  You  aren’t  obliged  to  become  “queer,”  and  so 
alienate  yourself  from  the  companionship  and  sympathy  of  everyday 
folks.  No  public  confession  of  faith  is  required.  You  can  take 
the  ideal  of  craftsmanship  to  your  heart  and  keep  it  hidden,  if  you 
choose.  It  need  not  interfere  with  your  day’s  work;  rather,  it  will 
glorify  the  day’s  work  and  make  sordid  tasks  seem  worth  while. 

I  KNOW  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  in  the  world  as  an  apple 
grower.  He  is  materially  successful;  by  study  and  personal 
attention  he  has  made  as  much  as  one  thousand  dollars  in  a  season 
from  one  extraordinary  acre.  He  is  an  expert;  he  receives  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  from  wealthy  “gentlemen  farmers”  for  a  single  day’s 
advice  and  supervision.  He  is  much  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  on  soils, 
cover  crops,  grafting,  fertilizing,  pruning,  making  new  varieties,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  He  is  proud  of  this  career.  And  yet  it  is  not  that 
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which  makes  him  a  happy,  sweet-minded  old  gentleman.  It  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  grown  the  biggest,  reddest,  spiciest  apples  that  have 
ever  been  produced  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  gloats  over  his 
apples  as  Ching  Wong  gloated  over  his  good  pots.  He  has  made 
no  sacrifice  of  material  comforts;  he  has  not  brought  privation  to 
wife  or  children;  and  yet  he  has  satisfied  his  soul  as  some  of  our 
captains  of  finance  cannot  possibly  have  satisfied  theirs.  He  is  a 
craftsman  in  apples. 

We  are  most  of  us  craftsmen  in  some  material  or  other — some 
in  pots,  some  in  apples,  some  in  marble,  some  in  pie-crust,  “Some 
with  massive  deeds  and  great,  some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme.” 
We  must  work,  whether  or  no;  shall  our  work  make  us  happy  or 
miserable  ? 

We  are  workers,  you  and  I,  and  our  compensation  is,  for  the 
most  part,  inadequate.  How  keenly  that  fact  tortures  us  at  times! 
We  work  to  make  others  rich,  and  we  deserve  appreciation  which 
we  do  not  get.  In  the  ideal  of  craftsmanship  alone  may  we  find 
due  compensation.  Do  your  work  well,  and  your  own  soul  will  not 
fail  to  praise  you.  It  will  be  the  God  in  you  saying,  “Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.”  External  appreciation  is  pleasant, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  hollow  and  ephemeral.  Self-realization  and  self- 
satisfaction  are  the  permanent,  valuable  rewards.  I  can  imagine  that 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert  island  had  his  happy  moments.  The 
Mediaeval  monk  in  his  cell  wrought  wonderfully  for  the  delectation 
of  his  own  soul.  Longfellow  saw  this  vision  when  he  wrote  “The 
Builders,”  and  Kipling,  when  he  wrote  “L’Envoi.” 

That’s  all  very  well,  you  say,  for  one  with  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment.  Young  Rodin  nearly  starved  in  the  name  of  craftsmanship, 
but  he  was  an  artist.  I  am  merely  a  worker,  and  I  dislike  to  starve. 
I  inhabit  a  world  of  cold,  hard  facts,  not  dreams. 

You  are  wrong,  brother.  You  are  an  artist,  too,  just  as  Ching 
Wong  was  when  he  made  his  ugly  pots.  Perhaps  your  soul  hasn’t 
waked  up  yet.  You  are  still  working  for  cash  with  which  to  buy 
rice  and  fish.  That’s  your  trouble — not  circumstances. 

Take  courage,  weary  toiler.  It  may  be  that  your  youthful  dreams 
never  will  be  realized.  Perhaps  there  is  no  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow  for  you.  But  the  rainbow  is  there — a  vastly  more  won¬ 
derful  and  beautiful  thing.  Commune  with  your  own  soul;  you  will 
find  it  jolly  company.  Open  the  windows  and  let  in  God’s  sunlight. 
Then  make  something  that  you  know  is  good.  Give  your  soul  a  chance. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EXHIBITION  OF  INDEPEND¬ 
ENT  ARTISTS:  BY  ROBERT  HENRI 

IE  Exhibition  of  Independent  Artists  is  not  a  move¬ 
ment  headed  by  any  one  man  or  small  group  of  men. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  damaging  things  that  could 
happen  to  the  progress  of  art  in  America  would  be 
to  personalize  this  movement  in  any  way.  Neither 
is  it  an  exhibition  of  the  rejected,  nor  an  exhibition  of 
people  who  have  had  their  pictures  accepted  or  refused 
by  the  Academy.  It  is  not  a  gathering  together  of  kickers  of  any 
description,  but  is  an  expression  of  the  present  tendency  in  America 
toward  developing  individuality.  This  tendency  is  a  great  under¬ 
wave  flowing  all  through  America.  From  the  North  to  the  South, 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  there  is  an  awakening  in  art  matters. 

This  exhibition  is  practically  an  opportunity  for  individuality, 
an  opportunity  for  experimenters.  The  people  who  got  up  the  ex¬ 
hibition  did  so  with  a  view  to  bringing  together  all  workers  old  or 
young  who  have  some  definite  direction  in  their  work;  not  necessarily 
directions  that  the  originators  of  the  exhibition  might  care  to  follow 
or  might  like  or  even  might  be  sure  of  understanding,  but  a  direction 
that  the  artist  himself  really  understands.  For  instance,  if  anyone 
in  the  exhibition  should  come  to  me  and  say,  “  Is  this  the  kind  of  work 
you  stand  for?”  I  should  reply,  “That  is  not  the  question.  This 
work  is  here  because  it  is  the  kind  of  work  its  author  stands  for,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  he  means  a  definite  thing  in  what  he  is  doing. 
Therefore  1  consider  that  he  is  furnishing  important  evidence, — 
that  he  is  a  valuable  experimenter  in  this  means  of  human  expression.” 

Freedom  to  think  and  to  show  what  you  are  thinking  about,  that 
Is  what  the  exhibition  stands  for.  Freedom  to  study  and  experiment 
and  to  present  the  results  of  such  essay,  not  in  any  way  being  retarded 
by  the  standards  which  are  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  not  to  be 
exempted  from  public  view  because  of  such  individuality  or  strange¬ 
ness  in  the  manner  of  expression.  What  such  an  exhibition  desires 
is  all  the  new  evidence,  all  the  new  opinions  that  the  artists  have,  and 
then  their  work  must  either  succeed  by  its  integrity  or  fail  from  the 
lack  of  it.  We  want  to  know  the  ideas  of  young  men.  We  do  not 
want  to  coerce  them  into  accepting  ours.  Every  art  exhibit  should 
hear  from  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  and  in  this  one  we  want  to 
present  the  independent  personal  evidence  which  each  artist  has  to 
make  and  which  must  become  a  record  of  their  time  and  a  proof  of 
the  advancement  of  human  understanding. 

This  is  called  an  independent  exhibition  because  it  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  independence  in  art  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
independence.  It  does  not  mean  that  it  is  an  independent  organiza- 
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tion,  but  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  independent  points  of  view  of  men 
who  are  investigating.  What  such  an  exhibition  should  show  is 
the  work  of  those  who  are  pushing  forward,  who  need  and  deserve 
recognition,  who  must  have  encouragement,  who  should  receive  praise 
for  every  step  of  their  advance.  They  deserve  it  because  they  are 
thinking.  The  world  should  stand  and  watch  their  progress,  not 
to  criticize,  but  to  be  criticized  by  these  essays.  When  we  walk  into 
such  an  exhibition  we  may  expect  to  see  things  which  we  will  not 
understand,  but  we  should  not  express  instantly  the  first  idea  which 
comes  into  our  minds,  because  that  idea  is  more  apt  than  not  to  be  an 
exclamation  at  the  shock  we  receive  at  seeing  something  different 
from  what  we  had  expected.  All  important  steps  forward  in  the  world 
have  been  received  by  critics  and  by  the  public  generally  as  something 
ridiculous,  impossible — until  they  were  accepted  and  lauded. 

AS  I  see  it,  there  is  only  one  reason  for  the  development  of  art 
in  America,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of  America  learn  the 
means  of  expressing  themselves  in  their  own  time  and  in  their 
own  land.  In  this  country  we  have  no  need  of  art  as  a  culture;  no 
need  of  art  as  a  refined  and  elegant  performance;  no  need  of  art  for 
poetry’s  sake,  or  any  of  these  things  for  their  own  sake.  What  we 
do  need  is  art  that  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  today.  What 
we  want  is  to  meet  young  people  who  are  expressing  this  spirit  and 
listen  to  what  they  have  to  tell  us.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  should 
be  anxious  to  be  told  the  things  by  those  who  are  to  advance  beyond 
us,  and  we  should  not  hate  to  see  them  in  their  progress.  We  should 
rejoice  that  a  building  is  rising  on  the  foundation  that  we  have  helped 
and  are  still  helping  to  erect.  I  personally  want  to  see  things  advance. 
I  want  to  see  work  done  better  by  others  than  I  have  found  possible 
in  my  life.  I  want  to  see  progress.  It  should  be  impossible  to  have 
any  feeling  of  jealousy  toward  those  who  are  young  and  who  are  to 
accomplish  the  future. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  people  in  this  country  to  understand  what 
art  is,  to  understand  why  it  is,  to  understand  that  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  temperament  of  our  people,  that  it  is  the  development  of  the 
imagination  which  in  the  end  must  affect  not  only  the  production 
of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  poems,  music,  architecture,  but  every 
phase  of  our  daily  existence.  If  art  is  real  it  must  come  to  affect 
every  action  in  our  lives,  every  product,  every  necessary  thing.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  understanding  of  what  is  needed  in  life,  and  then  the 
pursuit  of  the  best  means  to  produce  it.  It  is  not  learning  how  to 
do  something  which  people  will  call  art,  but  rather  inventing  some¬ 
thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  progress  of  our  existence. 
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Our  artists  must  be  philosophers;  they  must  be  creators;  they  must  be 
experimenters;  they  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  law 
in  order  that  those  who  seek  them  and  listen  to  them  may  learn  that 
there  are  great  laws  controlling  all  existence,  that  through  the  under¬ 
standing  of  these  laws  they  may  live  in  greater  simplicity,  greater 
happiness  and  greater  beauty.  Art  cannot  be  separated  from  life. 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  greatest  need  of  which  life  is  capable,  and 
we  value  art  not  because  of  the  skilled  product,  but  because  of  its 
revelation  of  a  life’s  experience.  The  artists  who  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  art  are  in  my  mind  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  living.  Take,  for  instance,  Rockwell  Kent. 
He  is  interested  in  everything,  in  political  economy,  in  farming,  in 
every  phase  of  industrial  prosperity.  He  cannot  do  without  this 
interest  in  his  art.  The  very  things  that  he  portrays  on  his  canvas 
are  the  things  that  he  sees  written  in  the  great  organization  of  life 
and  his  painting  is  a  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  the  dignity 
of  man,  of  the  dignity  of  creation.  It  is  his  belief  in  God.  It  is 
what  art  should  mean. 

Another  is  John  Sloan,  with  his  demand  for  the  rights  of  man, 
and  his  love  of  the  people;  his  keen  observation  of  the  people’s  folly, 
his  knowledge  of  their  virtues  and  his  surpassing  interest  in  all  things. 
I  have  never  met  Sloan  but  what  he  had  something  new  to  tell  me  of 
some  vital  thing  in  life  that  interested  him,  and  which  probably  was 
eventually  typified  in  his  work. 

WILLIAM  GLACKENS  is  in  this  exhibition,  as  usual,  unique 
in  mind,  unique  in  his  appreciation  of  human  character, 
with  an  element  of  humor,  an  element  of  criticism,  always 
without  fear.  He  shows  a  wonderful  painting  of  a  nude  that  has 
many  of  the  qualities  that  you  notice  in  the  neo-impressionist  move¬ 
ment.  But  Glackens  seems  to  me  to  have  attained  a  greater  beauty 
and  a  more  fundamental  truth.  There  is  something  rare,  something 
new  in  the  thing  that  he  has  to  say.  At  first  it  may  shock  you  a  little, 
perhaps  a  great  deal;  you  question,  but  you  keep  looking;  you  grow 
friendly  toward  his  art;  you  come  back  and  you  get  to  feel  toward 
the  things  that  you  have  criticized  as  you  do  toward  the  defects  in  the 
face  of  a  person  whom  you  have  grown  to  like  very  much.  They 
become  essential  to  you  in  the  whole,  and  the  whole  with  Glackens  is 
always  so  much  alive,  so  much  the  manifestation  of  a  temperament 
intensely  sincere  and  intensely  brave. 

A  man  whose  work  is  beautiful  because  he  is  close  to  life  is  Jerome 
Myers.  He  is  also  a  dreamer;  he  works  close  to  the  little  people  in  this 
world  of  New  York.  He  is  a  lover  of  people  and  in  his  pictures  he  tells 
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you  what  he  knows  of  humanity’s  ways.  You  don’t  stop  to  question 
his  technique,  although  that  is  good  enough,  too,  but  in  studying  his 
paintings  you  study  the  soul  of  the  man  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  breadth  of  his  kindness. 

Not  one  of  these  men  will  talk  to  you  of  their  technique  or  of  any 
organization  they  are  interested  in,  or  of  any  effort  to  form  a  society. 
They  will  tell  you  that  they  want  independence  for  their  ideas,  in¬ 
dependence  for  every  man’s  idea.  Why,  this  country  was  founded 
with  the  idea  of  independence,  with  the  idea  of  man’s  right  for  freedom. 
We  do  not  think  much  about  this,  and  yet  it  was  the  first  idea  that 
caused  people  to  fight  under  the  leadership  of  such  a  man  as  Patrick 
Henry. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  people  who  are  worth  most  in  life  are 
the  babies.  They  have  their  own  opinions, — and  how  tragic  it  is  that 
as  soon  as  they  ^et  a  little  older  they  seem  to  find  it  worth  while  not 
to  force  their  opinions  too  much.  The  baby  is  the  only  person  who 
knows  absolutely  no  class.  The  baby  likes  what  he  likes,  and  the 
grown  man  must  stand  in  front  of  him  with  his  hat  off.  He  must  feel 
a  little  ashamed  of  himself  and  say,  “  What  a  coward  I  have  been  ever 
since  I  was  a  baby !”  The  man  who  looks  at  the  baby,  if  he  is  a  real 
man,  must  say  to  himself,  “My  little  baby,  if  I  can  save  you,  if  I  can 
bring  about  the  conditions  which  would  make  you  able  to  continue 
in  this  beautiful  dignity  that  you  have,  in  this  same  self-judging 
power  that  you  have,  if  I  could  enable  you  to  retain  your  independence 
as  you  have  it  today,  I  would  die  happy.”  Young  art  students  are  the 
same  brave  creatures.  They  do  not  think  of  public  opinion;  they  are 
just  art  students.  They  do  not  think  of  money.  But  later  some  of 
them  come  and  say,  “  Those  were  great  old  days  we  had.  But  what  a 
set  of  fools  we  were.”  And  then  all  I  can  think  of  to  say  is,  “  I  am  just 
such  a  fool  now.  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  student  as  long  as  I  live.” 

WHAT  a  mistake  we  have  made  in  life  in  seeking  for  the  finished 
product.  A  thing  that  is  finished  is  dead.  That  is  why  the 
student  interests  me  so.  He  is  in  the  process  of  growth. 
He  is  experimenting;  he  is  testing  all  his  powers;  he  has  no  thought 
of  any  finished  product  in  his  expression.  A  thing  that  has  the  great¬ 
est  expression  of  life  itself,  however  roughly  it  may  be  expressed,  is 
in  reality  the  most  finished  work  of  art.  A  finished  technique  with¬ 
out  relation  to  life  is  a  piece  of  mechanics,  it  is  not  a  work  of  art. 
Some  of  the  things  that  may  hold  one’s  attention  in  this  present  exhi¬ 
bition  are  possibly  the  very  slight  sketches.  I  recall  some  sketches 
which  are  the  work  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  they  are  beautiful.  In 
looking  at  these  drawings  I  see  the  expression  of  the  viewpoint  of  a 
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young  girl,  healthy,  beautiful  in  her  mind,  wonderfully  sympathetic, 
loving  all  the  beautiful  things  of  human  association  ana  in  nature. 
Her  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhibition  of  culture.  It  is  only 
a  showing  forth  of  the  charm  and  the  humor  and  the  interest  that  was 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  girl  of  fourteen.  What  is  true  of  the  way 
this  girl  achieves  is  equally  true  of  the  work  of  Whistler;  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  work  of  Velasquez,  and  of  the  great  masters.  They  saw 
things  vitally;  they  were  interested  in  them;  they  expressed  their 
interest,  using  materials  which  they  preferred  to  express  their  ideas. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  exhibition  was  planned 
for  the  work  of  young  people;  at  least,  for  those  who  are  young  in 
their  abilities  as  artists,  Because  most  of  the  exhibitors  are  not  young 
people.  A  few  of  them  are  older  than  some  very  old  artists  that  I 
know.  Take  the  picture,  for  instance,  of  Julius  Golz,  the  painter 
of  Blackwell’s  Island  and  the  East  River.  What  force  and  power 
is  in  this  man’s  work.  He  seems  to  be  the  only  man  who  has  ever 
painted  the  East  River,  that  wonderful  snows  wept  fence  against  that 
absolutely  deep  and  tragic  water  and  then  beyond,  Blackwell’s  Island, 
and  all  done  without  a  particle  of  sentimentality.  As  a  canvas  it 
stands  as  a  striking  piece  of  realism  and  yet  in  the  hanging  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  and  is  a  most  natural  accompaniment  to  the  painting  of 
Arthur  Davies,  the  great  imaginator.  Side  by  side  with  the  work  of 
these  two  men  is  the  painting  showing  the  tenderness  and  bravery 
and  the  imagination  of  Ilomer  Boss,  and  down  the  line  is  John  Sloan’s 
“Clown,”  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 

I  want  to  speak  again  of  John  Sloan,  of  his  painting  of  the  backs 
of  houses,  old  Twenty-second  Street  houses,  with  the  boys  on  the  roof 
startling  the  pigeons  into  flight.  It  is  a  human  document  of  the  lives 
of  the  people  living  in  those  houses.  You  feel  the  incidents  in  the 
windows,  the  incidents  in  the  construction  of  the  houses,  the  incidents 
in  the  wear  and  tear  on  them;  in  fact,  the  life  of  that  neighborhood 
is  all  shown  in  the  little  line  of  houses,  yellow  and  red  houses,  warm 
in  the  sunlight.  And  the  quality  of  the  sunlight  is  that  of  a  caress; 
the  houses,  the  atmosphere  are  steeped  in  its  warmth. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  it  seems  to  me  a  person  will  see 
at  the  Independent  Exhibition  of  pictures.  Those  who  are  looking 
for  exhibitions  of  culture  in  some  set  form  or  fashion  in  art  will  probably 
not  see  these  things,  because  of  the  prejudice  of  their  point  of  view, 
because  they  are  really  looking  in  different  directions.  They  are 
looking  for  the  signs  of  the  acquirement  of  the  fashion  in  art  of  the 
day;  they  are  not  looking  for  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  life  of  a 
man;  they  are  not  searching  for  a  personal  record  in  a  man’s  work. 
They  seek  an  accomplishment  in  a  trade. 
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I  WAS  at  a  dinner  some  time  ago  and  one  of  the  great  art  critics 
made  a  speech,  saying,  “What  we,  leaders,  need  to  develop  and 
encourage  in  this  country  is,  first  of  ail,  technique.”  And  then 
the  company  applauded.  But  to  me  it  seems  that  what  really  matters 
in  this  country  is  the  development  of  mind,  which  will  result  most 
positively  in  a  greater  technique  than  could  ever  be  arrived  at  by  an 
effort  to  develop  technique  itself.  Perhaps  I  will  make  clearer  my 
meaning  by  telling  you  something  about  the  paintings  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Rice,  who  is  one  of  the  young  exhibitors  at  the  Exhibition  of  Independ¬ 
ent  Artists.  Her  work  is  surprising  not  only  for  one  of  her  age,  but 
for  one  of  any  age.  She  has  a  vital  interest  and  a  psychological  under¬ 
standing  of  and  sympathy  with  the  people  she  paints.  It  is  because 
she  is  so  intensely  interested  in  life,  all  of  life,  and  practically  free 
from  professional  educators,  that  she  has  gone  directly  to  the  finding 
of  this  specific  technique  which  she  has  for  the  expression  of  her  ideas. 
Her  progress  has  been  rapid,  because  it  has  been  in  the  direct  line 
of  her  need.  And  so  I  feel  if  we  had  in  this  country  more  effort  to 
develop  individuality,  we  should  have  everywhere  among  our  artists 
as  a  result  a  much  greater  technique.  A  man  with  great  ideas  will 
develop  the  necessary  channel  to  express  them  adequately,  but  a  man 
may  dig  a  very  wide  and  deep  channel  for  the  expression  of  ideas  and 
find  it  always  empty.  More  and  more  I  feel  as  I  go  through  the  many 
exhibitions  of  paintings  that  the  pictures  known  as  ‘‘finished”  have 
often  been  scarcely  begun,  because  there  is  no  great  underlying  struc¬ 
ture  in  them.  They  possess  no  important  organization.  They  may 
have  had  a  semblance  of  organization,  a  mere  semblance  of  struc¬ 
ture,  but  that  in  the  finished  picture  is  plastered  over  with  a  kind 
of  surface  which  in  turn  is  closed  up,  and  all  the  rough  edges  taken 
off,  the  individuality  smoothed  out,  the  personality  obliterated  and 
the  painting  finished. 

At  this  exhibition  you  will  notice  Miss  Ward’s  work.  She  is  a 
painter  of  dogs  and  she  paints  them  distinctly  differently  from  the 
majority  of  painters  of  dogs.  She  has  not  the  taste  of  the  dog  fancier  in 
mind,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  essential  points  are  well 
indicated.  She  does  not  endow  them  with  human  emotions ;  she  has 
found  the  emotions  of  dogland  quite  interesting  enough.  Their 
fashions,  their  pride,  their  sympathy,  their  whims  are  the  subjects 
she  presents,  never  for  a  moment  doing  that  tragic  thing  of  endowing 
a  dog  with  a  human  point  of  view.  You  understand  the  feeling  ana 
interest  of  her  dogs  from  the  point  of  view  of  animal  psychology,  not 
at  all  from  the  understanding  of  human  sentimentality. 

There  are  some  prize  fights  in  this  exhibition,  the  work  of  George 
Bellows,  which  are  full  also  of  their  own  kind  of  beauty,  strength, 
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energy,  declaration  of  physical  grace.  Their  value  is  in  Bellows’ 
appreciation  of  what  is  interesting  in  this  phase  of  life,  and  the  work 
has  its  own  beauty. 

Everett  Shinn  is  there,  too,  with  his  distinct  whimsical  humor. 
He  has  done  some  marvelous  work.  He  is  full  of  enthusiastic  interest 
in  life,  and  his  works  are  full  of  the  beauty  of  this  enthusiasm.  He 
likes  the  show;  he  understands  its  pleasures,  and  he  makes  you  see 
and  understand  every  phase  of  it.  And  his  most  serious  wTork  is 
presented  with  a  sparkle  of  never-failing  exquisite  whimsicality. 
Ilis  way  of  seeing  never  fails  in  interest. 

Of  Ernest  Lawson  there  is  the  love  of  the  vibration  of  light,  his 
enjoyment  of  life  as  it  is,  his  power  to  see  the  poetry  in  it,  his  desire  to 
express  all  the  romance  of  Nature  without  adding  to  it,  finding  enough 
romance  in  the  thing  as  it  exists, — a  greater  romance  than  any  human 
mind  could  imagine. 

Glenn  O.  Coleman  is  another  man  to  be  remembered.  He  is 
represented  in  this  exhibition  by  a  canvas  done  in  simple  breadth, 
rich  and  deeply  impersonal  in  color;  the  very  spirit  of  an  old  New 
York  street  seeping  in  rain.  Edith  Dimock  is  represented  by  a 
series  of  most  original  delightfully  humorous  water-color  drawings — 
such  criticisms  of  the  manners  and  appearance  of  people  is  there, 
yet  with  the  amusement  they  evoke  the  heart  also  warms  toward 
them.  Walt  Kuhn’s  work  is  full  of  rugged  vigor.  Margaret  Ecker- 
son  show’s  a  Rodin-like  head.  But  in  the  exhibition  of  sculpture  we 
turn  first  and  last  to  Borglum’s  Lincoln, — the  Great  Independent. 
A  distinctly  newr  painter  of  snow,  possessed  of  great  virility,  is 
Edward  Keith,  Jr.  There  is  a  spirit  of  youth  in  the  way  Stella  Elmen- 
dorf  has  painted  her  flowrers.  They  are  presented  as  youth  sees 

f rowing  things,  strong,  courageous  and  sympathetic.  In  Amy 
Londoner’s  pictures  there  is  a  rare  specialization  through  color  and 
a  very  personal  note  of  humor.  Maurice  Prendergast’s  wmrk  show's, 
as  always,  the  happy  vibration  of  light  wThich  suggests  the  vitality  of 
life  itself.  The  entire  third  floor  ot  this  exhibition  is  given  up  to  a 
presentation  of  drawings  by  modern  American  artists,  probably  the 
best  collection  of  this  line  of  work  ever  showm  in  New  York. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  if  this  Independent  Exhibition  will  become  a 
permanent  organization.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what 
the  idea  will  go  on,  but  I  personally  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
forming  it  into  a  society,  and  if  an  institution  were  formed  and  I  were 
to  become  a  member  of  it,  I  would  probably  be  the  first  man  to  secede 
from  it,  because  I  can  see  no  advantage  to  art  in  the  existence  of  art 
societies.  The  thing  that  interests  me  in  this  is  the  idea  of  it,  the  idea 
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of  independence,  the  idea  of  encouragement  of  independence  and 
individuality  in  study  and  the  giving  of  an  opportunity  for  greater 
freedom  in  exhibitions. 

I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  what  possible  substitute 
could  be  furnished  for  the  Academy  idea,  in  what  way  pictures  could 
be  exhibited  entirely  without  the  jury  and  the  hanging  committee, 
and  suggest  the  following  scheme,  which  seems  practical  to  me.  A 
gallery  that  might  be  of  great  educational  value  and  of  great  honor 
to  the  city  of  New  York  could  be  established  along  the  following  lines: 
It  would  be  perhaps  some  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  present 
Fine  Arts  Building  on  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York.  It  would 
contain  many  rooms  of  equal  value  for  exhibition  purposes,  these 
rooms  to  be  at  the  service  of  artists  who  would  form  themselves  into 
groups  of  twenty,  gaining  by  the  formation  of  their  body  the  right 
to  use  one  of  the  rooms  for  a  period  of  one  month.  A  waiting  list 
might  occur,  because  there  might  be  many  groups  of  twenty  men 
who  would  care  to  associate  themselves  in  one  exhibition.  Such 
a  gallery  should  be  under  the  freest  of  direction.  It  should  be  a  city 
institution,  actually  for  the  advancement  and  encouragement  of  the 
arts,  a  place  for  trying  out  the  artists’  ideas,  a  place  where  they  could 
exhibit  and  where  there  was  no  judge  except  the  public,  and  the  nine¬ 
teen  other  men  of  the  same  group.  This  proposition  seems  to  me  to 
do  away  with  any  permanent  organization  of  artists,  with  any  board 
of  officers,  with  any  presidents,  with  any  body  of  men  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  other  men.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  a  man  to  be 
acceptable  to  nineteen  other  artists  who  are  sufficiently  in  accord  to 
wish  to  ally  themselves  in  an  exhibition.  Should  a  man  go  alone  to 
this  gallery  and  say,  “  I  have  absolutely  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  but  I  cannot  get  a  chance  to  exhibit.  I  want 
you  to  give  me  a  place  in  your  galleries.”  The  reply  would  be, 
“Find  nineteen  other  artists  who  believe  in  your  sincerity  or  worth 
sufficiently  to  form  themselves  into  a  group  and  exhibit  with  you,  and 
the  room  is  yours.  But  you  must  ring  true  to  nineteen  other  men 
thinking  along  your  own  lines  and  judging  your  work  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  fellow  worker.”  I  have  been  asked  what  answer  would 
be  made  if  a  group  of  students  banded  themselves  together  and  asked 
for  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting.  My  immediate  answer  is,  “  Why 
not  ?  We  want  to  see  what  they  are  doing.”  Of  course,  there  would 
be  mistakes,  but  we  could  not  make  any  more  than  we  are  successful 
in  doing  today  in  our  institutions.  We  should  at  least  have  groups 
of  men  who  believe  in  each  other,  who  are  trying  to  understand  each 
other,  and  who  if  they  criticize,  do  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  and  sincerity.  Such  a  gallery  as  this  would 
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furnish  New  York  what  it  should  wish  to  have, — an  open  field  for 
the  searcher,  the  opportunity  to  show  what  he  is  searcliing  for,  the 
chance  to  be  laughed  at,  if  necessary,  but  at  least  the  chance  to  prove 
that  he  knows  what  he  is  aiming  at,  It  would  be  a  battleground 
for  the  testing  of  new  ideas  and  new  intentions,  and  such  a  battle¬ 
ground  should  be  free  from  all  dictatorship.  Every  man  should  find 
it  an  open  door  to  an  open  road,  and  it  should  stand  for  the  truth 
about  art  in  America. 

f  Editor's  Note: — The  artists  who  contributed  interest,  time  and  money  to  the  organization  of 
this  exhibition  were  John  Sloan,  Robert  Henri,  Walt  Kuhn.  Scott  Stafford,  W.J.  Glackens,  Arthur 
B.  Davies,  Guy  Pene  Du  Bois,  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  Glenn  O.  Coleman,  Dorothy  Rice  and  Clara  Tice. — 
T  he  men  on  the  hanging  committee  were  George  Bellows,  Guy  Du  Bois,  Robert  Henri,  Walt  Kuhn, 
James  E.  Fraser,  John  Sloan,  W.  J.  Glackens. — Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Sloan. 


THE  UNTILLED  FIELD 

IT  was  a  field  beside  the  way 

Where  only  brambles  grew. 

Unfilled  forevermore  it  lay 
Beneath  the  sun  and  dew. 

But  every  soul  that  passed  it  by 
Came  under  its  sweet  spell 
And  stopped  to  dream  with  softened  eye 
Of  star  and  asphodel. 

For  there  were  wmnders  in  its  round 
And  glories  heaven-blessed. 

Heartsease  and  joy  did  there  abound 
And  herbs  of  sleep  and  rest. 

The  birds  came  daily  there  to  feed 
And  there  upon  the  sod 
Forevermore  midst  grass  and  weed 
There  bloomed  the  peace  of  God ! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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MODERN  COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  ENGLAND:  BY 
BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  TWO 

HEN  called  upon  to  design  a  house,  the  first  thing  a 
designer  has  to  do  is  to  get  a  real  knowledge  of  his 
clients.  When  saying  this  I  am  of  course  thinking 
of  the  designer  who  has  the  best  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
ducing  what  is  artistically  satisfactory;  that  is,  of  the 
designer  of  a  setting  for  lives  he  may  understand. 
Most  of  us  are  unfortunately  so  accustomed  to  adapting 
ourselves  as  best  we  can  to  such  houses  as  we  find,  that  we  scarcely 
realize  this  method  does  not  make  for  the  best  results  either  in  our 
lives  or  in  domestic  architecture,  and  it  is  only  because  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  it,  and  take  it  for  granted  without  stopping  to  consider 
it,  that  we  do  not  feel  its  limitations  and  restrictions  too  irksome  to  be 
tolerated.  If  a  house  is  to  be  as  complete  a  success  as  those  who  work 
for  the  revival  of  domestic  architecture  would  wish  it  to  be,  it  must 
be  designed  to  fit  not  only  the  requirements  and  habits  of  particular 
clients,  but  their  individualities,  their  tastes  and  even  to  some  extent 
their  characters.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  for  an  architect  to  design 
a  house  really  successfully  for  perfect  strangers,  as  it  is  for  a  portrait 
painter  to  paint  a  stranger  successfully.  Every  house  should  to  a 
very  large  extent  be  thought  out  on  its  site. 

With  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  he  can  get  of  the  people  for 
whose  lives  he  is  to  create  a  home,  and  of  their  requirements  and 
tastes,  the  designer  must  go  on  to  the  site  and  let  it  dictate  to  him 
what  shall  be  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  house,  and  largely 
what  shall  be  its  exterior  treatment.  The  site  must  suggest  the  in¬ 
terior  arrangement  because  the  contours  and  falls  of  the  land  must 
have  their  influence  on  the  design,  or  the  house  can  never  be  one 
which  will  look  as  if  it  had  come  there  naturally,  and  were  a  pleasant 
part  of  its  surroundings,  and  not  a  “foreign  body.” 

Considerations  of  true  economy  also  lead  to  careful  study  of  the 
falls  and  contours  of  the  land.  Again,  the  position  of  the  approach, 
and  the  point  to  which  the  drains  must  be  brought  of  course  deter¬ 
mine  much.  But  perhaps  the  site  dictates  most  through  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  aspects  of  the  various  rooms  and  the  outlook  from  their 
windows. 

We  no  longer  regard  a  house,  as  did  our  ancestors,  as  being 

I  primarily  a  shelter  for  those  who  lived  chiefly  out  of  doors.  We  now 
ook  upon  it  as  a  home  in  which  to  spend  most  of  our  time,  and  from 
which  we  shall  occasionally  go  forth.  This  has  effected  not  only 
a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  sites  we  choose,  but  very  greatly  our 
views  as  to  planning.  A  sheltered  situation  was  considered  the  first 
essential  in  the  old  days,  now  many  would  sacrifice  this  to  gain  good 
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prospects  from  the  windows.  The  site  should  also  be  allowed  to 
suggest  the  exterior  treatment  to  be  adopted,  or  that  feeling  of  fitting 
in  with  its  surroundings  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  will  not 
be  gained. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  local  materials  may  not  be  quite  so  emphati¬ 
cally  suggested  for  a  country  site  as  it  is  for  a  town  site,  because  in 
some  cases  it  is  conceivable  that  a  material  brought  from  a  distance 
might  be  found  which  would  fit  in  with  the  surroundings,  and  take 
its  place  in  the  landscape  almost  as  well  as  one  found  in  the  district; 
but  we  learn  from  the  past  that  in  those  towns  in  which  the  greatest 
consistency  in  the  use  of  certain  building  materials  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  the  greatest  sense  of  unity  and  completeness  has  resulted. 
This  has  not  been  brought  about  by  deliberate  regard  for  a  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  these  materials,  but  by  the  fact  that,  being  the  local 
materials,  they  were  the  cheapest  and  most  available.  Now  that 
building  materials  brought  from  a  distance  can  compete  in  price  with 
those  in  the  locality,  and  so  this  practical  consideration  is  removed,  it 
behooves  the  architect  to  be  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  using  local 
materials  from  his  sense  of  fitness,  and  his  desire  to  regard  his  work 
as  taking  its  place  in  a  complete  picture. 

SOMETIMES  on  the  site  an  almost  complete  conception  of  what 
his  building  should  be  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  architect, 
and  then  he  is  extremely  fortunate,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts 
is  likely  to  be  more  happy  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  best  buildings  always  appear  to  have  been  almost  a  complete 
conception.  Their  plans  and  elevations  seem  inseparable,  the 
former  account  for  the  latter  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  degree 
to  which  this  can  be  obtained  depends  upon  the  grasp  and  mastery 
of  the  designer. 

When  a  conception  of  a  building  as  a  whole  does  not  present 
itself,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  start  from  the  plans  entirely,  making 
them  first  thoroughly  useful  and  fit,  then,  being  satisfied  with  these,  to 
go  on  to  the  elevations,  letting  them  grow,  letting  them  suggest  and 
almost  make  themselves. 

This  will  pave  the  way  for  modifications  in  the  plans,  as  the  eleva¬ 
tions  may  require,  for  their  improvement  in  balance,  grouping  and 
construction ;  always,  of  course,  being  on  guard  against  endangering 
the  utility  of  the  plans. 

As  I  have  said  before,  let  the  exterior  be  the  logical  outcome  and 
expression  of  well  thought  out  interior  arrangements.  Very  much 
depends  on  a  proper  understanding  of  the  right  relationship  between 
plans  and  elevations.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  plans  to  be  made  to 
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PRELIMINARY  SKETCH  FOR  HOUSE  AND  STABLES 
BUILT  FOR  MR.  EDMUND  E.  CORBETT  AT  MINE- 
HEAD,  SOMERSETSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  MR.  CORBETT'S  HOUSE  AT  MINEHEAD, 
SHOWING  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  LANDSCAPE. 


views  of  mr.  corbett’s  house,  showing 

THE  INGENIOUS  ARRANGEMENT  BY  WHICH 
THE  ARCHITECTS  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  SECURING  SUFFICIENT  LIGHT  AND  AIR- 


OPEN  COURT  AND  COVERED  WAY. 


THE  STABLES  AT  MINEHEAD,  SHOW¬ 
ING  LOOSE  BOXES  AND  PAVED  YARD. 
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MEW  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  OPEN  COURT. 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  LOOKING  INTO  THE  DINING  ROOM. 


SOUTHEAST  CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM. 
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fit  in  with  a  conception  of  what  the  designer  wishes  the  elevations  to 
be,  and  this  is  radically  wrong.  Sometimes  plans,  if  not  actually 
worked  through  elevations,  are  certainly  influenced  by  possible 
exterior  effect  more  than  is  justifiable.  First  secure  suitable  logical 
plans,  which  it  can  be  seen  will  result  in  satisfactory  grouping  and 
“pile  up,”  and  from  these  evolve  elevations.  But  I  must  guard 
against  the  misunderstanding  that  I  am  advocating  anything  so 
absurd  as  the  method  adopted,  I  believe,  by  some  designers,  of  plan¬ 
ning  the  various  floors  of  a  building  and  then  considering  how  that 
building  is  to  be  roofed.  The  veriest  novice  at  the  work  must  of 
necessity  be  thinking  as  much  of  his  roof  plan  when  making  his 
ground  floor  plan  as  he  is  of  the  ground  floor  plan  itself.  I  am  only  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  man  who  goes  first  for  suitable  logical  plans,  including 
nis  roof  plan,  and  next  for  elevations  which  come  naturally  from  and 


express  these,  is  on  the  right  line  for  success.  So  we  see  how  in¬ 
evitably  anyone  must  be  going  the  wrong  way  to  work  who  takes 
a  design  made  to  fit  one  set  of  conditions,  and  considers  what  adapta¬ 
tions  and  modifications  will  make  it  fit  another.  We  must  not  sup¬ 
pose  a  design  used  for  any  other  site  or  adapted  to  any  other  con¬ 
ditions  than  those  for  which  it  was  made  can  ever  result  in  anything 
but  failure.  For  the  house  used  herewith  to  illustrate  the  foregoing, 
the  site  was  a  very  beautiful  one  at  Minehead  in  Somersetshire,  but 
it  presented  exceptional  difficulties. 

IF  AN  architect  does  not  secure  for  the  principal  living  room  in  a 
British  country  house  of  this  size  all  the  sunshine  there  may  be  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  on  any  day  in  the  year,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  entirely  successful.  Now  from  the  site  in  question  there 
was  a  view  to  the  north  which  it  was  imperative  should  be  seen  from 
the  living  room,  but  the  finest  view  was  out  eastward.  So  it  was 
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necessary  to  have  windows  also  on  that  side,  as  well  as  those  for  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  south,  and  in  addition  a  peep  down  the  valley  westward 
could  not  be  missed.  To  secure  all  these  for  the  one  room  was  a 
problem,  but  it  was  not  enough  merely  to  do  this. 

Every  room,  no  matter  how  many  windows  it  may  have,  seems  to 
have  a  certain  trend  or  “direction”  of  its  own.  It  turns  its  face  one 
way,  and  much  depends  upon  seeing  that  it  turns  its  face  aright, 
that  it  has  the  right  direction  given  to  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  a 
room  which,  though  it  has  windows  looking  where  the  room  should, 
still  does  anything  but  face  that  way.  It  is  even  very  easy  to  find  a 
room  with  windows  commanding  a  fine  view  through  which  that 
view  will  seldom  be  enjoyed  because  the  “direction”  of  its  plan  is 
wrong.  So  here  at  Minehead  it  was  necessary  that  the  room  should 
turn  its  face  eastward.  This  in  the  first  place  could  be  secured  by 
arranging  that  from  the  parts  of  the  room  in  which  those  using  it 
would  naturally  stand  or  sit  when  pursuing  their  customary  occupa¬ 
tions,  they  would  command  the  view'  out  east. 

Therefore  the  fireplace  must  be  in  the  west  wall,  for  all  through 
the  winter  months  the  life  in  such  a  house  centers  round  the  living- 
room  fire.  And  it  must  be  seen  to  that  the  big  east  window  shall 
be  in  that  part  of  the  room  in  w  hich  the  household  would  congregate 
during  the  summer  months,  that  is,  in  the  part  furthest  removed 
from  the  traffic  routes,  and  from  the  doors  and  draughts.  So  every 
effort  had  to  be  made  to  give  the  living  room  an  easterly  “  direction.” 
The  peep  down  the  valley  westward  was  secured  from  the  west  win¬ 
dow  in  the  living  room  across  the  open  courtyard,  and  down  the  vista 
of  the  pergola.  It  was  desirable  that  most  of  the  bedrooms  and  also 
the  dining  room  should  enjoy  a  southern  exposure,  while  the  latter, 
like  the  living  room,  had  an  eastern  “direction”  given  it,  and  gained 
the  fine  eastern  view.  Then  stables  which  could  be  reached  under 
shelter  were  necessary,  and  how  to  place  them  without  cutting  off 
any  sunshine,  or  destroying  viewfs  from  the  house  was  part  of  the 
problem.  Further,  the  approach  was  from  the  north,  and  the  land 
fell  rapidly  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

All  the  walls  were  built  of  stone  quarried  a  few  yards  from  the  site. 
On  the  outside  they  were  rough-cast  with  local  lime  and  gravel 
which  gave  them  a  beautiful  cream  color.  On  the  inside,  they  were 
finished  with  cheddar  lime  worked  up  to  a  rough  stucco  surface,  and 
left  in  the  clear  white  which  resulted,  without  any  applied  decoration 
or  color.  The  roof  and  wall  framing  were  allowed  to  decorate  the 
living  room,  and  on  them  were  laid  by  local  workmen  straw  thatch 
in  accordance  with  local  traditional  methods.  On  the  first  floor  is 
a  gallery  looking  down  into  the  living  room. 
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THE  SMELL  OF  PAINT:  AN  IMAGINARY  CON¬ 
VERSATION:  BY  CHARLES  BATTELL  LOOMIS 

Scene: — An  art  dealer’s  show  room.  Pictures  in  stacks.  Some 
on  the  walls,  some  on  easels.  Enter  dealer  with  collector.  Dealer 
goes  to  corner  of  room  and  picks  up  picture  which  has  been  placed  face 
against  the  wall. 

Dealer  ( with  enthusiasm): — This  is  a  very  beautiful  picture. 

Collector  ( nodding  his  head): — Yes,  it  is. 

Dealer: — Do  you  think  it  more  beautiful  than  most  ? 

Collector: — It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw. 

Dealer: — What  do  you  think  it  is  worth  ? 

Collector: — Well,  I  don’t  know  who  painted  it,  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  it  without  inquiring  further. 

Dealer: — Man,  it’s  a  Homer  Martin! 

Collector: — You  don’t  say  so!  I  told  you  it  was  beautiful.  You 
can’t  fool  me.  I  now  say  that  it’s  marvelously  beautiful.  Who  but 
Martin  could  have  painted  it  ? 

Dealer  (laughs): — And  you  said  you’d  give  a  hundred  dollars 
for  it. 

Collector: — Yes,  the  joke  is  on  me.  Well,  I’ll  back  my  admiration 
for  it  and  I’ll  give  you  a  thousand,  spot  cash. 

Dealer: — Not  exactly.  Not  quite  that.  You  can  have  it  for  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Collector: — Done.  Here  is  the  money  and  I  think  I  have  a  bargain. 

Dealer  (sentimentally): — I  don’t  suppose  that  poor  old  Martin 
got  more  than  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  for  it  and  he  did  need  the 
money  so.  Well,  an  artist  has  no  business  to  die  in  middle  age. 
Art  is  long  and  it’s  up  to  him  to  hang  on  until  he’s  ninety. 
Then  he  may  be  able  to  get  some  of  the  good  prices  himself.  I 
wish  the  poor  man  was  alive  and  I’d  invite  him  out  to  dinner. 
Some  of  those  poor  devils  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  eat  a 
square  meal. 

Collector  (looks  at  the  picture  lovingly): — I’m  a  very  proud  man 
to  be  the  owner  of  this  which  I  consider  the  most  beautiful  picture  I 
ever  saw.  I  want  to  take  it  with  me,  and  show  it  to  my  friends. 
I  feel  I  am  getting  it  cheap. 

Dealer  (laughingly) There’s  a  good  deal  of  paint  on  it. 

(Collector  goes  out.) 

(Scene  changes  to  office  of  friend  of  collector.  Friend  seated  at  desk. 
Collector  comes  in.) 

Collector: — Hello,  old  man.  I’ve  got  a  surprise  for  you.  Here  is 
a  picture  that  I  wouldn’t  sell  for  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Friend: — That’s  going  some! 

Collector: — It’s  the  most  beautiful  Homer  Martin  that  the  artist  of 
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that  name  ever  painted.  Isn’t  it  a  tone  poem  ?  Don’t  you  think  it  has 
the  art  quality  all  over  it  ?  He’s  just  as  careful  in  his  painting  of  the 
corners  as  he  is  of  the  center  of  the  picture.  That’s  the  mark  of  a  genius. 

Friend: — I  guess  it’s  all  right.  I  don’t  know  much  about  pictures 
myself.  I  know  what  I  like,  but  I  wouldn’t  call  that  a  shocker  in 
any  way.  It  don’t  slap  you  in  the  face. 

Collector: — That’s  why  I  like  it  ?  When  I  started  in  I  liked  the  slap- 
you-in-the-face  kind  of  picture,  but  now  I’m  educated.  No  offense. 
You  go  in  for  horses  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  wouldn’t  trust 
you  to  buy  a  picture.  Just  look  at  that  delicate  gray  quality - 

Friend: — I’d  call  it  “green.” 

Collector: — What  did  I  tell  you  ?  You  know  horses.  You’d  never 
mistake  a  bay  horse  for  a  gray  horse - 

Friend: — Nor  a  “green”  horse  for  an  old  horse. 

Collector  ( ignoring  him): — I  know  Homer  Martin  (on  canvas — 
never  met  him,  poor  chap),  and  I  love  his  pictures.  I  wish  I  had 
known  him  in  life  because  I  could  have  got  absolute  gems  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  less,  and  they  tell  me  he  needed  the  money.  Poor  fellow! 

Friend: — Well,  it’s  not  too  late.  There  are  poor  artists  painting  pic¬ 
tures  now,  pictures  that  will  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold  before  many 
years  are  passed.  I  don’t  know  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  my 
sister-in-law  who  is  up  on  all  those  things  and  who  is  a  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  soul  was  telling  me.  She  says  there  are  artists  who  are 
tonight  wondering  where  tomorrow’s  bread  is  coming  from.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  their  pictures,  since  you  know  so  much  about  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  pay  living  prices  for  them  ? 

{Collector  scowls.)  Well,  we  are  all  prone  to  make  mistakes  and 
I  might  get  badly  stuck.  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  philanthropist.  I 
buy  because  I  love  pictures  and  I’m  willing  to  pay  generously  if  the 
man  has  a  name.  This  is  worth  twenty  times  as  much  to  me  as  the 
price  I  paid  for  it.  It  grows  on  me.  I’m  as  proud  of  that  picture 
as  some  men  are  of  their  wives.  It  is  called  “  The  Beach  at  Canarsie.” 
Or  that’s  what  1  intend  to  call  it.  I  believe  it  has  no  name. 

Friend  { picks  it  up  and  examines  it):  Why,  no,  the  name  is  on  the 
back  of  it,  here.  It  is  “Mount  Desert.” 

Collector: — Well,  I’m  glad  you  found  that  out.  But  I’ve  seen  sand 
look  just  like  that  at  Canarsie.  And  that  sedge  grass. 

Friend: — It’s  wonderful  to  know  what  things  are  in  a  picture.  I  like 
photographs  better  because  there  I’m  at  home.  I  can  tell  grass  from 
a  carpet  and  no  color  at  that.  But  this  looks  good  to  me  no  matter 
whether  it’s  sand  or  clouds.  When  did  this  Martin  fellow  die  ? 

Collector: — Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 

{Friend  sniffs) — Then  why  does  it  smell  ? 
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Collector: — How  smell  ? 

Friend: — Say,  have  you  paid  for  this?  ( Sniffs  again.) 

Collector: — Certainly,  I  gave  my  cheque  on  the  spot. 

Friend: — Wonderful  paint  to  keep  its  freshness  after  so  many  years. 

Collector: — I  don’t  smell  paint. 

Friend: — Well,  I  do,  and  there’s  nothing  been  painted  in  this  room 
since  I  became  a  partner.  Look  out  for  paint!  Some  of  it  may 
come  off  on  your  coat. 

Collector  { touching  picture  gingerly ): — That’s  so. 

Friend: — And  then  you’d  have  an  immortal  landscape  or  part  of  it 
on  your  sleeve. 

Collector: — I  believe  I’ll  take  this  to  an  expert,  although  I’m  sure 
it’s  a  Homer  Martin.  It  has  all  his  earmarks. 

Friend  {drily): — Earmarks  are  valuable. 

( They  take  it  to  an  expert.) 

Scene:  Expert’s  drawing  room. 

Collector: — What  is  this  picture  worth,  judged  by  its  beauty  ? 

Expert: — It  is  worth  a  good  deal.  If  an  ordinary  spring  exhibi¬ 
tion  picture  sells  for  five  hundred  dollars  this  ought  to  be  worth  a 
thousand.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  when  it  has  mellowed  it  will  be 
more  beautiful  yet.  Who  painted  it? 

Collector  {dubiously,  with  side  glance  at  Friend): — Homer  Martin. 

Expert: — The  deuce  he  did.  Homer  Martin’s  been  dead  for  a 
dozen  years.  This  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  hasn’t  that  gray  quality 
that  Martin’s  pictures  had. 

Friend: — Ah,  ah!  I  told  you  it  was  “green.” 

Expert: — “Green”  and  young.  It  was  painted  yesterday. 

Collector  {ruefully) : — Literally  yesterday  ? 

Expert: — Well,  last  week  or  last  month.  See  the  paint  comes 
off  on  my  finger.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  picture  and  I  hope  the  man 
who  painted  it  got  good  value  for  it. 

Friend: — As  a  rank  outsider,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Expert: — Certainly. 

Friend: — If  this  picture  were  exactly  as  it  now  is  and  it  was  proved 
by  an  expert  to  be  a  Homer  Martin  what  would  it  be  worth  ? 

Expert: — Anything  a  collector  chose  to  pay  for  it. 

Friend: — And  this  Homer  Martin,  I  suppose,  painted  pictures 
because  he  had  a  love  for  what  was  beautiful  in  Nature  and  wished 
to  express  some  of  that  beauty  on  canvas. 

Expert: — That  was  why  he  did  it. 

Friend: — But  it  is  possible  that  a  young  man  with  his  fame  to 
get,  might  paint  a  picture  just  as  beautiful  as  any  Homer  Martin  and 
yet  he  could  not  get  enough  for  it  to  satisfy  his  landlord  ? 
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Expert: — That’s  quite  conceivable. 

Fnend: — So  a  picture  is  not  valued  for  its  beauty,  but  because 
some  factitious  causes  have  forced  up  prices.  May  I  laugh? 

Collector: — Well,  I  want  my  money  back.  This  picture  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  the  reason  I  buy  Homer  Martin  is  because  I  am  proud  to  own 
pictures  by  that  man  who  was  not  valued  as  he  should  have  been  in  an 
art-loving  country,  and  if  this  was  painted  by  a  man  in  the  employ 
of  the  dealer — and  it  must  have  been,  since  the  paint  is  so  fresh — not 
all  its  beauty  makes  it  worth  much  to  me.  Art  for  art’s  sake  never 
appealed  to  me.  I  want  my  money  back.  And  the  next  time  I 
buy  a  masterpiece,  I’ll  remember  to  take  my  nose  along.  That  was 
a  good  idea  of  yours,  smelling  the  picture.  ( He  smells  it  again.) 
My,  but  it’s  painty,  isn’t  it? 

Friend: — Just  out  of  the  pot. 

And  Homer  Martin,  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  breaks  into  Homeric 
laughter  as  the  collector  goes  sadly  out  of  the  expert’s  room. 
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THE  poet  pays  with  pain 

For  every  song  he  sings ; 

He  braves  the  stinging  rain 
For  every  flower  that  springs 
Exultant  from  his  song-swept  heart 
To  rise  on  swift,  light  wings. 


He  knows  the  depths  of  hell 

To  reach  the  heights  of  heaven; 

In  darkness  must  he  dwell 
By  Sorrow’s  legions  driven; 

But  unto  him  who  wears  the  rue 
The  rose  at  last  is  given! 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 


vj-v,  Ov 

COOPERATIVE  STORES  IN  ENGLAND:  A 
SYSTEM  OF  ECONOMICAL  DISTRIBUTION  o 
THAT  HAS  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM  OF  HIGH 
PRICES:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

IXTY-SEVEN  years  ago  a  group  of  workmen  met  one 
evening  in  the  back  room  of  an  inn  in  a  little  town 
in  the  north  of  England  to  talk  over  a  question  which 
in  all  countries  and  at  all  times  is  almost  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  poor  people.  They  were  weavers, 
who  are  the  poorest-paid  class  of  laborers  in  any  trade, 
and  the  problem  which  they  had  to  face  and  solve  if 
they  could,  was  the  same  as  that  which  is  agitating  the  whole  working 
population  of  this  new  and  prosperous  country  today, — a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  made  their  wages  go  only  part  way  toward  pro¬ 
viding  food  and  clothes  and  shelter  for  their  wives  and  children. 

It  was  no  new  condition,  but  it  was  growing  daily  more  oppressive. 
Something  had  to  be  done.  One  man,  with  the  faith  of  the  unlettered 
in  the  power  of  legislation,  urged  that  they  try  to  enlist  their  fellows 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  obtain  direct  representation  in  Parliament; 
another  wanted  to  fight, — to  induce  all  the  weavers  to  strike  for  higher 
wages.  The  talk  went  on  as  such  discussions  will,  the  men  voicing 
their  bitterness  and  spending  their  strength  in  suggesting  vain  reme¬ 
dies,  until  at  last  a  gray  old  weaver,  wise  with  the  homely  experience 
of  many  years  of  hard  work,  said  quietly:  “We  cannot  get  higher 
wages,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  what  we  do  get  go 
further.” 

He  had  answered  the  question  all  were  asking.  The  bitterest 
among  them  saw  that,  and  realized  that,  fight  as  they  might,  it  would 
in  the  end  come  to  doing  as  he  said.  So,  being  simple  and  sensible 
men,  they  fell  to  planning  how  it  might  be  done.  They  had  little 
enough  to  live  on,  much  less  to  save,  but  before  they  separated  that 
night  twelve  of  them  had  set  their  names  to  a  simple  agreement  to 
pay  twopence  a  week  into  a  common  stock,  and  when  they  had  enough 
to  rent  some  sort  of  building  they  would  establish  a  little  store  stocked 
with  provisions,  groceries  and  clothing  materials  bought  at  wholesale 
in  as  large  quantities  as  they  could  afford,  and  sold  to  the  members 
of  the  little  association  they  hoped  to  form  in  such  a  way  that  every 
penny  of  profit  would  return  to  the  pockets  of  the  purchasers. 

They  talked  and  argued  with  their  fellow  workmen  for  a  year, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  time  the  association  had  twenty-eight  members, 
each  one  of  whom  had  managed  to  scrape  together  one  pound,  which 
was  put  into  the  common  stock.  With  this  twenty-eight  pounds, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  in  our  money, 
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they  rented  an  old  grain  store  in  a  byway  called  Toad  Lane,  put  a 
few  plain  fittings  into  it  and  with  the  fifteen  pounds  that  remained  of 
their  fund  they  bought  a  little  stock  of  flour,  butter  and  sugar  and 
opened  the  first  cooperative  store  of  the  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable 
Pioneers. 

The  pitiful  little  shop  was  jeered  at  by  the  workmen  outside  of 
the  Society  and  pelted  by  the  “doft'ers,”  as  the  young  roughs  of  the 
neighborhood  were  called,  but  the  handful  of  pioneers  in  cooperation 
kept  on  steadily  and  the  townsfolk  soon  saw  that  the  thing  paid  too 
well  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  joke.  The  rules  of  the  association 
were  few  and  simple.  They  bought  what  they  could  of  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life,  and  paid  cash  to  the  wholesaler.  Everything 
sold  over  their  counters  had  also  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  for  they  had 
been  poor  men  too  long  not  to  know  every  terror  of  the  credit  system. 
Customers  from  the  outside  were  welcome  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Society,  and  the  store  charged  the  ruling  market  prices  for  its 
wares.  The  customer  bought  what  he  would  so  long  as  his  ready 
money  lasted,  and  with  his  purchases  he  received  a  tin  token  on  which 
was  stamped  the  entire  amount  paid  and  which  served  as  a  voucher. 
At  the  end  of  the  current  quarter  members  of  the  association  took 
their  tokens  back  to  the  store  and  received  their  proportionate  shares 
of  the  profits  of  the  concern  during  the  quarter.  Outside  customers 
usually  disposed  of  their  tokens  to  members,  who  added  them  to 
their  own  and  were  credited  with  them  in  the  division  of  profits. 
Some  members  preferred  to  have  their  dividends  in  cash,  others  to 
have  them  credited  in  their  pass  books,  in  which  case  they  increased 
the  deposits  on  which  the  association  paid  interest. 

The  only  condition  of  membership  was  the  payment  of  a  few 
pence  as  an  entrance  fee,  and  twopence-halfpenny  a  week  afterward 
until  the  amount  necessary  to  hold  the  minimum  share  was  made 
up.  After  the  store  got  under  way  a  little  this  minimum  was  four 
pounds,  but  afterward  it  was  increased  to  five  pounds.  A  quarterly 
meeting  was  held  at  which  all  the  members  were  urged  to  attend 
and  where  each  member  was  entitled  to  one  vote  whether  he  held 
the  minimum  or  maximum  amount  of  shares.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  store  was  that  of  frugality  and  fair  dealing.  These  canny 
old  weavers,  having  learned  in  a  hard  school  the  importance  of  small 
things,  had  managed  to  put  by  twopence  a  week  from  their  scanty 
wages  and  with  these  savings  to  found  a  business  of  their  own  that 
would  return  to  them  the  profits  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
dealers  who  were  squeezing  from  them  their  last  farthing.  Knowing 
where  safety  lay,  they  dealt  in  the  things  nearest  to  them,  buying  only 
the  things  that  were  needed  for  daily  consumption  and  keeping  their 
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Surchases  well  within  the  limit  of  their  working  capital  and  of  the 
aily  demand.  As  most  of  the  members  allowed  their  dividends  to 
remain  in  the  business,  the  Society  grew  rapidly,  for  these  frugal 
people  consumed  as  little  as  possible  that  they  might  increase  their 
cash  deposits  and  so  own  a  larger  share  of  the  business,  and  yet  their 
own  portion  of  the  profits  was  increased  by  everything  that  they  con¬ 
sumed. 


HARD  conditions  breed  men.  There  was  no  kindly  philanthro¬ 
pist  to  step  in  and  set  this  humble  enterprise  on  its  feet.  It 
sprang  out  of  a  great  need,  and  those  who  needed  it  had  to 
build  it  up  themselves,  bit  by  bit,  so  that  their  utmost  energies  were 
called  upon  every  step  of  the  way.  As  the  business  thrived  they 

fradually  enlarged  it,  and  good  managers  grew  with  it  because  they 
ad  worked  their  way  up  through  every  step  of  its  development. 
They  had  to  be  careful  or  the  whole  thing  would  go  under.  They 
had  to  be  fair  or  they  would  cheat  themselves.  They  dared  not  put 
the  temptation  of  credit  accounts  before  members  whose  poverty 
was  so  extreme  that  they  would  clutch  at  any  relief,  and  so  backed  by 
the  sound  principles  of  fair  prices  for  commodities  of  all  sorts,  good 
quality,  just  measure  and  weight,  and  cash  payments  for  everything, 
the  Rochdale  Cooperative  Store  became  a  growing  concern. 

As  the  establishment  at  Toad  Lane  grew  and  cautiously  enlarged 
its  stock  until  it  carried  not  only  food  and  clothing  materials,  but  all 
manner  of  household  things  and  other  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life,  branch  stores  sprang  up  in  Rochdale  and  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  Then  butcher  shops  were  established  by  the  association, 
and  by  and  by  it  got  around  to  club  rooms  and  a  library  owned  by 
the  Society  and  free  to  its  members.  The  Toad  Lane  store  was  opened 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one  the  association  established  the  Rochdale  Corn  Mill.  Four 
years  later  a  cotton  mill  was  added  to  the  list,  and  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three  a  flourishing  building  association  was  established, 
together  with  a  life  insurance  company  and  a  burial  society.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-five  years  the  working  capital  had  risen  from  the 
original  twenty-eight  pounds  to  over  one  million  pounds,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  corporation’s  capital  stock  has  reached  the  sum  of 
nineteen  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  while  the  total 
profits  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  amounted  to  eighty-four  million 
six  hundred  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds, 
which  in  that  period  of  time  has  been  turned  back  to  the  purchasers 
in  the  form  of  dividends  on  their  shares. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  the  next  step  was  taken  in  the 
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organization  of  the  present  great  system  of  cooperative  distribution. 
All  the  cooperative  societies  in  the  north  of  England  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  federation  called  The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society, 
with  headquarters  at  Manchester.  Four  years  afterward  a  similar 
association  was  formed  in  Scotland,  with  headquarters  at  Glasgow. 
At  the  present  time  the  Manchester  Wholesale  includes  thirteen 
hundred  affliliated  societies,  out  of  the  eighteen  hundred  cooperative 
stores  in  England  today.  These  great  wholesale  societies  are  made 
up  of  the  lesser  cooperative  associations,  each  of  which  joins  as  a 
society,  no  individual  members  being  allowed.  Shares  are  held  by 
the  affliliated  societies  in  proportion  to  their  membership  and  with 
these,  added  to  the  amounts  invested  as  loans,  the  Wholesale  Society 
carries  on  its  many  and  varied  industries,  the  profits  reverting  to  the 
affliliated  associations  as  to  members.  The  constitution  of  the 
Wholesale  Society  is  as  democratic  as  that  of  the  smaller  cooperative 
bodies.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  management  is  elected 
by  the  share-holding  associations,  any  member  of  which  is  eligible 
as  a  candidate  for  the  central  committee.  The  business  is  regulated 
at  quarterly  meetings  at  which  all  votes  are  equal,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  shares.  Although  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  this  huge  central 
concern,  which  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  cooperative  stores  in 
England,  has  established  its  own  flour  mills,  cocoa  and  chocolate 
works,  creameries,  bakeries  for  biscuits  and  sweets,  packing  houses 
for  eggs  and  bacon,  factories  for  the  making  of  preserves  and  pickles, 
boots  and  shoes,  soap  and  candles,  woolen  cloth,  underclothing, 
corsets,  and  the  like;  a  huge  plant  for  cabinetmaking,  another  for 
printing,  and  still  others  for  related  industries  which  are  developing 
all  the  time.  By  this  means  the  distributing  associations,  through  the 
machinery  of  their  federation,  are  able  to  produce  in  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  the  things  which  they  need,  and  to  sell  them  to  their  own 
membership  and  to  the  public  without  the  intervention  of  any  sort 
of  middlemen.  Naturally,  the  growth  of  the  central  concern  has 
been  enormous.  It  now  owns  purchasing  and  forwarding  depots 
in  six  of  the  large  seaports  of  Great  Britain,  maintains  its  own  fleet 
of  merchant  vessels,  and  has  its  purchasing  agents  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  America  and  Australia. 

THE  rise  of  the  famous  Civil  Service  and  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
in  London  has  been  as  swift  and  steady  as  that  of  the  cooperative 
bodies  in  the  north  of  England.  This  enterprise  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  a  chest  of  tea,  which  was  bought  by  three  young  officers  in 
the  Civil  Sendee  and  divided  among  them  because  they  could  get 
it  so  much  cheaper  in  that  wTay.  Now  there  are  seven  large  stores 
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in  this  group,  and  the  annual  sale  of  goods  exceeds  six  million  pounds, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  London  the  cooperative  stores  have  never 
taken  root  among  the  masses,  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal 
with  the  costermongers  who  go  from  door  to  door.  Shares  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores  can  be  held  only  by  officers  serving  or  having  served 
in  the  army  or  navy  or  on  the  Civil  List,  and  the  wives,  widows  and 
children  of  such  officers.  But  the  constitution  provides  also  for  ticket¬ 
holding  members,  and  in  this  class  anyone  may  be  included  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  five  shillings  for  the  first  year,  and  two  shillings  sixpence  for 
each  succeeding  year.  Permanent  tickets  may  be  had  by  regular 
subscribers  for  one  pound  five  shillings,  or  by  new  members  for 
one  pound  ten  shillings.  The  ticket  lapses  at  the  death  of  the  holder; 
also  it  may  be  canceled  at  any  time  by  the  directors  on  repayment 
of  its  cost. 

In  all  of  these  societies  there  is  a  limitation  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  any  one  person  is  allowed  to  invest.  In  most  of  those  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  great  wholesale  concerns  the  minimum  share  amounts 
to  one  pound,  and  this  may  be  increased  to  one  hundred  pounds 
if  desired,  although  in  case  of  an  excess  capital  the  society  can  dim¬ 
inish  this  amount  at  discretion.  The  minimum  share  remains  in  the 
society  whether  or  not  the  member  resigns,  but  everything  over  and 
above  that  amount  is  paid  back  after  due  notice  has  been  given. 
The  minimum  share  forfeited  by  the  withdrawing  member  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  society,  be  carried  over  to  the  credit  of  some¬ 
one  else,  who  thus  becomes  a  member.  The  distribution  of  net  profits 
is  made  quarterly.  After  interest  at  five  per  cent,  has  been  deducted 
from  the  shares  of  the  members,  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
the  profits  have  been  applied  to  the  educational  fund  of  the  society, 
the  balance  is  credited  to  its  members  in  proportion  to  the  purchases 
made  at  the  store  during  the  preceding  three  months.  The  members 
are  liable  for  no  loss  beyond  the  value  of  their  respective  shares. 

Every  month  there  is  a  general  meeting,  in  which  every  member 
has  a  vote.  An  executive  committee  of  twelve  is  elected  to  manage 
the  business  for  one  year,  and  this  committee  holds  a  weekly  session; 
the  rules  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  English  distributive  societies. 
Those  belonging  to  the  federation  may  be  joined  by  anyone  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  shilling  and  threepence.  Carrying  out  the  Rochdale 
idea,  the  goods  are  sold  at  ordinary  market  prices  and  ready  money 
must  be  paid  for  everything,  tokens  showing  the  amount  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  being  received  by  the  customer.  When  the  tokens  are  turned 
in  and  the  dividend  is  declared  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  all  the  cash 
may  be  withdrawn  with  the  exception  of  the  minimum  share,  which 
helps  to  form  the  working  capital  of  the  store.  Or,  if  preferred, 
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the  dividends  may  be  left  to  accumulate  at  five  per  cent,  as  at  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank.  The  rule  is  to  pay  promptly  all  bills  to  the  Wholesale 
Society.  The  first  must  be  paid  at  once,  all  others  within  seven 
days  after  the  date  of  invoice.  This  rule  forms  an  excellent  check 
upon  an  inexperienced  committee,  which  otherwise  might  get  into 
debt  and  fail  to  keep  the  enterprise  within  reasonable  limits.  All 
members  are  urged  to  attend  meetings  and  to  give  their  minds  to 
intelligent  criticism  of  the  concern.  Nevertheless,  the  business  itself 
is  always  under  the  control  of  experienced  managers  who,  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  association,  are  given  a  free  hand. 

There  are  several  of  these  large  cooperative  organizations  in 
England,  but  all  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  and  all  are  carried  on  as  big  business  con¬ 
cerns,  selling  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  their  own  members,  and 
making  a  business  of  economical  purchasing  and  distribution.  So 
far,  the  endeavor  to  establish  on  socialistic  lines  organizations  for 
cooperative  production  allied  with  general  social  improvement  have 
not  been  specially  successful,  and  profit-sharing  has  never  taken  firm 
hold,  as  it  has  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  Cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  for  both  production  and  distribution  have  been  carried  on  with 
more  or  less  enthusiasm  and  pertinacity  in  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  The  Netherlands,  Italy,  Denmark  and  Austria-Hungary, 
but  they  have  never  been  established  on  as  firm  a  business  basis  as 
in  England.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  philanthropy  has 
stepped  in  with  a  laudable  desire  of  aiding  the  working  people,  and 
the  credit  system  has  flourished,  whereas  in  England  the  people 
who  most  needed  the  results  of  cooperation  built  up  the  whole  thing 
for  themselves  on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 

THERE  is  now  a  definite  movement  here  in  America  to  establish 
cooperative  stores.  We  have  never  done  much  in  this  country 
with  cooperation,  almost  our  only  successful  example  being  the 
creameries  of  the  Middle  West.  Even  the  organization  known  as 
the  Coopers  of  Minneapolis  has  not  held  together,  and  many  an 
enterprise  which  has  gone  up  like  a  rocket  in  some  burst  of  altruistic 
enthusiasm  has  come  down  in  the  shape  of  a  very  poor  stick.  The 
chief  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  seem  to  be  the  American  lack  of 
loyalty  to  an  idea,  and  the  restless  personal  ambition  which  always 
brings  in  the  element  of  speculation.  Cooperative  societies  have 
failed  here  because  some  man  sharper  than  his  fellows  has  always 
had  a  personal  axe  to  grind,  or  else  everybody  wanted  to  rule  and  no 
two  agreed  as  to  the  form  of  government.  It  may  be  that  the  present 
pressure  of  the  cost  of  living  will  bring  a  sharp  enough  pinch  to 
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awaken  the  people  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  more  econom¬ 
ical  methods  of  purchase  and  distribution, — that  is,  more  economical 
as  regards  the  producer  and  consumer.  Our  commercial  machinery 
is  as  efficient  as  any  in  the  world,  but  the  public  pays  pretty  dearly 
for  the  luxury  of  having  it.  What  this  country  needs  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  a  thorough-going  study  of  the  art  of  economy.  A  coop¬ 
erative  store  organized  and  managed  on  the  basis  of  any  one  of  our 
big  department  stores,  but  with  the  profits  returning  to  the  consumer 
in  form  of  dividends,  would  have  in  it  as  many  elements  of  business 
success  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  department  store  system, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  materially  reducing  the  cost  of 
living  to  all  its  membership. 

Then  again,  a  great  deal  of  the  waste  of  our  present  system  could 
be  wiped  out  almost  automatically  in  a  cooperative  store.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  the  enormous  rental  the  average  merchant  has 
to  pay,  or  for  a  large  stock  of  unnecessary  goods,  or  for  bargain  days, 
or  for  special  sales,  or  for  elaborate  window  displays,  or  for  the  vast 
and  complicated  system  of  bookkeeping  made  necessary  by  credit 
accounts.  By  doing  the  business  on  a  cash  basis  in  a  general  supply 
store,  and  dealing  only  in  staples  that  can  be  quickly  turned,  a  well- 
managed  cooperative  store  could  return  to  its  individual  shareholders, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  original  investment, 
and  could  do  it  from  cash  discounts  alone  exclusive  of  all  profits  made 
from  the  general  trade.  Also,  great  savings  might  be  effected  in  the 
mere  machinery  of  the  business.  For  example,  one  tremendous  item 
of  expense  is  the  present  delivery  system,  the  cost  of  which  is  all 
charged  up  in  the  end  to  the  consumer.  By  establishing  a  moderate 
charge  for  the  delivery  of  parcels,  a  great  deal  of  this  waste  could  be  elim¬ 
inated,  for  a  woman  who  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  a  dry-goods  shop 
to  send  home  a  couple  of  spools  of  thread  or  a  grocer  to  deliver  half 
a  dozen  oranges,  would  be  very  apt  to  tuck  them  under  her  own  arm 
or  have  them  put  into  her  own  carriage  if  she  had  to  pay  extra  for 
delivery. 

If  the  cooperative  store  can  do  its  part  toward  educating  us  out 
of  our  loose  ideas  concerning  money  and  our  demand  that  everything 
shall  minister  to  our  personal  convenience,  they  will  stand  some 
chance  of  success.  We  are  getting  a  little  past  the  stage  of  childish 
delight  in  the  mere  spending  of  money,  and  it  may  be  that  the  present 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living  will  yet  turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise,  because  it  has  brought  us  to  the  point  of  really  attempting 
to  remedy  the  waste  that  goes  on  in  every  department  of  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WORK  OF  WILLIAM  L.  PRICE,  AN  ARCHI 
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HE  real  value  of  William  L.  Price  to  architecture  in 
this  country  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  thinks  directly  and 
honestly  and  is  always  willing  to  stand  by  his  convic¬ 
tions.  Though  he  is  ruthless  in  clearing  away  rubbish, 
his  thought  is  essentially  constructive,  for  he  always 
begins  at  the  beginning,  attacking  each  new  problem  as 
if  it  were  the  first  that  ever  occurred  in  the  building  art. 
Naturally,  this  being  the  case,  the  line  of  the  least  resistance  for  him 
has  been  the  building  of  dwellings,  but  he  has  been  equally  fearless 
in  the  handling  of  public  buildings,  upon  which  tradition  and  precedent 
have  a  much  firmer  grip  than  they  have  upon  private  houses.  And 
the  best  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Price  not  only  makes  each  building  the 
answer  to  its  own  problem,  but  he  also  takes  the  trouble  to  explain 
just  what  that  problem  was  and  why  he  handled  it  in  that  particular 
way,  pleading  the  cause  of  a  living  architecture  in  words  as  well  as 
in  deeds. 

Because  we  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the  kind  of  work  Mr.  Price 
is  doing,  we  have  published  in  The  Craftsman  a  number  of  the  most 
notable  examples  of  what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  building  houses 
that  are  expressive  of  the  life  and  needs  of  this  country  and  our  own 
time.  But  we  find  fresh  material  in  some  of  the  larger  buildings  he 
has  been  doing  lately, — buildings  which  are  as  notable  for  their 
expression  of  honesty  and  fitness  as  are  the  most  homelike  of  his  dwell¬ 
ings.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  these  larger  buildings,  such  as 
hotels,  stores,  railway  stations  and  the  like,  we  have  selected  two  as 
being  singularly  direct  and  truthful  in  their  embodiment  of  Mr. 
Price’s  convictions. 

The  keynote  of  these  convictions  is  best  expressed  in  his  own 
definition  of  modern  architecture  as  “an  architecture  that  accepts 
its  own  age  and  its  own  wants  and  its  own  feelings  as  its  standard, 
rather  than  any  mere  standard  of  excellence  or  beauty  in  design.” 
He  holds  that  an  architect,  if  he  be  honest,  must  be  a  reformer,  merely 
because  he  is  an  interpreter  of  the  public  mind  and  public  feeling  and 
public  habits.  If  he  has  the  power  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to 
make  his  buildings  embody  what  he  sees,  sham  or  sordid  conditions 
must  inevitably  crumble  before  the  mirror  that  is  held  up  to  them  in 
the  truthful  expression  of  what  they  are.  Mr.  Price’s  own  words 
regarding  this  belief  of  his  are  so  much  more  vigorous  than  anything 
else  that  can  be  said  about  it,  that  we  quote  again  from  a  speech  he 
made  to  an  assemblage  of  architects  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  saw  what 
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he  meant.  He  said :  “  If  we  have  a  factory  to  build,  and  that  factory 
is  to  be  a  place  where  little  children  are  ground  to  death,  as  they 
are  in  the  silk  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  we  ought  to  make  the  gates  of 
that  factory  look  like  the  gates  of  hell,  and  we  should  paint  over  the 
door,  ‘Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here,’  and  be  honest  about  it. 
If  we  did  that,  the  man  who  owned  that  building  would  be  one  of 
the  people  who  would  rise  in  the  end  with  their  bloody  finger  nails  to 


tear  it  down  brick  by  brick.  If  we  really  expressed  the  sordidness 
that  exists  in  our  time  in  the  architecture  that  surrounds  that  life, 
it  would  not  stand  a  minute,  or  at  least  but  a  very  short  time.  If 
we  built  our  big  financial  institutions  to  look  like  the  robbers’  dens 
they  are,  how  long  would  they  last?  We  adorn  them  with  bronze 
and  gold  and  purple  and  fine  linen  and  sumptuousness,  so  that  we 
have  got  to  go  in  there  and  drop  in  our  nickels.  That  is  what  it  is  for: 
no  other  reason  under  heaven  but  to  induce  the  people  to  go  in  there 
and  lose  their  money,  because  the  men  that  run  those  institutions  do 
not  run  them  for  fun.  ...  I  am  not  joking  about  it  when  I  say 
I  believe  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  if  the  architects  were  really  sincere,  to  be  a  large  factor  in 
the  reform  of  the  country.  We  do  form  public  opinion  now.  I  will 
build  a  marble  bank  or  anything  else  just  as  quickly  as  any  of  you. 
But  I  will  try  to  build  that  bank  or  that  hotel  or  that  house  in  some 
way  or  another,  as  nearly  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  express  the  use  and 
purposes,  the  ambitions  of  those  people,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it 
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hurt  just  a  little.  I  built  a  hotel  last  year,  and  I  know  it  hurts  a  little. 
I  know  there  are  architects  whom  it  hurts,  and  yet  they  cannot  help 
but  admit,  many  of  them  at  least,  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  built  and  of  the  place  where  it  was  built;  that  it 
is  an  expression  of  the  gay  and  sumptuous  life  and,  as  it  was  meant 
to  be,  of  the  people  w7ho  go  to  Atlantic  City.” 

It  goes  w  ithout  saying  that  the  building  Mr.  Price  refers  to  is  the 
Blenheim  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City.  It  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
second  frivolity,  love  of  show  and  pride  in  dollars, — 
floor  absolutely  immoral  and  yet  with  a  certain  daring 
and  insolent  beauty  of  its  own.  One  can  readily 
believe  the  story  that,  when  the  building  was  about 
half  finished,  some  man  met  the  owner  and  said:  “Look 
here,  how  in  the  world  did  you  ever  have  the  nerve  to 
start  a  building  like  that  ?”  And  he  replied:  “  My 
architect  said  he  had  to  have  some  damned  fool  to 
try  his  experiment  on,  and  I  guess  I’m  it.”  When 
asked  what  style  it  was,  he  said :  “  I  do  not 

know7,  unless  it  is  Atlantic  City,  period  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  six.”  Mr.  Price  is  frank  in 
admitting  that  that  is  exactly  what  it  was  trying  to 
be,  and  anything  more  characteristically  American 
than  his  own  attitude  and  that  of  the  owner 
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mr.  schoen.  would  be  hard  to  find,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the 
attitude  of  the  public  that  crowds  the  big  hotel  during  the  season. 

Yet  that  very  Blenheim  Hotel  is  honesty  itself  in  construction  and 
craftsmanship  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  its  character  and  uses. 
It  was  to  be  of  concrete  throughout,  and  the  architect  designed  the 
building  in  such  a  way  that  every  detail  of  the  construction  is  an  honest 
admission  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  that  material.  The 
walls  of  the  building  are  hollow  tile  curtain  walls,  but  the  forms  that 
those  walls  take  and  the  projections  and  moldings  are  all  of  such  a 
type  as  could  be  cast  in  wrooden  molds,  as  concrete  is  usually  built, 
and  with  such  finish  as  is  necessary  done  with  the  trowel.  Naturally, 
all  elaborate  cornice  work  was  eliminated,  Mr.  Price  holding  that  such 
work  is  not  admissible  in  a  concrete  building  because,  while  it  can 
be  cast  in  mold,  it  ahvays  suggests  the  built  construction  from  which 
it  is  derived.  Therefore,  all  the  moldings  are  made  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  all  walls  not  sheltered  by  the  roof  are  coped  with  tiles 
made  of  glazed  terra  cotta  in  dull  light  green.  As  the  building  was 
intended  for  a  gay  seaside  resort,  the  architect  thought  the  condition 
suggested  the  use  of  a  good  deal  of  color  rather  than  elaborate  detail 
in  form.  Therefore,  the  domes  are  covered  with  dull  glazed  terra 
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BLENHEIM  HOTEL,  ATLANTIC  CITY :  FROM 
A  DRAWING  BY  JULES  GUERIN. 
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VIEW  OF  BLENHEIM  HOTEL,  SHOWING  INTERESTING 
RELATION  TO  SURROUNDING  ARCHITECTURE. 


DESIGNED:  NOTE  CAPS  OF  COLUMNS  WITH  CARVED  RAMS’  HEADS 
HOLDING  GARLANDS  OF  WOOL,  ALSO  BOBBIN-REEL  MOLDING. 
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HOME  OF  CHARLES  T.  SCHOEN,  ROSE  VALLEY,  PA.: 
RECONSTRUCTED  FROM  AN  OLD  FARMHOUSE. 

FIREPLACE  IN  LIVING  ROOM  OF  MR.  SCHOEN'S  HOUSE, 
SHOWING  INTERESTING  USE  OF  CARVING. 


Price  &  McLanahan ,  Architects. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  A  STONE  AND  CONCRETE  HOUSE  RE¬ 
CONSTRUCTED  FROM  AN  OLD  STONE  BARN  :  OWNED 
BY  MR.  CHARLES  H.  STEPHENS,  ROSE  VALLEY,  PA. 


FIREPLACE  IN  MR.  STEPHENS’  STUDIO. 


FIREPLACE  IN  MRS.  STEPHENS  STUDIO. 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  CHARLES  H.  STEPHENS. 


cotta  tile  in  two  shades  of  quiet  yellow,  and  the  other  ornamentation 
is  all  done  with  flat  dull  glazed  or  unglazed  tile  inserted  in  the  wall 
and  plastered  around.  The  motives  for  all  this  decorative  work 
were  taken  from  sea  forms,  such  as  shells,  fish  and  seaweed,  and  all 
the  varied  colors  are  blended  together  by  the  warm  tones  of  the 
stucco  finish,  which  was  made  with  the  native  yellow  sand,  giving  the 
building  a  certain  kinship  with  the  beach  on  which 
it  stands.  It  is  gay  and  rather  barbaric  in  effect,  but 
most  interesting  in  design  and  so  thorough  in  con¬ 
struction  that  in  spite  of  all  the  divergence  in  loads 

caused  by  the  un¬ 
even  heights  of  the 
building,  which 
varies  from  two  to 
twelve  stories, 
there  has  not  been 
an  eighth  of  an 
inch  settlement  in 
any  part  of  the 
structure. 

Equally  direct,  though  much  less  daring,  is  a  large  dry-goods  store 
in  Philadelphia,  recently  built  under  Mr.  Price’s  direction.  In  this 
case  all  the  individuality  of  the  building,  when  seen  from  the  exterior, 
had  to  be  expressed  in  its  front,  which  is  all  that  is  seen.  The  store 
is  of  concrete  construction  in  the  interior,  but  the  front  is  built  of 
marble  and  rough  brick,  decorated  with  elaborate  tile  inlay  in  the 
concrete  cornice  and  in  the  soffit  of  the  great  arch. 
The  problem  in  this  building  was  to  give  as  much 
space  as  possible  for  the  big  show  windows  and  still 

give  the  front  some 
substantial  base,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  unstable-look¬ 
ing  iron  or  concrete 
|  posts  and  lintels. 
|  So  it  is  actually 
;  built  on  the  marble 
monolithic  columns 
and  piers,  without 
iron  or  other  reinforcing  material  except  the  great  archway  itself, 
which  is  of  concrete  covered  with  tile.  The  purpose  of  the  building 
is  expressed  in  the  detail  as  well  as  in  the  planning  of  great  window 
space  for  show  purposes.  The  detail  of  the  carved  caps  of  the  columns 
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shows  rams’  heads, — the  sign  of  the  firm, — with  festoons  of  cloth 
between  them.  And  even  the  simple  running  ornament  of  the  lower 
cornice,  instead  of  being  the  modified  bobbin-reel  ornament  of  the 
ancients,  is  composed  of  actual  bobbin  reels  between  billets.  In  the 
great  arch  itself  are  inserted  bold  tile  mosaics,  representing  spinning, 
sheep  shearing  and  other  arts  related  to  the  clothing  business.  The 
contrast  of  the  marble,  which  is  of  a  warm  pinkish  tone  with  green 
veins,  with  the  rich  reds  and  burnt  blues  of  the  brick  and  the  tile, 
gives  the  element  of  color  upon  which  depends  much  of  the  interest 
of  the  building. 

NEVERTHELESS,  interesting  as  Mr.  Price  finds  his  public 
work,  he  seems  to  cherish  more  affection  for  the  houses  that 
he  plans  for  people  to  live  in, — at  least  the  houses  look  as  if 
he  did.  Believing  as  he  does  that  in  a  modern  republic  the  chief 
architectural  interest  centers  around  the  home  instead  of  in  church 
or  state,  he  recognizes  that  the  greatest  development  of  an  individual 
building  art  lies  in  the  field  of  domestic  architecture.  The  great 
office  buildings,  Governmental  buildings  and  hotels  are,  after  all,  only 
means  to  an  end,  and  while  they  are  capable  of  great  architectural 
treatment,  he  holds  that  they  still  are  not  in  the  main  objects  of  our 
life, — which  centers  about  our  homes.  Both  the  houses  shown  here 
are  examples  of  dwellings  remodeled  from  old  buildings,  and  planned 
not  only  to  suit  their  surroundings  and  the  lives  and  needs  of  the  owners, 
but  also  to  harmonize  with  the  original  buildings.  Both  houses  are 
built  in  Rose  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  and  as  Mr.  Price  makes  his  own 
home  there,  they  were  designed  for  people  who  are  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

The  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  T.  Schoen  was  originally 
an  old  farmhouse  built  of  local  stone  partially  dashed  over,  that  is, 
showing  the  larger  stones  at  the  angles  and  in  places  in  the  wall. 
This  was  not  disturbed,  but  the  new  work  was  built  onto  it  in  the  same 
way,  giving  the  general  effect  of  a  plastered  wall,  but  with  a  great 
added  interest  of  raised  stone  and  flints  showing  through  the  plaster. 

A  very  limited  amount  of  color  ornament  in  the  way  of  tiles  was 
used  in  this  building,  although  not  a  marked  feature  of  it.  The  old 
farm  buildings  were  simply  worked  over,  the  plaster  and  timber  on 
the  outside  corresponding  to  the  interior  timbers  to  strengthen  the 
frame.  A  little  of  this  timber  work  was  introduced  in  the  tank  tower, 
which  is  connected  with  the  house  by  a  pergola.  The  lower  part  of 
this  tank  tower  forms  the  terminal  of  the  pergola,  the  second  story 
containing  a  room  for  a  man,  and  the  third  story  the  tank  which  sup¬ 
plies  water  to  the  place,  the  water  being  pumped  from  the  artesian 
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well  in  the  valley  below  by  a  water  wheel  contained  in  a  rather  quaint 
little  building  that  conforms  in  general  design  to  the  house.  The 
effort  all  through  this  place  and  these  surroundings  has  been  to  carry 
out  the  same  feel  of  the  old  work  bent  to  a  new  purpose,  and  since  the 
farm  was  made  over  into  a  great  orchard  farm,  fruit  motives  were 
used  almost  entirely  in  what  decorative  work  there  was  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  and  the  interior  of  the  house.  A  feature  of  this  house  is  the 
substantial  mantel  in  the  living  room,  also  carved  in  place  with  fruits 
and  rams’  heads,  and  symbolic  figures  of  agriculture  and  fruit  cul¬ 
ture,  as  are  the  great  oak  supporting  posts  and  beams. 

The  other  house,  which  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stephens  and 
his  wife,  the  artist  who  is  better  known  as  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  had 
its  inception  in  an  old  stone  barn  which  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  design  as  the  studio  part  of  the  house.  The  old  barn  doorway 
with  its  approach  has  simply  been  extended  to  form  a  square  bay  in 
the  studio,  giving  a  north  light  and  a  skylight  over  it  to  the  lower 
studio,  which  belongs  to  Mrs.  Stephens,  and  a  great  north  window 
to  the  upper  studio,  which  is  Mr.  Stephens’  special  domain.  This  old 
house  was  built  of  the  same  local  stone  pointed  and  not  dashed. 
The  new  part  was  therefore  built  on  to  the  old,  the  living  rooms  and 
stairways  being  of  the  same  stone  with  black  stones  and  flints  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  warm  gray  of  the  local  stone.  As  a  part  of  the  house 
was  stuccoed,  this  pointed  stone  work  is  gradually  led  off  into  a 
dashed  stone  wall,  so  that  there  is  no  sharp  hard  line  between  the 
materials. 

As  the  studio  end  is  the  primary  part  of  this  house,  it  naturally 
dominates  the  composition,  with  the  living  part  of  the  house  running 
off  into  its  surrounding  gardens.  The  interior  was  designed  to  meet  ana 
harmonize  with  the  furniture  and  belongings  which  naturally  gravitate 
to  artists,  and  much  of  the  interior  coloring  and  general  treatment  is 
the  personal  work  and  taste  of  the  owners. 
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WHERE  SOROLLA  LIVES  AND  WORKS:  BY 
ZENOBIA  CAMPRUBI-AYMAR 


HEN  the  sunshiny  pictures  of  Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida 
were  exhibited  in  New  York  last  year,  the  thousands 
of  people  who  toiled  through  the  snow  and  sleet  of 
those  bleak  winter  days  up  to  the  rooms  of  the  His¬ 
panic  Society  in  the  far  northern  part  of  the  city 
usually  noticed  but  one  thing  when  they  entered  the 
rooms  where  the  pictures  were  hung; — the  white  hot  sunlight 
that  seemed  to  radiate  from  every  canvas  as  it  filtered  through 
flickering  leaves,  flashed  back  from  tumbling  waves  or  gleamed  upon 
scudding  sails  and  dashing  spray.  Every  picture  seemed  literally 
to  be  steeped  in  sunshine,  and  the  lithe  brown  bodies  of  those  inimi¬ 
table  children  that  ran  and  played  in  the  fresh,  crisp  wind  or  swam 
through  the  creaming  surf  were  the  bodies  of  children  of  the  south, — 
children  who  had  played  and  slept  in  the  sunshine  ever  since  they 
were  born.  And  Sorolla,  in  painting  all  this  splendid  opulence  of 
light  and  air,  and  swift  joyous  movement,  was  merely  expressing 
in  his  own  way  the  things  he  had  seen  around  him  all  his 
life,  for  he  was  born  in  Valencia  and  himself  played  as  a 
child  in  the  sands  by  the  sparkling  blue  sea  of  the  Valencian 
coast.  He  has  left  it  to  other  painters  to  portray  the  gloomy 
and  tragic  side  of  life  in  Spain,  but  lest  we  should  forget  that 
there  is  also  sunshine  and  laughter  there,  he  has  given  to  the 
world  a  group  of  pictures  that  pulsate  with  light  and  express  only 
the  spirit  of  joyousness  brought  into  all  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  Be¬ 
cause  Sorolla  has  lived  and  painted  for  so  many  years  in  the  city 
where  he  was  born,  we  come  to  see  Valencia  more  or  less  through  his 
eyes;  to  see  it  sparkling  in  the  golden  haze  which  made  the  Arabs 
of  many  centuries  ago  call  it  “The  City  of  the  Dust,”  and  to  hear 
the  ripple  of  laughter  that  runs  through  all  its  life.  I  know  this 
because  I,  too,  was  born  in  Valencia  and  grew  to  womanhood  under 
its  sunny  skies,  and  although  I  left  it  five  years  ago,  the  picture  of  its 
stately  towers,  its  gay-colored  roofs  and  domes,  and  its  busy  crowded 
streets  ^ire  still  as  vividly  before  me  as  if  I  had  never  gone  outside 
of  the  old  city  gates. 

You  see  Valencia  as  a  whole  from  the  top  of  the  Miguelete  Tower, 
whence  you  may  look  down  upon  the  city  spread  out  in  a  wide  circle 
to  the  far-off  boundary  line  where  it  melts  imperceptibly  into  the 
beginnings  of  a  vast  marshland, — the  Vega  de  Valencia, — and  it  is 
this  general  impression,  gained  from  a  point  high  in  air  and  yet  closely 
related  to  the  surrounding  buildings,  that  always  rises  first  in  my 
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"ONE  SEES  VALENCIA  AS  A 
WHOLE  BEST  FROM  THE  TOP 
OF  THE  MIGUELETE  TOWER.” 


TOWERS  GUARDING  THE  OLDEST 
GATES  OF  VALENCIA. 


THE  “TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  WATERS”  :  A  SUR¬ 
VIVAL  OF  ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  CUSTOMS  OF 
VALENCIA  :  FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  FERRANDIZ. 

AN  OUTDOOR  DANCE  IN  VALENCIA  :  FROM  A 
PAINTING  BY  T.  AGRAIOT. 


PICTURESQUE  OLD  VALENCIA. 


FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  “VIRGIN  DE  LOS  DESAM- 
PARADOS  ”  FAMOUS  THROUGHOUT  SPAIN. 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  SOROLLA  AND  HIS 
FAMILY  WHICH  SUGGESTS  THE  FEELING 
FOR  SUNLIGHT  IN  HIS  OWN  PAINTINGS. 
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recollection.  Nearly  all  the  cities  of  Spain  are  picturesque,  but  surely 
none  of  them  has  just  the  strange  half-barbaric  individuality  of 
Valencia.  As  one  looks  down  from  the  railing  that  guards  the  belfry 
of  the  Miguelete,  one  sees  in  all  directions  great  domes  of  blue,  white 
and  gold,  roofs  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors,  and  narrow  streets 
that  are  deep-cut,  crooked  and  sometimes  even  circular.  The  life 
of  hundreds  of  years  is  recorded  here,  and  everywhere  gentle  and 
simple  rub  elbows  and  the  new  jostles  the  old  in  such  a  friendly  way 
that  there  is  ultimately  room  for  both.  The  glory  of  the  city  lies  in 
its  belfries  and  its  towers.  The  towers  stand  there  as  grim  and 
unshaken  as  in  the  days  when  savage  attack  and  desperate  defense 
were  a  part  of  the  routine  of  life,  for  they  were  built  for  strength, — 
round,  massive,  aggressive  and  stubborn.  The  belfries  speak  of  the 
other  ruling  passion  of  men’s  lives  in  those  early  days,  for  they  are 
airy  and  graceful  fancies  carved  in  stone, — the  embodiment  of  the 
religious  fervor  that  satisfied  itself  with  imaging  forth  its  dreams  of 
an  actual  Paradise.  Down  in  the  streets  there  is  all  the  color  and 
movement  of  the  south,  touched  in  this  case  with  more  than  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  Orientalism.  There  is  a  new  quarter  of  the  city,  the  ensanche, 
or  widening.  Every  Spanish  city  has  an  ensanche ,  which  marks 
the  recent  awakening  of  Spain  to  the  realization  that  her  narrow, 
crooked  streets  are  behind  the  times.  But  in  Valencia  we  are  care¬ 
ful  to  leave  this  quarter  to  itself,  for  no  amount  of  “promotion” 
could  make  it  a  part  of  the  genuine  growth  of  the  city,  and  it  has 
been  an  abject  failure.  No  one  cares  to  live  there,  and  so  it  is  left 
to  itself  and  to  its  storehouses,  while  the  white  squares  of  paper 
(equivalent  to  the  sign  “To  Let”)  continue  to  multiply  on  the  bal¬ 
conies  of  untenanted  apartments. 

LOOKING  out  to  the  open  country  as  it  encompasses  the  city 
on  every  side,  one  sees  miles  of  rice  fields, — wide  stretches  of 
green  that  are  divided  into  small  allotments,  making  a  great 
checkerboard  of  labor,  for  upon  each  allotment  lives  the  family  whose 
lifelong  task  it  is  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  farmers  of  La  Vega  de 
Valencia  live  in  small  thatched  huts  called  cabanas,  many  of  which 
still  bear  the  cross  which  once  distinguished  the  Christian  dwelling 
from  that  of  the  infidel.  From  the  top  of  the  Miguelete  one  cannot 
distinguish  these  cabanas,  for  it  is  so  far  away  that  all  one  can  see  in 
La  Vega  is  a  broad  band  of  silver  that  winds  gleaming  in  the  sunlight 
through  the  plain.  This  is  the  Guadalaviar,  the  white  river,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Turia.  Practically  all  the  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Valencia  has  of  her  marshland  children  is  due  to  this  river 
and  to  the  acequias,  which  are  irrigation  canals  dating  from  Moorish 
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times,  although  considerably  changed  by  their  successors.  Every 
Thursday  morning  a  railing  is  put  up  at  the  lateral  door  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  facing  the  Plaza  de  la  Virgin,  and  within  this  enclosure  is  set  a 
row  of  armchairs.  Precisely  at  half-past  eleven  a  group  of  men  in 
laborer’s  clothes  and  alpargalas,  as  the  Spanish  sandals  are  called, 
enter  the  enclosed  spot  and  establish  themselves  in  the  threadbare 
armchairs.  Some  of  these  men  wear  hats,  some  have  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs  bound  around  their  heads  after  the  fashion  of  turbans,  for  they 
are  old-fashioned  farmers  from  the  marshland,  and  their  ancestors 
have  sat  in  that  spot  at  half-past  eleven  every  Thursday  morning  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Moors.  It  is  the  tribunal  de  aguas,  or  Tribunal 
of  Waters,  that  sits  to  examine  and  judge  any  quarrel  or  complaint 
arising  from  difficulties  encountered  in  the  irrigation  of  the  rice  fields. 
The  process  of  judgment  and  adjustment  is  expeditious  and  fair,  so 
much  so  that  in  all  these  centuries  no  one  has  ever  been  known  to 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  de  aguas.  It  is  one  of  the 
relics  which  yet  remain  to  us  of  customs  which  were  established  in 
the  days  when  men,  deprived  of  all  formal  or  established  law,  ham¬ 
mered  out  for  themselves  some  method  by  which  they  could  adjust 
their  own  difficulties  and  defend  themselves  against  the  aggression  of 
the  feudal  nobles  who  harried  the  land.  Many  of  the  usages  of  these 
primitive  courts  have  developed  into  portions  of  the  recognized  law 
of  the  land,  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  one  sees  a  survival  of  the 
court  itself. 

This  is  not  the  only  ancient  usage,  however,  that  remains  un¬ 
changed  in  Valencia,  for  we  find  much  the  same  spirit  and  many  of 
the  same  customs  that  prevailed  generations  and  even  centuries  ago. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  religious  festivals  and  observances,  into 
which  Valencia  enters  with  an  earnestness  and  fervor  in  keeping  with 
her  history.  Take,  for  example,  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week. 
Valencia  throws  herself  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  volatile  nature 
into  the  mad  frolic  of  the  three  Carnival  days,  enjoying  to  the  utmost 
the  masking,  the  bull  fights  and  the  beautiful  battle  of  flowers.  After 
the  lull  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  city  goes  into  a  period  of  deep  mourn¬ 
ing.  By  Holy  Thursday  the  streets  are  filled  with  female  figures  in 
black,  ladies  in  silks  and  others  in  coarser  stuffs,  but  all  dressed  in 
deepest  black.  Another  feature  of  the  day  is  that  the  mantilla  is 
universal.  Ordinarily,  ladies  only  wear  mantillas  to  early  morning 
mass,  as  the  hat  has  been  adopted  for  all  other  occasions,  but  on  this 
day  and  the  day  follow  ing  until  noon  not  a  hat  is  to  be  seen  except  on 
very  young  children.  The  afternoon  drive  is  abandoned,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  not  a  vehicle  moves  in  Valencia,  or  indeed  in  all 
Spain.  The  black-robed  figures  move  quietly  through  the  streets, 
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and  if  you  follow  one  of  them  for  a  few  hours  you  may  enter  into  the 
past.  Down  a  narrow  street  you  turn  in  the  wake  of  your  somber 
guide,  and  past  a  shady  square  where  the  birds  are  twittering  gaily  in 
the  branches  overhead.  Presently  you  find  yourself  following  a  crowd 
through  an  alleyway  into  a  church.  The  altar  is  one  blaze  of  tapers 
that  momentarily  blinds  you,  but  it  is  soon  possible  to  distinguish 
vague  figures  kneeling  on  the  cold  stone  slabs  or  huddling  together  on 
the  long  mat  in  the  center  of  the  chapel.  Prayers  are  murmured  in 
low  tones,  heads  are  bowed,  and  long-drawn  sighs  of  suffering  oc¬ 
casionally  disturb  the  silence.  The  only  other  sounds  are  the  soft  steps 
of  those  who  timidly  enter  and  as  timidly  depart,  or  the  clink  of  a  coin 
as  it  is  laid  on  a  silver  salver  that  stands  on  a  table  by  the  door.  These 
tables  are  always  watched  by  nuns  or  by  ladies  invited  for  the  purpose 
by  the  church  authorities,  for  all  the  money  is  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 

Many  of  the  dark  figures  go  out  through  a  door  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  church.  If  you  are  interested  you  follow  them  into  an 
alleyway  similar  to  that  through  which  you  came,  but  in  an  angle  of  this 
alleyway  is  an  object  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  alley. 
The  women  approach  it  with  awe  and  you  hear  many  suppressed 
exclamations.  “The  Blood  of  Christ!”  cries  one.  You  approach 
to  see  a  wooden  cross  with  wine  flowing  in  rich  crimson  streams  out 
of  four  holes  bored  through  it.  Obvious  symbolism  enough,  but 
even  at  that  the  people  fail  to  understand  it  as  symbolism,  and  inno¬ 
cently  interpret  what  they  see  according  to  their  light. 

ONCE  out  of  the  alley  you  may  cross  the  street  to  the  church 
opposite  to  be  again  greeted  by  the  blaze  of  light,  the  dark, 
bent  figures  and  the  murmured  prayers,  and  again  you  may  see 
the  figures  rise  and  leave  through  a  farther  door.  If  you  follow  you  will 
enter  an  arcaded  courtyard  where  you  may  see  women  of  all  stations 
in  life  following  the  way  of  the  cross;  some  dragging  silks  and  laces 
over  the  rough  cobblestones  of  the  court,  while  the  most  devout  touch 
the  dust  at  their  feet  before  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  every  station. 
I  have  seen  some  of  these  women  even  touch  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads  in  the  completeness  of  their  humility.  Nine  churches 
does  each  of  these  shrouded  women  visit  before  she  returns  to  her 
home,  and  nine  times  she  opens  her  heart  in  intense  adoration  before 
the  symbolic  sepulcher  of  the  Lord.  Nor  is  this  profound  religious 
feeling  at  all  an  affectation;  the  humility  is  as  real  as  the  love  and 
enthusiasm  which  greet  the  famous  image  of  the  Virgin  de  los  Desam- 
parados  when  it  is  brought  into  the  streets  by  the  procession  to  be 
acclaimed  by  the  populace.  The  peasants  of  the  surrounding 
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villages  come  in  hundreds  to  Valencia  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
this  image,  which  represents  the  Virgin  sheltering  two  orphan  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  grow  breathless  with  enthusiasm  shouting  “Long 
live  the  Virgin  de  los  Desamparados.”  The  image  itself  is  a  sin¬ 
gularly  vivid  commentary  upon  the  naive  tastes  and  beliefs  of  the 
people.  The  Virgin  is  represented  as  a  typical  Spanish  girl  carrying 
a  typical  Spanish  child,  and  both  are  almost  buried  in  the  stiff-em¬ 
broidered  robes,  jewels  and  gewgaws  with  which  they  are  loaded. 
Even  the  two  kneeling  orphans  are  most  gorgeously  clad,  for  the 
people  have  given  liberally  of  their  wealth  and  their  ornaments  to 
adorn  the  much-admired  image  as  they  think  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
should  be  adorned.  I  remember  one  old  man,  his  head  bare,  his  eyes 
brilliant  with  adoring  love,  following  the  image  through  the  streets 
with  such  passionate  yearning  expressed  in  his  whole  figure  that  I 
wondered  how  long  he  could  restrain  himself  from  flinging  himself 
bodily  at  the  feet  of  his  embodied  vision. 

But  Valencia  is  not  all  like  that.  Beside  the  ecstatic  figure  of 
the  old  man,  I  noticed  another  figure  very  different  in  appearance 
and  expression.  It  was  a  young  artisan,  pale-faced  and  sharp- 
featured.  From  the  sneer  on  his  lips  it  was  evident  that  his  feelings 
were  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  those  of  the  crowd,  and  from  the 
hat  firmly  planted  on  his  head  it  was  also  evident  that,  not  content 
with  dissenting,  he  was  offering  an  open  protest  against  public 
opinion.  Through  the  crowd  of  enthusiastic  worshipers  were 
scattered  similar  figures,  all  with  their  hats  firmly  set  on  their  heads, 
all  with  mocking  sneers  on  their  lips.  If  I  had  asked  the  devotees  to 
what  party  they  belonged,  they  would  have  answered,  stoutly  and 
unhesitatingly:  “We  are  Catholics.”  Had  I  put  the  same  question 
to  the  dissenting  artisans,  quite  as  unhesitatingly  would  they  have 
answered:  “We  are  Republicans.”  Republicans  and  Catholics; 
there  are  your  two  parties  among  the  lower  classes  in  Valencia.  It  is 
an  odd  classification.  Nevertheless,  to  one  who  has  lived  in  Valencia, 
these  names  represent  two  parties  that  are  verily  distinct.  A  Catholic 
is  the  illiterate  peasant,  as  a  rule  hard-working,  who  pours  out  his 
devotion  and  his  troubles  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  de  los  Desamparados; 
believes  implicitly  in  the  king  and  does  not  bother  his  head  about 
reforms.  A  Republican  is  the  Valencian  who  has  been  to  larger 
towns  and  cities  and  has  learned  just  enough  to  think  he  knows  a 
great  deal;  who  sings  the  Marseillaise  as  he  rattles  the  dominoes  at 
the  cafe,  and  who  can  even  repeat  “Liberty:  Equality:  Fraternity,” 
to  himself  and  to  others  without  transposing  so  much  as  a  consonant 
in  the  repetition. 

But  these  restless  spirits  are  after  all  only  a  small  part  of  life  in 
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Valencia,  for  the  spirit  of  simple  childlike  devotion  to  their  saints 
and  images  and  quaint  fasts  and  festivals  have  endured  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  Valencia  may  be  sunk  in  the  depths  of  woe  dur¬ 
ing  Holy  Week,  but  go  through  the  streets  again  on  the  eve  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  you  will  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Every  street 
is  filled  with  busy  shoppers.  The  gayest  goods  are  exhibited  at  the 
street  doors,  and  in  many  cases  tables  littered  with  gaudy  stuffs  are 
pushed  out  on  the  sidewalk, — a  circumstance  which  explains  the 
popularity  of  the  driveways  with  Valencian  pedestrians.  The  streets 
are  so  crowded  that  it  is  hard  to  walk  even  in  the  middle  of  the  drive¬ 
way,  and  at  the  market-place  the  crowd  thickens  until  it  is  almost 
impassable.  Buying  and  selling  go  on  briskly  until  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  the  multitude  of  small  stalls 
are  bare  and  the  piles  of  vegetables  have  been  removed  from  the 
ground,  so  that  one  can  move  without  examining  the  pavement 
before  each  step  lest  the  rasping  voice  of  a  market-woman  should 
burst  out  suddenly  with:  “Senora,  those  eggs  cost  me  some  money; 
be  so  kind  as  to  pay  me  for  all  you  have  broken.”  One  can  move 
now,  but  the  crowd  is  still  so  thick  that  it  is  necessary  to  move  with 
it  if  one  expects  to  make  any  progress.  The  center  of  attraction  on 
all  feast  days  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Virgin,  and  toward  this  everyone 
turns  his  steps. 

IF  THE  market  was  crowded,  this  square  is  packed.  A  gigantic 
Saint  Christopher  with  infant  held  aloft  mounts  guard  at  one  side 
of  the  square.  At  the  Cathedral  door  tall  manequins  in  Me¬ 
diaeval  costumes,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  stand  ranged  against 
the  stone  apostles  in  their  niches.  Beyond  them,  backed  against  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is  an  indescribable  conglomeration 
of  figures  under  a  large  canopy  which  covers  almost  half  of  the  square. 
These  are  the  seven  rocas, — rocks  or  effigies, — each  enthroned  in  a 
separate  chariot.  They  are  grotesque,  but  gay  and  imposing,  and 
on  the  morrow  they  will  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  in  one  of  the 
festivities  which  is  not  attended  by  the  aristocrats,  but  which  the 
people  rejoice  in  to  the  last  happy  howling  moment. 

I  remember  well  how  these  seven  rocas  looked  the  last  time  I  saw 
them.  In  the  matter  of  precedence  the  Virgin,  as  a  lady,  is  always 
given  the  first  place,  and  on  either  side  of  her,  equally  honored  as  to 
position,  were  St.  Vincent,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  and  Fame, 
a  golden  figure  blowing  on  a  golden  trumpet.  I  remember  that 
Santa  Lucia  occupied  the  chariot  next  to  St.  Vincent,  but  I  forget 
who  came  next  to  Fame.  What  I  do  remember  distinctly  is  that 
the  two  end  chariots  were  occupied  respectively  by  the  Holy  Trinity 
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and  a  whole  legion  of  demons.  There  were  gorgeous  trappings 
and  dozens  of  accessory  figures  in  costume,  so  that  even  standing 
stili  in  the  square  it  was  a  spectacle  to  be  remembered.  But  the 
best  part  of  the  rocas  comes  on  Corpus  Christi  when,  after  the  solemn 
procession  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Cathedral  and  the  various 
churches,  the  charioteers  break  loose.  They  have  had  as  much  of 
sedateness  as  a  Valeneian  can  stand,  and  they  run  mad  races  with  all 
the  holy  and  unholy  effigies  bobbing  and  shaking  in  their  places.  It 
is  on  record  that  the  diahlera, — or  devil-coop, — has  never  been  beaten. 

This  reckless  spirit  of  fun  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  students 
in  Valencia  as  it  is  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  students  take  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  city.  The  art  students 
are  especially  busy,  and  during  the  Carnival  each  school  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  masquerade  to  revive  the  picturesque  customs  and 
costumes  of  the  primitive  Valeneian  schools.  The  students,  in  black 
velvet  with  white  lace  collars  and  cuffs,  buckled  shoes  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  cockade  in  their  seventeenth-century  hats,  parade  through  the 
streets  with  banners  and  music,  collecting  alms  for  the  poor,  which 
they  immediately  distribute  to  the  beggars  who  hover  near  them. 
From  the  balconies,  ladies  shower  coins  into  the  extended  hats  belowy 
and  the  students  hand  them  to  the  beggars  and  pass  on  writh  many 
compliments  and  courtly  salutations  to  the  fair  almsgivers. 

THE  “inevitable  cockade”  to  which  I  referred  is  a  small  ivory 
spoon.  In  earlier  days  poor  students  made  money  by  touring 
Spain  in  bands,  playing  and  singing  as  they  went.  They  were 
treated  everywhere  with  great  hospitality  and  generosity,  and  the 
ivory  spoons  were  very  useful  at  times  in  places  where  everybody  ate 
out  of  the  same  dish  and  minor  details  of  etiquette  were  quite  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  effort  to  supply  the  more  immediate  necessities  of  life. 
The  old  serenades  have  long  been  obsolete,  but  six  years  ago  there 
was  a  strange  renewal  of  musical  demonstrations  among  the  students 
of  Valencia.  Like  students  everywhere  these  gay  young  fellows 
welcome  any  excitement  that  interrupts  the  routine  of  daily  life. 
Politics  are  alwrays  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  Spanish 
students  plunge  into  them  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  fiery  tempers. 

It  is  only  a  few  fleeting  glimpses  that  I  can  give  of  Valencia. 
Sorolla  has  fixed  her  laughter  and  color  and  charm  upon  his  brilliant 
canvases,  with  here  and  there  a  hint  of  the  pathos  and  passion  that 
underlies  all  Spanish  gaiety  and  gives  tragic  shadows  to  the  sunshine 
of  national  life.  To  understand  the  illusive  individuality  of  the  city, 
one  must  be  a  Valeneian  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption. 
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GOOD  home  is  the  largest  factor  in  the  making  of  a  good 
citizen.  For  that  reason  no  movement  can  be  more 
beneficial  to  a  community  than  one  aiming  to  provide 
the  best  class  of  home  surroundings  at  the  lowest  cost 
compatible  with  good  business  principles.  Schemes 
for  providing  good  homes  on  a  semi-charitable  basis 
are  and  always  have  been  common,  but  those  in 
practice  tend  to  have  an  appreciable  pauperizing  effect  upon  the 
beneficiaries.  To  be  the  owner  of  a  house,  or  to  be  even  a  rent  payer, 

S'ves  a  man  self-respect  and  independence.  It  develops  his  character. 

ut  he  loses  much  of  all  this  if  he  feels  that  he  owes  his  home  partly 
to  charity.  Very  properly  the  providing  of  good  homes  in  the  city  and 
the  country  at  a  minimum  cost  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  has  claimed  the  attention  of  philanthropists  every¬ 
where.  A  tremendous  amount  of  study  has  been  given  to  both  the 
theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  the  question,  and  immense  sums 
of  money  have  been  devoted  to  it.  There  have  been  many  experi¬ 
ments  and  many  failures,  and  therefore  an  account  of  an  organization 
of  philanthropically  inclined  men  that  has  met  the  problem,  and  after 
more  than  ten  years’  experience  can  point  to  steady  success  along 
both  theoretical  and  practical  lines,  should  have  abundant  interest. 

About  thirteen  years  ago  the  interest  in  the  housing  problem  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  brought  together  a  group  of  men  known 
for  their  public  spirit  and  activities  in  charitable  matters.  In  this 

froup  were  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Joseph 
.  Auerbach,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Elgin  R.  L. 
Gould,  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  D.  O.  Mills,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Charles 
Stewart  Smith,  Alfred  T.  White  and  George  W.  Young.  This  group 
of  men  faced  the  fundamental  facts  we  have  already  noted,  and 
realized  that  any  scheme  for  providing  better  homes  to  have  an 
ultimate  success,  and  to  have  in  it  any  large  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ment,  should  be  based  on  absolute  business  principles.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  or  a  few  million  dollars  given  outright  by  well-meaning 
people,  and  invested,  would  mean  possibly  a  building  or  two  in  which 
rentals  might  be  lower  than  in  other  buildings  or  in  which  conditions 
of  life  might  be  better;  but  the  movement  would  end  there,  or  be 
restricted  merely  to  the  amount  of  money  which  energetic  solicitors 
could  persuade  well-to-do  people  to  donate,  and  there  would  always 
be  the  feeling  that  the  families  inhabiting  the  tenement  or  house  were 
in  one  sense  or  another  recipients  of  charity.  There  could  be  no  real 
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success  expected  unless  by  careful  management  and  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  understanding  of  conditions  to  be  met  and  through  exceptional 
business  enterprise,  the  money  devoted  to  the  scheme  could  be 
made  to  pay  a  business  dividend. 

With  this  point  in  view  and  with  the  intention  of  squarely  meeting, 
and  if  possible  solving,  the  problem,  there  was  formed,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  philanthropists  behind  it,  an  organization  which  was 
called  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company.  The  presidency 
was  undertaken  by  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  who  shouldered  the  task  of 
gathering  the  necessary  information,  developing  the  scheme  of  the 
organization  and  obtaining  the  required  financial  assistance.  At 
the  end  of  a  period  of  thirteen  years  it  is  now  possible  for  this  Company 
to  report  that  it  has  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  model 
homes,  housing  about  twelve  thousand  people  in  six  large  tenement 
estates  and  one  suburban  village.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
tenants  live  in  these  houses  are  almost  ideal,  and  the  financial  return 
on  the  investment  in  the  past  year  was  five  and  one-quarter  per  cent. 
Thus  have  been  met  successfully  serious  difficulties,  and  a  self-support¬ 
ing  philanthropy  has  been  established  which  shows  a  steady  growth. 

In  reality  it  is  just  at  the  beginning  of  its  work.  A  large  new 
tenement,  called  the  Bishop  Potter  Memorial,  which  was  opened 
in  April  at  Seventy-eighth  and  Seventy-ninth  Streets  and  Avenue  A, 
New  York,  will  form  part  of  a  building  that,  when  completed,  will 
occupy  a  complete  block  and  be  the  largest  model  tenement  block  in 
the  world.  Other  buildings  are  in  contemplation.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  cares  for  every  class  of  individual,  and  has  a  model  tenement 
for  negroes  on  West  Sixtv-second  Street.  It  is  now  completing  an 
additional  one  for  colored  people  on  West  Sixty-third  Street.  One 
of  its  structures  on  West  Sixty-ninth  Street  is  devoted  entirely  to 
self-supporting  women. 

THE  first  aim  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  has 
been  to  supply,  at  the  minimum  rental,  apartments  for  working 
men  and  women  that  should  in  every  respect  be  homes,  and 
eliminate,  or  at  any  rate  reduce,  the  evils  due  to  the  overcrowding 
that  has  been  considered  inseparable  from  tenement  life.  The  old 
tenement  was  characterized  by  rooms  completely  dark,  or  on  meager 
airshafts,  dark  halls  partly  lighted  by  gas,  horrible  and  defective 
toilet  arrangements,  evil  smells,  noise,  little  or  no  janitor  service, 
and  either  ineffective  heating  arrangements  or  none  at  all.  Before 
these  businesslike  philanthropists  studied  the  subject  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  all  these  horrors  were  inseparable  from  making  a  tene¬ 
ment  a  paying  investment.  Now  they  have  proven,  emphatically,  that 
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these  evil  conditions  need  not  exist,  by  erecting  their  model  dwellings 
after  a  plan  that  provides  apartments  in  which  every  room  has  a 
window  opening  to  the  free  air,  either  directly  on  the  street  or  on  a 
large  court,  and  which  are  sanitary,  clean,  economical  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  every  respect. 

How  well  they  have  lived  up  to  their  intention  to  plan  and  build 
apartments  that  should  provide  real  homes  is  evident  when  the  con¬ 
veniences  they  furnish  are  noted.  All  the  suites,  except  in  the  houses 
first  built,  have  steam  heat,  hot  water,  private  toilet,  porcelain  tubs,  large 
sink  and  drain  boards,  large  dressers  and  drawers,  plenty  of  closets,  gas 
ranges  on  which  there  need  be  no  rent  or  deposit,  and  meters  of  the 
quarter-deposit  kind.  There  are  also  public  and  tub  shower  baths, 
steam  dryers  in  the  basement,  washlines  on  the  roof,  and  private  baths 
in  the  four-room  suites.  Hot  water  is  supplied  in  unlimited  quantities. 
The  tenants  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  janitors,  for  each  building  has 
its  corps  of  engineers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  porters  and  scrubwomen, 
and  the  office  in  each  building  attends  promptly  to  all  reasonable 
requests  for  repairs.  Telephone  messages  are  delivered  free  of  charge 
up  to  half-past  nine  at  night.  Such  a  system  of  supervision  is  carried 
on  that  there  can  be  no  crowded  stoops,  no  garbage  on  the  landings, 
and  the  amount  of  noise  allowed  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

These  buildings  are  of  what  is  called  slow-burning  construction, 
and  so  practically  fireproof  are  they  that  in  the  entire  thirteen  years 
the  organization  has  been  in  existence,  the  loss  has  been  less  than  six 
hundred  dollars,  the  largest  of  which  was  four  hundred  dollars  from 
a  fire  in  a  basement.  Even  in  this  case  the  tenants  in  the  building 
were  not  aware  of  the  fire  until  it  had  been  extinguished.  The  stair¬ 
ways  and  halls  are  fireproof,  made  of  cement  and  steel,  and  thus  the 
maximum  amount  of  cleanliness  is  possible.  The  buildings  are 
arranged  to  provide  two  rooms,  two  rooms  and  private  bath,  three 
rooms,  three  rooms  and  private  bath,  four  rooms  and  private  bath, 
five  rooms  and  bath,  and  in  some  cases  a  shower  bath  is  substituted 
in  place  of  the  tub  bath.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  steam  heated,  but 
in  one  or  two  cases,  where  specially  cheap  accommodation  is  wanted, 
steam  heat  is  omitted. 

It  is  a  fact  that  life  in  one  of  these  apartments  is,  the  cost  con¬ 
sidered,  close  to  ideal.  It  is  economical,  and  unapproachable  as  far 
as  cleanliness  and  environment  are  concerned.  These  rents  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  asked  by  owners  of  the  most  disreputable 
tenements;  yet  figuring  on  this  basis,  and  furnishing  all  the  extras 
noted,  this  semi-philanthropic  association  finds  it  can  earn  ten  per 
cent,  gross  on  its  investment,  which  means  between  five  and  six  per 
cent.  net.  The  workingman  living  in  the  ordinary  tenement  finds 
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himself  obliged  to  buy  coal  to  heat  water,  to  cook  and  heat  the  rooms. 
This  means,  of  course,  keeping  a  fire  going  at  a  very  considerable 
expense,  when  coal  by  the  bucketful  is  about  eleven  dollars  a  ton. 
Furnished  as  they  are  with  gas  for  cooking  and  an  unlimited  supply 
of  hot  water,  the  tenants  of  the  model  tenements  can  eliminate  all  this 
heating  and  cooking  expense.  They  can  have  cleanliness  without 
cost  or  trouble,  and  they  can  use  gas  at  the  time  needed  for  cooking, 
and  no  longer.  The  saving  is  considerable. 

The  amount  of  rent  asked  for  all  these  conveniences  and  accom¬ 
modations  seems  almost  ridiculous.  The  company  makes  it  a  practice 
to  establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  regular  rates  of  the  district.  Two- 
room,  steam-heated  apartments  range  from  two  dollars  and  twenty 
cents  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  two  rooms  with  a 
private  bath  can  be  had  for  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a 
week.  A  four-room  and  bath  suite  can  be  had  for  five  dollars  and 
thirty  cents  a  week.  In  non-steam  heated  apartments  two  rooms  can 
be  had  for  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  to  three  dollars  and  five  cents 
a  week,  and  four  rooms  for  four  dollars.  When  one  considers  that 
this  is  not  for  cheap,  dirty  lodgings,  but  for  a  little  home  that  is  full 
of  sunshine  and  air,  it  seems  that  the  Company  has  achieved  a  really 
great  good. 

ANOTHER  side  of  the  organization’s  activity  is  its  suburban 
colony  which,  as  it  furnishes  workingmen  with  small  income 
an  opportunity  to  possess  a  home  and  land  in  the  country, 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  tenement  side  of  the  work,  if  not  more  so. 
On  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  about  half  an  hour  by  trolley  from 
City  Hall,  New  York,  the  Company  has  purchased  some  land  and 
established  a  colony  that  is  called  Homewood.  What  has  been 
achieved  there  is  briefly  stated  as  follows:  There  has  been  built  up 
a  little  village  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  on  plots  varying 
from  thirty  to  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet,  occupied  by  buildings  of  a 
simple  but  pretty  and  thoroughly  well-built  character,  the  invest¬ 
ments  averaging  about  four  thousand  dollars.  The  streets  are  well 
macadamized,  the  sidewalks  are  paved,  there  are  pretty  lawns  before 
each  house  and  shade  trees  planted  at  the  edges  of  the  streets.  The 
best  kind  of  sewage  system  has  been  installed.  In  a  word,  a  healthy 
pretty  little  community  has  been  established,  and  any  man  who 
can  afford  to  pay  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  house  rent  can  become 
a  member  of  this  community,  and  be  at  the  same  time  on  the  way 
to  becoming  an  owner  of  his  own  home. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  acceptable  proposition  than 
this  for  any  working  man  or  woman  who  cares  for  the  country  and 
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wishes  to  own  a  home  with  grounds  about  it.  In  fact,  the  opportunity 
to  own  a  house  at  such  a  modest  monthly  payment  would  seem  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  Home-building  schemes  are  only  too  frequently 
organized  by  unscrupulous  concerns  which  take  every  opportunity 
to  get  the  property  back,  under  one  excuse  or  another.  Homewood 
is  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  home  builder,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  help  him  meet  the  obligations  he  has  taken  upon  himself. 
Where  the  ordinary  commercial  home-building  company  requires 
a  large  preliminary  payment,  this  concern  asks  of  those  people  who 
wish  to  oecome  owners  in  Homewood  a  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  in 
cash  on  the  estimated  cost  of  their  house  and  grounds.  On  receipt 
of  this  cash  payment  the  house  is  erected  and  the  deed  to  it  given  to 
the  home  owner.  He  is  then  required  to  pay  a  certain  monthly 
amount  which  will,  in  a  term  of  twenty  years,  pay  up  the  remaining 
amount  due  on  the  house,  and  interest  on  deferred  payments.  In  its 
endeavor  to  protect  the  home  owner  and  his  family,  the  Company 
insures  the  life  of  a  man  for  one-half  of  the  price  of  the  house.  An 
ordinary  life  policy,  with  a  twenty-year  settlement  provision,  is  taken 
out  at  an  advantageous  rate  in  a  friendly  insurance  company,  and 
this  premium  is  included  in  the  monthly  payment  asked  from  the  home 
owner.  This  feature  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  man’s  family 
will  not  be  forced  to  give  up  the  house  in  case  of  his  death. 

The  story  of  one  home  owner  will  give  a  good  idea  of  how  the 
system  works  out.  This  man,  who  was  a  foreman  in  a  factory, 
became  a  purchaser  of  an  eight-room  house  and  lot  at  a  valuation  of 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  He  was  insured  for 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  at  his  own  suggestion  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  the  extra  expense.  His  eight-room  house  and  grounds 
and  insurance  were  costing  him  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty-five 
cents  a  month,  and  he  made  his  payments  until  he  owed  only  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  Owing  to  changes  of  conditions 
in  his  factory  he  was  reduced  to  the  bench  by  an  unfriendly  manager, 
put  on  half  time  and  after  struggling  along  for  quite  a  period,  became 
despondent  and  died.  There  was,  as  can  be  seen,  about  two  hundred 
dollars  more  to  pay  on  the  house  beyond  the  money  from  the  insurance. 
This  amount  could,  of  course,  have  easily  been  borrowed  on  his 
equity  in  the  house  since  he  held  the  deed  to  it,  but  he  had  been 
insured  in  a  beneficial  order  for  one  thousand  dollars  and  his  wife 
was  able  not  only  to  meet  the  two  hundred  dollars  obligation,  but 
had  capital  in  hand  besides.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  president  of 
the  Company  this  extra  money  was  placed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
take  care  of  all  taxes  for  ten  vears,  and  she  thus  found  herself  in  full 
possession  of  her  house  without  any  obligation. 
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A  PHILANTHROPY  ON  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES 

AS  IN  the  case  of  the  New  York  tenements,  Homewood  is  a 
paying  investment,  and  it  has  the  same  careful  supervision 
to  guarantee  that  its  standard  of  appearance  will  be  kept  up. 
It  is  truly  a  charming  place  to  live  in.  It  would  seem  almost  impos¬ 
sible  elsewhere  to  get  so  many  advantages  for  so  little  outlay. 

That  the  public  wants  the  kind  of  homes  that  are  being  furnished 
by  this  organization  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  losses  from  vacancies 
have  averaged  only  four  per  cent,  and  that  at  the  present  time  the 
proportion  of  vacancies  in  all  the  Company’s  model  tenements  is  only 
about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Surely  it  would  seem  that  this 
system  has  attacked  the  housing  problem  and  met  it  successfully, 
and  that  what  it  has  done,  though  of  special  effect  in  New  York,  is 
applicable  along  the  same  lines  in  almost  every  community  where 
there  are  wage  earners  of  moderately  small  income.  Its  handling 
of  the  problem  it  has  met  is  unique,  though  abroad  there  have  been 
institutions  and  organizations  along  somewhat  similar  lines.  In 
London  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  improved  homes  for  wage  earners.  The  work  of  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwelling  Company  of  London,  which  handles  chiefly  city 
property,  the  Artisans’  and  General  Laborers’  Dwellings  Company, 
mostly  suburban,  and  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  in  London,  which 
is  of  a  semi-charitable  character  and  pays  but  three  per  cent,  furnish 
by  their  success  a  suggestion  of  what  can  be  done  in  America  by  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  or  other  organizations  modeled 
on  the  same  plan. 

To  anyone  desiring  to  effect  tenement  legislation  in  any  city  the 
achievement  of  this  association  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  example 
to  point  to.  Its  representatives  appeared  before  the  legislature  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  were  largely  influential  in  bringing 
about  the  Tenement  Law  of  that  year.  It  was  the  showing  that  they 
were  able  to  make  before  Governor  Odell,  according  to  his  own 
admission,  that  caused  him  to  sign  the  Tenement  Law.  As  a  result 
tenement  conditions  have  improved  so  in  New  York  that  there  are 
now  only  forty-five  lives  a  year  lost  in  tenement  buildings,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  law  can  point  to  the  fact  that  since  its  passage  not 
one  life  has  been  lost  in  a  structure  put  up  under  its  provisions.  What 
the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  has  learned  it  is  only  too  glad 
to  tell  other  people.  It  is  constantly  giving  the  benefit  of  its  experi¬ 
ence  to  men  erecting  tenements,  and  frequently  proffers  the  use  of 
its  own  plans.  It  aims  to  spread  as  far  as  possible  the  knowledge  of 
what  can  be  done,  and  to  provide  as  many  homes  as  it  can  of  the 
improved  kind  for  people  who  need  them. 
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SOME  FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH  TAPESTRIES 
FROM  THE  PIERPONT  MORGAN  COLLECTION 

ROM  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  the  wail  goes  up 
that  the  choicest  of  its  historical  pictures,  statuary, 
tapestries  and  other  rare  works  of  art  are  being  taken 
to  America  by  wholesale,  and  that,  if  American 
millionaires  continue  to  develop  their  already  pro¬ 
nounced  taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  the  artists 
and  craftsmen  of  bygone  times,  Europe  will  eventually 
have  very  little  left  but  American  dollars.  Italy  has  built  a  high 
and  supposedly  collector-tight  legislative  wall  around  her  treasures, 
and  even  staid  old  England  is  getting  excited  over  the  frequency  with 
which  her  impoverished  nobles  yield  to  the  golden  temptation  and 
consent  to  the  exile  of  their  family  art  treasures  to  the  new  world. 

While  we  take  much  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  developing  an  art  of  our  own,  we  nevertheless  retain 
sufficient  interest  in  our  European  ancestors  to  feel  that  their  work 
is  as  much  our  heritage  as  if  we  had  never  ventured  across  the  ocean 
to  establish  the  one  essentially  modern  civilization.  We  are  proud 
of  our  progressiveness ;  proud  as  yet  of  the  very  things  which  we  will 
later  disown  as  the  crudities  of  childhood,  but  we  have  already  reached 
the  point  where  we  are  no  longer  proud  of  our  cleverness  as  imitators. 
We  have  grown  to  want  the  real  thing  and  to  value  it  for  what  it  is, 
and  every  year  sees  fresh  evidences  of  this  new  discrimination  in  our 
all-embracing  acquisitiveness. 

Our  quickened  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  rare  old 
pieces  of  craftsmanship,  as  well  as  of  pictures  and  statues,  is  largely 
owing  to  that  eager  connoisseur  and  indefatigable  collector,  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  who  has  so  immensely  enriched  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  with  wonderful  carvings  in  wood  and  stone,  tapestries, 
pictures  and  all  manner  of  things  which  speak  eloquently  of  the  life 
and  inspiration  of  the  ages  which  produced  them.  Mr.  Morgan 
has  a  special  fondness  for  tapestries,  probably  because  really  good 
examples  of  the  art  of  tapestry  weaving  not  only  utter  the  last  word 
in  skilled  craftsmanship,  but  also  reflect  with  amazing  vividness  the 
great  events  of  their  times,  set  forth  as  they  are  with  abundant  details 
of  architecture  and  costumes  that  bring  before  us  pictures  of  the 
intimate  life  of  each  country  as  well  as  of  its  individual  beliefs, 
aspirations  and  characteristics, — an  historical  as  well  as  an  artistic 
record  of  the  times. 

Of  all  the  arts,  the  making  of  tapestry  was  most  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  lives  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
pictures  were  mostly  for  church  walls  and  statuary  for  public 
squares,  but  the  austere  stone  walls  of  every  castle  and  mansion  were 
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TAPESTRIES  FROM  THE  MORGAN  COLLECTION 


made  gorgeous  and  even  homelike  by  the  “hallings  of  worsted” 
which  not  only  kept  out  the  draughts,  but  served  also  as  books,  pictures 
and  picturesque  records  of  the  family  or  country,  and  furnished  an 
endless  outlet  for  the  natural  human  desire  for  expression  in  some 
form  of  creative  work.  We  all  have  pleasant  visions  of  the  lady  of  the 
castle  and  her  maidens,  weaving  the  color  and  romance  of  the  life 
about  them  into  the  tapestries  which  formed  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  family  possessions,  but,  although  we  usually  see  in  fancy  these  fair 
and  noble  needlewomen  in  the  setting  of  a  feudal  castle,  the  craft  is 
as  old  as  our  civilization,  and  its  practice  was  world-wide.  We  find 
our  first  actual  account  of  it  in  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  the 
veil  of  the  temple  and  the  curtain  of  the  tabernacle  in  Jerusalem, 
but  it  had  already  been  long  established  in  Egypt  and  was  brought 
from  there  through  western  Asia  and  all  the  Oriental  countries,  grad¬ 
ually  finding  its  way  to  Europe  and  its  fullest  development  in  Flanders, 
France,  Germany,  England,  Italy  and  Spain.  For  a  long  time  the 
craft  was  confined  to  needlework,  but  in  the  ninth  century  the  Flem¬ 
ings  introduced  into  Europe  the  art  of  weaving  tapestry  on  a  loom, 
which  soon  superseded  the  slower  and  more  laborious  method.  The 
old  monks  were  among  the  most  skilled  weavers,  and  the  fashion  of 
hanging  the  walls  of  churches  and  cathedrals  with  gorgeous  tapestries 
in  honor  of  festivals  reached  such  a  pitch  in  the  eleventh  century  that 
it  called  down  severe  reproofs  from  the  more  ascetic  prelates. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  progress  of  the 
art  was  very  rapid,  because  with  the  advance  of  civilization  came  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  luxurious  wall  coverings  that  not  only 
rendered  the  dreary  castles  habitable,  but  also  kept  alive  the  warlike 
achievements  of  its  lord  and  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  recollection 
of  many  a  gay  hunting  or  hawking  party,  or  of  some  gorgeous  fes¬ 
tivity  that  added  to  the  glory  of  the  house.  The  tapestries  woven  in 
Arras  easily  took  first  place,  and  so  far  distanced  their  competitors 
that  the  name  of  the  town  was  used  to  indicate  the  best  tapestries, 
and  ultimately  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  synonym  for  costly 
wall  hangings.  These  tapestries  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
possessions  of  great  English  nobles,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  tapestry  weaving  into  England  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

THE  palmy  days  of  tapestry  weaving  lasted  throughout  the  four¬ 
teenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and,  until  the  tyranny 
of  the  Spaniards  almost  destroyed  the  industry  in  Belgium  and 
Flanders,  the  tapestries  of  the  Low  Countries  easily  held  first  place. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  powerful  rival  arose  when  Francis  the 
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PHAETON  BEING  RECEIVED  AT  HOME  BY  HIS  FATHER,  APOLLO  : 
FLEMISH  TAPESTRY  BY  JAN  LEYNIERS,  WHO  DIED  IN  1 686, 
ONE  OF  A  FAMOUS  FAMILY  OF  BRUSSELS  TAPESTRY  WEAVERS. 
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Prom  The  J.  Pier  pout  Morgan  Collection. 


From  The  J.  Pierpont  Morgrn  Collection. 


LATONA  BEGGING  FROM  THE  RUSTICS  FOR  FOOD  AND  SHELTER 
FOR  HERSELF  AND  BABIES  :  BEING  REFUSED  SHE  IS  PRO¬ 
CEEDING  TO  TURN  THE  RUSTICS  INTO  FROGS  :  MADE  ABOUT 
1600  IN  AN  UNKNOWN  PARISIAN  WORKSHOP. 


From.  The].  Pier  font  Morgan.  Collection.  ^  UNKN0WN  TAPESTRY  THOUGHT  TO  BE  A  GOBELIN 
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First  of  France  established  a  large  manufactory  for  tapestry  weaving 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  encouraged  Flemish  and  Italian  workmen  to 
pursue  their  craft  in  France  and  to  teach  its  secrets  to  his  own  subjects 
The  famous  Gobelin  works  were  founded  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Le  Brun,  while  soon  afterward  the  works  at  Beauvais  were  established 
under  Louis  Huiard.  During  the  sixteenth  century  Brussels  easily 
took  the  lead  of  all  Europe  in  tapestry  weaving,  but  by  the  eighteenth 
century  the  renowned  ateliers  of  the  Low  Countries  had  gone  down 
before  the  full-grown  power  of  the  Gobelins. 

The  history  of  tapestry  from  the  Middle  Ages  onward  is  the  same 
as  that  of  painting,  and  the  earlier  designs  naturally  were  those  of 
the  illuminator  and  the  painter  on  glass.  But  as  the  art  progressed 
the  greatest  painters  did  not  disdain  to  make  their  cartoons  for  tapes¬ 
tries  as  finished  and  elaborate  as  their  paintings,  and  to  bow  to  the 
fact  that  these  cartoons  must  be  submitted  to  the  master  weaver  and 
translated  into  the  terms  of  the  textile  art  rather  than  copied  as  paint¬ 
ings.  The  subjects  were  taken  from  profane  and  sacred  history, 
romance  and  legend,  and  showed  a  queer  mixture  of  ancient  and 
contemporary  events.  The  French  and  Flemish  tapestries  from 
Mr.  Morgan’s  private  collection,  which  we  illustrate  here,  are  beauti¬ 
ful  examples  of  this  later  development  of  the  art.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  archaic  style  seen  in  earlier  pieces,  but  rather  an  exuberance  of 
form  and  color  and  an  abundance  of  detail  such  as  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  Rubens  and  his  followers.  The  French  piece  is  a  spirited  portrayal 
of  a  battle  scene,  realistically  done,  but  we  see  in  all  the  mythological 
subjects  the  most  naive  Flemish  interpretation  of  the  old  Greek 
myths  and,  while  we  may  smile  at  the  picture  of  a  middle-aged  Apollo 
with  a  full  beard  and  a  wrinkled  brow,  we  yet  acknowledge  that  to 
the  direct  Flemish  mind  this  must  have  been  the  only  proper  present¬ 
ment  of  the  parent  of  Phaeton,  as  such  a  well-grown  son  could  hardly 
belong  to  the  beautiful  and  ever-youthful  sun  god.  If  it  seemed  all 
right  to  painters  to  depict  Greek  gods  and  goddesses  as  respectable 
and  substantial  Flemish  burghers  and  matrons,  dressed  either  in 
the  prevailing  mode  of  their  time  and  country  or  in  a  very  Flemish 
interpretation  of  what  Greek  costumes  might  have  been,  it  was  not 
for  the  tapestry  weaver  to  assert  his  right  of  translation  in  the  direction 
of  making  his  tapestries  more  realistic.  So  it  is  that  these  solid  figures, 
ludicrous  as  they  may  seem  in  relation  to  one’s  preconceived  ideas  of 
celestial  Greeks,  are  much  more  valuable  to  us  of  this  day  than  if 
the  workers  had  been  more  imaginative  and  less  honest  in  recording 
their  own  times. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES, 
BOTH  TO  BE  BUILT  OF  CE¬ 
MENT  ON  METAL  LATH 

E  feel  that  in  the  two  cement 
houses  published  in  this  issue  we 
are  giving  to  our  readers  two  of 
the  most  successful  designs  that 
have  yet  appeared  in  the  Craftsman  house 
series.  Neither  one  is  a  very  cheap  house, 
for  the  bungalow,  as  nearly  as  we  can  say 
from  a  rough  estimate,  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $7,500  to  build,  and  the 
two-story  house 
could  hardlv  be 
done 

$12,000.  This, 
however,  is 
merely  a  tenta¬ 
tive  estimate,  as 
the  prices  would 
vary  greatly 
with  the  cost  of 
labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  in  different 
localities.  By 
careful  study  of 
the  list  of  mate¬ 
rials  which  we 
prepare  and  will 
send  on  request,  the  exact  cost 
of  either  house  in  any  part  of 
the  country  could  easily  be  estimated  by  a 
local  builder,  as  local  material  would  be  used. 

The  two-story  house,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
plete  balance  which  is  maintained  in  the 
design,  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  old 
Dutch  Colonial  houses,  although  it  has  not 
a  single  feature  that  could  be  said  to  be 
even  derived  from  this  style.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  modern  house,  and  also  essentially 
a  Craftsman  design.  The  walls  are  cement 
on  truss  metal  lath,  and  the  roof  is  made  of 
rough  red  slate  with  a  tile  ridge.  The 
chimneys  are  of  red  brick,  and  the  gutters 
and  leaders  are  all  copper.  One  parti cu¬ 
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larly  striking  feature  of  this  house  is  the 
use  of  cement  hoods  over  the  windows  and 
the  main  entrance.  These  hoods  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  same  way  as  the  walls,  the 
metal  lath  being  laid  upon  the  rafters  under¬ 
neath  and  then  cemented  on  both  sides  in 
the  regular  way.  The  brackets  that  sup¬ 
port  the  hoods  are  of  wood.  A  wide  ter¬ 
race,  which  may  be  partially  covered  with 
an  awning,  extends  the  entire  width  of  the 
house  at  the  back,  and  has  steps  leading 
down  into  the  garden.  In  addition  to  this 
the  extensions  at  either  end  of  the  house 
give  room  for  sleeping  porches  which  are 


sheltered  by  the  low  cement  parapets  with 
their  flower-boxes,  and  are  floored  either 
with  red  cement  marked  off  into  squares  or 
with  red  ruberoid,  which  has  the  same  dull 
brickish  color  and  is  soft  and  pleasing  to 
the  tread,  besides  being  very  durable  and, 
of  course,  waterproof.  The  terrace  at  the 
back  is  floored  with  red  cement,  so  that 
there  is  plenty  of  warm  color  about  the 
house  to  contrast  with  the  gray  cement. 

The  placing  and  grouping  of  the  windows 
is  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Craftsman 
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TWO-STORY  CEMENT  HOUSE  WITH  RED  SLATE 
ROOF,  TERRACE  AND  TWO  SLEEPING  PORCHES 
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CEMENT  BUNGALOW  IN  THE  CRAFTSMAN  STYLE:  A 
SMALL  HOUSE  WITH  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  ROOM  IN  IT. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  BUNGALOW,  SHOWING 
FIREPLACE  AND  OPEN  CABINETS. 


SOME  CHARACTERISTIC  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  THAT  COMPLETE 
THE  DECORATIVE  SCHEME  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES.  ALL 
ARE  MADE  OF  HAMMERED  ANTIQUE  GLASS  IN  COLORS  THAT 
HARMONIZE  WITH  THE  ROOMS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  PLACED, 
AND  ARE  FRAMED  IN  HAMMERED  COPPER.  THE  TWO  LARGER 
FIXTURES  ARE  MEANT  TO  HANG  OVER  A  LIBRARY  OR  DINING 
TABLE  WHERE  A  CONCENTRATION  OF  LIGHT  IS  REQUIRED. 
THE  LANTERNS  CARRY  OUT  THE  CRAFTSMAN  IDEA  OF  LIGHT¬ 
ING  IN  UNITS,  AND  ARE  MEANT  TO  HANG  SEPARATELY  IN 
WHATEVER  PARTS  OF  A  ROOM  LIGHTS  ARE  NEEDED. 
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designs,  and  is  very  decorative.  As  is 
shown  by  the  floor  plan,  the  house  is 
flooded  with  air  and  light  from  all  sides,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  outside  walls,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  lower  story,  is  given  over  to 
the  windows.  The  small  entry  leads  into 
a  hall  which  is  really  a  part  of  the  living 
room,  as  the  opening  into  that  room  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall  on  one  side,  the 
division  line  being  marked  only  by  a  long 
ceiling  beam  or  girder  which  affords  sup¬ 
port  to  the  lesser  beams  that  cross  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  living  room.  The  staircase,  there¬ 
fore,  is  made  one  of  the  structural  features 


rather  improves  the  draught  than  otherwise. 

A  swing  door  from  the  dining  room  opens 
into  the  pantry,  which  is  equipped  with  a 
large  cupboard  for  dishes,  a  work  table  and 
a  refrigerator.  It  communicates  with  the 
kitchen  by  a  swing  door,  and  an  outside 
door  leads  to  the  terrace,  for  convenience 
in  serving  meals  out  there  in  the  warm 
weather.  The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen 
is  as  convenient  as  that  of  the  pantry,  and 
the  servant’s  room  and  bath  open  out  of  a 
recess  in  the  kitchen.  This  provides  com¬ 
fortable  accommodation  for  the  maids,  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 


ample  space  for  books  on  the  lower  shelves 
and  for  flowers  and  pieces  of  metal  and 
pottery,  as  well  as  occasional  groups  of 
books,  on  the  top  shelf,  which  comes  just 
below  the  window  sill. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the  dining 
room  with  its  central  fireplace  flanked  with 
a  china  closet  on  either  side.  Almost  the 
entire  front  of  this  room,  like  that  of  the 
living  room,  is  taken  up  with  a  group  of 
windows.  The  fireplace  occupies  the  center 
of  the  wall  space,  because  it  is  needed  to 
close  the  vista  across  the  hall  from  the 
living  room.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  flue  up  for  a  way  and 
then  horizontally  to  the  chimney,  which 
must  also  be  utilized  by  the  kitchen  range. 
This  bend  in  the  flue  does  not  at  all  impair 
the  drawing  qualities  of  the  fireplace,  but 
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ment  of  the  interior  is  so  compact  that  the 
maximum  of  room  is  afforded  within  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  outer  walls.  The 
materials  used  are  the  same  as  in  the  larger 
house,  that  is,  the  walls  are  of  cement  on 
metal  lath,  with  a  roof  of  rough  red  slate 
and  ridges  of  tile.  The  low,  broad,  sturdy 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  use  of  buttresses, 
which  support  the  wide-eaved  roof  and  give 
strength  and  dignity  to  the  lines  of  the  wall. 
This  house  also  has  ample  window  space. 
Two  small  recessed  porches  at  one  end  of 
the  house  serve  respectively  as  entrance 
porch  and  outdoor  dining  room.  A  glass 
door  leads  from  the  entrance  porch  directly 
into  the  living  room. 

The  whole  front  of  this  room  is  taken  up 
with  the  central  group  of  windows  and  the 
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casements  set  high  on  either  side.  A  win¬ 
dow  seat  is  built  below  the  middle  group, 
and  bookcases  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
wall  space  to  the  height  of  the  casements. 
On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  is  an  open 
cabinet  for  ornaments,  curios  and  the  like. 
The  dining  room,  as  is  nearly  always  the 
case  in  a  Craftsman  house,  is  really  a  recess 
in  the  living  room.  A  sideboard  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  outside  wall,  with  three 
casement  windows  set  high  above  it.  A 
glass  uoors  leads  to  the  front  porch,  and 
the  whole  of  the  rear  wall  is  taken  up  by 
casement  windows  and  a  glass  door  leading 
to  the  rear  porch. 

A  tiny  hall  opening  from  the  other  end 
of  the  living  room  gives  access  to  the  two 
bedrooms  and  also  to  the  kitchen,  which  by 
this  means  is  entirely  shut  away  from  the 
remainder  of  the  house.  The  bath  is  so 


placed  that  it  is  accessible  from  both  bed¬ 
rooms  and  from  the  kitchen. 

The  arrangement  of  this  cottage  is  such 
that  the  housemistress  is  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  servants,  for  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  take  care  of  the  house  herself. 

As  the  servant  problem  is  getting  to  be 
more  of  a  vexed  question  each  year,  this  is 
an  important  thing  to  be  considered  in  the 
planning  of  a  house.  In  fact,  every  Crafts¬ 
man  house  is  designed  with  this  in  view. 
We  strive  to  place  the  rooms  so  that  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  shall  be  as  conveniently 
and  compactly  arranged  as  it  is  possible  to 
manage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  house  as 
simple  and  free  from  cumbersome  and  un¬ 
necessary  features  as  a  camp  might  be.  It 
is  easy  to  do  this  without  sacrificing  any 
beauty  or  home  comfort,  and  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  it  should  be  done. 


CONCERNING  THE  MILL  BILLS 

E  announced  last  month  that  here¬ 
after  we  would  add  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  Craftsman  house  a  complete 
estimate  of  the  materials  required  to  build 
it,  as  by  this  means  we  could  furnish  to 
anyone  intending  to  build  the  data  for  esti¬ 
mating  accurately  the  cost  of  putting  up 
the  house  in  his  own  locality.  This  seems 
to  us  a  much  better  plan  than  to  give  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  building,  as  prices 
of  material  and  labor  vary  so  widely  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Last  month 
we  printed  the  bill  in  full  in  the  magazine, 
but  hereafter  we  shall  make  out  the  mill 
bill,  together  with  the  specifications,  and 
hold  them  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who 
sends  for  the  plans  of  the  houses.  We 
make  this  change  because  we  find  that  print¬ 
ing  the  mill  bill 
in  the  magazine 
takes  up  more 
space  than  we  can 
afford  to  give  it 
and,  in  justice  to 
the  readers  who 
may  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  house  de¬ 
signs  published  in 
any  one  number, 
we  think  it  better 
to  devote  this 
space  to  more 
generally  interest¬ 
ing  matter  and  to 
have  the  mill  bills 
printed  separately 
and  sent  to  any  subscriber  with  the  house 
plans  upon  request. 

Also,  we  will  give  with  pleasure  any  other 
information  that  may  be  needed  to  make 
quite  clear  our  ideas  regarding  the  building, 
decoration  and  furnishing  of  Craftsman 
houses.  We  have  many  times  given  in  the 
magazine  schemes  for  decoration,  formulae 
for  finishing  woods  and  walls,  hints  as  to 
draperies,  metal  work  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  ; — in  fact,  suggestions  for  a  complete 
scheme  of  furnishing.  It  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  and  undesirable  to  repeat  these  instruc¬ 
tions  with  every  issue  and  in  connection 
with  each  different  house,  but  we  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  supply  them  to  home  builders 
who  may  find  them  helpful  in  solving  their 
own  special  problems  in  building,  finishing 
the  woodwork,  decoration  and  furnishing. 


BUNGALOW  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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Simply  Turn  the 
Faucet  and  Get 
Thick,  Hot  Suds 

h 


The  -RICHMOND"  Soap  Saver 


The  “Richmond*  SOAP  SAVER  puts  an  end  to 
•loppy  sinks — smeary  soap  dishes — slippery  cakes 
of  soap  and  slimy  hands. 

In  the  Laundry,  the  “Richmond*  SOAP  SAVER 
puts  an  end  to  the  needless  rubbing  which  wears  out 
clothes  before  their  time.  It  gives  a  suds  which  dis¬ 
solves  the  dirt,  which  a  soap  when  used  by  hand  can 
never  do.  Its  suds,  being  scientifically  proportioned, 
wash  freely  from  the  clothes  and  leave  no  residue  of 
soap  to  rot  the  delicate  fabrics. 

In  the  Kitchen,  the  “Richmond*  SOAP 
SAVER  puts  an  end  to  the  drudgery  of 
dishwashing.  Simply  place  dishes,  silver, 
glassware  under  its  creamy  suds  for  an 
instant,  then  just  rinse  and  wipe. 

The  Richmond*  SOAP  SAVER  puts 
an  instant  automatic  end  to  waste;  to 


WRITE  TODAY 

We  have  a  very  special 
offer  to  make  to  Crafts¬ 
man  readers  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  specialty  into 
the  best  homes  —  so 
write  today  for  full 
details. 


unsightly  soap  dishes;  to  the  nuisance  of  using  up 
the  odds  and  ends  of  soap.  A  single  turn  of  the 
faucet  gives  you  a  handful  of  delightful  creamy 
suds. 

The  ‘Richmond*  SOAP  SAVER  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  hot  water  faucet,  and  can  be 
easily  attached  to  it. 

It  gives  you,  instead,  two  faucets — one  for  clean, 
hot  water — the  other  for  thick,  hot  suds. 

Each  “Richmond*  SOAP  SAVER  is 
guaranteed  to  operate  perfectly.  The 
reservoir  is  five  inches  in  height  and 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
valve  and  fittings  are  of  the  very  best 
type.  The  material  is  of  brass  through 
out  and  is  triple  nickel-plated  and 
highly  polished. 


222  Terminal  Bldg. 
Park  Ave.,  and  41st  Street, 


New  York 


The  M^Crum-Howell  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Richmond!  Heating  Systems,  “Richmond*  Enameled  Ware,  “Richmond*  Suction  Cleaners 
Two  factories  at  Uniontown,  Pa. — One  at  Norwich,  Conn. — One  at  Racine,  Wis, 
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A  CONCRETE  HOUSE  DESIGN¬ 
ED  FOR  LIFE  IN  A  WARM, 
SUNNY  CLIMATE :  BY  CHARLES 
ALMA  BYERS 

HE  belief  held  by  many  architects 
that  concrete  is  the  building  material 
of  the  future  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground,  judging  by  the  number  of 
concrete  houses  that  are  being  built  and  the 
designs  that  are  being  developed  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  this 
construction.  This  has 
been  the  country  of 
the  wooden  dwelling, 
but  with  the  growing 
scarcity  of  wood  and 
the  consequent  high 
price  of  lumber  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  more  and 
more  directed  to¬ 
ward  other  building 
materials.  Also,  the 
use  of  concrete  bids 
fair  to  bring  in  a 
totally  different  type 
of  architecture  which 
may  be  reminiscent 
either  of  the  Italian 
villa  or  of  the  old  Mission  architecture  of 
California,  but  is  nevertheless  something 
that  is  developed  with  special  reference  to 
modem  needs  and  has  a  beauty  of  its  own. 

In  California  the  concrete  house  has  al- 


the  Mission,  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
life  in  a  warm  and  sunny  climate  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  are 
almost  tropical  in  their  luxuriance. 

This  house  was  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Rolland  Kelly,  a  Los  Angeles  architect,  and 
was  built  in  a  small  town  near  that  city. 
The  construction,  both  exterior  and  interior, 
is  of  solid  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  total 
cost  came  just  under  $6,000.  Like  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  houses  in  a  warm  country,  it  is 
but  one  story  in  height  and  covers  a  good 


CONCRETE  PERGOLA  ENTRANCE. 

deal  of  ground,  although  it  contains  only 
six  rooms,  with  a  spacious  basement  under¬ 
neath  and  a  large  screened  porch,  practi¬ 
cally  an  outdoor  living  room,  at  the  back. 


Mr.  Arthur  Rolland  Kelly,  Architect. 


CONCRETE  HOUSE  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 


most  invariably  been  modeled  upon  Mission 
lines,  but  the  cottage  shown  here  is  much 
more  suggestive  of  the  Italian  villa  and, 
while  not  as  interesting  in  some  ways  as 


Being  placed  on  a  broad  and  deep  lot,  so 
that  it  has  plenty  of  elbow  room  and  is  well 
back  from  the  street,  the  house  has  just 
those  surroundings  which  suit  best  its  type 
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Ruberoid 


A  Beautiful,  Practical,  Durable  Roofing 


4 


An  ideal  roofing  for  Craftsman  homes  is 
Ruberoid — the  peer  of  ready  roofings. 

True  to  Craftsman  principles,  it  combines 
beauty  with  simplicity — the  practical  with  the 
artistic — minimum  cost  with  maximum  service. 

Ruberoid  roofs  are  rain-proof,  snow-proof, 
heat-proof,  and  cold-proof.  Nor  will  they  take 
fire  from  flying  sparks  or  embers. 

Rich  Subdued  Colors 

No  other  roofing  possesses  the  artistic  quali¬ 
ties  of  Ruberoid. 

Beautifully  subdued  reds,  browns  and  greens 
add  a  rare  color  effect  to  any  dwelling. 

And  Ruberoid  colors  are  lasting.  They  will 
neither  fade  nor  wash  out.  Because  they  are 
part  of  the  roofing  itself — impregnated  into  the 
fibre. 

A  Real  “  Craftsman  ”  Roof 

So  pliable  is  Ruberoid  that  it  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  deft  handiwork  of  Craftsman 
artisans.  Every  curve  and  angle  of  a  roof  can 
be  followed  without  injury  to  its  texture. 

Although  laid  in  strips  Ruberoid  gives  prac¬ 
tically  a  one-piece  roof  when  completed. 


Think  of  this  tremendous  advantage  over  the 
many  hundred  pieced  shingle  roofs,  with  every 
shingle  edge  a  chance  for  a  leak. 

18  Years’  Service 

The  first  Ruberoid  roofs — laid  over  18  years 
ago — still  look  good  for  many  years  of  service 
— still  flexible,  still  water-proof  and  weather- 
tight. 

In  these  18  years,  over  300  substitutes  for 
Ruberoid  have  been  marketed.  Some  looked 
like  Ruberoid,  others  had  names  like  Ruberoid. 
There  the  similarity  ended.  For  none  could 
give  the  service  of  Ruberoid — few  were  worthy 
of  the  name  “roofing.” 

“All  About  Roofing” 

For  over  18  years  Ruberoid’s  manufacturers 
have  been  carefully  testing  it  with  every  other 
roofing  made.  Interesting  facts  have  been 
developed  about  shingle,  tar,  asphalt,  slate  and 
metal  roofs,  as  a  result  of  comparisons  with 
Ruberoid.  These  are  contained  in  the  book, 
“All  About  Roofing,”  which  is  mailed  free 
upon  request.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 


The 

Dept.  105-G 


Standard  Paint 

105-1  William  Street 


Company 

New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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of  architecture.  Seen  from  the  front,  it  is 
embowered  in  large  pepper  trees  which 
form  an  arch  of  lacy  foliage.  The  lawn  in 
front  is  unbroken  by  flowers  or  shrubbery, 
forming  a  smooth  sweep  of  turf  on  either 
side  of  the  wide  cement  walk  which  leads  to 
the  front  steps,  and  there  branches  to  pass 
around  the  house  on  either  side.  A  small 
simple  fountain,  with  a  circular  cement 
basin,  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  lawn  on 
either  side  of  this  walk.  A  mass  of  shrub- 

_ _ _ _ 


CONCRETE  TERRACE  AND  PORCH  PILLARS. 


bery  close  to  the  house  relieves  the  severity 
of  the  plain  concrete  walls,  and  connects 
the  building  with  the  garden  around  it.  The 
steps,  which  are  very  broad  and  shallow, 
giving  a  stately  effect  to  the 
approach,  lead  up  to  a  terrace 
floored  with  cement  and  en¬ 
closed  by  low  concrete  para¬ 
pets.  On  either  side  of  the 
step  and  enclosed  by  the  para¬ 
pets  a  small  space  of  open 
ground  is  planted  with  flow¬ 
ers,  so  that  the  effect  of  bloom 
and  foliage  is  brought  almost 
into  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  small  portico  shelters  a 
part  of  the  terrace,  and  with¬ 
in  this  again  are  boxes  and 
jars  of  tropical  plants. 

Another  concrete  terrace 
extends  from  the  back  of 
the  house  fifty  feet  into  the 
garden.  This  terrace  is  sheltered  by  a  per¬ 
gola  made  of  eucalyptus  trunks  with  the 
bark  left  on, — the  rustic  effect  showing  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  square  cement  pillars 


upon  which  the  overhead  construction  rests. 
Climbing  roses  are  trained  over  all  these 
pillars  and  will  in  time  form  a  complete 
roof  of  green,  a  fragrant  midsummer  room. 

The  house  has  a  frontage  of  fifty-two 
feet,  but  with  its  plain  massive  form  and 
the  flat  sunken  concrete  roof,  it  gives  the 
effect  of  covering  much  more  ground  than 
it  really  does.  As  the  roof  is  sunk  below 
the  upper  edge  of  the  walls,  the  latter  are 
finished  with  a  coping  of  red  tile  which 
blends  admirably  with  the 
deep  warm  cream  tone  of  the 
concrete  exterior  of  the  house. 

The  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
terior  is  very  simple,  care  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  to  give  as  much 
openness  and  freedom  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  living  rooms.  The 
front  door  opens  directly  into 
the  living  room,  and  beyond  is 
the  dining  room,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  broad  arch. 
To  the  left  is  the  library,  and 
back  of  this  is  the  kitchen  with 
a  large  pantry  and  a  screened 
porch.  To  the  right  are  two 
bedrooms  with  a  bathroom 
and  two  large  closets  be¬ 
tween.  The  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  is  such  that  one 
standing  inside  the  front  door 
may  look  through  living  room  and  dining 
room  into  the  pergola  at  the  back,  making 
the  flowers  and  fountains  seem  almost  a  part 
of  the  house,  and  add  to  the  sense  of  space. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  CONCRETE  HOUSE. 

As  reinforced  concrete  is  used  not  only 
for  the  outside  walls,  but  for  the  partition 
walls,  the  ceiling,  the  floor  supports,  the 
basement  walls  and  flooring  and  also  the 
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To  the  builders  of  homes: 


The  Original  Reflector  Gas  Heater 


Experience  has  doubtless  taught 
you  the  futility  of  expecting 
to  find  any  central  heating  sys¬ 
tem  free  from  certain  inherent 
faults. 


You  have  learned  that  the  sys¬ 
tems  commonly  employed  for 
house-heating  are  more  or  less 
“  inflexible.” 


In  other  words,  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  time  you  have  either  a 
feast  or  a  famine  of  heat. 


In  severe  weather  it  is  possible 
to  be  comfortable;  but  the 
coming  of  cool  mornings  and 
evenings  and  warm  days  means 
shiver  at  breakfast  and  bed¬ 
time  or  swelter  through  the 

'The  mission  style  of  the  Reznor  Reflector  Grate  Heater 

And  this  is  a  condition  almost  impossible  to  alter  when  the  heat  is  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  central  plant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Reznor  Reflector  Gas 
Heater,  it  could  not  be  ameliorated  without  inconvenience  to  a  marked 
degree. 


So  the  Reznor  has  been  eagerly  accepted  as  an  ideal  solution 
of  a  vexatious  problem  by  hundreds  of  home  builders,  be¬ 
cause  it  affords  the  widest  possible  range  of  heating  and 
each  room  can  be  equipped  with  an  independent  heating 
plant,  controlled  absolutely  by  the  turn  of  a  valve. 

The  Reznor  can  be  used  wherever  gas — manufactured  or 
natural — is  available  for  heating  purposes. 

It  is  markedly  economical  of  fuel,  and  wonderfully  efficient, 
because  equipped  with  a  type  of  burner  that  converts 
every  atom  of  the  gas  into  heat. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  only  gas  heater  that  actually  does 
reflect  heat. 

Its  flame  is  the  deep,  rich  yellow  of  the  illuminating  gas 
flame — and  no  other  flame  can  be  reflected. 

Since  the  introduction  last  year  ot  the  two  styles  of  Reznor 
grate  heaters  (one  of  which  is  illustrated  above)  thousands 


of  this  type  have  been  sold — not  only  for  all-winter  use  in 
city  homes,  but  for  bungalows  and  cottages  wherever  gas 
can  be  conveniently  had. 

The  various  types  of  the  Reznor  Reflector  Heater  are  now  in 
use  in  more  than  half  a  million  homes;  and  the  yearly  in¬ 
crease  of  sales  is  evidence,of  the  Reznor’s  splendid  efficiency. 

Built  into  the  fireplace  the  Reznor  becomes  a  permanent  and 
sightly  fixture,  and  it  is  as  lasting  as  the  house  itself. 

Take  up  this  matter  at  once,  if  you  are  building,  or  if  you  are 
remodeling  your  home. 

If  you  do  not  know  of  a  Reznor  dealer  conveniently  near,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the  catalog  and  full  particulars 
about  the  Reznor  line. 

But  do  not  accept  a  heater  that  looks  like  the  Reznor,  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  as  the  Reznor.  Every  genuine  Reznor  has 
the  name  stamped  in  the  metal  of  the  back. 

Look  up  your  Reznor  dealer  today,  or  write  us  direct. 


REZNOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  HILL  ST.,  MERCER,  PA. 

Chicago  Pittsburg  Los  Angeles  Kansas  City  Toronto 
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furnace  pipe,  the  house  is  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof  throughout.  The  interior  walls  are 
plastered  and  tinted,  and  the  little  woodwork 
that  is  used  is  of  fumed  oak. 

TWO  SEASIDE  COTTAGES 
BUILT  OF  CONCRETE 

AN  unusual  and  interesting  form  of 
concrete  construction  is  shown  in 
some  little  seaside  cottages  or 
bungalows  that  have  been  built  by 
The  Gilbert  Building  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  idea  is  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
himself,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  he  has 
carried  out  the  principle  of  giving  to  a 
concrete  house  the  form  of  having  been 
molded  rather  than  built,  has  done  a  good 
deal  toward  showing  the  possibilities  of 
concrete  as  a  material  to  be  used  for  the 
entire  house. 

We  give  illustrations  of  two  of  these  cot¬ 
tages,  which  are  in  a  manner  typical  be¬ 
cause  they  show  so  clearly  the  principles  of 
both  design  and  construction.  One  was 
built  for  Mr.  George  Braidwood  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  the  other  for  Mr.  R.  C.  Williams, 
Jr.,  at  Strathmore,  N.  J.,  between  Atlantic 
City  and  Cape  May.  Both  were  designed  by 
Mr.  S.  D.  Hawley,  a  Philadelphia  archi¬ 
tect  with  an  independent  point  of  view. 

The  charm  of  these  cottages 
is  their  absolute  fitness  to 
their  seaside  surroundings. 

Both  are  built  on  the  beach, 
and  both  seem  to  belong  to 
the  sands  and  to  stand  solidly 
against  the  ocean  winds.  In 
Mr.  Braidwood’s  cottage  there 
is  a  decided  suggestion  of  the 
old  Egyptian  feeling,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  square  tapering 
columns  that  support  the  roof 
in  front  where  it  extends  over 
the  veranda.  Mr.  Williams’ 
cottage  is  more  reminiscent  of 
the  old  Mexican  adobe  houses 
still  to  be  seen  in  California. 

Both  buildings  have  walls, 
floors  and  roof  made  entirely  of  reinforced 
concrete,  inlaid  with  tiles  of  brick.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Williams’  cottage  the 
use  of  inlay  on  the  exterior  is  very  strik¬ 
ing,  giving  a  gay  and  almost  barbaric 
effect  that  is  well  suited  to  seashore 
life  in  the  summer.  The  Braidwood  cot¬ 
tage  is  more  severe,  almost  all  the  deco¬ 
rative  inlay  work  having  been  reserved  for 


the  interior.  The  interiors  of  both  cottages 
show  walls,  floors,  overhead  beams  and 
chimneypiece  of  the  concrete,  which  is 
merely  scraped  with  a  stiff  brush  while 
somewhat  “green,”  to  give  it  a  soft  matt 
surface. 

The  form  of  construction  varies  but  little 
in  these  bungalows.  Some  have  basements 
and  some  are  built  with  the  single  story. 
Some  have  double  curtain  walls  of  metal 
lath  with  an  air  space  between,  and  others 
are  built  with  walls  of  solid  concrete.  What¬ 
ever  the  form  of  construction,  the  buildings 
have  proven  entirely  free  from  dampness 
both  inside  and  out, — a  fact  owing  to  the 
waterproofing  compound  which  fills  all 
pores  and  voids  in  the  mass.  This  com¬ 
pound  Comes  in  a  paste-like  form  and  is 
mixed  with  the  water  used  in  wetting  down 
the  sand  and  cement.  The  one  necessary 
thing  is  that  the  sand  be  perfectly  clean,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  waterproof  mud.  The 
waterproofing  compound  forms  crystals 
which  not  only  make  the  mass  absolutely 
impervious  to  dampness,  but  also  help  to 
make  it  a  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold. 

The  roof  slabs  are  about  two  inches  thick 
and  finished  smooth.  These  are,  of  course, 
waterproofed  and  are  regarded  by  the 
builders  as  forming  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
waterproof  quality  of  the  concrete.  In  one 


MR.  BRAIDWOOD  S  SEASIDE  COTTAGE. 

of  the  houses  stones  were  used  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chimney,  probably  with  the  idea 
of  decreasing  the  possibility  of  the  concrete 
cracking  from  the  heat.  It  has  since  been 
found  that  had  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
waterproofing  compound  been  used,  the 
stones  would  not  have  been  necessary  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  affording  more  in¬ 
terest  to  the  construction  by  a  variation  in 
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Shades 
Of  the  Orient 


The  wonderfully  artistic  designs  and 
superb  colorings  of  the  finest  Kashmirs, 
Kazaks,  Bokharas,  Serebends  and  other 
famous  Oriental  Rugs  are  exactly  reproduced 
in  the  “HARTFORD  SAXONY.”  It  is 
justly  called  “The  Oriental  of  America.” 

Like  the  genuine  antique  orientals,  the 
HARTFORD -SAXONY”  is  woven  from 
selected  wools  and  colored  with  choicest  dyes. 

It  has  the  same  deep,  compact  pile  which  will 
not  mat  or  gather  dust,  and  is  peculiarly  woven  so 
as  to  offer  least  resistance  to  the  tread — thus  insuring 
unlimited  service.  Age  and  usage  only  mellow  its 
tints  and  give  it  a  silvery  sheen. 

The  “Hart ford- Saxony”  Rug 

offers  all  the  opulent  beauty,  all  the  remarkable  durability  of 
the  finest  Oriental  at  but  a  fraction  of  its  price. 

The  “HARTFORD-SAXONY”  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
American-made  rug.  It  is  a  real  rug,  not  by  any  means  to 
be  confused  with  ordinary,  so-called  rugs,  which  are  merely 
carpeting  made  in  rug  sizes. 

This  splendid  rug  can  be  had  in  all  sizes  for  private  homes 
and  public  institutions. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Booklets  of 
Beautiful  Colored  Reproductions. 

These  booklets,  to  all  purposes,  place  a  complete  rug  display 
your  home.  The  vivid  reproductions  in  actual  colors  will 
;reatly  aid  you  in  selecting  rugs  that  will  harmonize  with  your 
wall  decorations  and  furnishings.  The  information  which 
they  also  contain  will  prove  deeply  interesting  to  every 
collector  of  fine  rugs.  In  justice  to  yourself,  don’t  buy 
any  kind  of  rug  until  you  have  seen  these  booklets. 

E.  E.  Saxony 

41  Union  Square 

New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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TWO  SEASIDE  COTTAGES  OF  CONCRETE 


the  material  used  for  the  structural  features. 

While  it  is  quite  possible  to  paint  these 
concrete  cottages,  most  people  prefer  to 
leave  them  in  the  natural  tone,  especially 
when  the  concrete  is  made  of  the  beach 


sand,  as  the  harmony  of  the  building  with 
its  surroundings  is  then  complete.  By  using 
granite  sand  for  the  interior  aggregates, 
and  washing  the  concrete  with  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  acid  when  the  boards  are  first  taken 
down,  a  beautiful  surface  can  be  obtained. 
The  concrete  can  be  colored  either  by  coat¬ 
ing  or  in  the  mass 
without  interfering 
with  its  structural  or 
waterproof  qualities. 

Most  people,  however, 
prefer  to  gain  a  deco¬ 
rative  effect  by  the 
use  of  inlaid  tiles  or 
bricks  rather  than  by 
coloring  the  concrete. 

This  inlaying  is  very 
easily  done.  When  the 
walls  are  to  be  inlaid, 
either  the  tiles  them¬ 
selves  or  blocks  just 
the  same  size  are  fas¬ 
tened  in  the  wooden 
forms  in  the  right  po¬ 
sition,  and  the  con¬ 
crete  poured  around 
them.  On  the  ceiling 
beams  the  brick  or 

tiles  are  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  form  and 
the  concrete  poured  in  around  and  over  them. 

These  cottages,  substantial  and  comfort¬ 
able  as  they  are,  and  absolutely  fireproof, 
are  comparatively  cheap  to  build.  Of 


course,  the  lumber  used  for  the  forms  is 
of  the  very  cheapest  kind  and  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  at  the  seaside  the 
making  of  concrete  is  so  easy  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  natural  material,  just  as  wooden 
construction  would  be 
in  the  woods  or  a 
stone  house  in  a 
rocky  country.  For¬ 
tunately,  also,  con¬ 
crete  finds  itself  at 
home  in  almost  any 
surroundings,  for  with 
the  lessening  of  our 
wood  supply  and  the 
constantly  increasing 
cost  of  timber,  all  in¬ 
dications  are  that  con¬ 
crete  will  be  the 
building  material  of 
the  future.  This  is 
partly  due  to  its  tre¬ 
mendous  development 
under  pressure  of  the 
demand  for  suitable  casing  for  the  walls 
of  tall  steel-framed  buildings,  so  that  every 
year  brings  it  more  into  prominence  as  a 
safe,  fireproof  and  almost  indestructible 
material  for  building. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  extended  use  of  concrete  should  bring 


SHOWING  ORNAMENTED  CONCRETE  HOUSE. 


INTERIOR  OF  SEASIDE  COTTAGE 

into  being  a  new  form  of  architecture 
where  frank  admission  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  walls,  pillars  and  all  structural  feat¬ 
ures  are  poured  into  a  mold  instead  of 
being  built  up. 
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WtyttnW  ^raffle  Eugg 

♦J  Combining  all  the  poetry  and  charm  of  the  East  in  its  design,  without  the 
crudities  of  certain  Orientals,  the  WHITT ALL  ARABIC  RUG  is  offered  for 
the  adornment  of  the  artistic  home. 

•I  Whittall  Rugs  are  superior  to  any  made  in  America — their  colorings 
are  just  as  delicate  as  the  Oriental — far  more  permanent — and  they  are  moder¬ 
ately  priced. 

The  raw  wool  is  shipped  direct,  to  us  from  the  Far  Eastern  countries.  It  has 
the  peculiar  lustre,  strength  and  firmness  found  only  in  the  wool  of  hardy  mountain 
sheep.  Our  designs  are  faithful  reproductions  of  priceless  Oriental  Art  Treasures. 

The  Whittall  products  are  many  and  varied.  There  is  a  floor  covering  for 
every  scheme  of  decorative  treatment,  and  for  every  conceivable  purpose. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  WHITTALL  RUGS,  but  be  sure  the  name 
“WHITT  ALL’S”  is  woven  in  the  back.  It  is  your  guarantee  of  color,  quality, 
good  taste  and  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  send  for  our  Booklet,  “The  Mark  of  Quality.”  It’s  free  and  full  of  suggestions. 

Ask  for  it  now  while  you  think  of  it. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  WITHOUT  A  CAMERA 


that  all  who  care  to  will  be  able  to  give 
pleasure  to  themselves  and  their  friends  by 
this  means.  Many  pretty  ways  of  using  the 
little  pictures  thus  made  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  one  who  is  working  with  them, 


QUEEN  ANNE’s  LACE  IN  BLOOM. 

such  as  cards  of  greeting,  valentines,  place 
cards,  or  calendars;  in  the  latter  case  each 
month  could  be  represented  by  some  plant 
appropriate  to  it.  The  method,  as  described 
in  this  article,  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of 
blue-print  paper,  since  that  is  the  simplest 


VIOLET,  WITH  ITS  ROOT. 

I  went  to  the  woods  one  afternoon  in 
May.  It  was  a  day  that  seemed  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  spring,  as 
though,  having  thrown  off  all  encum¬ 
brances,  she  stood  revealed,  eager,  breath¬ 
ing  in  a  thousand  tiny  bodies  on  every  side. 
The  camera,  however,  seemed  to  shrink  be¬ 
fore  the  responsibility  of  portraying  such 
joy.  Translated  into  black  and  white,  all 
the  little  dancing  leaves  and  buds  would  be 
lost  in  a  solid  mass  of  foliage,  and  it  was 
they  who  spoke*  most  eloquently  of  the 
scene.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  modest  good 
taste  of  the  camera,  the  flowers  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  directly  for  themselves,  and 
— so  it  has  happened — several  of  them  have 
finally  found  their  way  onto  these  pages. 

The  process  of  photographing  flowers 
without  a  camera  is  very  simple,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  it  so 


SPRAY  OF  OATS. 


to  handle  and  also  the  least  expensive  of  the 
photographic  printing  papers  in  the  market, 
and,  too,  its  dark  blue  color  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  liked.  After  mastering  the  han¬ 
dling  of  blue  prints,  many  will  doubtless 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WITHOUT 
A  CAMERA:  BY  EVA  DEAN 

DID  you  think  that  to  be  a  photog¬ 
rapher  you  must  own  a  camera,  a 
dark  room  and  a  collection  of  de¬ 
veloping  trays,  and  that  you  must 
waste  appalling  numbers  of  expensive  films 
before  you  learn  how? 

Did  you  ever  take  a  trip  to  the  woods  or 
the  seashore  and  wish  you  could  carry  home 
with  you  some  little  picture  of  it  to  crowd 
under  the  rim  of  your  mirror  to  remind  you 
of  a  happy  day  in  the  dull  ones  that  might 
follow?  Or  was  it  a  thought  of  the  pretty 
things  you  might  have  made  for  Christmas 
that  caused  you  to  wonder  again  about  the 
cost  of  a  camera,  a  dark  room  and  an  un¬ 
certain  quantity  of  films?  And  you  might 
have  had  the  pictures  without  the  camera 
or  films,  as  you  will  soon  see. 
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Our  portfolio,  which  is  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  one  who 
writes  for  it,  gives  definite  and  practical  suggestions  in  color 
for  the  painting  and  decorating  of  every  room  in  your  house, 
with  complete  and  accurate  specifications  for  producing  the 
results  shown.  The  proper  colors  and  the  kinds  of  finishes 
to  be  used  upon  walls,  ceilings,  floors  and  woodwork  are 
suggested,  together  with  the  hangings,  rugs  and  furniture 
that  will  go  toward  producing  the  best  result.  W  rite  for  this 
portfolio  at  once  if  you  have  a  house  or  even  a  room  to  be 
decorated.  The  sending  of  the  portfolio  puts  you  under  no 
obligation  to  use  the  products  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co. , 
except  the  fact  that  you  cannot  produce  a  satisfactory  result 
without  using  the  Sherwin-Williams’  products. 


‘  Your  Home  and 
its  Decoration  ” 

is  an  attractive  200  page 
book  filled  with  practi¬ 
cal  hints  on  home  dec¬ 
oration.  Contains  12 
beautiful  color  plates 
and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  other  illustrations 
Everyone  interested  in 
correct  home  decor¬ 
ation  shopld  have  a 
copy  of  this  book. 
Price  $2.00.  Postage 
15  cents  extra. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  ^Varnishes 


Address  all  inquiries  to:  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
Decorative  Department,  619  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


An  ordinary  and  uninteresting 
room  can  be  made  delightful  by 
a  different  color  scheme,  proper 
hangings  and  floor  coverings. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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wish  to  experiment  with  other  kinds  of 
paper,  so  as  to  get  pictures  of  different 
colors.  Most  other  papers,  however,  have 
to  be  “developed”  or  “toned,”  or  both,  after 
being  printed.  Full  directions  for  handling 
each  one  will  be  found  in  the  package  con¬ 
taining  these  papers. 

The  outfit  necessary  for  i 
photographing  without  a  cam¬ 
era  is:  A  printing  frame,  cost¬ 
ing  from  fifteen  cents  upward, 
according  to  its  size,  a  sheet  of 
plain  glass  cut  exactly  the  size 
of  the  frame,  and  some  blue¬ 
print  paper.  The  paper  comes 
in  tin  tubes,  and  should  be 
carefully  protected  from  the 
light  at  all  times.  The  sensi¬ 
tive,  or  printing,  side  is  a  light 
yellow  or  greenish  yellow 
color.  When  the  paper  is 
found  to  look  dull  and  de¬ 
cidedly  greenish,  it  is  probably 
not  fresh  and  would  not  give 
good  results.  A  newly  pur¬ 
chased  package  of  old  paper 
can  be  exchanged  at  any  shop  for  fresh. 

For  a  first  attempt,  it  would  be  best  to 
select  a  beautiful  leaf,  so  as  to  begin  on 
something  that  is  uniform  in  texture.  Place 
the  piece  of  glass  in  the 
printing  frame  and  lay 
the  leaf  upon  it  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is 
to  be  printed.  Put  a 
sheet  of  blue  -  print 
paper  into  the  frame 

young 
fern 
and 

BABY 
FERN. 
THESE 
DESIGNS 
WILL  BE 
FOUND 
PRACTI¬ 
CABLE  FOR 
EMBROID¬ 
ERY, 
WATER 
COLOR 
DECORA¬ 
TION,  AND 
FOR 

STENCIL 
PATTERNS 
SUITED  TO 
WALL 
PAPER 
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with  its  sensitive,  or  yellow,  side  next  to  the 
glass,  and  the  leaf  between  it  and  the  glass. 
Do  this  in  as  dimly  lighted  a  place  as  is 
available,  for  the  light  that  reaches  the 
paper  before  it  is  in  the  frame,  or  after  it  is 
taken  out,  will  dull  it  and  injure  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  print.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  laying  the 
paper  in  the  frame,  fasten 
it  down  with  the  wooden 


LILIES 
OF  THE 
VALLEY  : 
BUTTER 
CUPS  : 

adder’s 

TONGUE. 


back,  and  then  turn  the  frame  over,  expos¬ 
ing  the  glass  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

But  very  few  trials  will  teach  even  the 
most  timid  beginner  how  long  to  expose  the 
paper.  A  definite  rule  cannot  be  given,  as 
too  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
light  and  the  particular  paper  used.  The 
parts  not  covered  by  the  leaf  will  at  once 
begin  to  darken,  finally  taking  on  a  purplish 
tinge,  when  the  printing  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  sufficient.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  print  too  long,  in  which  case  the 
background  will  stay  purplish  and  not  turn 
blue  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  frame  and 
put  into  water. 

When  it  can  be  done,  the  prints  should  be 
placed  in  water  as  soon  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  frame,  plunging  them  in  quickly 
face  downward.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
handle  the  picture  only  by  the  waste  edge  of 
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Home-Made  Gas-Light 

170,000  suburban  residents  are  now  enjoying  the 
many  advantages  of  the  brilliant  and  up-to-date 

ACETYLENE 


Why  not  you  ? 

REMEMBER — The  finishing  touch  to 
all  your  home  building  effort  is  LIGHT 
— therefore  don’t  spoil  everything  with 
a  puny,  gloomy  light!  Install  ACETY¬ 
LENE — costs  little — means  much  ! 
This  little  machine  makes  the  gas 
automatically  —  requires  attention 
only  once  or  twice  a  month  for  fifteen 
minutes — and  is  so  simple  and  safe  a 
child  can  attend  to  it ! 

(See  “  The  Craftsman  ”  for  January,  1910) 

What  ACETYLENE  is  to  other  illuminants,  the  Sunlight 
“Omega”  is  to  other  generators — BETTER! 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home! 

Our  interesting  booklet — tells  you  HOW  to  have  BETTER  light  for 
LESS  money — it' s  yours  for  the  asking — and  NOW  is  the  time  to  ask. 

The  Sunlight  Gas  Machine  Sales  Company 

48  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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the  paper,  as,  being  chemically  prepared, 
even  the  secretions  of  the  skin  will  be 
enough  to  spot  it  and  ruin  the  result. 

The  water  of  the  bath  should  be  changed 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  allowing  the 
prints  to  stand  in  it  a  number  of  minutes 
before  each  change.  When  possible,  it  is 
better  to  use  running  water,  letting  the 
prints  remain  in  it  for  at  least  three- 

quarters  of  an 
hour.  This  wash¬ 
ing  is  done  to  re¬ 
move  all  chemi¬ 
cals  from  the 
paper,  for  if  any 
are  left  in,  the 
pictures  will 
change  color  in  a 
Ar  short  time.  If  the 

%  \  printing  should  be 

done  where  no 
water  was  acces¬ 
sible,  the  prints 


4 


could  be  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves 
of  a  blank  book 
and  kept  from  the 

light  until  possi- 
anemone:  positive  print.  ,?  ,  ,  A  „ 

ble  to  wash  them. 


anemone:  negative  print. 


LONG  PRINTING  FOR  DETAIL. 


The  results  obtained  by  this  process  will 
be  seen  to  be  more  like  silhouettes  than  pic¬ 
tures  ;  but  after  a  little  experimenting  it 
will  be  evident  that  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  silhouette  can  be  obtained  by  careful 
printing.  The  veining  of  the  leaves,  and 
even  the  details  of  the  blossoms,  can  be 
made  out.  In  general,  a  longer  printing 
will  give  such  detail  as  the  veining  of  a 


leaf  and  darker  backgrounds.  Success  in 
printing  must  be  a  matter  of  experience. 

If  a  plant  has  a  woody  stem  which  cannot 
be  pressed  flat  in  the  printing  frame,  shave 
it  down  with  a  knife ;  otherwise  its  round 
shape  will  admit  the  light  beneath  it  and  it 
will  look  as  fine  as  the  stem  of  a  maidenhair 
fern.  Any  flower  having  a  thick  center, 
such  as  dogwood,  should  be  treated  in  this 
way.  A  section  of  a  bud  will  print  to  look 
like  a  whole  bud,  while  the  round  bud  itself 
would  have  been  crushed  out  of  all  sem¬ 
blance  to  its  natural  shape. 

Perhaps  a  word  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  with  regard  to  other  papers  than  the 
blue  print  because,  although  more  difficult 
to  handle,  it  is  possible  to  get  much  more 
detail  with  them  than  with  blue  print. 
Many  of  these  papers  print  best  at  night, 
by  artificial  light,  and  very  quickly.  But 
to  get  the  finest  possible  results  with  them, 
several  things  have  to  be  considered.  In 
discovering  and  conquering  the  individual 
characteristics  of  each  plant,  however,  lies 
the  keenest  pleasure  of  the  whole  process. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  green  coloring 
matter  of  leaves  is  very  opaque  to  light,  and 
by  the  time  a  flower  has  been  printed  long 
enough  to  show  the  veining  of  its  leaves, 
the  blossom  itself  and  the  tender 
stems  will  probably  all  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  To  avoid  this,  as  soon 
as  the  picture  is  printed  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  the  blossoms,  paste 
bits  of  paper  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass,  covering  all  the  thinner 
portions,  and  thus  allowing  the 
leaves  to  be  printed  sufficiently 
without  eating  out  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  parts.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cut  the  paper  the  shape  of  the 
parts  to  be  covered,  as  after  a 
certain  amount  of  exposure  the 
background  is  as  dark  as  it  can 
become,  and  longer  printing  will 
not  intensify  it.  But  if  the 
picture  has  not  been  exposed 
long  enough  for  the  back¬ 
ground  to  reach  its  maximum 
darkness,  the  bits  of  paper  will  show  as 
spots  on  the  print.  Experimenting  is  the 
best  teacher. 

Another  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is 
the  overlapping  of  one  leaf  upon  another  in 
the  printing  frame,  for  two  layers  of  the 
green  coloring  matter  will  be  more  than  the 
light  can  penetrate,  and  a  white  spot  will 
result.  If  the  picture  has  been  printed  long 
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enough  to  get  detail  in  the  rest  of  the  leaf, 
this  white  spot  will  be  a  blemish. 

Wild  azalea  may  combine  most  of  the 
difficulties  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
process.  Their  long  stamens  and  the  thin, 
pale  extremities  of  the  flowers  require  but 
a  very  few  moments  to  print.  The  stem  end 
of  the  flower,  of  a  deeper  red,  should  have 
more  time,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  soft  fuzz 
that  seems  to  deceive  the  rays  of  light  as  to 
its  real  boundary,  while  the  leaves  require  a 
still  longer  printing  than  even  the  thick  por- 
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tions  of  the  blossom  to  accomplish  the  right 
result.  The  woody  stem  has  to  be  shaved, 
a  thing  not  easy  to  do  in  this  case  without 
loosening  the  attachment  of  the  flower. 

It  has  been  noted  that  these  prints  come 
out  more  or  less  as  silhouettes^  In  the  case 
of  a  white  flower  without  its  leaves,  such  as 
dily-of-the-valley,  that  effect  is  the  natural 
one,  but  often  a  delicate,  pale  blossom  with 
a  dark  leaf  will  print  an  absolute  negative, 
—its  light  flower  dark  because  of  the  thin- 
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ness  of  its  petals,  and  its  green  leaves  white 
because  of  their  thickness.  Although  the 
pictures  are  very  suggestive  and  satisfying 
in  this  way,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  a 
positive  from  one  of  the  negatives  that  will 


come  nearer  reproducing  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  than  a  negative  does.  Place  the  first 
print  in  the  printing  frame  with  its  face  up¬ 
ward,  or  away  from  the  glass,  and,  laying  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper  down  upon  it,  print  the 
whole  as  was  done  with  the  flower  itself. 
The  light  will  have  to  penetrate  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  first  print,  and  its  action  will  of 
course  be  retarded,  but  one  half  of  the  back 
of  the  frame  may  be  safely  opened  at  a 
time  without  disturbing  the  paper,  and  in 
this  way  the  progress  of  the  work  can  be 
watched  as  well  as  through  the  glass.  As 
the  print  will  fade  greatly  in  the  bath,  it 
must  be  made  a  great  deal  darker  at  the 
start  than  is  desired  when  finished.  In  this 
positive  the  background  and  the  flowers  will 
be  light,  and  the  white  leaves  of  the  negative 
dark,  although  on  account  of  the  blurring 
influence  of  the  paper  through  which  the 
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light  must  pass  the  second  print  may  not  be 
as  clear  as  the  first  one. 

Sometimes,  in  planning  the  prints  for  a 
special  use,  it  would  be  convenient  to  have 
a  white  space  left  on  them  for  a  greeting,  a 
calendar,  or  a  name.  This  may  be  arranged 
for  by  placing  a  thick  card  of  the  desired 
shape  in  the  printing  frame  with  the  flower, 
and  thus  incorporating  it  as  a  part  of  the 
picture.  The  ways  seem  endless,  however, 
in  which  the  prints  can  be  used.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  silhouettes  from  the  old  home  flower 
garden  will  please  the  most  satiated  receiver 
of  Christmas  gifts.  A  puzzle  game  can  be 
made  for  a  student  of  botany  by  combining 
parts  of  different  plants  in  one  print  to  test 
his  skill  and  discernment.  A  game  for  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  arranged  by  making  a  collection 
of  the  silhouettes  of  leaves  for  them  to 
guess,  and  incidentally  to  learn.  Or,  revers¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  the  Imperial  Caesar,  who, 
“dead  and  turned  to  clay,  might  stop  a  hole 
to  keep  the  wind  away,”  the  commonest 
weed  by  the  roadside  could  glow  down  in 
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benign  radiance  from  the  panels  of  a  candle 
shade  upon  the  heads  of  the  very  family 
who  had  fought  its  existence  all  summer. 

But  whether  from  the  candle  shade,  the 
calendar,  or  the  corner  of  a  mirror,  the 
little  prints  will  give  no  one  such  delight  as 
the  one  who  makes  them,  to  whom,  quite 
apart  from  their  beauty,  they  will  speak  in 
treasured  memories  of  some  day  in  May. 

A  GARDEN  FOR  THE  FIRST 
YEAR:  BY  VIVIAN  BURNETT 

EOPLE  who  are  building  houses  too 
often  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
cannot  have  any  sort  of  a  garden  the 
first  year,  that  they  must  be  content 
with  a  house  in  a  bare  lot,  surrounded  by 
unpicturesque  stretches  of  soil,  if  nothing 
worse.  Most  houses,  in  fact,  do  go  through 
their  first  summer  circled  by  the  debris  of 
the  carpenter,  the  plasterer  and  the 
plumber.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  not  taking  up  the  question  of  a  gar¬ 
den  soon  enough.  The  house  and  its 
grounds  should  form  a  unity,  and  no  house 
can  be  properly  planned  without  some  idea 
in  the  owner’s  mind  of  what  the  garden  is 
to  be.  Especially  should  the  grades,  the 
roads,  paths  and  terraces  be  well  considered 
at  the  very  beginning,  before  the  foundation 
of  the  house  is  actually  commenced,  or 
great  trouble,  possibly  expense  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  are  likely  to  ensue.  The  proper 
way  to  evolve  a  garden  is  to  begin  when 
you  design  your  house,  and  achieve  it  as  far 
as  you  may  while  you  are  building  the 
house.  As  for  giving  up  the  idea  of  having 
a  garden  the  first  year,  you  certainly  need 
not  if  your  house  is  being  built  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  then  with 
a  little  thought  results  that  are  surprising 
can  be  obtained. 

For  the  sake  of  your  garden-to-be,  you 
should  make  every  effort  to  persuade  the 
builders  to  restrict  building  materials  and 
waste  to  as  small  an  area  as  possible,  and  if 
you  are  successful  in  this  you  will  be  able 
to  get  a  fine  start  at  least  in  a  part  of  your 
grounds  by  putting  in  a  great  many  plants 
in  the  fall.  You  will  not  be  able  to  plant 
anything  very  near  the  house,  of  course,  and 
will  be  forced  to  rely  on  one  season’s 
growth. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  planning  your  garden  for  the  first  year. 


One  is  to  obtain  a  quick  temporary  effect 
and  the  other  a  permanent  growth  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Here,  as  in  most  pro¬ 
jects,  the  question  of  expense  enters.  If 
you  are  able  to  pay  large  prices  you  will  be 
able  to  get  fine  immediate  effects  by  buying 
large  plants  from  a  nursery.  It  is  possible 
that  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  have  good- 
sized  trees  and  possibly  some  shrubs  already 
in  your  garden ;  though  very  few,  especially 
those  who  build  in  suburban  sections,  have 
this  good  fortune.  If  you  go  to  the 
nurseries  for  trees  and  shrubs,  what  you 
can  get  merely  depends  upon  the  length  of 
your  purse.  You  can  have  a  tree  forty  feet 
high  if  you  will  pay  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  for  it.  But  by  using  a  little  wit  and 
some  money  you  can  have  a  luxuriant 
growth,  excepting  the  large  trees,  that  will, 
even  the  first  year,  make  your  grounds  seem 
a  perfect  bower. 

You  can  call  upon  both  annuals  and  per¬ 
ennials, — that  is,  the  plants  that  are  sown 
and  blossom  in  one  year,  as  well  as  the 
plants  that  will  survive  the  winters,  and 
spring  up  year  after  year  without  a  special 
invitation.  A  Craftsman  garden  should  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  perennials,  because  they 
require  so  little  care,  but  the  first-year  gar¬ 
den  can  draw  with  good  results  upon  the 
annual  plants.  Here  again  the  question  of 
expense  enters.  You  can  raise  your  peren¬ 
nials,  if  you  wish,  from  seeds  bought  at  five 
cents  a  packet;  but  if  you  do,  you  will  in 
most  cases  get  but  scant  foliage  and  few 
flowers  during  the  first  season.  Yet  it  is 
the  most  delightful  way  to  do  it,  for  you 
have  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  plants 
from  their  beginnings,  and  of  doing  the 
whole  thing  yourself.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  wish  to  get  immediate  effects  from  your 
perennials,  you  can  buy  plants  of  moderate 
size  from  the  nurseryman  at  about  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece,  with  a  surety  that  they  will 
make  a  great  show  and  blossom  consider¬ 
ably  the  first  season.  You  can  also  buy  an¬ 
nuals  already  started. 

If  you  find  it  possible  to  start  your  work 
in  the  fall,  you  should  begin  the  first  of 
September  to  think  of  what  perennials  and 
bulbs  you  intend  to  plant.  For  a  first-year 
garden  bulbs  are  a  great  help,  as  they  will 
give  you  results  in  the  early  spring  months 
when  flowers  of  any  sort  around  the  bare- 
looking  house  will  be  welcome.  Buy  daffo¬ 
dils,  tulips,  iris,  hyacinth  and  lilies-of-the- 
valley  in  as  large  quantities  as  you  can  af¬ 
ford.  Try  to  coax  the  builders  away  from 
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the  outside  edges  of  the  plot,  and  plan  to 
make  beds  there.  Stick  your  bulbs  thickly 
in  these  beds,  and  also  bury  them  in  every 
spot  that  you  think  will  stand  a  chance  of 
escaping  the  struggles  of  housebuilding.  It 
is  surprising  how  large  a  space  a  single 
blossom  will  decorate.  If  you  have  decided 
to  buy  perennial  plants  from  the  nurseries, 
a  great  many  of  them  can  be  put  in  during 
the  fall,  thus  getting  a  start  during  the  early 
spring  months  that  will  bring  them  to  rich 
foliage  before  the  summer  has  really  begun. 

As  the  main  idea  in  your  first-year  gar¬ 
den  is  to  remove  any  sense  of  bareness  from 
the  place,  choose  among  your  perennials  a 
large  proportion  of  high-growing  ones,  such 
as  hollyhock,  foxglove,  the  newer  sorts  of 
larkspur  and  hyacinth  candicans.  These 
will  grow  high  enough  to  have  almost  the 
effect  of  shrubs,  and  it  is  in  the  shrub  de¬ 
partment  a  first-year  garden  is  likely  to  be 
weak  unless  the  owner  has  bought  large 
specimens  from  the  nurseries.  Among  the 
less  tall  perennials,  phlox  and  hydrangea 
paniculata  will  make  a  great  showing.  The 
bell  flowers  (campanula),  columbines  and 
the  platycodons  make  good  thick  bushes 
with  plenty  of  blossoms  in  the  first  year, 
and  will  therefore  prove  valuable.  In  this 
section  the  list  of  good  things  is  very  long. 
For  the  edging  of  borders  what  are  known 
as  moss  pinks  produce  in  the  early  spring  a 
tight  mass  of  bloom  in  all  colors  that  will 
keep  a  border  plot  from  seeming  bare  while 
the  other  flowers  are  on  their  way  to  blos¬ 
soming. 

You  can  count  on  roses,  if  you  buy  rea¬ 
sonably  large  plants,  to  give  you  plenty  of 
bloom  in  June  of  the  first  year,  especially  if 
you  plant  them  during  the  fall,  but  they  will 
reward  you  for  outlay  and  labor  even  if  you 
put  them  in  as  late  as  March  and  April.  If 
you  wish  a  climbing  rose  on  your  porch,  get 
one  of  the  newer  sorts  of  white,  pink  or  red 
rambler.  They  can  be  relied  on  to  produce 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  growth  during 
the  first  year,  if  well  started  plants  are  put 
in,  and  to  give  a  mass  of  small  blossoms. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations 
is  your  lawn,  and  to  get  the  best  and 
smoothest  one  you  should  have  a  free  hand 
to  work  on  it  during  the  fall.  It  should  be 
plowed  and  manure  worked  in,  so  that  the 
winter  frost  and  storms  will  break  up  the 
earth  and  put  it  in  the  best  condition  for 
rolling  and  seeding  down  early  in  the 
spring.  The  best  kinds  of  grass  seeds  to 
be  had  now,  if  sown  quite  early  in  the 


spring, — say  the  latter  part  of  March, — will 
produce  a  good  stand  of  grass  by  June,  and 
a  joyously  satisfactory  lawn  before  the 
end  of  the  summer,  if  properly  cut  and 
watered.  This  makes  unnecessary  the  old 
and  expensive  process  of  sodding,  though  in 
cases  of  steep  slopes,  where  the  grass  seed 
will  not  stand  or  where  the  rains  are  likely 
to  produce  a  washout,  you  will  find  it  still 
necessary  to  use  some  sod. 

How  early  you  are  to  get  results  from 
your  annuals  depends  upon  how  earnest  you 
are  in  the  matter  and  how  much  time  you 
are  willing  to  expend.  The  way  to  get 
ahead  of  the  season  is  to  buy  your  seeds 
early,  and  about  the  last  week  in  February 
plant  them  indoors  in  little  seed  pans  or 
“flats.”  The  flats  are  merely  boxes  of  any 
reasonable  size,  about  four  inches  deep  and 
containing  about  three  inches  of  good  soil 
well  firmed  down.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
rows  about  two  inches  apart,  straight  fur¬ 
rows  having  been  made  to  facilitate  this 
operation,  and  covered  very  thinly  by 
sprinkling  fine  soil,  preferably  through  a 
sieve.  Then  the  earth  is  watered  with  a 
spray,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wash  it 
from  the  seed.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  placing  a  piece  of  bagging  or  other  coarse 
cloth  over  the  box  and  watering  through 
that.  The  flats  should  be  placed  in  windows 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  sun,  and,  as 
the  weather  gets  warmer,  aired  occasionally. 
They  require  regular  watering,  but  too 
much  water  is  as  bad  as  too  little.  When 
the  plants  become  large  enough  to  pull,  they 
should  be  thinned  out,  giving  those  that 
remain  an  inch  or  so  of  space  in  which  to 
grow.  Later  they  should  be  transplanted  to 
the  garden,  or  if  they  grow  too  much  before 
all  possibility  of  frost  is  past,  they  should 
be  put  into  small  pots,  berry  boxes,  tomato 
cans,  or  anything  handy  as  a  substitute.  By 
starting  the  seeds  at  just  the  proper  time, 
however,  this  intermediate  transplanting  can 
be  avoided,  though  it  is  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise  in  its  effect  upon  the  plant’s 
growth. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  annual  plants 
for  the  first-year  garden  is  the  castor  bean. 
This  grows  most  luxuriantly,  with  large 
decorative  leaves  and  a  little  white  flower. 
It  is  extremely  serviceable  because  it  helps 
to  fill  in  the  gap  made  by  the  lack  of  fast¬ 
growing  shrubs.  If  this  is  started  in  the 
house  during  March  it  will  reach  a  growth 
of  from  four  to  six  feet  by  the  middle  of 
August,  making  a  bush  quite  as  broad  as  it 
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This  is  the  Cover  of  a  Book 

intended  for  the  owner  of  a  home  already  built  or  now  building, 
to  prove  that  the  use  of  tile  in  a  bathroom  is  not  only  attractive 
but  also  necessary.  Tile  is  the  sanitary  and  inexpensive  covering 
for  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  bathroom.  This  book  “Tile  for  the 
Bathroom,”  will  be  sent  free. 

Also  these  other  books  if  you  are  interested:  “Tiles  on  the 
Porch  Floor,”  “Tiles  for  Fireplaces,”  “Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and 
Laundry.” 

THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS,  1217  Seventh  Ave.,  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 
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It’s 

Waterproof 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 

Buffalo?1"*!!  v.  Established  61  Years  Seven  Cities 


FLOOR  VARNISH 

Pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and  it  won't  turn  white.  Stamp 
on  it  with  your  heel,  and  it  won’t  crack.  Move  heavy 
furniture  over  it,  and  it  won’t  scratch,  mar  or  chip  off. 

You  may  dent  the  wood  but  you  can't  crack  the  varnish. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  “61.”  Test  it,  and  prove  our  claims.  Your 
dealer  should  sell  it.  Read  our  Booklet  on  Floors  for  the 
help  it  will  give  you.  Address 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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A  GARDEN  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR 


is  high.  Some  varieties  reach  ten  feet.  An 
excellent  effect  can  be  obtained  by  massing 
castor  bean  plants  and  using  them  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  smaller  flowers.  Two  plants 
that  will  be  of  great  use  are  golden  glow  (a 
hardy  plant)  and  cosmos.  Golden  glow  is 
an  extremely  luxuriant  grower  and  through¬ 
out  the  summer  produces  prolifically  gor¬ 
geous  yellow  blossoms  somewhat  like  small 
chrysanthemums.  It  will  reach  six  to  eight 
feet.  Cosmos,  especially  if  started  indoors, 
will  reach  by  the  late  summer  four  to  six 
feet  in  height,  and  through  the  fall  and  until 
frost  will  produce  lovely  shell-like  blossoms 
in  a  large  variety  of  shades.  Its  feathery 
foliage  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  No 
first-year  garden  can  afford  to  be  without 
either  of  these  two  plants. 

The  cannas  also  come  as  a  great  help  to 
the  first-year  garden.  They  have  long, 
broad  leaves  of  interesting  colors,  striped 
and  variegated.  The  plants  have  recently 
been  developed  to  produce  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  orchid-like  flowers  in  many  shades. 
There  are  cannas  which  will  grow  from  six 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  as  they  blossom  con¬ 
tinuously  from  early  summer  till  frost,  they 
will  if  well  cared  for  make  a  show  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable.  Another  tuberous-rooted 
plant  that  will  give  quick  results  is  the 
dahlia.  It  is  especially  worth  while,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  late  summer-and-fall-blooming 
flower,  and  forms  a  tall,  thick  bush.  Still 
another  helpful  plant  in  this  class  is  the 
gladiolus,  which  throws  up  tall,  lancelike 
foliage  with  blossoms  that  last  for  many 
weeks. 

Having  dahlias  and  cannas  and  gladioli 
involves  some  small  trouble,  because  if  the 
roots  are  to  be  saved  they  must  be  dug  up 
and  stored  during  the  winter,  but  they  are 
more  than  worth  it,  however  short  the  time 
you  can  spare  for  your  garden  may  be.  The 
fine  old  sunflower  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  gigantic  sorts  that  grow  eight  to  ten 
feet  high  could  be  used  to  form  a  high 
screen  or  hedge  around  the  place.  Among 
the  smaller-sized  annuals,  nasturtiums  can 
be  depended  upon  for  luxuriant  growth  and 
blossom.  Poppies,  which  grow  from  seed, 
will  give  interesting  summer  bloom,  and 
asters  should,  of  course,  be  included.  The 
choice,  indeed,  is  almost  limitless.  What 
annuals  you  plant  really  depends  upon  per¬ 
sonal  taste  and  what  color  scheme  you  wish 
to  carry  out  in  your  garden. 

In  the  first  year  the  decorative  grasses 
are  of  great  assistance.  They  grow  from 


seed,  and  make  splendid  clumps  five  to  ten 
feet  high.  The  eulalia  japonica  and  eulalia 
variegata  are  the  best  in  this  class.  In  the 
fall  they  produce  large  plumelike  heads  that 
decorate  the  lawn  far  into  the  winter. 

Excellent  quick  results  can  be  had  from 
vines,  and  there  is  a  wide  choice.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  growing  things  is 
a  recent  introduction  from  Japan  known  as 
the  kudzu  vine.  It  will  easily  grow  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  a  year  when  it  becomes  well 
established,  and  will  do  well  even  in  the  first 
year  when  grown  from  seed.  It  has  large 
decorative  foliage,  covers  well  and  has  in¬ 
teresting  rosy  purple  blossoms  in  August. 
Another  good  vine  is  the  cups  and  saucers 
vine,  or  cobsea  scandens,  which  will  grow 
almost  as  fast  as  the  kudzu  vine.  The  moon 
flower  is  a  quick  grower  and  produces  large 
white  fragrant  blossoms  that  open  at  night. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  scarlet  runner, 
of  which  a  very  good  variety,  recently  de¬ 
veloped,  is  called  the  butterfly  runner.  Any 
of  these  started  along  an  unsightly  fence  or 
by  the  pillars  of  a  porch  will  produce  a 
most  luxuriant  effect  before  the  summer  is 
over. 

With  the  hardy  plants  we  have  spoken  of 
as  a  beginning,  the  garden  will  be  well 
started  for  permanent  effect.  Small  and  in¬ 
expensive  shrubs,  such  as  forsythia,  syringa, 
deutzia,  spirsea,  etc.,  can  be  placed  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  property  where  eventually 
they  will  be  making  their  growth  while  the 
castor  beans  and  other  temporary  plants  are 
making  the  show. 

In  the  matter  of  trees,  it  is  best  for  the 
Craftsman  gardener  to  buy  as  large  ones  as 
he  can  afford  at  the  very  beginning.  It  is 
tedious  business  waiting  for  trees  to  grow. 
The  best  of  the  quick-growing  trees  is  the 
silver  maple,  which  in  six  years,  starting 
from  a  good  nursery  plant,  will  make  under 
good  conditions  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 
The  willow  oaks  will  do  practically  as  well. 
Among  the  evergreens  the  Norway  spruce 
grows  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  feet  in  a 
year,  and  the  Colorado  blue  spruce  grows  al¬ 
most  as  quickly.  Among  hedge  plants  the 
California  privet  is  a  hardy  and  quick  grower 
and  most  satisfactory  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  small  plants  of  it  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply.  Poplars  are  extremely  rapid 
of  growth  and  inexpensive.  For  this  reason 
they  are  usually  popular,  but  they  are  really 
undesirable  because  they  begin  to  shed  their 
leaves  very  early  and  cumber  the  lawn  and 
the  garden  during  the  latter  months  of  the 
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Peaver  Poard 


BEAVER 

BOARD 


A  Boon  to  All  Good 
£#  Worthy  Craftsmen 
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Beaver  board  wails  and 

ceilings  perfectly  combine 
art  with  craft. 

Lightness,  durability  and 
beauty;  clean,  finished  work¬ 
manship;  original  design,  panel 
decoration  in  hand-painting — - 
these  qualities  appeal  to  every'' 
Craftsman. 


These  two  pictures  show  the  adaptability  of 
Beaver  Board  to  any  style  of  treatment. 

■ 

Beaver  Board  is  made  entirely  of 
selected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous 
form  and  pressed  into  panels  of  uni¬ 
form  thickness.  It  can  be  easily  and 
Wfl,  quickly  put  up  by  any  carpenter, 
r;,  saving  time,  labor  and  expense. 

?,y'A  The  panels  are  nailed  directly  to 
'  1  wall  and  ceiling  beams,  and  the  seams 
covered  with  decorative  strips  of 
wood.  Artistic  designs  in  tinting, 
stenciling  or  hand-painting  work  out 
a'  beautifully  on  the  pebbled  surface. 

Beaver  Board  takes  the  place  of 
jfjjf  lath,  plaster  and  wall-paper  in  every 
f.j .  type  of  building,  new  or  remodeled. 

It  will  transform  a  barren  attic  or 
damp,  dark  cellar  into  attractive  and 
!  useful  Crafts-like  interiors,  at  sur- 
prisingly  low  cost. 


Sold  by  hardware,  lumber,  paint,  wall-paper 
and  builders’  supply  dealers  and  decorators,  in 
sizes  to  meet  all  requirements.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection,  each  panel  is  stamped  on  the  back  with 
the  Beaver  Board  Trade-mark. 

Send  for  Beaver  Board  Booklet,  sent  free 
if  you  give  the  name  of  your  dealer.  All  about 
Beaver  Board  and  how  to  use  it.  How  to 
make  useful  and  decorative  Crafts  articles 
for  the  home  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 
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The  Deaver  Company 

^Buffalo 

126  BEAVER  ROAD 


Apply  the  Craftsman  Principle 
of  Permanent  Building  by 
Employing  LAPADAS,  the 
Improved  Waterproof er,  for 
Concrete,  Cement,  etc. 

Craftsman  houses  cost  more  than 
others  to  begin  with,  but  in  the 
long  run  are  cheaper. 

It  costs  a  little  less  to  build  a  con¬ 
crete  or  stucco  house  unwater¬ 
proofed  with  LAPADAS,  but  the 
investment  of  a  few  dollars  for  this 
improved  waterproofer  will  pay  a 
high  dividend. 

Unaided  concrete  is  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  frost  action,  nor 
dense  enough  to  prevent  water  from 
percolating  through  walls  of  this 
material.  All  pores  and  voids  must 
be  filled. 

LAPADAS  dissolved  in  water  with 
which  the  cement  is  wet  down, 
makes  a  perfect. building  material 
of  what  is  already  the  best  building 
material. 

Every  prospective  builder  of  a  con¬ 
crete  or  stucco  house  or  other 
building,  should  have  a  copy  of  our 
booklet  “Facts  About  Waterproof¬ 
ing,”  which  will  be  sent  free. 

F.  William  Stocker  &  Co.,  Inc. 

General  Sales  Agents 

Hydro-Bar  Waterproofing  Co.,  Inc. 

34  West  33rd  Street  New  York  City 
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summer,  when  it  should  be  looking  its  best. 
If  the  home  owner  can  afford  it,  a  few 
specimen  evergreens,  such  as  arborviUe, 
hemlocks,  cedars  and  spruce  and  a  few  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  such  as  maples,  especially  the 
Japanese  cut-leaf  variety,  willows  and  dog¬ 
woods  should  certainly  be  bought  the  first 
year. 

Obtaining  a  luxuriant  garden  about  your 
house  the  first  year  depends  primarily  upon 
knowing  what  you  want  to  do  and  getting 
started  at  it  as  early  in  the  fall  as  possible — 
although  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
start  before  the  spring.  You  must  give  your 
garden  every  possible  chance  to  do  its  best 
after  it  is  set  out,  and  that  means  you  must 
be  prepared  to  keep  the  weeds  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  plants,  which  must  be  well 
watered  and  furnished  with  occasional  doses 
of  fertilizer — the  liquid  kind  is  best.  Your 
best  gift  to  your  garden  is  the  trouble  you 
take  in  preparing  the  soil.  Get  plenty  of 
well-rotted  manure,  spade  the  earth  deeply 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  two  feet,  and  work  the 
fertilizer  in  thoroughly.  This,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  liquid  preparation  used  locally 
later,  will  make  good  growth.  In  regard  to 
watering,  this  caution  should  be  given. 
Water  only  when  necessary  and  then  water 
well.  Otherwise  the  roots  of  the  plants 
reach  up  toward  the  surface  of  the  earth 
rather  than  down,  and  sulfer  more  during 
drought. 

WILLOW  BASKETS  THAT 
SHOW  THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF 
HANDICRAFT 

OME  years  ago  a  man  who  had  it  in 
him  to  do  unusual  things  began  mak¬ 
ing  baskets  because  apparently  there 
was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do.  He 
was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  but  the  odd 
one  of  the  family.  His  brothers  were  all 
successful  business  or  professional  men, 
but  this  one  man,  besides  possessing  a  tem¬ 
perament  that  did  not  take  kindly  to  work¬ 
ing  in  harness,  was  stone  deaf,  and  for  a 
while  life  was  pretty  hard  for  him.  He  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  business  man,  but  rather 
a  poet  and  a  dreamer,  whose  nature  sought 
expression  of  its  own  ideals.  His  deaf¬ 
ness  shut  him  out  from  most  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  life,  and  his  nature  disinclined  him 
for  what  was  left.  He  was  shielded  from 
the  world  during  his  boyhood,  and  when  he 
reached  manhood  he  found  that  the  world 
was  too  strong  for  him  to  grapple  with.  He 


married  and  was  happy  in  his  own  home, 
but  the  ordinary  ways  of  making  a  living 
seemed  difficult  for  him  to  follow. 

He  had  one  asset,  however,  that  counted 
for  more  than  he  knew.  He  was  skilful 
with  his  hands  and  he  had  a  feeling  for  line 
and  form  that  sought  expression  whenever 
he  tried  to  make  anything.  He  had  never 
learned  any  craft,  but  he  liked  to  tinker  at 
things  and  make  what  appealed  to  him. 
One  day  he  began  working  with  slender, 
pliable  willow  withes  in  the  effort  to  make 
a  basket.  He  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
basketry,  but  the  idea  interested  him  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  induce  him  to  keep  on  working 
until  he  got  a  method  of  his  own  and  could 
shape  the  willow  as  he  chose.  He  made 
one  or  two  crude  baskets ;  then  better  ones, 
and  then  one  day  he  suddenly  wove  a  basket 


so  beautiful  that  a  friend  who  was  able  to 
appreciate  such  things  bought  it.  Other 
friends  saw  it  and  asked  him  to  make  bas¬ 
kets  for  them,  and  so  he  established  a  little 
market  among  his  own  acquaintances,  which 
gradually  grew  until  people  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  sending  to  him 
for  baskets.  His  wife  helped  him  with  the 
work,  and  he  got  together  several  boys  of 
the  neighborhood  who  learned  how  to 
handle  willow  as  he  wished  to  see  it  han¬ 
dled,  and  the  little  home  workshop  flour¬ 
ished  until  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
heads  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern, 
who  saw  the  possibilities  in  this  use  of 
willow  and  gave  the  man  his  chance  by 
creating  a  department  for  his  baskets  in 
their  factory.  Things  went  well  for  about 
six  months ;  then  one  day,  as  the  man  was 
crossing  the  railroad  track  on  his  way  home, 
a  train  which  he  could  not  hear  coming 
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the  reach  of  all.  A  tasteful 
color  scheme  and  discriminate  handling 
of  materials  are  essential. 

But  back  of  these,  and  more  important,  is 
the  finish  of  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork. 

If  you  select 


The  “High  Standard”  of  Flat  Finishes 


you  will  have  the  rich  beauty  of  water 
colors  and  the  service  of  oil  paint  com¬ 
bined  in  one  washable,  sanitary  paint  pro¬ 
duct  equally  suitable  for  every  interior 
surface — whether  plaster,  metal,  kalsomine, 
concrete,  paint  or  wood. 

The  ideal  background  for  pictures.  Does 
not  fade.  Soap  and  water  removes  all 
trace  of  dirt  without  injury. 


Mellotone  comes  ready  to  use  in  fourteen 
colors.  Any  desired  tint  may  be  produced 
by  proper  blending,  and  two  or  more  colors 
combined  for  contrast  or  harmony. 


Learn  More  About  Mellotone  before  you  de¬ 
cide  on  the  usual  finishes.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  tell  us  his  name,  and  we  will  send 
color  card,  showing  effects  you  can  get  and 
giving  full  particulars.  Also  on 
request,  “Common  Sense  About 
Interiors,”  or  for  25c,  “Good 
Homes  by  Good  Architects,” 
with  suggested  color  schemes 
—exterior  and  interior. 


The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 


Makers  of  *  High  Standard"  Paint  and 
"Little  Blue  Flag"  Varnishes 

450  E.  Third  St.,  DAYTON,  O. 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 


If  you  are  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  a  home,  the  selection  of  the  hardware 
should  have  your  personal  attention.  Let 
the  architecture  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  Style  of  the  hardware, 
but  let  your  own  taste  dictate  the  particu¬ 
lar  design  to  be  used.  Quality,  of  course, 
as  well  as  distinctiveness  and  durability, 
are  prime  requisites — 

Sargent’s 

Artistic 

Hardware 

combines  all  three  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
moreover  offers  you  the  widest  latitude 
of  choice. 

All  styles  and  finishes  are  represented, 
each  by  several  different  patterns,  so  that 
every  period  and  architectural  style  are 
adequately  provided  for. 

Sargent’s  'Book  of  Designs 
— Sent  Tree 

illustrates  over  seventy  of  these  artistic  patterns. 
This  book  will  prove  invaluable  in  determining  the 
right  hardware  for  your  new  home.  If  interested  in 
the  Colonial,  Sargent's  Colonial  Book  will  also 
be  sent  on  request.  It  describes  Cut  Glass  Knobs, 
Door  Handles,  Knockers,  etc.  Address 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 
158  Leonard  Street,  New  York 
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killed  him  instantly.  This  man  was  John 
Hubbard  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  while 
not  many  people  in  this  country  know  of 
his  baskets,  there  are  some  who  are  wise 
enough  in  handicrafts  to  have  seen  them 
and  appreciated  their  unusual  beauty. 

We  have  always  held  that  basketry  was 


the  rims  and  handles,  and  the  way  these 
rims  and  handles  are  twisted  together,  give 
an  individuality  to  the  work  that  could  not 
be  gained  in  any  other  way  than  that  felt 
out  by  John  Hubbard  as  he  twisted  and 
played  with  the  pliable  branches.  Take,  for 
example,  the  large  waste  basket.  See  the 


one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  several 
forms  of  handicraft,  but  the  trouble  was  to 
get  the  true  feeling  of  handicraft  into  it. 
Most  amateur  basket  makers  imitate  the 
Indian  forms,  designs  and  weaves,  or  else 
do  more  or  less  commonplace  things  with 
wicker  and  raffia,  so  that  the  majority  of 
baskets  made  by  craftworkers  are  not  only 
inferior  to  the  Indian  work,  but  even  to  che 
ordinary  commercial  basket.  The  value  of 
these  willow  baskets  is  that  they  take  inevi¬ 
tably  the  forms  that  spring  from  the  natural 
weaving  together  of  pliable  willow  withes. 


The  shapes  are  simple,  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  primitive  to  a  degree,  yet  the  choice  of 
the  willow ;  the  way  it  is  woven  together  so 
that  each  basket  seems  to  have  grown  of 
itself  rather  than  to  have  been  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  set  pattern ;  the  combination  of 
the  thin  withes  used  for  the  body  of  the 
basket  with  the  heavier  branches  that  form 


ease  and  naturalness  with  which  a  bunch  of 
the  thicker  withes  have  been  twisted  to¬ 
gether  to  form  the  rim,  and  the  big  vigorous 
sweep  with  which  the  handles  spring  from 
near  the  bottom  and  curve  into  the  most 
natural  shape  for  strength  and  convenience 
in  handling.  It  is  the  sort  of  basket  that  a 
savage  might  have  made,  without  knowl¬ 
edge  that  in  doing  the  directly  useful  thing 
he  was  also  producing  a  beautiful  thing. 
The  same  simplicity  and  straightforward¬ 
ness  appear  in  all  the  work,  and  in  each 
case  the  shape  is  perfect  because  it  is  so 
perfectly  adapted  to 
its  use.  In  the  case 
of  the  big  wood  bas¬ 
ket  that  is  meant  to 
stand  beside  a  fire¬ 
place,  could  any¬ 
thing  be  better 
adapted  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  half  a  dozen 
short,  thick  pieces 
of  wood,  cut  and 
split  into  a  conven¬ 
ient  shape  to  rest 
upon  the  andirons? 
The  handle,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  piece,  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  whole  load  of  wood  from  place 
to  place,  and  the  willow  twigs  of  which  the 
basket  itself  is  woven  are  so  sturdy  that 
even  hard  usage  would  not  knock  it  to 
pieces.  The  other  pieces  are  umbrella 
stands,  hanging  baskets  for  flower  pots, 
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Paint  Plays 
An  Important 
Part  in 
Decoration 

AMILIAR  as  everyone 
is  with  colors,  the  ac¬ 
tual  choice  of  tints  for 
decorating;  the  interior 
or  exterior  of  the  home 
often  proves  a  difficult  task. 

<1  But  with  the  aid  of  our  “Dutch 
Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  96  cor¬ 
rect  decision  becomes  merely  a 
matter  of  selecting;  the  particular 
arrangement  you  prefer  from  a 
g;roup  of  color  plates  showing; 
many  different  color  schemes.  It 
is  free.  Send  for  it. 

<1  Having;  chosen  the  color  scheme 
with  care,  choose  your  paint  still 
more  carefully;  otherwise,  the 
beautiful  color-scheme  may  van¬ 
ish  in  a  few  months.  Insist  that 
the  paint  be  mixed  for  the  job,  us¬ 
ing;  pure  white  lead  (“  Dutch  Boy 
Painter”  trade  mark)  and  pure 
linseed  oil.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  the  color  plan  be  carried  out 
both  durably  and  economically. 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  (“Dutch  Boy  Paint¬ 
er  ”  trade  mark)  is  now  packed  in  steel 
kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish,  instead  of  in 
oak  kegs  as  heretofore.  Ask  your  dealer. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago 
Cleveland  St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co,,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


f  HEVVASHiABLE- 
WALLCOVERING 


Reproduction  of  a  Sanitas  design 

YOU  can  form  no  idea  of  the  won¬ 
ders  SANITAS  will  work  in  every 
or  any  room  of  your  house  until  you 
see  the  material  itself. 

Only  when  you  get  the  actual  sam¬ 
ples  of  SANITAS  can  you  real¬ 
ize  its  remarkable  sanitary  and 
service  superiority  over  wall 
papers  and  fabrics,  and  how 
faithfully  the  finest  effects  of 
the  latter  materials  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  SANITAS  designs.  Wipe 

of  the  Dirt 

Printed  in  oil  colors  on  strong  muslin, 

SANITAS  cannot  fade,  discolor,  tear  or  crack 
with  the  plaster.  It  is  dirt  and  dust-proof,  in¬ 
stantly  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Glazed  finish  SANITAS  for  bathrooms, 
kitchens  and  pantries,  reproduces  all  the  plain 
and  unique  tile  effects. 

No  matter  what  decorating  you  have  in 
mind  write  to  our  special  department  of 
Home  Decoration.  Tell  us  which  rooms 
you  desire  to  decorate  and  we  will  send 
you  free,  special  samples  and  suggestive 
sketches  of  clever  new  interior  treatments. 
Write  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  COMPANY 

Dept.  F  320  Broadway,  New  York  City 

STAMPED  ?N 


Use  Meritas — the  guaranteed  table  oil 
cloth.  For  the  name  of  an y  dealer  not 
handling  Meritas  me  will  send  ijou  lA 
Every  yard  dozen  handsome  Meritas  doilies. 
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waste  baskets,  jardinieres,  work  baskets, — 
in  fact,  baskets  for  every  kind  of  household 
use, — and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  them  all 
is  the  best. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  Hubbard  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  rare  degree  of  beauty  was  his  use 
of  stains.  He  found  the  right  ones  by  dint 
of  constant  experimenting,  and  he  used 
them  as  seemed  best  to  him.  Some  of  the 
baskets  have  the  green  of  young  willow 


and  it  can  be  made  to  conform  to  every  line 
and  curve  that  means  added  beauty  and 
comfort. 

The  great  difficulty  with  basket  furni¬ 
ture  hitherto  has  been  the  prevalence  of 
stiff,  fanciful  over-ornamented  wicker  fur¬ 
niture,  which  is  almost  as  rigid  as  wood 
and  usually  is  thoroughly  artificial  in  de¬ 
sign,  having  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
handicraft.  This  sort  of  willow  basketry. 


branches,  turning  brown  in  places  as  if  the 
branches  had  dried  slightly;  others  are  as 
brown  as  if  the  withes  were  wholly  dry ; 
still  others  are  gray, — apparently  weather 
beaten  to  a  silver  tone.  These  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  colors,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of 
combinations  of  them,  all  three  sometimes 
appearing  in  one  basket,  so  that  the  color  is 
as  natural  and  inevitable  as  the  form  and 
the  weave. 

Other  craftworkers  may  not  be  able  to 
make  baskets  as  vigorously  beautiful  as 
these,  but  anyone  who  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciates  the  spirit  which  prompted  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  work  can  at  least  go  to  work  in  the 
same  direct  way  to  do  things  which  are 
equally  straightforward.  At  any  rate,  the 
knowledge  of  a  craft  like  this  is  thoroughly 
worth  while,  for  it  contains  the  very  essence 
of  the  spirit  that  goes  into  the  making  of 
simple  and  beautiful  things.  When  we 
seek  the  power  of  spontaneous  expression 
it  is  very  apt  to  elude  us,  for  individuality 
is  the  most  elusive  thing  and  as  a  rule 
insists  upon  expressing  itself  in  its  own 
way.  We  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  it  by 
training  ourselves  to  work  along  lines 
marked  out  by  other  people,  but  once  in 
a  while  some  worker  dares  to  be  natural 
as  Mr.  Hubbard  was,  and  then  we  get 
work  that  is  worth  remembering. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  that  this  method 
of  handling  willow  is  equally  applicable  to 
chairs,  settles,  couches,  cradles,  garden 
seats, — in  fact  any  sort  of  furniture  for 
which  willow  may  be  used.  Naturally,  for 
very  heavy  pieces  or  for  tables  it  is  not 
suitable,  but  for  all  seat  furniture  it  is  the 
ideal  material,  as  its  basket  construction 
causes  it  to  bend  into  any  shape  desired. 


on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  natural  form 
of  handicraft  that  could  be  imagined,  and 
one  of  the  most  desirable  to  be  pursued 
either  by  individuals  or  by  small  com¬ 
munities  as  a  home  or  village  industry. 

There  is  a  sure  market  for  the  basket 
maker’s  wares,  provided  he  makes  articles 
that  are  useful  and  durable  as  well  as 
beautiful.  We  need  in  this  country  a 
touch  of  that  regard  for  the  minor  graces 
of  life  which  appeals  to  us  so  strongly 
when  we  see  it  abroad.  For  example, 
when  one  sees  in  London  a  sturdy  willow 
basket,  holding  a  peck  and  heaped  high 
with  the  enormous  strawberries  that  grow 
over  there,  the  sight  is  much  more  tempt¬ 
ing  than  that  of  our  berries  packed  into 
the  flimsy  little  wooden  boxes  we  are  so 
fond  of  in  this  country.  The  English 
“rim  peck’’  is  not  only  an  article  of  the 
most  ordinary  use  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
markets;  it  is  also  a  basket  as  beautiful  in 
its  way  as  those  illustrated  here,  and  so 
unusual  that  the  American  traveler  is  more 
than  likely  to  bring  two  or  three  of  them 
home  as  waste  baskets.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  not  put  up  our  own 
small  fruits, — and  large  ones  too  for  that 
matter, — in  such  baskets  as  these  for  the 
market,  nor  why  our  household  and  farm 
utensils  should  not  have  the  same  sort  of 
homely  attractiveness  that  is  always  found 
in  the  simple  home-made  article.  There 
should  be  a  good  sale  for  flower  baskets, 
especially  around  Easter,  and  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  finer  baskets  might  easily  be 
worked  up  by  suggesting  them  for  candy 
baskets,  fruit  baskets  and  the  like,  to  be 
put  to  other  uses  after  the  contents  have 
been  removed. 
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One  way  of  using  Wood-Krusta.  (Style  No. 300 A) 

Have  Paneled  Walls 
at  the  Cost  of  Paper 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  treat  in  an  interior  is  a  bare  expanse  of  wall 
or  ceiling.  The  Craftsman  and  other  authorities  on  decorating  have 
advocated  hardwood  as  the  most  satisfying  means  of  breaking  up  large 
spaces  into  more  sightly  panels,  because  of  the  structural  effect  given  by 
the  cross  pieces  outlining  the  panels  and  the  beautiful  friendly  finish  of 
which  the  wood  is  capable.  So  far,  in  spite  of  its  almost  prohibitive  cost, 
oak  or  a  similar  wood  has  had  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Now,  however,  at  the  cost  of  high-class  wall  paper,  at  one-fifth  the  cost 
of  wood  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  paneled  walls  are  to  be  had 
in  rolls.  The  name  of  this  patented  product,  imported  from  Austria,  is 
Wood-Krusta. 

Wood-Krusta  is  made  of  wood  fibre  subjected  to  great  pressure 
against  molds.  This  makes  of  it  for  all  practical  purposes  sheets  of  beauti¬ 
fully  grained  hard  wood  paneling  which  may  be  easily  applied  to  any 
surface  in  as  many  way ;  as  wood  itself.  The  above  illustration  is  only 
one  of  the  many. 

Wood-Krusta  can  be  finished  to  match  any  color  of  oak  including 
Craftsman  shades,  and  goes  beautifully  with  Craftsman  and  Mission 
furniture. 

Wood-Krusta  is  better  than  oak.  It  will  not  split,  warp  or  crack. 
It  takes  stain  better  than  wood. 

Do  you  expect  to  build?  Are  you  going  to  fix  over  some  of  your  rooms 
this  Fail  or  next  Spring?  If  so,  don’t  fail  to  see  samples  of  Wood- 
Krusta  before  deciding  on  your  wall  covering.  Nothing  at  anything 
like  its  cost  will  add  so  much  to  a  room.  Wood-Krusta  is  especially 
appropriate  for  dining  rooms,  halls,  stairways,  dens  and  libraries.  Price 
per  yard  (30  inches  wide)  75  c. 

If  your  decorator  cannot  supply  it  send  for  our  free  samples 
and  suggested  treatments.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

FRANTZ  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

(Sole  Agents  for  America) 

Dept.  C-3,  4  West  15th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


More  Heat 

from 


You  can  keep  every  nook  and  corner 
of  your  house  warm  and  comfortable 
every  hour  of  every  day  and  night  and 
yet  save  a  third  to  a  half  the  coal  you 
now  use  in  that  hot-air  furnace  or  in¬ 
ferior  boiler.  No  rattling,  poking  or 
fussing,  no  dust,  no  cool  rooms  or 

cool  side”  to  your  house.  Simply 
install  the  wonderful 

MODEL 

Heating  System 

Adapted  to  steam  or  hot  water.  Uses  less 
coal  because  it  gets  all  the  heat  out  of  it.  Leaves 
only  the  fine  white  ashes.  Regulates  itself. 
Needs  coal  only 
once  in  eight 
hours,  even  on  the 
coldest  days.  It  is 
the  most  efficient 
of  all  heating 
systems  —  that's 
why  it  is  the  most 
economical.  Let 
us  demonstrate  it 
to  you. 

We  want  to  mail 
you  a  little  book 
telling  all  about 
the  Model. 

Write  for  it. 

MODEL  HEATING  CO., 

142  North  10th  St., 

Philadelphia. 

76-78  CENTRE  STREET 

New  York 
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LEATHER  WORK  AS  A  HANDI¬ 
CRAFT  FOR  HOME  WORKERS 

THIS  month  we  include  in  our  sug¬ 
gestions  to  home  craftworkers  sev¬ 
eral  designs  for  leather  hand  bags, 
which  can  easily  be  made  and  deco¬ 
rated  at  home  and  then  sent  to  some  leather 
worker’s  shop  to  be  finished  and  mounted  if 
necessary.  This  sort  of  work  in  leather  is 
very  simple  and  easily  done,  and  a  number 
of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  can  be 
made  for  personal  use,  for  gifts  or  even  for 
sale,  by  anyone  possessing  reasonable  skill 
with  the  fingers  and  a  feeling  for  color  and 
design.  The  bag  that  is  closed  with  a  draw 
string  is  so  simple  that  even  the  most  in¬ 
experienced  worker  could  make  it,  and 
although  the  metal  mounted  bags  require 
more  skill,  we  show  them  in  order  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  kind  of  work  that  may  be  done 
at  home  and,  if  our  readers  are  interested, 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  more  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  making  them,  as  well  as  de¬ 
signs  for  opera  bags,  purses,  card-cases, 
book-covers,  belts,  desk  pads,  memorandum 
books,  pocketbooks,  cigar  cases,  music  rolls, 
sewing  bags,  magazine  covers,  watch  fobs, 
table  covers,  mats,  and  other  articles  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  We  have  not  the 
space  to  give  working  drawings  for  these 
things,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  send  patterns 
free  to  any  subscriber  who  is  sufficiently 


interested  to  write  to  us  for  them.  Also, 
we  will  be  glad  if  readers  who  are  interested 
in  discovering  for  themselves  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  leather  work  would  send  us  requests 
for  designs  that  we  have  not  included  in  our 


list,  as  we  always  welcome  suggestions  for 
the  making  of  anything  that  is  needed. 

To  anyone  who  enjoys  handicraft,  leather 
is  perhaps  the  most  sympathetic  material 
that  can  be  used  for  making  things.  When 
slightly  moistened  it  responds  to  the  touch 
almost  as  readily  as  clay,  and  in  drying  it 


DETAILS  OF 
THE  DECORATION 
FOR  THE  ENDS 
OF  CRAFTSMAN 
BAGS. 


holds  the  modeling  exactly  as  you  have 
placed  it.  There  is  quite  as  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  feeling  the  tools  sink  into  the  re¬ 
sponsive  leather  and 
seeing  the  forms  come 
up  under  your  touch, 
as  there  is  in  the  more 
difficult  art  of  wood 
carving,  but  leather 
work  has  this  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  carving  in 
that  it  requires  much 
less  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practice  for 
doing  successful  work. 
A  feeling  for  line  and 
form  and  a  certain  nat¬ 
ural  dexterity  in  han¬ 
dling  tools  are  all  that 
is  required  for  work¬ 
ing  in  leather.  Full  sets 
of  leather  working 
tools  may  be  obtained 
two  designs  from  dealers  if  a  complete  equip- 
R0R  ment  is  desired,  and  naturally  a 

Father  better  result  is  obtained  by  the 

bags.  use  of  the  right  tools  than  would 

be  possible  with  makeshifts. 
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If  you.care  a  rap  about  your  trees,  and  want  them  to  be  saved  or 
cared  for,  then  send  for  this  new  booklet.  It  tells  briefly  and 
untechnically  just  what  the  various  vital  ills  and  troubles  are,  of 
which  trees  are  victims,  and  illustrates  our  various  methods  of 
treatment. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  your  trees  are  being  beset 
on  every  hand  by  destructive  enemies  and  how  important  it  is 
that  they  should  have  your  help  to  prolong  their  life  and  preserve 
their  beauty. 

So  many  people  seem  to  entertain  the  fatal  notion  that  Nature 
will  care  for  her  trees,  and  so  there  is  no  use  fussing  about  them. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  your  flowers  or  your  lawn  or  any 
inanimate  thing.  Fact  is,  Nature  does  do  wonders,  but  a  little 
timely  attention  to  the  filling  ot  decay  cavities  or  right  bolting  and 
bracing  may  save  some  of  your  fine  old  shade  trees  from  being 
blown  down.  Often  such  trees  are  mere  shells  and  still  they  give 
no  outward  sign  of  their  heart  wood  being  riddled  by  borers  or 
destroyed  by  fungus  growths. 

All  these  things  and  many  others  are  treated  in  a  very  readable 
way  in  this  booklet.  Whether  you  think  your  trees  need  atten¬ 
tion  or  not — send  for  the  booklet,  it  may  open  your  eyes. 


MUNSON  -WHITAKER  CO. 

Commercial^/ Landscape:  Foresters 


Boston,  840  Tremont  Bldg.,  Chicago,  830  Monadnock  Bldg.,  New  York,  1700  Flatiron  Bldg.,  Washington,  520 Munsey  Bldg. 
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of 


Ours 


Tree 


This 


We  Want  You  to  Have 


They  Use  Less  Coal 


The  real  economy  of  a  Richardson  Bo’leris  in  the  daily  saving  of  fuel— 
a  saving  that  means  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  season’s  running 
expense  —a  saving  that  will  soon  pay  for  the  Heater. 


Richardson  Boilers 


stand  for  the  two  great  heating  essentials.  They  give  heat  and  they  save 
coal.  The  patented  construction  offers  a  maximum  of  surface  for  fire  to 
come  in  contact  with.  Water  is  brought  to  a  high  temperature  iu  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time,  and  you  get  the  full  heating  value  of  every  pound  of  fuel. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  home  or  remodel  ah  old  one,  the  heating 
apparatus  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  your 
family.  Install  a  Richardson  Boiler  and  you  can  obtain  an  even,  healthful 
temperature  in  every  room,  with  no  trouble,  at  small  expense,  regardless  of 
weather. 

If  you  would  know  why  Richardson  Boilers  give  more  heat 
at  less  fuel  expense  than  any  other,  write  for  our  latest 
book,  “Truth  About  Heating.”  We  send  it  free  on  request. 


Richardson  S  Rounton  Co. 

^  V  ESTABLISHED  “  “K  1037  ▼ 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  Apparatus 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
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There  is  no  need  for  learning  how  to  handle 
the  tools,  because  the  effects  are  obtained 
easily  and  by  very  simple  methods,  provided 
you  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  result  that 
you  want  to  get. 

Naturally,  the  worker  in  any  form  of 
handicraft  has  first  to  gain  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  material,  to  learn  the  feel  of  it 
and  the  touch  of  it,  and  to  know  its 
strength,  pliability  and  other  possibilities. 
In  working  in  wood  this  comes  first  of 
all  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  afterward 
you  have  to  master  the  use  of  a  number  of 
tools  and  to  acquire  a  skill  in  overcoming 
the  innate  obstacles  of  fiber  and  grain.  In 
metal  working  it  is  necessary  also  to  learn 
how  to  use  a  good  many  tools,  and  to  make 
up  your  mind  to  a  good  deal  of  patience  and 
effort,  with  possibly  many  failures,  before 
you  learn  to  keep  your  metal  annealed  cor¬ 
rectly  so  that  you  may  shape  it  into  the 
forms  you  want.  But  in  leather,  after  you  • 
have  worked  with  it  long  enough  to  realize 

its  responsiveness,  the  . _ av— 

onlv  thing  left  is  to  set 
to  work  with  very  sim¬ 
ple  tools  and  force  it 
and  press  it  and  work 
it  into  the  shapes  which 
you  have  in  your  mind, 
almost  eliminating  the 
middle  process  of  the 
other  crafts, — that  of 


keen  color  sense  and  perseverance  in  testing 
the  effects  of  different  pigments  and  stains. 

Any  good  soft  uncolored  leather  may  be 
used  for  making  all  the  bags  shown  here, 
but  calf  skin  and  goat  skin  are  the  most 
easily  obtained  and  are  both  satisfying  to 

work  with 
and  very  dur¬ 
able.  For  the 
simplest  bag 


DETAIL 
OF  SHOPPING 
BAG,  SHOW¬ 
ING  DECORATION 
AND  PLACING 
OF  HANDLE. 


we  give  a 
flat  pattern, 
which,  as  the 
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long  practice  in  the  ex¬ 
pert  handling  of  tools. 

Therefore  leather 
work  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  crafts  for  be¬ 
ginners,  and  so  many 
useful  and  beautiful 
things  can  be  made  of 
it  that  the  work  is  well 
worth  while.  Articles  made  of  leather  ap¬ 
peal  to  one  not  only  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  but  also  because  of  the  pliable  tex¬ 
ture  and  softness  that  gives  a  distinct  joy 
to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  color  effects  that 
can  be  obtained  in  leather  are  really  wonder¬ 
ful.  and  all  that  is  needed  to  sret  them  is  a 


FOLLOW' 
SCALE 
CAREFULLY 
AND  YOU 
WILL  HAVE 
NO 

DIFFICULTY 
IN  GETTINC 
EXACT 
PATTERN. 


diagram  shows,  consists  of  three  pieces,  the 
two  sides  and  the  one  strip  from  which  the 
bottom  and  the  two  decorative  ends  are 
made.  Half  an  inch  should  be  allowed  for 
seams  all  around.  Draw  the  pattern  for  the 
decoration  on  thin,  tough  paper.  Moisten 
with  a  sponge  the  back  of  that  portion  of 
leather  on  which  the  tooling  is 
to  be  done ;  place  the  damp 
leather  on  a  flat  board,  lay  the 
paper  pattern  on  it.  and  damp¬ 
en  slightly  the  back  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  When  you  have  the  pat¬ 
tern  accurately  placed  on  the 
leather  in  the  exact  position 
desired,  fasten  both  leather 
and  paper  to  the  board  with  thumb  tacks 
driven  through  the  part  allowed  for  seams. 
Then  take  a  leather  outlining  tool  and  out¬ 
line  the  design  by  following  the  drawing 
with  enough  pressure  to  make  a  clear  trac¬ 
ing  on  the  damp  leather.  If  you  have  no 
leather  working  tools,  a  silver  nut  pick  or 
a  small  letter  opener, — in  fact,  anything 
with  a  dull  edge  that  comes  to  a  blunt  point, 
— can  be  used  for  this  outline  work. 

Then  remove  the  paper  and  leather  from 
the  board  and.  using  any  tools  which  may 
seem  to  fit  the  need,  press  back  the  back¬ 
ground,  working  from  the  front,  and  press 
up  from  the  back  the  high  parts  of  the 
design.  When  it  is  necessary  to  flatten  the 
leather  down,  work  with  it  laid  flat  on  the 
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“  Craftsman  ”  readers,  we  believe,  are  well- posted 
thinking  people  who  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  a  heating  apparatus  that  would  warm  their 
homes  properly  and  healthfully. 


That’s  Why  We  Ask  You  to  Investigate 
The  Kelsey  Fresh  Air  System  of  Heating 


“Reason  Why  ”  booklet  with 
views  of  some  of  the  36,000 
FINE  HOMES  heated  by 
Kelseys,  free. 


KELSEY  HEATING  CO. 


Main  Office : 

217  R.  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Office: 
154  F.  Fifth  Avenue 


The  Kelsey  supplies  an  abundance  of  fresh  air; 
it  gives  ALL  THE  HEAT  you  want,  all  the  time  you 
want  it,  and  everywhere  you  want  it. 

It  heats  every  room  alike,  saves  20  to  30  PER 
CEXT.  OX  THE  COAL  BILLS,  is  easiest  to  operate, 
and  is  always  preferred  by  people  who  investigate 
and  have  used,  to  the  steam  and  hot  water  systems 
with  rattling,  leaky  pipes,  and  unsightly  dust-collect¬ 
ing  radiators  which  warm  the  stagnant,  unhealthful 
air  over  and  over. 


Many  styles  of  grates  and 
mAntrls  to  choose  from. 


This  Grate  Does 
Double  Duty 

It  Combines  Perfect  Ventl‘ 
Iation  with  Economical 
Heating 

will  pay  for  itself  in  three 
years  in  fuel  saved  and  in 
increased  heating  effi¬ 
ciency.  Heats  house  in 
Fall  or  Spring  better  than 
a  furnace  and  takes  about 
half  the  fuel. 


The  Jackson  Ventilating  Grate 

is  as  beautiful  as  the  most  artistic  ordinary  grate  and  af¬ 
fords  the  same  sense  of  coziness  and  cheer  ;  it  ventilates, not 
with  air  drawn  across  the  room  from  door  and  window 
cracks,  cold,  but  healthfully  with  air  drawn  in  from  out¬ 
side  thru  a  fresh  air  duct,  and  sent  into  the  room  thni 
the  register  over  the  arch,  fresh  but  warmed.  Gain 
comfort  and  save  money  by  investigating.  Any  mason 
can  set  it  up  from  our  Complete  Plans  Furnished  Free. 

Send  for  Free 
Ca  ta  log  o  f  our 
wood  mantels,  and¬ 
irons,  and  all  kinds 
of  fire  -  place  fix¬ 
tures.  as  well  as 
ventilating  grates, 
with  explanations, 
illustrations,  full  in- 
formation  and 
prices;  also  refer¬ 
ence  to  users  in  SHUTS  0UT  COLD  AIR  CURRENTS 
your  region. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  BR0.,  Manufacturers 

41  Beekman  Street  NEW  V0RK 


AMD  CLOSED 
AT.  XU  E  B  O  T  t  O  Mi 
FOR 

P  R  I  V  AC  'Y' 


Burlington 
Venetian  Blinds 


Made  for  both  windows  and 
porches;  make  a  room  or  ver¬ 
anda  so  shady  and  cool  that  you 
find  it  delightfully  comfortable, 
even  on  the  hottest  day.  Shut 
out  the  sun,  while  admitting  the 
refreshing  breezes.  Adjustable 
to  any  angle,  from  open  to  closed, 
to  suit  the  angle  and  direction  of 
the  sun’s  rays. 


Made  to  order  only— any  wood, 
any  finish.  Send  for  free  catalog. 


BURLINGTON  VENETIAN  BLIND  COMPANY, 
333  Lake  Street,  Burlington,  Vt.. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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board,  but  when  you  are  desirous  of  forcing 
up  a  high  point  or  relief  the  leather  should 
be  worked  from  the  back  into  something 
soft,  like  many  thicknesses  of  good  blotter. 
Keep  sharpening  up  the  outline  as  you 
model  the  leather,  which  should  be  moist¬ 
ened  again  if  it  becomes  too  dry  to  work. 
Avoid,  however,  having  it  too  wet  or  the 
impression  cannot  be  made  sharp  and  clear. 
When  the  tooling  is  completed  the  bag 
should  be  taken  to  someone  who  has  a 
leather  stitching  machine  and  sewed  up.  A 
lining  of  thin,  smooth-finished  leather  may 
be  put  in  if  desired,  but  this  kind  of  a  bag 
is  softer  and  more  shapely  without  it,  as 
the  top  should  draw  together  like  a  bag  of 
cloth  or  velvet.  Eyelets  should  be  put  in 
at  the  top  as  indicated  on  the  pattern,  and 
leather  thongs  laced  through  them.  The 
handles  should  be  stitched  on  before  the 
bag  is  sewed  up.  We  give  two  designs  for 
this  style  of  bag,  one  showing  the  handles 
fastened  at  the  sides,  the  other  at  the  ends. 

We  give  no  detail  drawings  for  making 
up  the  more  elaborate  style  of  bag,  but  we 
are  willing  to  supply  them  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  The  method 
of  working  the  leather  is  exactly  the  same 
as  to  the  tooled  parts,  a  half-inch  seam 
being  allowed  everywhere.  After  the  leather 
is  ready  secure  a  simple  9-inch  frame  or, 
better  still,  take  the  bag  to  a  shop  to  be 
properly  mounted,  as  this  is  the  difficult  part 
of  the  work.  The  handles  are  stitched  down 
on  the  outside,  with  raw  edges  as  far  as 
they  are  sewn  to  the  face  of  the  bag.  The 
loose  part  of  the  handles  is  lined  for  addi¬ 
tional  strength,  and  they  are  also  padded 
down  two  inches  below  the  points  where 
they  are  sewn  to  the  bag.  The  inside  can 
be  lined  with  silk  or  leather  according  to 
individual  taste,  and  inner  pockets  placed  as 
needed. 

The  coloring  of  the  bag  should  be  applied 
after  it  is  entirely  finished  as  to  the  making, 
and  this  coloring  can  be  done  very  easily 
with  any  colors  suitable  to  use  on  leather. 
A  beautiful  effect  can  be  obtained  in  the 
tooled  parts  by  having  the  color  darker  in 
the  crevices,  and  every  hint  of  stiffness  in 
the  design  is  removed  when  the  high  lights 
are  washed  off  a  little  and  the  whole  thing 
blended.  This  can  be  done  in  a  very  free 
way  with  a  soft  cloth  and  a  small  brush. 
Apply  the  color  and  then  blend  and  rub  it 
off  freely,  and  the  effect  desired  will  come 
of  itself  as  you  work.  Of  course,  these 
bags  can  be  made  in  any  color,  but  we  find 


that  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  leathery  quality  is  allowed 
to  show  through  a  thin  surface  tone  that 
blends  with  the  natural  color  of  the  leather. 

CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  FOR 
HOME  CABINETMAKERS  AND 
METAL  WORKERS 

HE  suggestions  given  this  month  for 
the  benefit  of  home  cabinetmakers 
and  metal  workers  include  designs 
for  three  simple  pieces  of  furniture 
that  ought  to  be  easy  to  make  in  the  home 
workshop,  and  very  useful,  either  as  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  household  furniture  or  as  gifts 
to  friends. 

One  that  would  be  welcome  to  any  smoker 
is  the  convenient  little  cabinet,  which  is 
meant  to  form  part  of  the  furnishing  of  a  li¬ 
brary,  office  or  den  and  is  designed  with  a 
cupboard  and  a  drawer.  This  cabinet  is  30 
inches  high,  18  inches  wide  and  14  inches 
deep.  The  sides  are  made  of  14-inch  boards 
if  good  ones  can  be  obtained;  if  not,  make 
each  side  of  two  or  more  narrower  boards 
carefully  glued  together,  i-inch  stock  being 
used.  For  the  top  and  bottom  %-inch  stock 
is  best;  for  the  partition  between  the  drawer 
and  the  door  24-inch  boards  should  be  used, 
and  24-inch  stock  for  the  paneled  back.  The 
top  and  bottom  shelves  are  mortised  through 
the  sides,  the  tenons  being  chamfered  off  in 
the  usual  Craftsman  way,  so  that  they  form 
a  bit  of  structural  decoration  that  relieves 
the  plainness  of  the  sides.  The  construction 
is  further  strengthened  by  running  a  stretch¬ 
er  under  the  bottom  to  connect  the  two 
sides.  The  drawer  is  made  in  the  usual  way 
with  a  center  guide,  the  construction  of 
which  we  have  fully  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  former  numbers  of  the  magazine. 
In  fact,  the  construction  throughout  of  this 
cabinet  closely  resembles  that  of  bookcases 
and  cabinets  that  we  have  illustrated  from 
time  to  time. 

The  jardiniere  stand  may  be  greatly 
modified  to  suit  individual  requirements.  As 
shown  here,  it  is  14  inches  square  and  30 
inches  high.  The  posts  measure  \l/t  inches 
square,  and  the  stretchers  are  made  of 
24-inch  ^tock.  A  shelf  to  hold  the  jardi¬ 
niere  is  placed  pretty  well  down  from  the 
top,  where  it  is  concealed  by  the  wide 
stretchers  that  are  curved  at  the  bottom.  The 
narrower  top  stretchers  thus  form  a  protec¬ 
tion  and  support  for  the  jardiniere.  The 
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The  Bungalow  Rug 


Ideal  for  Craftsman  Interiors  and  Summer  Homes 


rug  more  completely  fills  the  requirements  for  which  it  was  designed  than  the  Bungalow 
Rug.  Durable  but  not  crude — simple  yet  artistic — inexpensive  yet  rich.  The  rug  is 
reversible,  seamless,  hand  woven,  all  wool  and  lays  perfectly  fiat  upon  the  floor.  It  is  made  in 


solid  colors — beautiful  greens,  browns,  reds,  etc. — with  harmonizing 
band  end  borders.  Could  any  floor  covering  be  more  suitable  as  a 
setting  for  the  simple,  artistic  Craftsman  interiors  or  for  any  style 
of  Bungalow  or  Summer  Home? 


'COrite  for  color  card  “C” 


REG.  SIZES 

PRICES 

2.3  x 

4. 

.6 _ 

3.0  x 

6 

.0 _ 

. .  6.00 

4.0  x 

7 

.0 _ 

.  9.50 

6.0  x 

9 

.0 _ 

. .  18.00 

7.6  x 

10 

.6 _ 

.  26.50 

9.0  x 

12. 

.0 _ 

.  36  00 

Special 

sizes 

and  combinations  of 

color  made  to  order  at  the  same 
rate . $3.00  sq.  yd. 

Joseph  Wild  S  Q>. 

366-370  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  35th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1852 


ROOFING  AND  SIDING 


For  residences  of  all  kinds  you  will  not  find'a  more  attractive,  more 
economical,  more  serviceable  roofing  and  siding,  than  PROSLATE. 
DURABLE. —PROSLATE  is  not  an  uncertainty— its  base  is  our 
regular  PAROID  ROOFING  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in 
every  climate— -it  wears  as  well  as  the  best  shingles. 
ECONOMICAL. ---PROSLATE  costs  less  than  good  shingles  and  clap¬ 
boards  and  the  cost  of  laying  is  much  less.  Any  one  can  lay 
PROSLATE. 

ATTRACTIVE. ---PROSLATE  is  a  rich  reddish  brown  in  color. 
We  can  furnish  PROSLATE  with  either  straight  or  ornamental 
edges.  The  latter  gives  the  effect  of  a  stained  shingle  roof. 

Your  buildings  will  be  the  most  attractive  in  your  neighborhood 
if  covered  with  PROSLATE  and  you  will  save  money. 

Send  for  sample  and  attractive  booklet. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers 


Established  1817 
EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Eighty-three  Years’  Experience 
in  Making  High  Grade 

VARNISH 


trade  Esco  White  Enamels  mark 

(interior  and  exterior) 

Represent  the  acme  of  durability  in  high-grade 
enamels.  Are  very  white  in  color,  free  working,  elastic 
and  brilliant.  Tney  have  extreme  covering  properties 
and  are  made  of  the  finest  materials.  (INTERIOR) 
is  dust  free  in  four  to  six  hours  and  can  be  rubbed  to 
a  dead  finish  in  three  days.  (EXTERIOR)  free  from 
injury  from -dust  in  eight  to  ten  hours  and  can  be 
rubbed  flat  in  a  few  days. 

I.  X.  L.  No.  1  (Interior) 

I.  X.  L.  Floor  Finish 

for  those  who  require  the  best.  The  price  is  a  trifle 
more,  appearance  and  wear  explain  why. 

Artistic  set  of  finished  panels  on  request. 

EDWARD  SMITH  &  CO. 

Varnish  Makers  for  83  Years 

West  Ave.,  6th  and  7th  Sts.,  Long  Island  City 
P.  O.  Box  1780,  New  York  City 
Western  Branch,  3532-34  S.  Morgan  St.,  Chicago 
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CRAFTSMAN 

in  which  it  is  to  stand.  The  posts  measure 
1^4  inches  square,  and  the  shelves  are  made 
of  7/$,- inch  stock.  The  construction  is  very 
solid,  as  the  stretchers  at  the  top  and  bottom 
are  connected  with  the  posts  by  dowel  pins. 
The  wide  slats  that  form  the  back  and  sides 
are  mortised  into  the  stretchers  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  shelves  have  the  corners 
notched  out  to  fit  around  the  posts.  Holes 
about  G  inch  in  diameter  might  be  bored 
in  the  posts  on  the  inner  side  to  hold  the  lit¬ 
tle  brass  dowels  which  support  the  shelves. 
The  pins  are  about  inch  long,  with  broad 
flat  heads  extended  and  shaped  so  as  to  hold 
the  shelf,  which  rests  upon  them  without  be¬ 
ing  fastened.  If  the  holes  are  bored  an  inch 
apart  up  and  down  the  posts,  the  shelves 
may  be  adjusted  at  any  height  desired,  and 
changed  at  any  time.  The  brass  dowels  can 
be  procured  at  almost  any  large  hardware 
store. 

FOR  metal  workers  we  give  a  model  for 
a  tobacco  jar  that  might  be  convenient 
as  one  of  the  furnishings  of  the  smoker’s 
cabinet.  The  jar  measures  7G  inches  high, 
with  an  extreme  diameter  of  6  inches.  The 
opening  at  the  top  is  4  inches  across.  The 
construction  of  this  jar  is  very  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  kettles  illustrated  in  the 


SMOKERS  CABINET.  JARDINIERE  STAND  AND  BOOKCASE. 

the  curve  shown  in  the  design,  leaving  a  nar¬ 
row  flange  about  N  of  an  inch  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  bottom  is  made  of  a  disk  of 
metal  with  a  1  Finch  flange,  turned  down  so 
that  it  will  fit  tightly  inside  the  flange  of  the 
jar.  to  which  it  is  soldered  with  a  soldering 
iron.  The  top  of  the  jar  is  turned  down  to 
make  a  smooth  finish.  The  cover  is  made 
according  to  the  detail  which  illustrates  the 
sponge  holder.  This  is  a  disk  with  the  edges 
bent  upward  and  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the 
cover.  An  opening  about  234  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  is  left  in  the  center  of  this  disk,  so 
that  the  moistened  sponge  may  be  put  in  be¬ 
tween  the  disk  and  cover.  The  use  of  this 
sponge,  of  course,  is  to  keep  the  tobacco 
moist.  The  edge  of  the  cover  is  turned  un¬ 
der  around  a  brass  wire  about  1/16  of  an 
inch  thick.  This  will  give  a  check  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  cover  from  slipping.  A  metal  knob 
is  riveted  to  the  top.  The  inside  of  the 
cover  is  tinned  in  the  way  described  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  making  of  the  kettle  shown 
in  the  preceding  number. 

The  fern  dish  is  made  in  very  much  the 
same  way.  although  the  construction  is  sim¬ 
pler.  as  no  cover  is  required.  A  cylinder  of 
Xo.  20  gauge  metal  is  first  formed.  This  is 
about  7  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  high, 
and  is  brazed  together  and  hammered  in  the 


construction  of  this  piece  is  not  at  all  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  the  stretchers  are  merely  doweled 
to  the  posts  and  the  dowels  glued  and 
clamped  tightly  together. 

The  design  for  a  bookcase  shows  a  model 
35  inches  high,  30  inches  wide  and  16  inches 
deep,  but  like  the  other  pieces  this  can  be 
modified  in  size  to  suit  the  particular  place 


preceding  number  of  The  Craftsman,  as  it 
is  formed  in  the  first  place  of  a  cylinder 
brazed  together  with  brass  spelter.  The 
cylinder  should  be  made  of  No.  20  gauge 
copper  or  brass,  and  should  be  5  inches  in 
diameter.  The  lower  end  of  this  cylinder 
should  be  hammered  out  from  the  inside  to 
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Tools 


But  Osily  The 
High  Grade  Kind 

The  same  superior  quality  that  car¬ 
penters  and  mechanics  have 
bought  of  us  icor  61  years. 

Our  Combination 
Bench  and  Tool  Cabinet 

A  first  -class,  elegantly  finished 
Oak  Cabinet.  A  practical  Work 
Bench  with  Vise :  95  of  the  fin¬ 
est  tools  made :  when  closed,  an 
attractive  piece  of  furniture : 
when  opened,  immediately  ready 
for  work  with  eveiy  tool  easy  to 
reach.  Nothing  handier,  nothing  more  practical.  No  present  for  man  cr  boy  of  such 
lasting  educational  value.  We  have  four  smaller  “  Wall  Cabinets,”  with  same 
quality  tools,  but  not  so  many. 

No.  47  at  $7.50  No.  52  at  $  I  0.00  No.  53  at  $  |  5.00  No.  54  at  $20.00 

We  are  pioneers  in  the  sale  Of  high-grade  tool  outfits  for  home  use;  every  set  bears  our  regular  guarantee  of 
quality^  Order  direct  (we  have  no  agents;  or  send  for  Catalogue  No.  2772 

Hammacher.  Schlemmer  &  Co.,  New  York  *im  4th  Ave.  &  13th  St. 

TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


HEAT 


YOUR 


Its  corru¬ 
gated  fire¬ 
box  is  so 
constructed 
that  it  will 
burn  coal  to 
urincr1  Powder-  and 

HOUSE  therefore 

gives  the 
most  heat 
with  the  A  Child  Can  Run  It. 

least  coal.  Warmest  buildings 
in  New  England’s  zero  towns 
are  heated  with  the  Winchester. 
Steam  or  hot  water  heating  al¬ 
ways  saves  much  dusting. 


WITH 


If  you  are  going  to  put  in  a  new  heater 
or  build  a  house,  send  at  once  for 


The  Winchester  Book. 

SMITH  &  THAYER  CO. 


235  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WINCHESTER 

HEATER 


Hardwood  Lumber 


QUARTERED  WHITE  OAK 
QUARTERED  RED  OAK 
PLAIN  OAK 

POPLAR  and  BLACK  WALNUT 

Manufactured  from  logs  cut  from 
our  own  forests, 

BAND  SAWED  AND  GRADED 

to  please  the  Manufacturers  of 
the  most  exclusive  and  Artistic 
Furniture. 

Straight  or  Mixed  Cars  only 


Edward  L.  Davis  Lumber  Co. 

Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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usual  way.  The  bottom  is  formed  of  a  disk 
cut  with  a  notched  edge,  which  is  brazed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  After  this  the 
whole  piece  is  hammered  into  the  shape 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  top  edge 
is  turned  over  a  brass  wire  about  1/16  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  feet  are  formed 
by  hammering  the  metal  down  to 
an  oval  form,  using  the  long  ball 
pein  hammer  illustrated  in  the 
April  number.  While  hammer¬ 
ing  these  feet  the  dish  should 
be  set  on  a  piece  of  lead  or 
pitch  so  that  the  metal  will  not 
tear  or  break  through  under  the 
hammer. 

The  oil  lamp  with  its  bracket 
specially  designed  for  camps 
or  country  houses,  where  gas  and 
electric  light  are  not  available. 

A  back  plate  is  made  of  No.  14 
gauge  metal,  measuring  about  12 
inches  in  length  by  5  inches  in 
width.  This  is  cut  as  shown  in 
the  design,  and  the  center  part  is 
slightly  raised  so  that  the  light 
may  be  reflected  throughout  the 
room.  The  bracket  is  made  of 
a  continuous  strip  of  metal  bent 
so  as  to  form  a  ring  that  holds 
the  lamp.  The  two  ends  of  the 
band  are  brought  together  and 
riveted,  and  the  tips  are  flanged 


and  riveted  to  the  back 
plate.  It  is  best,  of 
course,  to  purchase  the 
fount  and  burner  before 
the  bracket  is  made.  The 
fount  of  the  lamp  must 
have  a  shoulder  which 
will  rest  upon  the  band 

and  keep  it  from  slip¬ 

ping  through.  A  shade 
frame  of  metal  is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  but  a 
plain  glass  or  silk  shade 
might  be  used  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  We  are  not 

showing  the  detail  of  the 
shade  as  it  is  illustrated, 
because  its  construction 
is  rather  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  for  an  amateur. 

Holes  are  drilled  in  each 
corner  of  the  back  plate, 
so  that  the  bracket  may 
be  screwed  to  the  wall. 
Iron,  copper  or  brass 
may  be  used  for  making  this  bracket,  as 
all  three  metals  are  equally  suitable,  and 
the  choice  of  one  over  the  others  depends 
mainly  upon  the  prevailing  color  in  the 
woodwork  and  furnishings  of  the  room  in 
which  the  lamp  is  to  be  placed.  For  most 
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Wall  Treatment 


gives  atmosphere,  light  and  tone  to  a 
room.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
background  be  neutral  in  color,  and  soft  in 
texture,  to  obtain  pleasing  effects. 

The  ideal  wall  covering  for  bringing  out 
the  beauty  of  your  furnishings  to  advan¬ 
tage  is 


TAPESTROLEA 


It  is  a  loosely  woven  fabric  that  meets 
every  requirement.  For  wear  and  artistic 
qualities,  it  excels  all  other  wall  coverings 
—cloth,  paint  or  paper.  It  is  hygienic, 
economical,  fadeless  and  easy  to  apply. 

Tapestrolea  is  not  a  fad.  For  over 
twenty  years,  it  has  been  the  standard 
wall  covering  for  people  of  taste  and 
refinement. 

Tapestrolea  has  never  been  successfully 
imitated.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  name.  We  will  send  a  handsome 
illustrated  booklet  and  samples  on  request 


RICHTER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


IV. 

Edison  Says: 

“Conservation  of  Energy  is  the 
Greatest  Problem  of  the  Age.” 

To  the  home  builder,  heat  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  expensive 
forms  of  energy. 

How  not  to  waste  it  is  a  vital  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mineral  Wool  solves  this  problem 
for  you. 

In  winter  it  keeps  heat  in,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  out. 

Mineral  Wool  deafens  unpleasant 
sounds,  baffles  rats  and  mice,  resists  the 
spread  of  fire  and  excludes  dampness. 

Full  details  in  our  free  booklet,  sent  with  a  sample 
to  any  address  with  our  compliments. 

United  States  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

90  West  Street  New  York  City 
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was  used  by  the  English  armorers,  and  is. 
now  known  as  "armor  bright.”  The  value 
of  this  finish  is  that  it  brings  out  the  black,, 
gray  and  silvery  tones  that  naturally  be¬ 
long  to  iron  and  also  prevents  it  from  rust¬ 
ing.  The  process  itself  is  very  simple. 
After  the  iron  is  hammered,  it  should  be 
polished  on  an  emery  belt  if  the  use  of 
one  can  be  obtained;  if  not,  emery  cloth — 
about  No.  o — may  be  used  in  polishing  the 
surface  by  hand.  Then  the  iron  must  be 
smoked  thoroughly  over  a  forge 
or  a  fireplace,  and  the  surface 
rubbed  well  with  a  soft  cloth 
dipped  in  oil.  After  this  the  piece 
must  be  well  wiped  oft’  so  that  the 
oil  is  thoroughly  removed,  and  the 
surface  lacquered  with  a  special 
iron  lacquer.  In  smoking  the  iron 


the  cooler  green¬ 
ish  tone  of  brass, 
and  in  still  other  surroundings  iron  seems 
to  be  the  only  thing  that  is  just  right. 

Whatever  metal  is  used,  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  a  variation  of  color  by  darken¬ 
ing  the  sunken  parts  of  the  design  and 
polishing  the  higher  points.  In  particular 
the  raised  part  of  the  back  plate  of  this 
lamp  bracket  should  be  polished  much  more 
highly  than  the  edges,  because  it  is  meant 
to  act  as  a  reflector.  If  brass  is  chosen  we 
would  recommend  that  it  be  left  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  unfinished  metal,  which 
has  a  beautiful  greenish  tone  and  a  soft 
dull  surface  that  harmonizes  admirably 
with  natural  wood  tones  and  emphasizes 
any  hint  of  green  there  may  be  in  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  room.  Copper,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  must  be  very  carefully  finished  if 
it  is  to  show  the  deep  mellow  brownish 
glow  that  is  its  greatest  charm.  After  the 
piece  is  finished  it  should  be  rubbed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  pow¬ 
dered  pumice  stone,  and  then  left  to  age 
naturally.  If  a  darker  tone  is  desired  in 
the  beginning  the  piece  should  be  held  over 
the  fire  or  torch  and  heated  until  the  right 


of  the  Craftsman  rooms  our  choice  is  cop¬ 
per,  as  the  dull  brownish  glow  of  this 
metal  gives  a  high  light  that  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  with  the  autumn  colors  that  usually 
prevail  in  a  Craftsman  room.  A  great 
many  decorative  schemes,  however,  demand 


CRAFTSMAN 
TOBACCO  JAR 
AND  FERN  DISH. 


care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  heating  it  to 
any  extent,  the  object  being  merely  to  smoke 
it  thoroughly.  It  should  be  allowed  to  cool 


DETAIL  OF  TOBACCO  JAR.  COYLR 
color  appears,  care  being  taken  that  it  is 
not  heated  too  long,  as  under  too  great  heat 
it  is  apt  to  turn  black.  The  best  way  we 
know  to  finish  iron  is  the  old  process  that 
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DETAIL  OF  L  AA1P  BR/’OtLT 
naturally  before  the  surface  is  rubbed  with 
the  oiled  cloth.  The  more  the  iron  is 
polished  the  brighter  it  will  be,  especially  in 
the  higher  parts  of  an  uneven  surface. 
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Z3utl)ill 

(Tut  (B  lass 


ITS  beauties  need  no  aid  of  theatric  artifice. 
Conventional  environment  of  snowy  napery 
and  soft  candle-glow  suffices  to  bring  out  the 
pure,  liquid  brilliance  and  incessant  play  of  rainbow 
tints,  tbe  delicate  tracery  of  engraving  and  ricb  relief 
of  intaglio.  Tuthill  quality  is  intrinsic — genuine. 

Your  city  s  best  dealer  in  cut  glass  probably  has  Tuthill. 
The  name  is  on  each  piece.  We  send  upon  request  without 
charge  a  little  book  that  makes  its  every  reader  a  qualified 
judge  of  cut  glass  and  an  expert  in  its  care. 

TUTHILL  CUT  GLASS  COMPANY, 

MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Much  of  the  charm  of  the  old  Colonial  room  was  due  to 
the  prismatic  rays  of  the  cut  crystals  together  with  the 
soft  rays  of  the  candle  or  lamp.  This  same  quality,  in  a 
lamp  of  this  kind,  is  just  as  valuable  to-day  when  lighted 
with  the  more  modern  illuminant — electricity. 


The  ENOS  CO. 


Makers  of  Lighting  Fixtures 

New  York 

Salesrooms:  36  West  37th  Street 


Office  and  Factory: 
7th  Avenue  &  16th  Street 


Baltimore:  519  N.  Charles  St. 

San  Francisco:  331  Sutter  St. 
Toronto:  No.  94  King  St.  West 
Pittsburg:  The  Norton  Company, 
Century  Building 
Chicago:  203  Michigan  Boulevard 
The  A.  N.  Neilson  Co., 

139  Michigan  Ave. 


Spokane:  Cutter  &  Plummer,  Inc. 

St.  Louis:  N.  0.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co. 
Boston :  H.F.Estabrook, Inc., 9Park  St. 
Portland:  J.  C.  English  Company, 

128  Park  St. 

Birmingham:  R.  W.  Knight  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles:  Brooks  Decorating  Co., 
696  South  Alvarado  St. 


DIGNITY  OF 
DECORATION 

like  dignity  of  character  can 
only  come  through  develop¬ 
ment. 

Our  papers  are  the  result 
of  a  steady  growth  and 
development — a  process  of 
elimination  that  gives  them  an 
artistic  and  practical  value  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  cost. 
They  are  the  expression  of 
the  best  artists  and  workmen. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  to  see  our 
latest  papers — they  will  give  you  new 
ideas  in  home  decorating. 


ALLEN -HIGGINS  WALI 

■  COMPANY. 

WORCESTER,  MASSAGH 
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NEEDLEWORK  SHOWING 
ADAPTATION  OF  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS 

HE  chief  reason  that  we  publish  in 
The  Craftsman  designs  and  in¬ 
structions  for  various  sorts  of  handi¬ 
crafts  is  that  we  hope  to  inspire  in 
our  readers  the  desire  to  use  them  as  a 
foundation  from  which  may  be  worked  out 
their  own  ideas,  rather  than  as  models  to  be 
exactly  copied. 


CURTAIN  OF  CRAFTSMAN  CANVAS. 


Therefore  we  are  always  gratified  to  re¬ 
ceive  examples  of  original  and  independent 
work  done  by  readers  who  seek  rather  to 
understand  the  Craftsman  principles  than 
to  make  a  precise  application  of  the  designs. 
In  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article 
we  show  an  instance  of  such  adaptation,  for 
these  pieces  of  needlework,  designed  and 


TABLE  SQUARE  OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOMESPUN. 


TABLE  SQUARE  WITH  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN. 

executed  by  Mrs.  Eva  R.  Greeley  of  Abing- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  are  all  done  on  Crafts¬ 
man  materials  after  original  ideas  suggested 
by  some  of  the  Craftsman  designs. 

The  small  curtain  is  made  of  ivory-tinted 
Craftsman  canvas  with  an  applied  band  of 
dull  green  canvas.  The  decoration  is  adapted 
from  the  well-known  seed  pod  motif  of  the 
Craftsman  needlework,  and  is  done  in  ap¬ 
plique  of  rose  and  green  bloom  linen  with 
leaves  of  plain  green  linen.  The  stems  are 


BELT  BAGS  OF  CRAFTSMAN  BLOOM  LINEN. 

made  of  brown  soutache  braid  with  insets 
of  green  linen.  The  table  square  embroid¬ 
ered  with  conventionalized  scarabs  is  Mrs. 
Greeley’s  own  design  embroidered  upon 
gray  homespun  in  blue,  green  and  gold  floss, 
the  old-fashioned  chain  stitch  being  used 
as  well  as  the  darning  and  outline  stitches. 
The  other  table  square,  also  of  gray  home- 
spun,  shows  a  design  adapted  from  the 
Craftsman  dragonfly  border,  and  two  small 
bags  are  decorated  after  Mrs.  Greeley’s 
own  ideas. 
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For  the  Craftsman  Style 

of  architecture  and  interior  finish, 
the  designs  and  construction  of 
Morgan  Doors  are  in  perfect  keeping. 
They  are  finished  in  the  white  and 
may  be  stained  any  color. 


are  perfect  doors,  light,  remarkably 
strong  and  built  of  several  layers  of  cross 
grained  wood,  pressed  together  with  water¬ 
proof  glue,  making  shrinking,  warping  or 
swelling  impossible.  Veneered  in  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  hard  wood — Birch,  plain  or 
quarter-sawed  red  or  white  Oak,  brown 
Ash,  Mahogany,  etc. 

Morgan  Doors  are  the  highest  standard  of 
door  quality;  made  in  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  progressive  factories  in  the  country. 

Each  Morgan  Door  is  stamped  “MORGAN” 
which  guarantees  quality,  style,  durability  and 
satisfaction. 

In  our  new  book— “The ;  Door  Beautiful”— MOR¬ 
GAN  DOORS  are  shown  in  their  natural  color  and 
in  all  styles  of  architecture  for  interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  use.  and  it  is  explained  why  they  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  doors  for  permanent  satisfaction 
in  any  building.  A  copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Architects :  Descriptive  details  of  Morgan  Doors 
may  be  found  in  Sweet's  index,  pages  678  and  679. 

Morgan  Company,  Dept.  C  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Distributed  by  Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Chicago 
Morgan  Millwork  Co.',  Baltimore,  Md. 

Handled  by  Dealers  who  do  not  substitute. 


MANTELS 

If  you  are  interested  in  being 
up-to-date  write  us  for  our  latest 
Mantel  Catalogue — Just  issued 

Anyone  building  or  improving  a  house  must  realize  the  refinement  and 
finish  that  appropriate  mantel  effects  add. 


Our  extensive 
mantel  exhibit  dis¬ 
plays  a  wealth  of 
the  newest  and  most 
attractive  designs,  ail 
made  up  in  a  most 
thoroughly  work¬ 
manlike  manner.  We 
can  please  you  what¬ 
ever  your  taste  or 
how  much  or  how 
little  your  expendi¬ 
ture. 

We  also  make 
to  order  from  de¬ 
signs  in  any 
wood. 

Write,  mention¬ 
ing  department  M, 
and  catalogue  will 
be  sent  you  free. 


TheBrockway- 
Smith  Corp. 

Mantels  and  Builders' 
Supplies 

16-18  Washington 
Street,  North 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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AVOID  cheap,  flimsy 
L\  sheathing  papers 
f  A  that  tear  easily,  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture  and  soon  rot 
out.  Our  Red  Rosin  Sized 
Sheathing:  keeps  out  dust, 
drafts,  cold  and  dampness. 
It  lasts  as  longas  thehouse. 

WE  are  pioneer  makers 
of  Rosin  Sized  Sheathing, 
our  products  having  been 
sold  by  the  leading  dealers 
for  over  30  years.  Bear  in 
mind  that  our  papers  are 
made  from  ragstock,  which 
gives  them  great  strengtli 
and  wearing  qualities. 

Manufacturers  of  Sheath¬ 
ing  Papers,  Deadening  Felts, 
Plaster  Boards. 

Send  for  samples .  prices  and 
booklet  “  On  the  Inside.” 

NEWTON  PAPER  CO. 
11  Canal  St.(  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

GARDENING  AND  SMALL  FARMING 

IN  order  that  we  may  make  The  Crafts¬ 
man  as  serviceable  as  possible  to  its 
readers,  we  have  of  late  been  sending 
to  our  subscribers  a  printed  slip  asking 
for  the  frank  expression  of  their  opinion 
concerning  the  interest  and  importance  of 
certain  subjects  which  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  policy  of  this  magazine.  The  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory,  as  it  proves  that 
we  have  not  erred  in  our  understanding  of 
the  most  vital  interests  of  people  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
One  of  these  queries  asked  for  the  views  of 
our  readers  on  the  subject  of  small  farming 
and  gardening,  and  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  answers  have  indicated  a  desire  for 
further  information  on  this  subject,  show¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  small  country  home  has  taken  hold 
of  dwellers  in  cities,  and  how  eager  people 
are  to  try  what  they  can  do  toward  making 
the  soil  yield  them  at  least  a  part  of  their 
living,  as  well  as  much  pleasurable  occupa¬ 
tion  for  leisure  hours. 

One  letter  says:  ‘T  think  you  would  do 
your  readers  much  service  by  publishing 
just  as  many  articles  as  possible  along  the 
line  of  the  one  in  the  April  issue  entitled 
‘Three  Acres  and  Chains.’  Many  of  us 
have  been  stimulated  to  the  point  where  we 
would  like  to  take  the  bold  step  this  woman 
took,  but  hesitate  on  account  of  the  scanty 
information  available  showing  the  matter 
from  the  viewpoint  of  others'  experience. 
I  want  to  have  dollars  and  cents  arguments 
to  show  me  that  with  moderate  means  and 
average  good  judgment  country  living  can 
be  made  to  afford  a  good  living  and  not  too 
many  discomforts.” 

A  MATTER  OF  EDUCATION  AND  EX¬ 
PERIENCE 

EALIZING  the  importance  of  just  such 
information,  we  have  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  experts  in  agriculture,  heads  of 
experiment  stations  and  others  qualified  by 
education  and  experience  to  answer  this 
question.  But  from  their  letters  in  reply 
we  find  that  even  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  subject  cannot  give  any 
definite  information  along  these  lines  any 
more  than  they  can  give  a  formula  to  make 
all  men  equally  successful.  Much  is  being 
done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 


also  by  many  individuals  working  on  a  lesser 
scale  to  find  some  way  to  make  small  farm¬ 
ing  surely  profitable  and  successful,  but  in 
the  end  it  seems  to  be  like  all  other  prob¬ 
lems  in  life, — a  thing  for  each  man  to  cope 
with  and  find  his  own  solution.  We  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  movement  set 
on  foot  by  Representative  Dwight  to  bring 
into  effective  use  certain  agricultural  areas 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  by  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  repopulate  the  abandoned  farms  with 
intelligent  and  enterprising  people  who 
either  know  something  of  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  or  who  are  anxious  to  learn. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  men  who  have 
given  years  to  this  work  is  that  farming 
must  once  more  be  given  its  proper  place 
among  the  industries  of  this  country 
through  the  slow  process  oDeducation.  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  younger  generation,  and  not 
by  any  specifics  such  as  demonstration 
farms,  colonization,  or  definite  propaganda 
of  any  kind.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  the  rural  districts, 
rather  than  to  the  question  of  country  life 
for  city  people,  or  farming  as  a  secondary 
occupation  for  professional  men,  mechanics 
or  skilled  workers  engaged  in  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  our  great  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  for  one 
as  for  another,  and  this  principle  involves  a 
process  of  education  more  important  than 
any  that  is  taught  in  the  schools. 

THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 

HE  trouble  with  the  “back  to  the  land” 
propaganda  has  been  too  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  too  little  hard  common  sense. 
The  article  our  correspondent  refers  to 
shows  the  experience  of  one  enthusiast  who 
attempted  to  make  practical  application  of 
the  glowing  generalizations  contained  in  a 
book  upon  this  subject.  The  writer  of 
“Three  Acres  and  Chains,”  carried  away 
by  the  fancied  joys  of  country  life  as  she 
had  read  of  it  in  this  and  other  books,  gave 
up  the  profession  by  which  she  was  earning 
a  comfortable  livelihood  and,  without  any 
practical  knowledge  of  farming,  purchased 
three  acres  of  land  and  endeavored  to  realize 
the  promised  liberty.  Her  experience  should 
serve  as  an  excellent  corrective  to  the 
dreams  of  other  enthusiasts,  but  we  note 
that  in  spite  of  her  chains  she  decided  in 
the  end  that  the  experiment  was  worth 
while,  chiefly  because  she  had  learned  from 
personal  experience  what  not  to  do.  and  had 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  CREX 

I  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  CREX.  It  is  a 
perfect  floor  covering  in  every  respect. 

When  you  consider  the  work  it  saves  in  keeping 
it  clean— That  it  will  not  hold  dust  and  germs 
like  woolen  carpets — It  always  looks 
well  no  matter  how  much  wear  you  give 
it — Is  always  appropriate  and  blends 
with  almost  every  decoration,  besides 
'being  economical  in  price — You  would 
make  a  mistake  not  to  order  it. 

I  couldn’t  offer  you  any  other  floor 
Covering  with  as  full  a  combination  of  good  fea¬ 
tures.  A  great  many  people  are  discarding  their 
woolencarpetsandrugsandsubstituting  CREX ; 
they  find  it  to  their  advantage.  Be  sure,  though, 

you  get  the  genuine — the  one  bearing  the  label. 


RUGS — In  all  sizes  of  exclusive  designs  and  beautiful  colors. 
CARPETS — Solid  colors — plain  and  striped  effects — in  all  widths. 


Sold  by  all  up-to-date  Carpet  and  Department  Stores. 

Send  for  Free.  Booklet,  U.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

CREX  CARPET  COMPANY  -  .  377  Broadway,  New  York 


Standards  in 
Waterproofing 

Hydralile 

Symenlrejv 

HYDRATITE— 

The  Integral  Method 

Meets  the  hardest  requirements  in  present-day 
waterproofing  of  structural  work. 

SYMENTREX 

The  coating  that  clings  to  concrete. 

That  imparts  a  natural  finish  tc  concrete, 
cement,  stucco  or  orher  masonry.  Protective  and 
decorative. 

A  coating  that  makes  a  concrete  floor  the  most 
desirable  of  surface  areas.  Waterproof;  oil-proof; 
grease-proof  and  dust-suppressing. 

A.  C.  Horn  Company 

Contractors  and  Engineers  in 

STRUCTURAL 

WATERPROOFING 

Manufacturers  of  Waterproofing  Compounds 

10-12  Burling  Slip  New  York 


f 


Use 


It  comes  in  twenty-four  beautiful  shades. 
Address  for  Color  Card  No.  2 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and  Lead  Corroders 

82-84  Washington  St.f  Boston,  Mass. 


BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 


to  protect  concrete  or  stucco  or  to  tint 
the  monotonous  gray  of  concrete. 

B*XS™TE 

BRICK  AND 
CEMENT 
COATING 
is  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  most 
perfect  coat¬ 
ing  on  the 
market  and  it 
is  being  used  on  the  finest  concrete  and  stucco 
work.  It  does  not  destroy  the  distinctive 
texture  of  concrete  or  stucco.  It  gives  beau¬ 
tiful  effects  when  used  in  interior  decoration. 
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found  out  for  herself  that  anything  that  is 
worth  while  must  come  gradually  and 
through  experience,  which  means  frequent 
mistakes  and  disappointments. 

EVERY  MAN  MUST  SOLVE  HIS  OWN 
PROBLEM 

NDOUBTEDLY  there  are  small  farms 
that,  under  well-applied  methods  of  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation,  yield  an  income  quite 
sufficient  to  support  a  family  in  comfort, 
and  that  without  any  heart-breaking  amount 
of  labor  or  anxiety.  But  we  are  apt  to  for¬ 
get  that  they  do  not  do  it  at  once  or  of 
themselves.  It  is  right  here  that  the  man 
who  believes  that  the  mere  ownership  of 
three  acres  means  heaven  and  a  fortune 
makes  his  mistake,  and  it  is  the  same  old 
stumbling  block  that  is  encountered  by  the 
agricultural  experts  who  endeavor  to  bring 
up  the  standard  of  farming  by  the  means 
of  demonstration  farms  either  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  or  by 
successful  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  experience  of  one  man  never  yet  bene¬ 
fited  another.  Fhe  man  who  does  not  know 
how  to  do  things  must  learn,  but  that  is  very 
different  from  feeling  that  the  knowledge 
will  come  of  itself  or  that  he  must  be  taught. 
If  he  feels  the  real  interest  that  comes  from 
the  love  of  the  thing  he  may  go  out  upon 
his  new  farm  an  absolute  ignoramus  and 
learn  something  every  day  and  hour  of  his 
life,  making  no  move  until  he  has  satisfied 
himself  so  far  as  he  can  that  it  is  the  right 
one,  and  turning  every  failure  and  mistake 
to  account  as  a  part  of  the  foundation  he 
is  laying  for  future  success.  When  a  man 
goes  at  it  in  that  way  nothing  can  keep  him 
back,  for  he  will  solve  his  own  problems  by 
grappling  with  each  situation  as  it  arises, 
and  he  will  meet  and  profit  by  the  hardships 
that  are  never  seen  until  we  stumble  over 
them.  The  man  who  approaches  unfamiliar 
work  in  this  spirit  regards  it  merely  as 
something  to  conquer,  and  he  is  bound  to 
conquer  it,  but  the  man  who  goes  into  it 
with  an  idealistic  view  of  its  pleasant  side 
and  a  well-arranged  table  of  the  profits  that 
should  accrue,  is  very  apt  to  find  the  most 
important  factor  lacking  from  his  calcula¬ 
tions. 

TEST  IT  AS  A  SECONDARY  OCCUPA¬ 
TION 

HEREFORE  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  all  information  regarding  this 
matter  is  at  best  only  relative.  One  man’s 


experience  rarely  serves  as  guide  to  another 
any  more  than  different  soils  will  produce 
equal  quantities  of  the  same  crop.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  that  farming  on  a  small  scale 
should  be  taken  up  as  a  secondary  occupa¬ 
tion  until  the  experiment  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested.  City  people  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  are  doing  this  every  day,  and  in 
many  cases  the  experiment  is  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  the  man  of  the  house  can  give 
his  leisure  time  to  working  on  his  little  farm 
or  garden  plot  himself,  and  can  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  everything  that  is  done, 
without  sacrificing  or  neglecting  his  regular 
work.  After  a  few  years  of  this  kind  of 
experience,  backed  up  by  intelligent  study 
of  the  subject,  he  would  be  equipped  to  take 
up  farming  as  his  main  occupation  if  he 
were  so  disposed,  and  would  be  very  likely 
to  make  a  success  of  it. 

WHERE  A  MECHANIC  OFTEN  WASTES 
TIME  AND  MONEY 

THE  same  thing  applies  to  the  mechanic 
or  factory  worker,  who  perhaps  needs 
more  than  anyone  else  the  independence  and 
the  greater  economy  of  living  that  could  be 
brought  about  by  having  even  an  acre  of 
ground  rightly  managed.  This  is  compara¬ 
tively  an  easy  matter  in  the  case  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  some  big  industrial  concern  which 
affords  steady  work  year  after  year,  but  it 
is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  mechanic 
who  goes  from  one  job  to  another  and  often 
has  to  travel  a  good  distance  from  his  home 
to  his  work.  Although  wages  are  much 
higher  than  they  used  to  be,  they  do  not 
benefit  the  man  who  earns  the  money,  be¬ 
cause  the  extra  income  is  eaten  up  by  extra 
expenses  of  living  and  transportation  and 
by  times  of  enforced  idleness  between  jobs. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  how  many  men  whose 
work  takes  them  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  establish  their  families  in  the  city 
and  go  out  from  there  daily  to  any  job 
within  reach.  Especially  is  this  true  of  men 
engaged  in  the  building  trades,  who  will 
travel  miles  to  and  from  their  city  flats  to 
any  job  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in,  and 
will  work  for  years  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  without  ever  seeming  to  see  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  going  there  to  live.  We  have 
an  example  of  this  at  Craftsman  Farms, 
where  we  employ  many  carpenters,  stone¬ 
masons  and  bricklayers  to  get  the  principal 
buildings  into  shape.  Craftsman  Farms  is 
among  the  Orange  Mountains  in  New  Jer- 
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Build  Beautiful  Houses 

It  is  really  cheaper  to  be  beautiful  than 
ugly.  Your  reputation  for  taste  depends 
mostly  upon  the  outside  of  your  house. 

Most  people  never  see  the  inside.  The 
soft,  rich,  velvety  tones  of 

Cabot’s 

Shingle  Stains 

make  beautiful  houses  more  beautiful, 
ugly  houses  attractive,  and  redeem  com¬ 
monplace  houses.  They  are  also  cheap,  easy  to  apply,  and  guaranteed  fast  colors;  and  they 
are  made  of  Creosote,  “  the  best  wood-preservative  known.” 

Build  Warm  Houses 

It  costs  less  than  trying  to  heat  cold  ones. 
For  a  few  dollars  you  can  make  your  house  wind 
and  frost  proof  by  lining  it  with 

Cabot’s 

Sheathing  “Quilt” 

a  “  comf or cer  that  warms  the  whole  family.”  It 
is  incomparably  warmer  than  the  best  building 
paper,  and  is  warmer,  more  permanent,  and  one- 
half  cheaper  than  back-plastering. 

Samples  of  both  materials,  with  circulars  and  name  of  nearest  agent,  sent  free  upon  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

1133  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Agents  at  all  Central  Points.  350  Dearborn  Ave„  Chicago 


To  Be 

Strictly 

Proper 

you  should  have  a  Crex 
Room  furnished  en¬ 
tirely  with 

CREX  GRASS 
FURNITURE 


At  any  rate  Crex  Furniture  should  form 
a  part  of  all  up-to-date  house  furnishing- 
From  a  standpoint  of  long  service  and 
ornamental  beauty  no  furniture  yields  so 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  Crex. 

Natural  Green  or  Baronial  Brown 

Carried  by  all  best  Furniture  Shops 

Get  “  CREX-EASE  ”  Cushions 

Send  for  Illustrations  No.  257 

Prairie  Grass  Furniture  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
Glendale,  Long  Island  New  Yorkyy 


You  need  never  carry  another  pail  of  water  or  even  go 
out  of  the  house  on  stormy  days.  Put  running  water  in  your 
home — in  the  kitchen  —  bathroom — toilet — and  have  an 
adequate  supply  in  the  barn  for  watering  stock— washing 
carriages,  harness— for  the  lawn— garden— or  for  protection 
against  fire — besides.  A 

makes  this  possible.  It  eliminates  the  unsightly  elevated  water 
tank  that  freezes  in  Winter— or  dries  out  in  Summer.  The  com¬ 
pressed  air  in  a  Leader  Steel  tank  does  all  the  work.  In  your 
cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  it  cannot  freeze,  and  it  solves  the 
water  problem  forever  A  complete  system  costs  $48.00  upwards 
and  you  can  install  it  yourself,  if  you  like. 

Booklet  and  Catalogue  Free— Sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
below,  and  the  booklet  How  I  Solved  the  Water  Supply  Prob¬ 
lem”  and  complete  catalogue  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 
Leader  Iron  Works,  1607.  Jasper  St.,  Decatur, 
Room  816  15  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


Leader  Iron  Works,  1607  jasper  St.,  Decatur,  Ill* 
Send  me  free  your  book  and  catalogue 
of  Leader  Water  Systems. 


Name .  . 

Address ...» . 

Town . State  — 
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sey,  an  hour  by  railroad  and  ferry  from 
New  York,  yet  most  of  these  men  live  in 
Brooklyn  and  twice  a  day  cross  the  Bridge 
to  Manhattan,  take  the  street  car  to  a  ferry 
on  the  North  River,  cross  to  the  other  side 
and  take  a  train  to  Morristown.  Yet  right 
in  that  part  of  New  Jersey  there  is  so  much 
building  going  on  that  a  skilled  worker  in 
any  one  of  the  building  trades  would  be 
reasonably  sure  of  occupation  for  years  to 
come,  and  so  much  land  to  be  obtained  at 
the  prices  asked  for  ordinary  farm  land, 
that  it  would  be  no  drag  upon  him  to  buy 
two  or  three  acres  and  settle  down  almost 
anywhere  within  reach  of  his  work,  using 
all  the  time  and  strength  he  now  wastes  in 
profitless  travel  to  build  up  a  home  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family. 

WHOLESOME  USE  OF  IDLE  TIME 

THE  question  of  idle  time  also  is  a  very 
important  one.  When  a  man  is  out  of 
work  he  is  uneasy  and  demoralized.  The 
next  job  is  always  more  or  less  uncertain, 
and  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  him¬ 
self  between  times.  If  he  had  a  little  place 
of  his  own  he  could  put  into  good  advantage 
every  hour  spent  away  from  his  regular 
work.  He  could  learn  the  best  methods  of 
farming;  he  could  cultivate  the  ground  and 
harvest  his  crops ;  put  up  what  buildings  he 
needed  for  his  own  use;  look  after  his 
chickens,  and  learn  how  to  manage  a  farm 
by  doing  the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
need  to  be  done  on  even  the  smallest  place. 
Thus  he  would  not  be  without  resources 
even  when  out  of  work.  Between  times, 
when  the  man  of  the  family  was  away  on 
one  job  or  another,  the  wife  and  children 
would  be  taking  care  of  the  home  and  gain¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  training  in  farming, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  family  would 
almost  before  they  knew  it  be  equipped  to 
become  successful  farmers  if  they  so  de¬ 
sired. 

WHAT  WE  MEAN  TO  DO 

E  will  certainly  publish  everything  we 
can  get  that  seems  to  us  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  If  it  is  a  record 
of  personal  experience  it  will  be  valuable  in 
suggestion  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
same  kind  of  work.  But  articles  setting 
forth  a  theoretical  account  of  what  might 
be  done  under  exceptionally  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  not  only  useless  but  even 
dangerous,  because  their  tempting  array  of 
figures  might  easily  induce  many  people  to 


give  up  their  regular  work  for  the  appar 
ently  simple  and  easy  occupation  of  farming, 
and  find  too  late  that  their  last  state  was 
wo.rse  than  the  first.  We  are  at  present 
working  out  carefully,  with  the  assistance- 
of  expert  farmers  and  gardeners,  instruc¬ 
tions  illustrated  by  diagrams  which  we  hope 
will  serve  to  start  some  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  well  upon  the 
way  toward  becoming  gardeners,  or  even 
farmers.  We  purpose  to  make  these  articles 
as  simple  and  practical  as  possible,  giving 
the  main  principles  as  definitely  as  we  can 
and  leaving  the  reader  to  do  his  own  ex¬ 
perimenting. 

NOTES 

CHARLES  FROMUTH  IN  BRITTANY 

THE  Brittany  pictures  of  Charles  Fro- 
muth  were  exhibited  in  March  at 
the  Folsom  Galleries.  The  pictures 
were  all  done  in  pastel  from  in  and 
about  Concarneau,  where  Fromuth  has  lived 
all  his  life  since  leaving  America.  Upon 
first  entering  the  Gallery  where  the  pastels 
were  hung,  you  had  a  sense  of  glowing  fig¬ 
ured  draperies  marred  in  places  by  the 
hanging  of  pictures,  so  gorgeously  beautiful 
and  inappropriate  is  the  antique  crimson 
drapery  used  to  cover  the  walls.  Slowly 
the  insistent,  more  subtle  beauty  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  prevailed,  offering  impressions  in  end¬ 
less  detail  of  the  quaint,  rich-toned  life  on 
the  Brittany  coast ;  all  the  interest  of  living 
conditions  presented  truthfully,  yet  held 
subservient  to  the  artist's  joy  in  color,  com¬ 
position  and  profound  love  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  sea.  Many  men  have  loved  and 
painted  the  land  edges  of  the  world.  Whis¬ 
tler  caught  the  mystery  and  lure  of  the  sea- 
bound  vessel,  and  Twachtman,  too,  with  the 
smaller  craft.  But  how  few  have  ever 
sensed  just  the  right  grouping  of  masts  and 
sails,  the  color,  the  line,  the  fine  suggestion 
of  impending  speed,  or  total  relaxation. 

Fromuth  has  done  this  and  more,  much 
more,  in  his  almost  emotional  use  of  color. 
What  blues — from  the  blue  of  the  sky  to  the 
blue  of  the  famous  nets  of  Concarneau 
spread  to  dry,  and  how  beautifully  balanced 
are  the  dull  red  of  the  sails  and  the  soft 
browns  of  woods  and  clothes.  The  wind 
blows  in  from  the  sea  and  freshens  the 
weary  men  toiling  over  the  nets.  Or  the 
sun  shines  on  the  fisher  children  who  add 
color  and  charm  to  a  foreground. 

It  is  all  done  so  truthfully,  simply,  easily. 
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Most  Exquisite 
Of  all  Dainty 
Wall  Fabrics 


Wiggin’s  Latest  Creation 

Art  Ko-N  a 


A  new  and  exclusive  Wiggin  “  Fab-Rik-O-Na”  line  that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  wall  covering. 
Novelty  of  texture,  beauty,  richness  and  durability  are  attractively  combined  in  “Art  Ko-Na.”  It 
at  once  appeals  to  highest  artistic  sense  in  home  making.  Wide  variety  of  tones  and  shades  afford 
unique  combinations.  Send  to-day  for  samples.  “Art  Ko-Na’’  is  readily  applied  and  may  be 
cleaned  with  damp  cloth  or  sponge.  Colors  are  not  affected  by  the  sun. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  wo™  WALL 


COVERINGS 


( Trade  Mark  Registered—  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Pat.  Off.  tn  Gt.  Brit.) 
are  the  finest  made.  They  include, 
beside  Art  Ko-Na,  high-grade  plain 
and  dyed  Tapestry  Burlaps,  Kord 
Ko-Na,  Canvases  and  other  fabric 
hangings.  A  greatvariety  of  special 
surface  effects  in  a  wide  range  of 
tones  and  colors. 
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^  ^  rj  O-Na”  are  the  high- 

est  quality  made.  The  trade-mark  is  a  lOUeS  and 
guarantee,  and  appears  on  the  back  of 
every  yard.  Do  not  accept  imitations,  ColOTS 
as  they  cannot  give  lasting  results. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO.,  212  Arch  St..  Bloomfield.  N 
Fab-Rik-O-Na  Wall  Coverings  are  recommended  and  sold  by  al l first-class  decorators 


Do  You  Want  a  Fireplace  in 


V ^111*  T-Totn  aP  Do  you  want  cheer,  the  comfort 
A  vJUA  A  lUIllv.  that  on|y  an  0pen  fire  can  give? 
Haven*!  you  al  least  one  room  in  your  house  which  can  be  absolute¬ 
ly  transformed  by  the  addition  of  a  fireplace?  Or,  if  you  are 
thinking  of  building,  don*!  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  you 
can  about  fireplaces  before  deciding? 

Our  Beautiful  Free  Book—' “Borne  and  The  Fireplace" 
is  a  regular  mine  of  information  about  fireplaces.  It  tells  all  about 
Colonial  Fireplaces,  the  only  kind  in  the  world  sold  under  a  pos¬ 
itive  guarantee.  It  tells  all  about  the  Colonial  Plan  that  makes 
buying  a  fireplace  as  simple  as  ordering  a  picture.  Besides,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  splendid  Colonial 
Designs— just  a  few  representative  selections  from  the  complete 
Colonial  line  with  descriptions  and  prices.  If  you  have  any  idea  of 
building,  or  if  you  would  like  to  know  how  and  where  you  can  add 
a  fireplace  to  your  present  home,  you  need  this  book. 

WRITE  TODAY — Just  send  your  name  and  address,  but  we  would 
suggest  that  you  write  at  once.  Just  drop  us  a  line  right  now. 

COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  CO., 

Department  H ,  12th  St.  and  46th  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"California  Bungalow 
Homes” 

Is  the  name  of  the  new  book  of  Bungalow  pictures, 
floor  plans,  mantels,  buffets  and  general  interior  de¬ 
tails.  The  latest  and  most  complete  and  practical 
book  of  its  kind  and  shows  the  latest  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  Bungalows  of  moderate  cost.  Price  $1.00,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address.  Send  stamp  for  sample  pages. 

128  pages  8x11  inches,  241  illustrations.  Costs  and 
descriptions  given.  Bungalows  for  every  climate. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  BUNGALOW  for 
many  years,  improving  all  the  time  in  exterior  beauty 
and  interior  coziness  and  convenience. 

Our  cabinet  kitchens,  mantels,  buffets,  fireplaces, 
cozy  corners,  etc.,  have  been  copied  eveaywhere. 

THE  BUNGALOWCRAFT  CO. 

403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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that  it  is  hard  to  picture  this  artist  leaving 
Bouguereau’s  studio  in  despair  because  he 
was  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  life  class. 
And  what  good  fortune  to  the  real  art 
world  that  Fromuth  refused  to  spend  years 
drawing  from  casts,  left  Paris  and  escaped 
to  Brittany,  there  to  know  and  love  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  record  the  beauty  of  their  lives 
through  the  vision  of  a  great  artist. 

D.  PUTNAM  BRINLEY’S  LANDSCAPES 

IT  must  be  delightful  to  see  and  feel  as 
much  sunlight  and  color  as  D.  Putnam 
Brinley  gets  into  his  landscapes  and  to  be 
able  to  render  it  all  so  poignantly.  Mr. 
Brinley  showed  recently  in  the  Madison  Art 
Galleries,  New  York,  twenty-eight  canvases, 
large  and  small,  the  majority  painted  during 
the  last  year.  The  room  that  held  them 
literally  pulsated  with  light,  and  to  step  into 
it  from  blustery  March  New  York  streets 
with  the  sense  that  it  held  all  delicious  grow¬ 
ing  things  and  soft  wind  blowing  and  little 
green  leaves  moving,  was  like  walking 
straight  into  the  full-blown  springtime. 

Mr.  Brinley  is  of  the  plein  air  school, 
and  he  sets  his  color  key  quite  as  high  as 
any  of  them.  His  first  interest  in  his  sub¬ 
ject  seems  to  be  based  on  the  effect  of  sun¬ 
light  in  it,  and  he  shows  a  magical  mastery 
in  achieving  it.  Not  only  does  he  get  the 
brightness,  but  he  manages  to  give  you  an 
actual  conception  of  the  warmth.  Several 
of  the  pictures  he  showed  were  just  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  daisy-pied,  sloping  hillsides, 
lying  yellow,  white  and  pink  in  the  summer 
sun,  yet  one  got  from  them  almost  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  warm,  grass-scented  air  drifting 
lazily  over  them.  Trees  and  foliage,  one 
can  see,  stir  this  artist  as  well  as  his  fancy. 
There  is  a  keen  affection  for  the  subject  in 
every  brush  mark  of  “The  Maple,”  which 
has  transformed  the  delicate  little  sapling 
into  a  veritable  flower. 

What  is  especially  pleasing  about  Mr. 
Brinley’s  work  is  the  beauty  he  finds  every¬ 
where  he  looks  in  our  American  landscape. 
One  feels  that  he  sets  up  his  easel  and  camp 
stool  casually  anywhere,  and  needs  glance 
about  him  only  once  to  find  something  he 
thinks  worth  painting.  The  dooryards  and 
gardens  of  homely  white  Colonial  farm 
houses  are  frequently  chosen  subjects  with 
him,  and  he  likes  our  mountain  laurel  and 
our  huddled  clumps  of  slim  birches,  and 
formless  brakes  of  second  growth  and  sap¬ 
lings.  And  because  these  come  often  into 
his  pictures  they  are  thoroughly  and  grate¬ 
fully  American. 


Mr.  Brinley’s  technique  suggests  at  first 
glance  that  he  owes  a  debt  to  Childe  Has- 
sam.  On  closer  examination  one  feels  that 
his  painting  is  more  refined,  less  perverse 
and  more  effective.  His  color  goes  on 
thickly  and  in  small  splashes  and  dots.  But 
these  seem  to  fuse  into  a  unit  of  impression 
more  quickly  than  with  Hassam.  After  a 
few  moments  with  Mr.  Brinley’s  pictures 
you  cease  to  be  conscious  that  there  is  any 
method  at  all.  For  their  charm,  their  color, 
the  real  passion  for  the  beauty  of  out-of- 
doors  they  show,  and  for  their  highly  deco¬ 
rative  quality  Mr.  Brinley’s  pictures  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  the  interest  of  all  lovers  of 
our  own  new  art. 

ERNEST  LAWSON’S  PRIVATE  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  AT  THE  MADISON  GALLERIES 

RNEST  Lawson’s  contribution  to  the 
Exhibition  of  Independent  Artists  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  Mr.  Henri’s  ar¬ 
ticle.  Outside  of  this  contribution  we  find 
that  he  has  a  most  interesting  individual  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Madison  Art  Galleries,  probably 
the  most  brilliant  collection  of  his  paintings 
ever  shown  in  New  York.  To  the  writer 
Mr.  Lawson  seems  to  strike  a  new  note  in 
this  exhibit.  There  is  less  delicacy  in  his 
exquisite  presentation  of  light,  and  what 
seems  a  finer,  bigger  appreciation  of  what 
is  essentially  the  American  quality  of  light, 
— the  atmospheric  sparkle  which  lies  over  a 
landscape,  almost  the  effect  of  varnished 
colors  in  our  woods  and  rivers.  Heretofore 
we  have  felt  a  rather  light  key  in  Lawson’s 
painting,  as  though  always  there  had  been 
a  faint  mist  or  shadow  over  his  sunlit  land. 
You  never  missed  the  effect  of  wonderful 
diffused  light,  but  it  did  not  dazzle  as  it  does 
in  some  of  his  later  paintings.  Especially 
we  recall  a  wonderful  bit  of  the  Hudson 
called  “Summer,”  which  is  vividly  blue 
with  amazingly  well  related  patches  of  red, 
and  also  the  “Riverside  Drive  Extension.” 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Hudson  River  which  could  give 
more  intensely  all  the  dazzling  quality  of 
one  of  our  brilliant  June  days.  There  are  also 
in  this  exhibition  some  of  the  more  subtle 
note, — the  picture  called  “Sea-Gulls,”  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  The  Craftsman; 
“Moonlight,  Fort  George,”  “A  Corner  of  a 
Garden,”  and  a  wonderful  “Little  Church 
at  Inwood.”  There  are  no  very  large  can¬ 
vases;  none  that  is  done  in  the  elaborate 
Academy  method,  but  one  feels  that  Law- 
son  has  created  his  own  field  in  art,  and 
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Craftsman  Metal  Work 

Is  Hand-Wrought  of  Iron,  Copper  and 
Brass  and  Is  of  Unique  and  Original  Design 

AMPS,  drop  lights,  chandeliers,  andirons,  fire  hoods,  etc.,  of  hammered  brass,  iron 
.JI  and  copper,  are  essential  to  a  true  following  of  The  Craftsman  way  of  furnishing 
jgL  and  interior  decoration.  When  Craftsman  furniture  came  to  be  widely  appre- 
ciated  and  used  we  received  innumerable  queries  from  customers  asking  where 
they  could  obtain  metal  work  of  the  simplicity  and  artistic  design  necessary  to  meet 
their  requirements.  Much  of  the  metal  work  then  on  the  market  was  of  such  inferior 
grade  and  workmanship  and  the  really  good  was  so  hard  to  obtain  that  we  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  open  a  metal  work  department  of  our  own  and  thus  be  able  to  supply  our 
customers  with  articles  of  undoubted  value  and  beauty. 

We  now  carry  in  stock  practically  everything  of  this  sort  that  any  one  would  find 
necessary.  We  realize,  however,  that  peculiar  conditions  may  create  individual  needs 
which  we  cannot  meet  from  our  regular  stock,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  prepared 
ourselves  to  do  special  work  in  metal,  either  from  our  own  designs  or  from  those  of 
our  customers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  us  ten  cents,  upon  receipt  of  which  we  will  mail  a  copy  of 
our  metal  work  catalogue,  and  then  should  you  not  find  the  article  or  the  sized  or 
shaped  article  you  desire,  a  word  to  us  will  bring  suggestions  and  estimates. 

Gustav  Stickley,The  Craftsman 

470  BOYLSTON  ST.  29  WEST  34th  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  NEW  YORK 


ANTIQUES 

secured  from  the  best  old  New  England 
homes.  I  ransack  1000  attics  annually. 
Specify  the  pieces  you  are  in  quest  of 
and  write  for  photos  and  descriptive 
matter. 

Hand  Braided  Rugs 

made  from  new  material  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  housewives.  Send  for  photos  and 
Rug  List.  Rugs  sent  on  approval 
upon  receipt  of  reference. 

Ralph  Warren  Burnham 

Ipswich  in  Massachusetts 


"Ghe  "Beautiful  Hand-Woxfen 

PEQUOT  HUGS 

Refreshing  Simplicity 

Wholesome  and  agreeable  colon.  Decidedly  artistic  In  design,  and 
inexpensive.  Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

CHAS.  H.  KIMBALL 

42  Yantic  Roa.d,  Norwich  Town.  Conn. 


The  Genuine 
Navajo  Blankets 

From  the  Loom  "Direct  to  y oil 
.  My  trading  post  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
;  Navajo  reservation,  where  the  choice  of 
j  blankets  is  made  and  imitations  are  un- 
j;  known.  I  buy  direct  from  the  loom,  from 
the  squaws  that  produce  them,  and  know 
I  and  guarantee  every  blanket  to  be  the  genuine 
i  handspun  and  handwoven  Navaj'o  Blanket, 

|  or  forfeit  $1,000  for  anything  not  j'ust  as 
j  represented  to  you.  The  First  National 
Bank  and  the  San  Juan  National  Bank  of 
Farmington,  New  Mexico,  are  my  refer¬ 
ences.  I  don’t  want  your  money  for  noth- 
|  ing,  but  I  do  want  your  trade,  and  know  I 
can  save  you  money  on  every  dollar  you 
1  spend  with  me,  for  I  am  bottom  in  price — 
j  the  fountain  source  of  Navaj’o  blankets 
!  and  hand  hammered  silver  j’ewelry,  etc. 
Write  for  prices,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail. 
$10,000  bonded  U.  S.  licensed  Indian  trader. 

Further  information  gladly furnished 

OLIN  C.  WALKER.  The  Navajo  Blanket  Man 
Farmington,  New  MeKtco 

Look  Out  For  Sparks 

No  more  danger  or  damage  from  flying 
sparks.  No  more  poorly  fitted,  flimsy  fire¬ 
place  screens.  Send  for  free  booklet 
■  Sparks  from  the  Fire-Side.”  It  tells 
about  the  best  kind  of  a  spark  guard  for 
your  individual  fireplace.  Write  to  day. 

The  Syracuse  Wire  Works 

1102  E.  Water  Street,  -  J  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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that  from  year  to  year  he  is  proving  his  own 
methods  and  enlarging  his  scope  of  interest. 

WALKER,  THE  CANADIAN  MILLET 

T  does  one  good  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
rugged  freshness  of  Horatio  Walker,  as 
one  was  able  to  do  quite  thoroughly  in  the 
Montross  Gallery  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  March.  There  were  nineteen  pictures 
shown, — old  and  new,  loaned  and  other¬ 
wise, — enough  to  give  one  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  bigness  of  the  man’s  art. 

The  center  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
heroic  canvas,  “Plowing — The  First 
Gleam.”  Its  power  literally  takes  the 
breath  away.  The  cool,  brown  plowed  earth 
is  underneath.  Lunging  forward  come  the 
hulking  bodies  of  an  ox  team,  occupying 
the  center  of  the  picture.  By  them  stands 
the  shadowed  figure  of  a  man,  all  action, 
whirling  his  ox  goad  on  high ;  behind,  in 
the  gloom,  the  plow  and  crouching  plow¬ 
man  ;  above,  the  ox  goad  cutting  across  it, 
opens  the  pale  blue-green  of  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  sky,  cloud-flecked  with  deep  gray  cloud¬ 
banks  drifting  ahead  of  it,  and  glinting  over 
men,  plow,  oxen  and  the  newly  turned  clods 
of  earth,  comes  the  first  cold  golden  rays  of 
the  unseen  morning  sun.  The  painting  has 
been  done  with  a  majesty  and  vigor  fitting 
the  subject.  It  is  a  picture  that  would 
leave  no  one  cold.  It  is  big;  it  symbolizes 
all  there  is  in  the  husbandman,  toil,  the  soil, 
the  quickening  seeds  to  come,  and  the  har¬ 
vest.  It  is  “The  Angelus”  in  reverse, — 
activity  and  toil  coupled  with  peace  and 
success. 

“Hauling  the  Log — Winter,”  men,  oxen 
and  snow  with  a  background  of  gray  trees, 
has  a  vigor  akin  to  that  in  “The  First 
Gleam,”  and  “A  Milk  Yard,” — sturdy,  pa¬ 
tient  cows,  milkmaids  and  men  under  the 
farmyard  trees, — by  its  coloring  and  its 
chiaroscuro  suggests  Rembrandt  in  land¬ 
scape.  There  were  some  pictures  in  a  more 
delicate  and  decorative  vein.  “Potato 
Pickers,”  showing  workers  in  a  field  fringed 
with  buildings  and  trees,  had  poetry  and 
fine  color,  the  whole  subject  being  seen 
and  treated  even  more  in  the  flat  than  is 
Mr.  Walker’s  wont. 

Similar  in  conception  and  treatment  were 
“Sheep  at  Pasture,”  “Boy  and  Calf,” 
“Calves”  and  a  number  of  very  fine  pigs, 
more  piggy  in  character  and  appearance 
than  any  Mr.  Moorland  of  England  ever 
did. 


C.  W.  HAWTHORNE  AT  MACBETH’S 

A  great  many  people  today  still  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  “seeing  around”  a  figure; 
they  want  it  to  stand  out  from  the  canvas, 
and  consider  themselves  defrauded  by  any 
painting  that  has  not  these  qualities.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hawthorne  exhibited  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries  in  New  York,  during  the 
last  two  weeks  in  March,  figure  paintings  in 
fourteen  of  which  you  could  not  “see 
around.”  The  fifteenth  you  could,  and  it 
served  to  show  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  might 
paint  in  that  manner  if  he  chose.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  he  leans  toward  the 
decorative  rather  than  the  realistic  in  ap¬ 
proaching  his  subject,  and  his  work  must 
be  judged  with  this  point  of  view  in  mind. 

The  fifteen  canvases  were  of  unequal 
merit,  and  in  several  cases  there  were  very 
evident  shortcomings  in  composition.  There 
were  at  least  three,  three-quarter  seated 
figures,  in  which  the  arms  and  hands  made 
parallel  lines  running  diagonally  across  the 
bottom  of  the  canvas,  resulting  in  a  tire¬ 
some  sense  of  repetition,  and  one  in  which 
two  heads  came  on  a  line  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  canvas,  producing  a  striking 
monotony.  With  these  exceptions,  Mr. 
Hawthorne  should  be  credited  with  success 
in  his  endeavor  to  produce  decorative  pic¬ 
tures.  His  flat  and  rather  vague  method 
produces  an  effect  of  richness,  and  though 
his  color  range  is  limited,  he  makes  all  his 
high  notes  count.  In  “The  Girl  with  the 
Peaches”  he  makes  the  most  of  the  color  of 
the  green  dish  held  in  the  girl’s  hands,  and 
in  many  ways  this  was  the  best  of  the  can¬ 
vases  exhibited.  A  composition  of  three 
figures,  “Mother  and  Children,”  had  spirit 
and  charm,  and  the  uncatalogued  nude 
seated  figure  in  a  landscape,  which  you 
could  “see  around,”  was  especially  well 
painted  and  exhibited  a  cleverly  handled 
effect  of  light  on  the  flesh. 

RUSH  TO  SEE  INDEPENDENT  ARTISTS 

N  connection  with  Mr.  Robert  Henri’s 
article  on  the  “Exhibition  of  Independ¬ 
ent  Artists,”  published  in  this  issue  of  The 
Craftsman,  it  is  interesting  to  make  note 
of  the  extraordinary  reception  accorded  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition  on  the  evening  of 
April  first.  Over  two  thousand  people  at¬ 
tended  the  reception  and  nearly  as  many 
more  were  turned  away  after  the  galleries 
were  crowded  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 
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Forget  the  Big  Saving  on  CpME-PACKT  Look  at  the  Quality! 


THE  OWNER 
SAYS  THAT 
HIS  HOUSE  IS 
WARM  IN 
WINTER  AND 
DELIGHTFUL¬ 
LY  COOL  IN 
SUMMER. 

THE  WINDOWS 
SWING  OUT 
LIKE  DOORS. 
THEY’RE  ALL 
CASEMENTS  — 
THAT’S  WHY l 

OUR  HOLDFAST  ADJUSTERS  ENABLE  EVERY  MEMBER 

OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  TO  OPEN,  CLOSE,  OR  SECURELY  LOCK  THE  SASH  AT  ANY 
ANGLE  UP  TO  NEARLY  NINETY  DEGREES,  WITHOUT  DISTURBING  SCREENS, 
CURTAINS,  VENETIAN  BLINDS  OR  STORM  SASH.  AND  IT’S  ALL  DONE  WITH  ONE 
HAND!  WE  ARE  THE  ONLY  CASEMENT  HARDWARE  SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  U.  S. 
AND  OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  IS  A  MINE  OF  CASEMENT 
WINDOW  INFORMATION.  THE  CASEMENT  HDW.  CO. 

IT’S  FREE!  GET  IT  NOW!  RECORD-HERALD  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 


TH  I  S  I  s 

ONE  OF 
THE  VERY 
ATTRAC - 
TIVE  NEW 
HOUSES  AT 
GLENCOE,  ILL. 


Forget  for  the  moment  that  buying  “Come-Packt”  Sectional 
F urniture  direct  from  our  factory  saves  you  over  half.  Ignore 
the  ECONOMY  of  our  plan,  and,  at  our  risk,  COMPARE 
“Come-Packt”  with  any  highgrade  furniture,  REGARDLESS 
OF  PRICE.  Look  at  the  beautiful  flake  and  grain  in  “Come- 
Packt” — it’s  QUARTER  Sawed  WHITE  Oak.  Examine 
the  substantial  construction — "Come-Packt”  is  honest  all 
through.  Observe  the  correct  proportions  and  the  splendid 
STYLE  of  both  “Come-Packt”  Sectional  MISSION  Furni¬ 
ture  and  the  superb  new  FLANDERS  designs,  one  of  which 
is  shewn  here.  If  “Come-Packt”  cost  as  much  as  any  other 
furniture,  you  would  buy  it  anyhow — but,  actually,  it  costs 
less  than  half.  Guaranteed  to  please  you  or  your  money  back. 

Write  Today  for  Beautiful  Catalog  Mailed  Free, 
Showing  150  Splendid  Pieces 

COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  CO. 


548  Edwin  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


POLISHED  HARDWOOD 

PARQUET 

FLOORS 

PLAIN  OR  ORNAMENTAL— THICK  OR  THIN 

Most  economical,  healthful  and  satisfactory — for  old  or 
new  floors— different  patterns  to  match  furnishings — 
outwear  carpets.  Stocks  carried  in  leading  cities. 
Prices  and  catalogue  of  design  FREE. 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  BATCHELDER  CRAFT  SHOP 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGNS 
AND  HANDICRAFT 

Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  -  -  Director 


Architectural  Craftsmen! 

Have  your  blue  prints  made  by,  and 
get  your  drawing  materials  from 

Rational  plue  $rint  Co. 

33  East  17th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Strathmore  Artists'  Papers  and  Boards. 


ROBERT  BURLEN 

BOOKBINDER 

Binding  of  LargQ  Illustrated  Works,  Engravings,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

MAGAZINES  AND  OLD  BOOKS 

rebound  and  folios  of  every  description  made  to  order.  Ldge  Gilding 
and  Stamping.  Paper  Ruling. 

156  PEARL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  865  Main 
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A  waiting  line  extended  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  block  each  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
finally  police  assistance  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  avert  a  possible  panic.  Up  to  the 
date  of  going  to  press  the  interest  in  this 
purely  ^American  exhibition  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  drawing  has  not  abated. 

ART  OUT  IN  CHICAGO 

number  of  notable  exhibits  were  held 
during  February  at  the  An  Institute  of 
Chicago.  Among  them,  Small  Bronzes  by 
American  Sculptors,  which  was  organized 
by  the  National  Sculpture  Society  and  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  undertaken  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  exhibitors  were  Frederic  Mac- 
Monnies,  Daniel  Chester  French,  Victor  D. 
Brenner,  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh,  Abastenia 
St.  L.  Eberle,  Solon  Borglum,  Louis  Potter, 
Chester  Beach,  Clio  Hinton  Bracken  and 
Gail  Sherman  Corbett.  This  collection  will 
also  be  shown  in  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  and 
Worcester,  Mass.  Another  interesting  show¬ 
ing  was  the  fourteenth  annual  exhibit  of 
the  Society  of  Western  Artists.  Over  two 
hundred  paintings  and  statues  were  shown 
by  nearly  one  hundred  workers.  The  paint¬ 
ings  of  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  which  were 
done  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Turkey  and  Japan, 
were  also  shown  in  Chicago  this  winter. 
Mr.  Smith  is  an  archaeologist  as  well  as  a 
painter.  He  has  taken  an  important  part 
in  recent  excavation  work  in  Egypt,  and  in 
1907  discovered  the  tomb  of  Queen  Tiy. 
The  Egyptian  subjects  predominated  in  the 
exhibition,  and  were  valuable  for  the  his¬ 
torical  interest  of  the  subject  as  well  as  for 
the  painting.  The  collection  of  paintings  in 
tempera  methods  by  George  Haushalter, 
which  was  recently  exhibited  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Museum,  was  moved  to  Chicago  in 
February.  Mr.  Haushalter  has  made  a 
special  study  of  tempera  methods  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  for  ten  years  has 
been  painting  mural  decorations  in  tempera 
colors,  and  has  designed  glass  windows. 

DANA  POND  HAS  AN  EXHIBITION 

N  his  “Portrait  of  Mon.  Henry  Loze,” 
Dana  Pond  gives  a  picture  full  of  vigor, 
inspiration  and  sincerity.  It  was  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  fifteen  shown  in  March  at 
the  Knoedler  Galleries.  They  all  exhibited 
the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Dana’s  brush,  and  evi¬ 
denced  a  quick  grasp  of  the  personality  of 
the  model  and  a  great  facility  in  getting  the 
point  on  the  canvas.  Mr.  Pond  has  had 
some  fashionable  sitters,  and  so  a  few  of 


his  pictures  include  peach-basket  hats  and 
clothes  of  the  latest  exaggerated  Parisian 
cut,  which,  even  when  handled  with  the 
utmost  cleverness,  do  not  make  for  lasting 
quality  or  bigness  in  a  portrait,  but  rather 
aid  in  giving  an  impression  of  superficiality. 

In  his  portrait  of  “Florence — Daughter 
of  J.  A.  Qualey,  Esq.,”  there  was  none  of 
these  drawbacks,  and  the  result  is  as  charm¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  sweet  sixteen  in  a  simple 
pink  gown  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  A 
number  of  strong  sunlit  outdoor  studies  of 
Breton  men  and  women,  very  solid  in  han¬ 
dling,  were  hung,  and  offered  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  pictures  of  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  folk. 

MRS.  KINDLUND  S  MINIATURES 

N  exhibition  of  “Portraits  in  Minia¬ 
ture,”  by  Anna  Belle  Kindlund  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  was  held  during  March  in  the  rooms 
of  the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen,  New 
York.  Mrs.  Kindlund’s  miniatures  have  all 
the  breadth  of  approach  to  the  subject  that 
any  larger  paintings  could  have,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  justify  their  being  called  “portraits 
in  miniature.”  Many  of  them  combined 
with  the  miniature  delicacy  a  certain 
strength  and  decorative  sense  quite  unusual 
in  work  of  this  kind. 

LOUIS  MARK  OF  BUDAPEST 

DURING  almost  all  of  March  the 
National  Arts  Club,  New  York,  held 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Louis 
Mark,  of  Budapest,  who  received  his  train¬ 
ing  in  Munich  and  Paris.  Most  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  shown  were  portrait  studies,  which 
seem  to  be  Mr.  Mark’s  especial  metier. 

REVIEWS 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW:  BY  GILBERT 
K.  CHESTERTON 

HEN  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  recorded 
with  affectionate  but  merciless 
truthfulness  all  he  knew  and  sur¬ 
mised  about  his  friend  and  kindred  spirit, 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  Shaw  took 
the  only  revenge  that  lay  ready  to  his  hand ; 
he  reviewed  the  book.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  after  that  review  nothing  more 
really  needs  to  be  written  on  the  subject, 
but  it  is  probable  that  not  many  people  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  read  the  re¬ 
view,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  anyone  who 
is  at  all  interested  in  Bernard  Shaw,  wheth- 
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The  Most  Artistic  and  Permanent 
Building  Material  in  the  World 


Nothing  else  for  the  building  of  a  wall  can  produce  the  soft, 
beautiful,  blending  colors  of  “Tapestry”  Brick  and  the  charm  of 
contrasting  designs  which  its  use  affords. 

A  house  built  with  it  will  usually  cost  less  than  concrete  and 
so  little  more  than  wood  that  painting  and  repairs  on  the  wooden 
house  will  soon  waste  the  difference. 

Its  fire  resistance  and  greater  ease  of  heating  in  cold  weather 
are  undeniable  advantages  and  savings  of  cost. 

Its  attractive  and  distinctive  character  adds  more  than  its  cost 
to  the  value  of  the  building  and  increases  the  salability  of  both 
house  and  land. 

THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  “TAPESTRY  BRICK” 

THE  NAME  IS  STAMPED  ON  EACH  BRICK 

Our  valuable  book,  “Tapestry  Brickwork,”  giving  comparative 
costs  of  wood,  concrete  and  brick  constructions,  48  pages,  eight 
in  colors,  describing  the  brick  architecture  of  all  ages,  full  of  in¬ 
terest  to  architect  and  home-builder,  sent  on  receipt  of  20  cents 
(less  than  the  cost  to  publish).  Write  for  information,  describ¬ 
ing  the  work  you  have  in  mind. 

FISKE  &  CO.,  Inc.  Promoters  and  Designers  of  Artistic  Brickwork 

1756  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  Sole  Manufacturers  of  “Tapestry”  Brick 


tiful  rugs  and  return 
to  you  freight  paid. 

A  postal  brings  price 
list  illustrated  in  colors, 
with  full  particulars. 
Address. 

Allen  Rug  Weaving  Co.,  971  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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OLD 

CARPETS 


Made 
From 
Your 

Send  your  old  carpets  to  us. 
We  will  make  them  into  beau¬ 


THE  FIREPLACE 

is  the  feature  around  which  the  family  life 
centers.  Let  it  be  genuine  and  built  for 
use.  It  must  not  and  need  not,  smoke. 

tfll  Send  for  our  “Hints  on  Fireplace  Construction,” 
ui  containing  reliable  rules  for  the  proportioning  of 
fireplaces  and  flues,  and  catalogue  of  our  fireplace 
Throats  and  Dampers,  Iron  Coal  Windows,  Etc. 


THE  H.  W.  COVERT  CO. 

166  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 


FrG£  Offer  ^ave  yourcalling  cards  WRITTEN  by  an  expert  pen- 
wv  VI  •  man-  i  wj]i  -write  your  name  in  correct  style  on  one 
dozen  calling  cards  for  20o  equal  to  copper-plate.  With  order  I  will 
send  FREE  some  beautiful  specimens  including  Ornate  Capitals  and 
Flourishing. 

Every  Craftsman  is  a  lover  of  fine  penmanship.  Order  a  dozen  cards 
and  get  these  specimens  FREE. 

I  TKACH  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 

If  you  want  to  improve  your  writing  send  for  terms 

B.  KUPFERMAN,  ARr:°  ®‘3d#  Boston,  Mass. 


Are  you  going  to  build 
a  stucco  house? 

There  is  something  better  than  wire  cloth. 
It  does  away  with  sheathing  and  strip¬ 
ping.  You  attach  it  directly  to  the 
studding.  If  you  want  walls 
that  will  not  crack,  use 

Truss  Metal  Lath 


PATENTED 

Home  builders  write  today  for  our  free 
booklet 


Truss  Metal  Lath  Co. 

C-147  Fourth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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er  admiringly  or  the  reverse,  would  find 
keen  pleasure  in  reading  the  book. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  writing  of  it 
was  a  case  of  setting  an  epigrammatist  to 
depict  an  epigrammatist.  For  whimsical 
fancy,  sheer  bull-headed  contrariness,  and 
joyous  daring,  all  built  upon  a  foundation 
of  solid,  straightforward  earnestness,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  men 
goes  farthest.  Therefore  there  is  probably 
no  one  else  in  the  world  who  is  so  entirely 
well  fitted  to  interpret  Bernard  Shaw  as 
G.  K.  Chesterton, — unless,  indeed,  it  might 
be  Shaw  himself.  Mr.  Chesterton  begins  by 
showing  the  effect  of  three  dominant  influ¬ 
ences  in  shaping  the  character  of  Bernard 
Shaw.  He  holds  that  he  is  possible,  first  of 
all,  because  he  is  an  Irishman,  and  draws 
from  his  own  nation  two  unquestionable 
qualities, — a  kind  of  intellectual  chastity 
and  the  fighting  spirit.  But  if  he  were 
wholly  Irish  he  would  not  be  Shaw,  so  his 
biographer  makes  it  plain  that  he  is  a  “cer¬ 
tain  separated  and  peculiar  kind  of  Irish¬ 
man  which  is  not  easy  to  describe,”  and  that 
he  inherits  from  a  stern  Yorkshire  ancestry 
a  strong  bent  toward  Puritanism,  a  ten¬ 
dency  which  was  increased  by  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  and  surroundings.  The  third  element 
is  that  of  unquenchable  progressiveness, 
which  keeps  Shaw  always  in  advance  of  his 
age  and  in  lively  conflict  with  all  accepted 
ideas.  It  was  as  a  critic  that  he  first  found 
expression  for  his  variegated  heterodoxy, 
and  since  then,  as  dramatist  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  he  has  driven  home  the  lessons  of  life 
as  he  sees  it,  and  has  told  the  truth  about  it 
so  plainly  that  most  people  find  it  very  hard 
to  believe  that  he  means  it. 

Says  Mr.  Chesterton  indignantly  :  “I  hear 
many  people  complain  that  Bernard  Shaw 
deliberately  mystifies  them.  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  what  they  mean ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  deliberately  insults  them.  His  language, 
especially  on  moral  questions,  is  generally 
as  straight  and  solid  as  that  of  a  bargee  and 
far  less  ornate  and  symbolic  than  that  of  a 
hansom-cabman.  The  prosperous  English 
Philistine  complains  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  fool  of  him.  Whereas  Mr.  Shaw  is 
not  in  the  least  making  a  fool  of  him ;  Mr. 
Shaw  is,  with  laborious  lucidity,  calling  him 
a  fool.  ...  I  think  it  is  always  quite  plain 
what  Mr.  Shaw  means,  even  when  he  is  jok¬ 
ing,  and  it  generally  means  that  the  people 
he  is  talking  to  ought  to  howl  aloud  for 
their  sins.  But  the  average  representative 
of  them  undoubtedly  treats  the  Shavian 


meaning  as  tricky  and  complex,  when  it  is 
really  direct  and  offensive.  He  always  ac¬ 
cuses  Shaw  of  pulling  his  leg,  at  the  exact 
moment  when  Shaw  is  pulling  his  nose.” 
('“George  Bernard  Shaw.”  By  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton.  249  pages.  Price  $1.50  net. 
Published  by  Tohn  Lane  Companv,  New 
York.) 

RACE  QUESTIONS  AND  OTHER  AMER¬ 
ICAN  PROBLEMS:  BY  JOSIAH  ROYCE 

“  TY  ACE  Questions  and  Other  American 

-IN  Problems,”  by  Josiah  Royce,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  begins  with  an  essay  on 
race  questions  and  race  prejudice  which  is 
in  reality  a  consideration  of  our  negro 
problem.  It  is  the  kind  of  consideration 
that  is  likely  to  do  good,  for  it  is  so  im¬ 
personal,  so  full  of  the  ulterior  facts  be¬ 
hind  the  situation,  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
arouse  the  prejudices  of  partisans  on  either 
side.  Prof.  Royce  believes  that  our  so- 
called  race  problem  in  this  country  is  rooted 
in  prejudice  and  an  unwarranted  race  an¬ 
tipathy  rather  than  in  any  reason  or  logic, — 
in  fact,  that  to  a  large  degree  the  charges 
against  the  negro  race  as  a  whole  are  with¬ 
out  sufficient  foundation.  He  cites  Jamaica 
as  an  example ;  a  place  where  there  are  six 
hundred  thousand  negroes,  and  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  whites.  “Despite  all  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,”  he  says,  “today  whatever  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Jamaica,  whatever  its  defects,  our 
own  present  Southern  race  problem  in  the 
forms  which  we  know  best  simply  does  not 
exist.  There  is  no  public  controversy  about 
social  race  equality  or  superiority,  neither 
a  white  man  or  woman  feels  insecure  in 
moving  about  freely  among  the  black  popu¬ 
lation  anywhere  on  the  island,” — a  state  of 
affairs  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  troubles  we  find  here  are  by  no  means 
inevitable  in  relations  between  the  white 
and  the  black  man.  The  result  in  Jamaica, 
he  thinks,  is  due  to  the  admirable  British 
administration  and  also  to  reticence,  and  he 
offers  this  conclusion,  especially  in  regard 
to  reticence,  as  suggestive  to  Americans.  He 
quotes  an  Englishman  as  saying  that  the 
habit  of  irritating  public  speech  is  one  of 
the  conditions  producing  criminality  among 
us,  and  himself  comments  that  “the  South¬ 
ern  race  problem  will  never  be  relieved  by 
speech  or  by  practices  such  as  increase  irri¬ 
tation.” 

Our  race  problem,  clearly,  has  gained  its 
great  bulk  from  our  passion  for  talking 
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CHINESE  WICKER  CHAIRS 

IMPORTED  DIRECT  FROM  CHINA 

What  You  Have  Always  Wanted  But  Never  Knew  Where  to  Obtain 

SPECIAL  OFFER  $15.00.  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

No.  95  Chinese  Hour-Glass  Chair.  Our  most  popular  style.  They  are  made  of  cane  and  natural  willow, 
more  or  less  uneven  in  color ;  in  general  effect  a  light  cream  yellow.  They  are  full  size,  very  strong,  dur¬ 
able,  artistic  and  foreign  looking.  The  genuine  Hour-Glass  Chair  can  only  be  obtained  frou.  the  Orient, 
where  they  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  chair  made.  No  porch  or  den  is 
complete  without  this  decorative  and  comfortable  piece  of  furniture. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER: — Send  us $15.00  and  we  will  ship  you  this  No.  95  Chinese  Hour- Glass  Chair, 
freight  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  Unite  1  States,  If,  after  the  receipt  of  the  chair,  you  are  in  any  way  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  without  Question  both  the  purchase  price 
and  cost  of  repacking-  and  shipping.  Chinese  Hour-Glass  Chairs  are  generally  obtained  only  by  those  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  able  to  travel  and  buy  them  in  the  Orient.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  examine 
and  purchase  a  genuine  one  in  this  country,  at  a  reasonable  price  (considering  importing  and  duty) ,  freight 
prepaid  and  with  the  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  the  Park 
Bank  or  German  American  Saving  Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  The  above  offer  is  limited.  Send  us  your  check 
of  money  order  for  this  chair  today. 

HOMER  HOWRY  COMPANY  Importers  of  Chinese  Wicker  Furniture 

719  BROADWAY  CENTRAL  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF. 


ENHANCE  the  tone  qualities  of  your 
room  with  rugs  that  harmonize  with 
the  general  color  scheme.  Let  us 
complete  the  effect  of  the  wood-work,  fur¬ 
niture  and  draperies  with  rugs  of  your  own 
choosing  and  in  just  the  colors  you  desire. 

Thread  and  Thrum  Rugs  are  the  hand-made  prod¬ 
uct  of  expert  craftsmen.  They  are  all  wool  or 
camel’s  hair,  honestly  made,  and  last  a  lifetime.  Four 
pounds  to  the  square  yard  and  woven  in  all  sizes  up  to 
12  feet  wide.  Deliveries  made  promptly  after  re 
ceiving  your  order. 

Thread  and  Thrum  Rugs  give  the  desired  finish  to  the 
furnishings  of  dens,  porches,  bungalows,  cottages,  country 
houses,  or  rooms  in  mission  style.  Also  runners  for  halls  and 
billiard  rooms  in  any  color  or  width.  Sold  by  best  shops. 

Thread  and  Thrum  Workshop,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  these  rugs,  write  for 
our  color  card  and  price  list  to  our  selling  agents. 


J .  M.  Corner ,  Architect,  Seattle. 


Twenty-five  years  of  Reputation  stand  back  of 

Dexter  Brothers’ 
English  Shingle  Stains 

Preserve  your  shingles.  Beautify  your  house.  The 
cost  is  50%  less  than  paint  and  the  result  100%  more 
satisfactory.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue. 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

105  Broad  Street,  Boston 
Branch  Offices:  542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  J.  D.  S.  Potts,  218  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia;  F.  H.  McDonald,  Grand  Rapids;  F.  T.  Crowe 
&  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.; 
F.  S.  Coombs,  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  M.  D.  Francis,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Carolina 
Portland  Cerrhnt  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Charleston,  S.  C  ,  Birmingham  and  Montgomery,  Ala. 


“YOU  CHOOSE  THE  COLORS, 
WE’LL  MAKE  THE  RUG  ” 


Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  Nineteenth  St.  New  York  City 
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about  it.  It  has  afforded  a  speech  to  every 
Southern  demagogue  who  needed  a  topic  for 
his  speech  and,  with  a  criminal  lack  of  con¬ 
science,  this  class  of  man  has  shouted  about 
it  from  the  rostrum  until  everyone  has  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  unreliev- 
able  horror  of  the  situation,  and  of  his  own 
unescapable  wrongs.  The  race  question  is 
political  capital,  in  fact,  the  only  political 
issue  of  importance  a  certain  group  of  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  South  have  had  since  the  re¬ 
construction  days,  and  it  is  only  an  act  of 
self-preservation  for  them  to  keep  it  alive 
as  they  do,  regardless  of  the  cost  in  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Prof.  Royce  takes  issue  with  the  popular 
assumption  of  the  mental  inferiority  of  the 
negro,  and  the  belief  that  he  is  to  only  a 
limited  degree  capable  of  civilization  and 
education.  After  surveying  the  conditions 
under  which  other  nations  and  races  have 
risen  or  gone  down  according  to  their  en¬ 
vironments  during  the  progress  of  the 
world,  he  concludes  that  a  race  psychology 
is  still  a  science  for  the  future  to  discover. 
(“Race  Questions  and  Other  American 
Problems.”  By  Josiah  Royce.  287  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

RIIODA  OF  THE  UNDERGROUND:  BY 
FLORENCE  FINCH  RELLY 

AN  interesting  story  of  the  days  “befo’ 
de  wah”  is  “Rhoda  of  the  Under¬ 
ground,”  by  Mrs.  Florence  Finch  Kelly. 
Mrs.  Kelly  is  known  chiefly  as  a  writer  of 
Western  stories,  but  in  this  latest  book  she 
has  essayed  a  historical  novel  that  deals 
with  the  strife  between  opposed  convictions 
and  warring  emotions  that  tore  the  North 
and  the  South  apart  on  the  question  of  sla¬ 
very.  The  heroine  of  this  story  is  the 
daughter  of  an  abolitionist  father  and  a 
mother  who  was  brought  up  to  be  a  slave¬ 
holder.  The  family  lives  close  to  the  border 
line  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
the  father  and  elder  daughter,  Rhoda,  are 
actively  engaged  in  furthering  the  work  of 
the  “Underground  Railway”  which  helped 
runaway  slaves  to  escape  to  the  North.  The 
mother  is  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on, 
and  the  younger  daughter,  a  typical  South¬ 
ern  girl,  is  hotly  opposed  to  anything  that 
savors  of  abolition.  The  situation  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  love  aflfair  between  Rhoda,  the 
elder  daughter,  and  a  young  slaveholder 
who  is  just  as  sincere  in  the  belief  that  his 


side  of  the  question  is  right  as  she  is  in  hers. 
The  book  is  vividly  written,  and  brings  to 
us  a  realization  of  the  moral  and  emotional 
struggle  that  preceded  the  actual  war. 
(“Rhoda  of  the  Underground.”  By  Flor¬ 
ence  Finch  Kelly.  Illustrated.  376  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  Sturgis  and 
Walton  Company,  New  York.) 

DANTE  AND  BEATRICE:  BY  SARA  KING 
WILEY 

NOTHER  play  in  blank  verse,  by  Mrs. 
Sara  King  Wiley,  is  entitled  “Dante 
and  Beatrice,”  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
poet’s  love  for  the  woman  who  became  his 
life’s  ideal.  The  verse  is  musical,  and  the 
expression  at  times  picturesque.  Yet  one 
feels  that  this  far-off  figure,  so  gigantic  in 
modern  eyes,  loses  a  little  from  being  made 
so  purely  human,  and  that  Beatrice  also  suf¬ 
fers  from  being  presented  to  us  as  a  reality 
instead  of  a  vision.  One  is  so  accustomed 
to  Dante’s  own  expression  of  his  worship 
for  Beatrice  that  there  is  a  little  sense  of 
shock  in  having  it  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  human  experience, — the  same  sort  of 
shock  we  might  feel  at  seeing  the  story  por¬ 
trayed  upon  the  stage.  The  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Wiley’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sara  Wiley  Drummond,  and  is  pref¬ 
aced  by  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Drummond’s 
life,  work  and  character.  (“Dante  and  Bea¬ 
trice.  By  Sara  King  Wiley.  130  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

THOSE  NERVES:  BY  GEORGE  LINCOLN 
WALTON,  M.D. 

HE  general  condition  of  nervous  ten¬ 
sion  that  seems  to  have  settled  itself 
upon  us  as  one  of  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  modern  life,  is  producing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  dealing  with  the  question  of 
nerves  and  their  control.  One  of  the  most 
practical  and  sensible  of  these  treatises  is 
“Those  Nerves,”  by  George  L.  Walton, 
M.D.,  author  of  “Why  Worry?”  Written  by 
a  man  whose  professional  experience  makes 
him  an  authority  on  the  subject,  this  little 
volume  deals  with  the  subject  of  nervous¬ 
ness  from  a  commonsense  point  of  view, 
relieved  by  a  good  deal  of  wholesome  hu¬ 
mor.  It  is  full  of  good  suggestions  to  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  nerves,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  start  some  people,  who  are  threshing 
themselves  to  pieces  unnecessarily,  on  the 
road  toward  self-control.  (“Those  Nerves.” 
By  George  Lincoln  Walton,  M.D.  197  pages. 
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The 

Only  Real  Lasting 
Floor  Protection 
Lies  In 


Feltoid  Casters 
and  Tips 

People  want  them— casters  that  do 
not  scratch,  mar  or  stain  the  most 
delicate  floor  surface,  hardwood 
or  tile.  A  caster  to  prevent  dis¬ 
figuring  floors  must  have  a  wheel  with  a  hard  body  and  a  soft  tread,  for  when  two  substances  of  unequal  degrees  of 
hardness  come  in  contact,  the  harder  substance  must  leave  its  impression  on  the  softer.  Consequently,  hard  caster 
wheels  of  metal — wood — vulcanized  cotton — fibre — necessarily  mar  floors.  Soft  rubber  disintegrates,  leather  be¬ 
comes  hard.  The  FELTOID  wheel  overcomes  all  these  difficulties.  We  can  furnish  horns  with  top — ball — or  roller 
bearings  and  any  kind  of  a  wheel,  but  we  are  the  only  concern  that  can  manufacture  FELTOID  wheels,  because  they 
are  patented. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  as  a  matter  of  far-sighted  policy,  you  should  see  to  it  that  your  furniture  is  equipped  with 

FELTOID  CASTERS  AND  TIPS 

You  should  insist  on  getting  them  on  the  furniture  you  buy.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  O 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO.  Dept.  G  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


The  keynote  of 


efficiency 

is  its  key-for-every-character  keyboard.  One  simple  stroke 
prints  any  character.  This  saves  time,  increases  speed  and 
insures  accuracy. 

Model  10 

Visible 

Write  for  information  to 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

319  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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Price,  $1.00.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.) 

DORIAN  DAYS:  BY  WENDELL  PHILLIPS 
STAFFORD 

delightful  volume  of  verse  is  “Dorian 
Days,”  by  Judge  Wendell  Phillips 
Stafford,  who  has  turned  aside  from  the 
many  duties  and  interests  of  his  busy  life 
to  give  expression  to  his  fine  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  love  of  beauty.  The  verses  are  all 
based  upon  themes  of  life  and  thought  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  joyousness  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  old  pagan  world  rings  through 
every  line.  Judge  Stafford’s  style  in  writ¬ 
ing  verse  is  so  pure  and  polished,  so  mind¬ 
ful  of  perfect  rhythm  and  beauty  of  expres¬ 
sion,  that  one  realizes  how  overwhelming 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  feeling  must  have 
been  to  give  them  the  vitality  which  is  their 
greatest  charm.  (“Dorian  Days.”  By  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips  Stafford.  .112  pages.  Price, 
$1.25  net.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

A  LADY  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME:  BY 
ERNEST  F.  HENDERSON 

Lady  of  the  Old  Regime,”  by  Ernest 
F.  Henderson,  is  hardly  more  than  a 
series  of  spicy  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
court  life  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Louis  XV.  The  most  of  these  stories 
hinge  about  the  character  of  Madame,  the 
wife  of  the  king’s  brother,  who  is  a  most 
refreshing  figure  in  this  brilliant  but  artifi¬ 
cial  court.  Even  to  one  who  does  not  enjoy 
historical  reading  the  book  will  prove  enter¬ 
taining  in  content  and  in  style,  while  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  French  history  it  will  throw  many 
interesting  side  lights  upon  the  events  of 
this  period.  It  is  particularly  attractive  in 
its  illustrations,  reproductions  of  paintings 
of  the  famous  people  of  the  time  and  of  old 
prints  showing  court  scenes,  fetes  and  pa¬ 
geants.  (“A  Lady  of  the  Old  Regime.”  By 
Ernest  F.  Henderson.  Illustrated.  239 
pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

THE  FAERY  QUEEN  FOR  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS:  BY  REV.  A.  J.  CHURCH 

HE  Faerv  Queen  for  Boys  and  Girls,” 
told  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  and 
beautifully  illustrated  with  colored  plates,  is 
one  more  added  to  the  valuable  library  of 
classics  adapted  to  children’s  understanding. 
Every  child  should  be  familiar  with  Spen¬ 
ser’s  masterpiece,  but  it  is  a  courageous  boy 
or  girl  who  will  approach  it  in  the  original 


text.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Church  has  also  retold 
the  Homeric  legends  in  prose  form.  (“The 
Faery  Queen  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  from 
Spenser.  Told  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Church.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  309  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

MARKS  ON  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN: 
BY  BURTON  &  HOBSON 

ARKS  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,”  by 
Burton  &  Hobson.  This  little  book 
is  a  most  thorough  and  intelligent  catalogue 
of  the  marks  by  which  a  collector  may  know 
the  various  rare  pieces  of  earthenware.  It 
contains  an  instructive,  general  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  a  separate  description  precedes 
each  individual  variety  of  pottery.  The  book 
is  neatly  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  the  print¬ 
ing  and  paper  are  noticeably  fine,  so  that 
the  book  is  not  only  a  mine  of  information 
but  delightful  to  handle.  (“Marks  on  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Porcelain.”  By  Burton  &  Hob¬ 
son.  210  pages.  Price,  $2.25.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 
THE  PLAYERS  OF  LONDON:  BY  LOUISE 
BEECHER  CHANCELOR 

HE  Players  of  London,”  by  Louise 
Beecher  Chancelor,  is  an  elaborately 
decorated  volume  in  lavender  and  gold.  The 
story  deals  with  the  Elizabethan  “smart  set” 
and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare’s  company  of 
players.  The  story  in  itself  is  rather  light, 
the  pages  being  mostly  decoration,  but  the 
author  has  chosen  a  time  which  in  itself  is 
picturesque  and  romantic.  (“The  Players 
of  London.”  By  Louise  Beecher  Chan¬ 
celor.  236  pages.  Price,  $1.75  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Company,  New 
York. ) 

FRIENDSHIP  VILLAGE  LOVE  STORIES: 
BY  ZONA  GALE 

N  “Friendship  Village  Love  Stories,” 
Miss  Zona  Gale  gives  us  a  continuation 
of  her  former  book,  “Friendship  Village,” 
and  not  only  brings  old  friends  once  more 
to  our  minds,  but  introduces  a  number  of 
new  ones  who  belong  to  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration.  The  sympathy  and  sincerity  with 
which  Miss  Gale  has  portrayed  the  homely 
content  and  friendliness  of  the  simple  vil¬ 
lage  life  makes  this  book  as  pleasant  to  read 
as  its  predecessor,  and  its  interest  is  quite  as 
human  and  sincere.  (“Friendship  Village 
Love  Stories.”  By  Zona  Gale.  321  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Companv,  New  York.) 
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The  Cheltenham 
English  Library  Chair 


The  beautiful  productions  in  “Reliance” 
Leather  Furniture,  with  their  ample  provision 
for  lounging  comfort  and  enduring  service,  offer 
a  fine  treatment  for  the  Craftsman  Library  and 
Living  Room. 

These  roomy,  deep- 
seated  chairs  and  sofas 
their  own.  Use  enhances 
Long  association  brings 


have  a  permanent  value  all 
their  beauty  and  comfort, 
fuller  appreciation  of  their  charm. 

Moreover  “Reliance”  Leather  Furniture  is  the  most 
economical  furniture  you  can  buy.  The  first  cost  is 
practically  no  greater  than  that  of  less  worthy  makes. 
For  it  outwears  every  other  furniture  over  and  over 
again. 


Library  Rocker 


The  Aristocrat 

of 

Leather  Furniture 


“Reliance”  Leather  Furniture 


The  “Reliance”  line  includes  a  wide  range  of  handsome  designs  in  com¬ 
fortable  leather  furniture.  Our  trademark  is  your  guarantee  of  genuine  natural 

grain  leather,  warranted  not  to  crack,  peel  or  fade. 
It  also  assures  you  perfect  cabinet  work,  skilled 
workmanship  and  fine  finish. 

Sold  by  Craftsman  Dealers 

You  can  get  “Reliance”  Leather  Furniture  from  Craftsman 
dealers  listed  on  the  inside  page,  back  cover,  whose  names  are 
preceded  by  a  star.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  “Reliance” 
productions,  please  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  name 
of  the  nearest  “Reliance”  dealer,  together  with  our  literature. 

JAMESTOWN  LOUNGE  COMPANY,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Specialists  in  the  Manufacture  of  Comfortable  Leather  Furniture 


A  Book  About 
Leather  Furniture 

Our  free  booklet  “F” 
illustrates  some  of  the 
noteworthy  examples  in 
“Reliance"  Leather  Furni¬ 
ture  in  suites  and  pieces. 
This  book  contains  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  selecting  leather  fur¬ 
niture.  With  it  we  will  send 
you  the  name  of  your  local 
dealer  who  will  supply 
you  with  genuine  leather 
furniture. 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  MISTLETOE:  BY 
JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 

story  that  is  difficult  to  classify  is  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen’s  “The  Bride  of 
the  Mistletoe.”  As  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  it  is  not  a  novel ;  it  is  a  story  con¬ 
cerning  two  characters.  The  time  oc¬ 
cupied  is  about  forty  hours,  and  there  are 
no  events  whatever.  In  short,  it  is  simply 
a  bit  of  psychology,  very  beautifully  and 
poetically  told,  and  having  in  it  all  the 
tragedy  of  human  nature.  The  man  in 
the  case  is  a  splendid,  vital,  pagan  crea¬ 
ture.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  his  four 
children,  has  given  him  half  a  lifetime  of 
utter  devotion.  She  is  all  woman ;  he,  the 
eternal  masculine.  He  is  brutal  enough 
to  tell  her  frankly  that  with  advancing  age 
she  has  lost  her  claim  to  the  first  place 
in  his  life,  yet  great  enough  to  do  it  in  a 
fashion  so  big,  ruthless  and  sincere  that  it 
rises  above  all  the  petty  things  of  life  into 
the  sphere  of  the  universal.  And  with  it 
all  life  has  to  go  on  just  as  before.  The 
way  the  story  is  told  gives  it  rare  beauty 
and  compelling  charm,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  story.  (“The  Bride  of  the  Mistle¬ 
toe.”  By  James  Lane  Allen.  190  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

THE  STORY  OF  DUTCH  PAINTING:  BY 
CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

AN  interesting  addition  to  our  many 
books  on  painting  is  “The  Story  of 
Dutch  Painting,”  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
It  deals  with  the  art  of  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  development 
of  the  new  school  of  painting  that  grew 
out  of  social  and  political  conditions  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  a  way  the  book  is 
a  history  of  the  country  and  the  people  as 
well  as  of  the  art  which  was  such  a  sin¬ 
cere  expression  of  life  as  they  saw  it. 
The  story  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  abdicated  the  imperial  crown, 
ceding  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  Philip 
the  Second,  and  takes  the  reader  through 
the  political  upheavals  of  that  troubled 
time,  showing  the  influences  that  led  the 
painters  to  produce  the  pictures  of  indoor 


and  outdoor  life  that  we  now  know  by  the 
name  of  the  Dutch  School.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  the  reproductions  of  a 
number  of  famous  Dutch  paintings.  (“The 
Story  of  Dutch  Painting.”  By  Charles  H. 
Caffin.  Illustrated.  200  pages.  Price, 
$r.2o  net.  Postage,  12c.  Published  by 
the  Century  Company,  New  York.) 

THE  BIBLE  FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOL: 
BY  PROF.  SHAILER  MATHEWS 

N  these  days  of  the  higher  criticism 
and  more  clear  and  vital  interest  in 
spiritual  things,  a  set  of  books  that  would 
be  most  welcome  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  biblical  scholar  is  “The 
Bible  for  Home  and  School.”  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  wide  research  and  the  best  modern 
criticism,  combined  with  much  historical 
investigation  that  may  throw  light  on  the 
biblical  text.  The  volumes  are  almost 
small  enough  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  and 
each  one  contains  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  with  comments  and  foot  notes  by 
some  prominent  biblical  scholar.  (“The 
Bible  for  Home  and  School.”  General 
Editor,  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Each  volume  con¬ 
tains  about  125  pages  with  index  to  ref¬ 
erences.  Price  per  volume,  50c.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  LETTERING:  BY 
T.  E.  FRENCH  AND  R.  MEIKLEJOHN 

convenient  little  hand  book  for  de¬ 
signers  and  craftsmen  is  “The  Essen¬ 
tials  of  Lettering,”  by  Thomas  E.  French 
and  Robert  Meiklejohn.  The  first  four 
chapters  were  published  last  year  and  used 
as  a  text  book  in  the  Engineering  College 
at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Five  more 
chapters  have  been  added,  making  the  book 
more  generally  useful  to  artists  and  de¬ 
signers.  The  principles  of  lettering  are 
set  forth,  with  good  working  forms  of 
each  style  and  the  reasons  for  their  ap¬ 
propriate  uses.  (“The  Essentials  of  Let¬ 
tering:  A  Manual  for  Students  and  De¬ 
signers.”  By  Thomas  E.  French  and 
Robert  Meiklejohn.  Second  edition.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  72  pages.  Published  by  The 
Varsity  Supply  Company,  Columbus.) 
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From  the  Exhibition  of  American  Art  in  Berlin. 
Reproduced  by  Courtesy  of  Durand-Ruel. 

See  page  310. 


“mother  and  child”  : 

MARY  CASSATT,  PAINTER 
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THE  PRINCE,  THE  PAUPER  AND  THE  GOLD 
EN  MEAN:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Prince  who  was  very 
fortunate  and  very  unhappy.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
King  who,  when  he  himself  was  a  king’s  son,  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  goose-girl  after  a  romantic  wooing,  and  the 
Prince  inherited  certain  tastes  and  mental  twists 
from  his  mother  that  proved  to  be  most  upsetting. 
The  Prince  was  heir  to  a  great  kingdom  and  vast 
riches.  One  day  he  would  don  the  ermine,  grasp  the  scepter  and 
mount  the  golden  throne,  where  he  would  sit  in  state,  surrounded 
by  his  counselors,  and  receive  the  homage  of  subjects  and  ambas¬ 
sadors.  But  he  had  a  ploughboy’s  heart  in  his  breast,  and  he  was 
unhappy. 

The  Prince  was  young  and  strong  and  handsome.  His  people 
loved  him.  In  prowess  with  arms  and  skill  in  horsemanship  he 
surpassed  all  the  young  men  of  the  realm.  But  he  liked  not  the  royal 
forest  and  the  jousting  field.  He  had  a  gypsy  heart  in  him,  and  he 
longed  for  the  open  road  and  the  wide  world.  The  Prince  was 
betrothed  to  a  Princess  of  a  neighboring  kingdom.  She  was  tall  and 
fair  as  a  lily,  and  her  hair  was  like  spun  gold.  She  was  so  virtuous 
that  the  witch  under  the  hill  had  never  discovered  a  flaw  in  her  char¬ 
acter.  The  two  Kings  had  arranged  the  match,  and  the  Prince  had 
no  rival.  But  he  had  a  troubadour’s  heart  in  him,  and  he  was  unhappy. 

At  length  he  became  so  dissatisfied  with  his  lot  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  forth  alone  to  see  the  world.  Saddling  his  white  mare 
one  night,  he  muffled  her  feet  and  stole  from  the  city.  When  the 
morning  sun  struck  the  plume  on  his  hat  he  was  far  from  the  gates, 
and  the  dew  was  glistening  on  strange  fields. 

As  he  rode  along  he  heard  singing,  and  soon  he  overtook  a  ragged 
Vagabond. 

“  Why  do  you  sing  ?”  asked  the  Prince. 

“Why  does  the  lark  sing?”  responded  the  Vagabond.  “I  have 
no  care  resting  on  my  heart,  and  so  the  songs  must  needs  come  forth.” 

“  How  did  you  lose  your  care  ?”  asked  the  Prince,  dismounting 
from  his  white  mare  and  walking  by  the  Vagabond’s  side. 

“I  never  had  any,”  he  replied.  “I  have  no  home,  no  wife,  no 
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money,  no  duties,  no  destiny.  Nothing  is  expected  of  me.  No  one 
loves  me,  and  no  one  hates  me.  I  have  no  thought  but  for  one  day 
at  a  time,  and  at  night  I  sleep  because  I  am  tired.  What  is  care  ?” 

“1  don’t  know,”  replied  the  Prince,  thoughtfully,  “but  I  have  it. 
You  are  wise,  1  see.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  mv  care  ?” 

“Change  places  with  me,”  replied  the  Vagabond.  “Give  me 
your  horse,  and  your  plumed  hat  and  your  silken  doublet  and  your 
well-filled  purse,  and  take  my  shirt  and  staff  and  old  shoes.  Take 
my  joy,  and  give  me  your  care.  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  seems; 
1  will  make  a  rare  adventure  of  it.”  And  he  laughed  heartily. 

So  the  Prince  gave  him  his  horse  and  sword  and  doublet  and 
purse,  and  set  out  on  the  road  afoot,  seeking  happiness. 

When  the  Prince’s  absence  was  discovered  at  the  palace,  a  great 
hue  and  cry  were  set  up,  but  the  Prince  could  not  be  found.  The 
King  ordered  his  royal  charger,  and  with  his  trusted  knights  set  out 
in  search  of  his  son,  but  to  no  avail.  After  forty  days  they  gave  him 
up  for  lost. 

When  a  year  had  rolled  by,  the  Prince  returned,  footsore  and  bat¬ 
tered,  a  sorry-looking  beggar,  and  applied  for  admission  at  the  palace 
gates.  They  drove  him  away  thrice,  but  he  persisted.  Then  they 
brought  the  dogs  to  set  them  on  him.  Put  the  Prince’s  faithful  hound 
knew  him,  leaped  joyfully  upon  him,  licking  his  hands. 

Then  the  Prince  showed  the  old  gatekeeper  the  birthmark  on 
his  left  shoulder,  just  the  size  and  shape  and  color  of  a  ripe  straw¬ 
berry,  and  desired  that  the  Queen  be  told  of  it.  Doubtfully,  the  gate¬ 
keeper  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  the  Queen  mother,  who  came  rushing 
out  in  all  her  purple  robes  and  threw  herself  weeping  on  the  Prince’s 
neck. 

So  they  made  a  great  feast,  for  the  Prince  had  come  back  to  his  own. 

But  soon  the  Prince  was  unhappy  again,  and  one  day  he  sum¬ 
moned  his  father’s  oldest  and  wisest  counselor. 

“Why  am  1  unhappy?”  he  asked.  “1  gave  away  my  purse  and 
my  sword  and  my  good  white  mare,  but  I  got  no  joy  in  return.  The 
stones  hurt  my  feet,  and  the  food  1  got  sickened  me.  I  met  with 
dirty  people  who  drove  me  from  their  low  doors.  And  so  I  came 
back  again.  Now  1  am  as  I  was  before;  why  am  I  not  happy?” 

The  wiseacre  thought  a  long  time,  and  then  he  answered. 

“You  are  half  prince  and  half  peasant,”  quoth  he.  “If  you  are 
very  rich  the  peasant  in  you  is  unhappy;  if  you  are  very  poor  the 
prince  in  you  suffers.  You  must  seek  a  golden  mean.  Your  father 
loves  you,  and  will  give  you  whatever  you  wish.  Ask  him  for  a  hill 
and  a  valley  in  the  outskirts  of  his  kingdom.  Ask  him  for  flocks 
and  herds,  and  honest  peasants  to  tend  them.  Go  there  to  live  as 
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the  ruler  of  a  little  rural  kingdom.  Ask  not  for  gold  or  for  a  court, 
only  for  those  necessities  which  the  royal  part  of  you  must  have,  and 
not  for  the  things  which  a  shepherd  is  happier  without.” 

But  the  Prince  scorned  this  advice.  Such  a  life  was  too  tame  for 
his  young  blood.  He  was  loath  to  give  up  again  the  luxuries  to  which 
he  had  been  born.  He  did  not  know  that  they  and  care  were  the 
same.  So,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  he  turned  away. 

LET  us  give  heed  to  the  parable.  Most  of  us  either  are  princes 
or  are  trying  to  be.  We  are  working  to  heap  up  for  ourselves 
treasures  on  earth,  and  the  labor  of  it  is  killing  us.  We  become 
so  entangled  in  the  process  that  we  even  forget  what  we  are  working 
for.  We  think  we  are  working  for  a  future  happiness;  we  believe 
we  are  climbing  toward  a  heaven  of  joy  and  repose,  and  we  are  only 
piling  an  Ossa  on  a  Pelion  of  care.  Sooner  or  later  we  realize  this, 
every  one  of  us.  To  some  the  realization  comes  too  late.  We  have 
grown  too  old,  or  have  become  too  inalienably  devoted  to  the  false 
quest.  We  have  formed  a  habit  that  we  think  we  cannot  break: 

But  for  most  of  us  it  is  never  too  late,  if  we  will  but  think  so. 
Don’t  you  believe  it?  Have  you  despaired  of  ever  finding  release 
from  the  enthralment  that  you  have  cast  about  yourself?  Listen. 

We  must  brush  away  the  cobwebs  and  get  down  to  first  principles. 
In  this  world  we  must  work  to  live.  Even  if  we  are  born  to  the  purple; 
we  must  work  to  live  adequately.  A  workless  life  is  a  desecration. 
Nature  abhors  a  drone. 

Now,  then,  what  are  we  living  and  working  for?  To  gain  happi¬ 
ness  ?  To  render  service  ?  Both,  I  submit.  Carlyle  called  blessed¬ 
ness  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  he  meant  that  highest  form  of  happi¬ 
ness  that  comes  indirectly  through  service  rather  than  through  self- 
seeking.  It  is  self-realization  brought  about  through  the  enlargement 
and  outspreading  of  self  to  include  those  things  one  loves  and  cares 
for.  And  the  happiest  man  is  he  who  has  the  largest  circle  of  loves 
and  interests  all  intimately  connected  with  himself.  You  will  find 
all  that  in  the  Spencerian  philosophy.  ! 

But  it  is  a  sort  of  selfishness,  after  all.  If  we  are  candid  we  must 
admit  that.  History  is  the  record  of  the  human  attempt  to  become 
happier,  with  a  constant  increase  and  elevation  in  the  requirements 
of  happiness. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  we  are  living  and  working  to  become  happier, 
and  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  it.  Then  we  are  not  living  and  working 
for  money,  are  we?  Of  course  not!  Perish  the  thought!  We  are 
not  of  that  sordid  clan,  you  and  I!  We  work  for  money  simply  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  We  earn  money  for  its  power  to  purchase  hap- 
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piness  in  the  form  in  which  we  desire  it  most.  Money  is  but  a  medium 
of  exchange.  Work,  money,  happiness;  that  is  the  cycle. 

And  that  is  just  where  we  are  prone  to  go  astray.  Simple  as  the 
formula  is,  we  become  mired  before  we  wallow  through  it.  The 
more  money  we  can  earn,  we  say,  the  more  happiness  we  can  get. 
So,  fixing  our  eyes  on  the  nearer  goal,  we  work  for  money,  and  for 
the  visible  indications  of  its  possession.  We  err  here,  every  mother’s 
son  and  daughter  of  us,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  “Just  a  little 
more  money,’’  we  say,  “  and  then,  ho !  for  happiness.”  And  we  seldom 
get  beyond  the  first  step. 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this.  We  have  built  up  this 
three-part  cycle  logically  enough,  and  then  we  set  it  up  as  a  graven 
image  and  worship  it,  forgetful  of  its  true  significance.  And  in  so 
doing,  we  have  complicated  life  and  enthroned  the  complication. 
What  we  must  do,  sooner  or  later,  is  to  simplify  life.  And  the  only 
way  to  do  that  is  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  middle  member 
of  the  cycle,  and  work  directly  for  happiness — the  highest  form  of 
happiness  that  our  natures  will  permit.  Money  is  but  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  the  less  we  make  of  the  medium,  the  simpler  life 
>vill  become. 

I  need  not  argue  that  we  want  life  simpler.  I  think  we  have  all 
come  to  feel  that.  The  way  the  public,  a  few  years  ago,  bought  and 
read  Charles  Wagner’s  book  was  evidence  of  it.  A  thousand  pities 
that  he  was  so  academic  and  so  vague  in  his  practical  applications. 
The  question  is,  how  can  we  reduce  life  to  simpler  terms,  and  so  give 
our  souls  the  chance  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  life  for  a  little  space 
before  we  go  ? 

Now  that  the  high  cost  of  living  has  become  such  a  vital  question, 
especially  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  cities,  I  find  more  and  more  people 
turning  their  faces  countryward.  There  the  cost  of  living  is  less. 
There  life  is  simpler.  There  the  medium  of  exchange  dominates 
life  less  completely.  Every  fifth  man  I  meet  is  talking  more  or  less 
definitely  of  buying  a  farm,  and  some  of  them  really  mean  it.  And 
heaven  knows  this  country  needs  more  and  better  farmers. 

And  they  are  on  the  right  track,  too.  Until  some  of  us  get  out  of 
town,  the  town  will  be  too  full.  We  can’t  all  go,  but  some  of  us  must, 
and  I  believe  we  who  go  will  be  the  lucky  ones.  Something  must  be 
done  to  relieve  the  tension.  Young  men  are  filling  the  agricultural 
colleges,  which  are  spreading  education  and  uplift  throughout  the 
rural  districts.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  me  optimistic  in  the  face  of  imminent  sociological  and  indus¬ 
trial  upheaval.  When  the  storm  breaks,  these  educated  American 
farmers  are  going  to  be  the  ballast  in  the  ship  of  state.  You'll  see! 
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But  for  us  it  is  an  individual  question,  and  it  is  the  individual, 
here  and  there,  that  is  leaving  the  slavery  of  the  shop  and  the  office 
for  the  liberty  of  the  farm.  “Back  to  the  land”  has  become  a  fixed 
phrase  in  our  language. 

Now  comes  the  danger.  The  Prince  steals  forth  from  his  palace 
and  takes  up  his  life  of  vagabondage.  Whither  will  it  lead  him  ? 
Through  mountain  waste  and  deep  morass,  unquestionably.  We 
must  not  be  too  hasty.  We  must  seek  a  golden  mean. 

I  have  heard  lately  of  several  people  who  have  steeled  their  hearts 
and  cut  loose  from  the  city,  and  they  have  come  to  regret  it.  They 
have  embarked  on  a  new  enterprise  ill  prepared.  No  man  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  open  a  drug  store  or  start  a  newspaper  with  so  little 
training  and  capital.  So  these  would-be  farmers,  and  their  poor 
wives,  pass  through  a  period  of  real  hardship,  for  which  they  are  not 
at  all  fitted,  and  they  are  glad  enough  to  get  back  again  to  the  old 
bondage  of  the  palace. 

I  find  that  the  back-to-the-land  movement  has  already  received 
a  setback  from  this  cause,  and  the  wisest  of  us  hesitate  to  give  away 
our  swords  and  our  purses  and  our  good  white  mares.  We  have 
seen  farms  and  farmers.  We  dislike  the  barnyard.  Noisome  boats 
and  overalls  in  the  dining  room  spoil  our  appetite  for  breakfast.  We 
dislike  to  wash  at  the  kitchen  sink.  Better  five  rooms  and  a  bath 
in  the  Bronx,  say  we,  than  a  cold  and  lonely  farmhouse  at  Podunk. 
And  so  we  give  up  the  dream  and  go  back  to  our  more  or  less  suicidal 
jobs  in  town. 

I  contend  that  these  hardships  are  not  necessary,  and  that  is  the 
burden  of  my  song.  Whatsoever  is  good,  whatsoever  is  uplifting, 
whatsoever  is  sanitary  in  city  life,  you  can  take  these  with  you  to  the 
farm.  In  seeking  the  simple  life,  you  must  cast  off  the  artificialities 
of  life,  but  you  need  not  abandon  its  refinements.  There  is  nothing 
complex  or  complicating  about  culture.  A  stable  and  a  bathroom 
are  not  inherently  incompatible.  By  taking  thought,  you  can  save 
yourself  and  your  city-bred  wife  much  suffering,  and  perhaps  avoid 
a  failure  of  the  whole  plan. 

1  know  people  who  have  gone  back  to  the  farm,  and  who  have 
degenerated.  I  know  some  who  are  passing  through  a  purgatory 
of  discomfort  and  hardship.  I  know  some  who  have  utterly  failed 
with  the  whole  thing.  But  1  know  some,  too,  who  are  succeeding, 
and  I  mean,  some  day,  to  be  one  of  them.  They  have  been  prudent. 
They  have  not  set  forth  without  a  loaf  in  their  knapsacks.  They 
have  not  expected  too  much.  They  have  been  prepared  to  work — 
not  for  money,  but  for  happiness,  appetite  and  blessed  sleep.  They 
have  not  mistaken  a  new  kind  of  bondage  for  freedom. 
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If  you  have  no  money  at  all,  you  must  fight  it  out  somehow, 
whether  in  country  or  in  town.  But  if  you  have  a  little — just  a  very 
little — you  can  make  it  amount  to  something  in  the  country.  An 
income  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  New 
York;  it  is  a  fortune  in  the  village  of  Farmingtown.  You  can  buy  a 
farm  that  will  give  you  a  living,  and  your  sons  after  you,  for  the  price 
of  an  automobile  that  will  be  scrap-iron  in  six  years. 

And  1  for  one  prefer  the  farm.  To  stand  on  your  own  hilltop, 
looking  across  your  own  orchard  and  meadow,  with  your  own  grain 
greening  in  the  July  sun,  with  your  own  cattle  standing  knee-deep 
in  your  own  brook,  with  your  wife  singing  in  the  kitchen  of  the  little 
farmhouse  that  is  your  home — that  is  the  simple  life  that  satisfies! 
Joy-riding  on  Long  Island  isn’t  to  be  compared  with  the  rattle  of  the 
buggy  wheels,  when  Old  Dobbin  goes  to  town. 

And  when  winter  comes,  and  the  stubble-fields  lie  sleeping  beneath 
their  white  mantle,  there  is  time  for  books,  and  talk,  and  dear  old 
friends.  And  best  of  all,  you  needn’t  be  marooned  among  a  lot  of 
ignorant,  hard-shelled,  vulgar  hayseeds.  The  city  is  sending  its  best 
back  to  the  land,  and  you’ll  find  others  like  yourself  at  Farmingtown. 
'Fime  and  room  to  think,  to  enjoy,  to  live.  Don’t  you  hunger  and 
thirst  for  it  ? 

An  old  chap  named  Abraham  Cowley,  away  back  in  the  time  of 
.Cromwell  and  Milton,  said  some  very  sensible  things  on  this  very 
subject.  He  cut  loose  from  the  city  and  found  the  simple  life,  and 
for  those  who,  like  Cowley,  long  for  time  and  room  to  cultivate  their 
own  minds  as  well  as  their  own  fields,  a  quotation  may  be  permissible. 

Says  the  genial  sage:  “Since  Nature  denies  to  most  men  the 
capacity  or  appetite,  and  Fortune  allows  but  to  a  very  few  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  possibility,  of  applying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy, 
the  best  mixture  of  human  affairs  that  we  can  make  are  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  a  country  life.” 

And  yet  I  know  that  many,  like  the  Prince  in  the  parable,  will 
read  these  words  and  turn  sadly  or  scornfully  away. 
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THE  poet  is  a  prisoner  for  all  time; 

But,  captive  in  the  shining  House  of  Song, 

Life,  Love  and  Sorrow  ’round  about  him  throng, 
And  sweet  are  his  enchanted  chains  of  rhyme. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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']HE  district  school-teacher,  sweet  and  intelligent,  had 
married  the  farmer’s  son.  Her  hours  were  lengthened 
from  six  to  sixteen  and  her  modest  stipend  stopped. 
But  she  was  congratulated:  “For  now  you  have  a 
home  of  your  own,”  they  said.  She  smiled  happily. 
“Then  my  Delft  room  will  come  true,”  she  responded. 

They  were  well  to  do.  The  land  came  by  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  the  fanning  equipment  was  of  the  best.  But  in  the  house  she 
found  that  the  old  way  prevailed,  and  while  her  wishes  were  not 
denied,  they  were  simply  unfulfilled ;  they  were  unimportant.  And  first 
the  tastes  were  dropped,  and  then  the  desires  and,  too  often,  the  needs 
repressed. 

The  work  grew  heavier;  no  labor-saving  device  was  wanting  for 
the  men,  but  their  time  meant  money:  hers  meant  only  love.  And 
the  agricultural  journals  that  phrased  the  bucolic  mind  and  advertised 
quite  eighty  columns  of  most  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery  for 
the  ten-hour  men  without  the  house,  gave  her  but  a  scanty  woman’s 
page,  not  of  expenditures  for  her  comfort,  but  of  makeshifts  for  her 
economies.  Even  the  new  cream  separator  meant  not  an  advantage 
to  her,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  butter  money  to  her  husband’s 
purse. 

And  the  parlor  carpet  was  yet  to  buy.  Five  years  had  toiled  away 
and  the  blue  and  white  parlor,  painted  and  papered  by  her  own 
hands,  with  painful  care,  draped,  but  as  yet  rag  rugged,  waited. 

Rugs  elsewhere,  yes,  but  not  in  one’s  parlor  on  a  prosperous  farm, 
if  only  for  the  neighbors’  pride.  She  was  reduced  to  argument: 
“The  Dorcas  Band  meet  here  next  time.” 

Then  the  man  came  in.  “I  am  going  to  town;  give  me  your 
money  and  I  will  get  the  carpet.”  They  were  not  even  to  choose  it 
together.  She  returned  with  the  original  pieces,  here  and  there  a 
silver  dollar,  hardly  a  paper  bill  in  the  roll,  and  handed  them  to  him. 
“Remember  the  color,  Henry,”  wistfully,  “and  if  you  cannot  get  blue, 
do  not  get  a  red  one,  even  if  we  wait  until  fall.  My  Delft  plate  hangs 
there  you  know.” 

He  came  in  late  but  jubilant.  “  I  got  a  bargain  Smythe  could  not 
sell.  The  color  isn’t  good,  he  says,  but  it  will  wear  forever.  I  saved 
five  dollars  on  it  toward  the  binder.” 

The  carpet  which  she  had  to  sew  was  red  and  green.  The  Dorcas 
Band  met  with  them  in  their  turn.  Her  successor,  the  young  school¬ 
teacher,  was  present  with  a  shy  new  look  of  interest  in  domestic 
themes.  “It  must  be  sweet  to  have  a  home  of  your  own,”  she  said. 
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OF  OUR  PRESENT  EXHIBITION  IN  BERLIN 
AND  MUNICH:  BY  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

HE  day  of  intellectual  and  artistic  reciprocity  is  mani¬ 
festly  at  hand,  and  no  two  nations  better  illustrate 
this  most  enlightened  of  modern  cultural  movements 
than  do  Germany  and  America.  The  recently  estab¬ 
lished  system  of  exchange  professors  is  already  pro¬ 
ducing  admirable  results,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  a  similar  situation  may  obtain  in  the  sensitive 
and  persuasive  province  of  the  fine  arts.  In  the  field  of  the  intellect 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  countries  has  been  moderately 
well  maintained.  The  majority  of  American  college  professors 
have  studied  and  taken  their  doctorates  at  the  various  German 
universities,  and  Germany  has  in  turn  given  the  United  States  a 
brilliant  succession  of  high-minded  thinkers  as  well  as  sterling  patriots. 
In  manners  aesthetic,  however,  the  balance  has  bv  no  means  been  so 
carefully  adjusted.  For  numerous  reasons  Americans  are  more 
conversant  with  German  art  than  are  Germans  with  the  American 
product.  Many  of  our  foremost  painters  have  been  trained  either 
at  Diisseldorf  or  Munich,  and  have  brought  back  Teutonic  sym¬ 
pathies  and  certain  scrupulous  technical  methods  which  have  not 
been  without  influence  upon  the  native  school.  There  has  further¬ 
more  been  for  generations  a  public  eager  to  possess  examples  by  the 
leading  German  masters  of  the  day;  in  addition  to  this,  the  expositions 
at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  measurably  advanced  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  All  this  has  nevertheless  been  in  a  sense  circumstantial  and 
even  accidental.  The  first  conscious  and  deliberate  move  toward 
establishing  artistic  reciprocity  between  these  two  great  nations,  both 
so  progressive  and  so  legitimately  ambitious,  was  made  last  season 
when  there  was  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York, 
at  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  and  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  a  notable 
exhibition  of  contemporary  German  art.  It  is  this  latter  event  which 
more  than  anything  increased  current  American  interest  in  Teutonic 
achievement,  and  which,  in  large  measure,  is  responsible  for  its  logical 
sequel — the  present  exhibition  of  American  painting  in  Berlin  and 
Munich. 

The  reasons  why  Germany  has  up  to  the  present  time  known  but 
little  of  the  art  which  this  display  serves  so  opportunely  to  intro¬ 
duce  aie  not  far  to  seek.  During  many  arid  and  dubious  years  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  American  painting,  and  later  it  was  so  tentative 
in  quality  and  so  slender  and  widely  scattered  in  quantity  that  its 
verv  existence  was  barely  recognizable.  The  geographical  isolation 
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From  the  Exhibition  of  American  Art  in  Berlin. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  ROCKWELL 
CLARKE:  ROBERT  HENRI,  PAINTER. 


From  the  Exhibition  of  American  Art  in  Berhn. 


“march  snow”:  elmer 

W.  SCHOFIELD,  PAINTER. 
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of  America,  the  stern  problems  of  early  conquest  and  self-preserva¬ 
tion  in  a  new  country,  and  the  long  period  of  enforced  provincialism 
each  rendered  the  evolution  of  aesthetic  expression  both  difficult  and 
precarious.  Once  painting  in  America  may  be  said  to  have  gained 
a  footing,  its  leanings  were  naturally  toward  the  English  school, 
and  subsequent  influences  have,  save  for  a  brief  interlude,  been  almost 
exclusively  French.  There  has  thus  been  little  possibility  of  enlisting 
German  interest,  and  scant  opportunity  for  increasing  any  latent 
curiosity.  The  points  of  contact  have  been  few,  especially  since 
Americans  exhibit  regularly  at  that  great  international  art  bazaar, 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  only  intermittently  in  the  Fatherland.  In  view 
of  these  facts  particular  significance  attaches  to  the  exhibition  in  Berlin 
and  Munich.  It  is  the  first  time  American  painting  has  been  adequately 
presented  to  the  German  public.  It  places  before  Teutonic  eyes  an 
art  which  offers  many  new  and  distinctive  features,  and  which  has 
matured  under  conditions  never  duplicated  in  the  history  of  aesthetic 
development. 

THE  exhibition  which  is  attracting  the  Berlin  and  Munich 
public  in  such  numbers  to  the  Kunst  Akademie  in  the  former 
city  and  to  the  Kunstverein  in  the  latter,  owes  its  inception, 
as  did  that  of  contemporary  German  art  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  last  year,  to  the  enthusiasm  and  liberality  of  a  single  in¬ 
dividual.  Already  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  water  as  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  exceptional  collection  of  modern  international  art,  Mr. 
Hugo  Reisinger  encountered  little  difficulty  in  enlisting  in  each  in¬ 
stance  the  highest  official  patronage.  He  has  shown  American  paint¬ 
ing  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  naturally  his  efforts  have 
met  with  corresponding  appreciation. 

Profiting  by  his  experience  in  organizing  the  exhibition  of  German 
art,  Mr.  Reisinger,  in  the  present  case,  has  made  a  distinct  advance 
upon  his  previous  undertaking.  Not  only  is  the  collection  of  American 
painting  now  on  view  in  Germany  numerically  more  imposing,  it  is 
also  more  comprehensive  and  representative.  The  period  covered 
is  substantially  the  same,  the  German  display  having  begun  with 
those  great  pioneers  of  the  modern  movement,  Menzel,  Bocklin, 
Lenbach  and  Leibl,  and  the  American  starting  very  properly  with 
such  pathfinders  as  Fuller,  Hunt,  Inness  and  LaFarge.  In  each 
case  the  development  of  pictorial  art  has  been  carried  down  to  our  own 
day,  the  joyous  pantheists  of  the  “Scholle,”  among  them  Putz,  Erler 
and  Miinzer,  being  paralleled  with  us  by  Henri,  Luks,  Glackens, 
Bellows  and  their  colleagues.  Guided  by  a  kindred  sense  of  conserv¬ 
atism,  Mr.  Reisinger  paused,  however,  in  both  instances  before 
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those  more  advanced  tendencies  which  in  Germany  are  represented 
by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Berlin  Secession,  and  on  this  side  by  those 
brilliant  experimentalists  who,  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  are  now  creating  such  turmoil  in  the  breasts  of  the 
timid, 

AMERICAN  art  is  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  inception. 
It  was  initially  fostered  by  the  stern  Puritan  of  New  England 
and  the  sturdy  Quaker  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  its  early 
manifestations  evinced  decidedly  more  moral  rigor  than  sensuous 
charm.  Though  conditions  have  changed  considerably  with  time, 
Puritanism  still  persists  in  our  midst,  together  with  its  legacy  of 
prudishness  and  even  hypocrisy.  Furthermore,  we  unfortunately 
find  few  congenial  fields  for  the  employment  of  the  figure.  We  have 
no  pagan  myths  or  classic  traditions;  we  have  no  deep  religious  con¬ 
victions  and  we  are  lacking  in  creative  imagination  or  a  taste  for  the 
symbolical.  Art  is  a  social  product,  and  no  one  can  form  a  discerning 
estimate  of  a  nation’s  painting  without  some  knowledge  of  forces  that 
are  broadly  human  as  well  as  specifically  aesthetic.  This  viewpoint 
toward  American  painting  is  precisely  what  the  foreign  public  is  apt 
to  overlook.  We  render  the  spirit  of  landscape  with  singular  per¬ 
ception  because  the  aspect  of  our  land  is  familiar  and  full  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  us;  we  paint  the  figure  feebly  or  not  at  all  because  the  figure 
has  never  become  a  vital  part  of  our  artistic  consciousness.  These 
facts  should  go  far  toward  explaining  the  situation  to  our  German 
friends  and  incidentally  accounting  for  the  lack  of  important  work  of 
this  class  in  any  collection  of  American  art. 

With  a  single  ungracious  exception,  all  the  owners,  whether  public 
or  private,  of  important  American  pictures  have  been  generosity  itself 
toward  Mr.  Reisinger  regarding  the  loan  of  canvases  for  the  German 
display.  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the  newly  organized 
National  Gallery  of  Washington,  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  Museums  of  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati  and  Worcester, 
have  all  been  drawn  upon,  while  among  private  owners  the  names  of 
Mr.  F  reer,  Mr.  Canfield,  Sir  William  Van  Horne  and  Mr.  Evans 
figure  prominently  among  those  who  have  cordially  supported  the 
undertaking.  It  is  incredible  that  any  collector  should  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  service  to  American  painting  of  such  fundamental  courtesy. 
Our  country  was  sadly  misrepresented  last  summer  at  the  Venice 
International  Exhibition,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  redeem 
such  a  disgrace  and  to  render  its  repetition  impossible.  Realizing 
the  situation,  Mr.  Reisinger’s  activities  were  unceasing,  and  fortu- 
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nately  the  proper  support  was  forthcoming.  In  a  higher  sense,  collectors 
should  not  consider  themselves  the  owners  of  pictures  but  merely 
their  temporary  custodians,  and  the  sooner  this  view  is  taken  the 
better  for  the  interests  of  art  in  general. 

THE  scope  of  the  display  is  confined  entirely  to  contemporary 
production,  no  examples  whatever  being  selected  from  the 
Colonial  epoch  or  from  the  works  of  those  patient  and  indus¬ 
trious  early  landscapists  who  constituted  our  first  really  native  school. 
Of  that  great  quartette,  however,  through  whose  efforts  our  painting 
was  finally  freed  from  its  long  period  of  provincialism — Fuller,  Hunt, 
Inness  and  LaFarge — the  exhibition  contains  numerous  typical 
canvases.  The  caressing  and  penetrant  vision  of  Fuller  is  recalled 
by  the  three-quarter  length  of  “Nydia”  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  while  the  free  brush  and  fine  observation  of  Hunt  find  ex- 

Eression  in  “The  Bather”  and  two  other  subjects  of  interest  loaned 
y  Mrs.  Enid  Hunt  Slater  of  Washington.  To  Inness,  the  first  and 
still  the  foremost  exponent  of  emotion  in  American  landscape,  have  also 
been  alloted  three  canvases,  “The  Delaware  Valley”  and  “Autumn 
Oaks”  from  the  Metropolitan  and  “Sunshine  and  Clouds”  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Evans.  So  varied  in  his  activities  and  so  eclectic 
in  his  inspiration,  LaFarge  was  a  difficult  man  adequately  to  rep¬ 
resent.  .  .  .  These  men,  who  typify  phases  of  native  art  which 

are  already  of  the  past,  were  closely  followed  by  the  two  great  land¬ 
scapists  of  the  transition  period,  Homer  D.  Martin  and  Alexander 
Wyant,  who  further  paved  the  way  for  the  future  and  whose  work  of 
necessity  finds  place  in  the  current  display.  That  fine  canvas  formerly 
known  as  “Harp  of  the  Winds”  but  now  called  “View  of  the  Seine,” 
is  Martin’s  chief  contribution,  while  from  Wyant’s  more  sensitive  and 
poetic  brush  are  three  pictures,  the  most  important  being  “View 
in  County  Kerry”  which  is  likewise  familiar  to  visitors  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum.  With  these  men  closes  what  may  be  termed  the 
retrospective  section  of  the  display,  figures  like  Albert  P.  Ryder 
and  Ralph  A.  Blakelock  occupying  a  place  apart.  They  are  both 
individualists  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  word.  Their  lives  have 
been  passed  in  isolation,  and,  though  owing  much  to  surrounding 
influences,  works  such  as  Ryder’s  “  Siegfried”  and  Blakeloclc’s  “  Moon¬ 
light”  and  “The  Pow-Wow”  belong  to  the  romantic  by-paths  of 
artistic  production,  not  to  those  broad  channels  of  progress  upon 
which  are  built  the  successes  of  the  men  of  the  middle  and  later  periods. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  art  did  not  achieve  conscious  and  character¬ 
istic  expression  until  the  coming  of  those  two  radically  opposite  but 
equally  national  painters,  James  McNeill  Whistler  and  Winslow 
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Homer,  both  of  whom  are  this  year  introduced  to  Germany  for  what 
is  practically  the  first  time.  Owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Freer 
and  Mr.  Canfield,  the  delicate  and  subjective  art  of  Whistler  is  being 
splendidly  represented  in  Berlin  and  Munich.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
simultaneous  exhibition  of  some  forty-odd  Whistlers  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  deprived  Mr.  Reisinger  of  several  desirable  canvases, 
yet  the  incomparable  “Balcony,”  “Phryne,”  “Nocturne — Blue  and 
Silver,”  and  other  subjects,  supplemented  as  they  are  by  a  number 
of  pastels  and  etchings,  give  a  fulfilling  idea  of  the  subtle  magic  of  a 
brush  which  seems  never  to  lose  its  freshness  and  appeal.  In  direct 
antithesis  to  the  elusive  vision  of  Whistler  stands  the  sturdy  objec¬ 
tivity  of  Winslow  Homer.  In  his  marines  Plomer  reaches  the  apex 
of  his  achievement,  and  of  these  Germany  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
four  examples,  the  most  important  being  “The  Gulf  Stream”  from 
the  Metropolitan,  and  “All’s  Well”  from  Boston.  Heightened  by 
a  sure  sense  of  dramatic  effect,  the  stirring  naturalism  of  Homer’s 
art  has  not  failed  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  If  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit 
Whistler  stands  first,  in  the  vigorous,  visible  world  the  name  of  Wins¬ 
low  Homer  is  preeminent  in  American  painting.  The  one  is  psychic 
in  essence,  the  other  physical,  and  neither  has  as  yet  been  surpassed 
in  his  particular  province,  though  each  has  given  his  countrymen  a 
legacy  which  can  be  traced  through  many  channels  of  development. 

IT  WOULD  be  manifestly  pedantic  to  enumerate  all  the  painters 
who  have  been  selected  for  appearance  in  the  Fatherland.  Nota¬ 
ble  among  the  figure  men  are  Thayer  and  Brush,  who  in  different 
ways  perpetuate  the  academic  tradition,  and  Alexander  and  Dewing 
who  owe  not  a  little  to  the  persuasive  spell  of  Whistler.  Each  of 
these  latter  is  represented  by  characteristic  works,  Alexander’s  most 
typical  canvas  being  the  fluent  and  aristocratic  “Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Alexander,”  and  Dewing’s  “Before  Sunrise”  and  “Lady  Playing 
the  Violoncello,”  giving  a  welcome  idea  of  a  vision  which  is  ever 
refined  and  tenderly  transubstantial.  Needless  to  say,  certain  of  the 
older  men  such  as  Chase  and  Duveneck,  who  have  done  so  much  for 
the  progress  of  art  in  America,  have  not  been  overlooked,  nor  has 
that  brilliant  array  of  expatriates  living  in  Paris  or  London,  including 
Dannat,  Sargent,  Harrison,  Mary  Cassatt,  Mark  Fisher,  Walter  Gay, 
McClure  Hamilton  and  George  Hitchcock  been  in  anywise  neglected. 
The  sound  draughtsmanship,  clear  tonality  and  strong  character¬ 
ization  of  another  distinguished  internationalist,  Gari  Melehers,  find  full 
scope  in  his  “  Mother  and  Child ’’and  “Portrait  of  President  Roosevelt." 
both  of  which  were  accorded  special  praise  by  the  German  Emperor. 
There  is  also  a  group  of  still  younger  men  who  possess  marked  Euro- 
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pean  affiliations,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  they,  too,  find  place 
with  the  others ;  among  them  being  Walter  McEwen,  Robert  McCam- 
eron,  George  Elmer  Browne,  Henry  S.  Hubbell  and  the  two  brilliant 
and  effective  newcomers,  Richard  H.  Miller  and  F.  C.  Frieseke. 

The  real  strength  of  the  exhibition  lies  not,  however,  with  these 
more  or  less  cosmopolitan  painters,  but  with  those  who,  after  receiving 
their  Continental  training,  returned  home  to  face  adverse  conditions 
and  to  achieve  their  hard-won  successes  on  native  soil.  While  fully 
sensible  to  the  subdued  appeal  of  the  tonalists  such  as  Dewey,  Ranger, 
Minor,  Murphy,  Tryon  and  their  pendants,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  chief  interest  attached  to  the  members  of  the  “Ten”  and  to 
those  in  sympathy  with  their  particular  aims  and  efforts.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  vibrant  glory  of  Hassam’s  palette,  the  clear-toned 
lyricism  of  Metcalf,  the  pictorial  eloquence  of  Reid,  and  the  broad 
vision  and  fine  handling  of  Tarbell,  Benson  and  DeCamp,  should 
entitle  them  to  a  full  measure  of  Teutonic  approval.  Equal  praise 
was  bestowed  upon  still  newer  and  more  vigorous  personalities, 
notably  Redfield,  Schofield,  Dougherty  and  Lillian  Genth,  while  with 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  Glackens,  Henri,  Bellows  and 
Luks,  which  is  so  full  of  youthful  gusto  and  the  desire  to  escape  from 
the  sentimental  and  the  commonplace.  In  portraiture,  Sargent, 
Chase,  Wiles,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Henri,  Ben-Ali  Haggin,  Funk,  Schevill 
and  Muller-Ury  are  among  those  represented.  If  one  may  except 
Sargent’s  supple  full  length  of  “  Graham  Robertson,”  Robert  Henri’s 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Rockwell  Clarke  and  Ben-Ali  Haggin’s 
decoratively  conceived  “Mme.  Hanako,”  together  with  the  works  of 
Melchers  and  Alexander  and  others  already  mentioned,  there  is  not 
much  of  compelling  moment  in  this  difficult  province. 

Despite  certain  inevitable  shortcomings  there  is  on  the  whole 
reasonable  cause  for  self-congratulation  on  the  outcome  of  our  first 
important  exhibition  of  American  painting  in  Germany.  Without 
question,  the  Germans  are  the  most  progressive  and  open-minded 
of  latter-day  Europeans.  They  do  not  accept  all  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  with  equal  enthusiasm,  but  their  general  attitude  has  been 
most  gratifying.  There  is  distinct  value  to  be  derived  from  such 
undertakings  as  the  one  here  under  consideration.  American  paint¬ 
ing  is  undeniably  brilliant,  sensitive  and  eclectic,  yet  in  academic 
circles  there  is  a  tendency  toward  narrowness  which  must  be  com¬ 
batted  if  our  art  is  to  attain  higher  development.  We  have  not  entirely 
cast  off  that  provincialism  which  has  so  long  restricted  our  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  growth,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fruitful  or  stim¬ 
ulating  than  regularly  submitting  our  achievements  to  the  test  of 
enlightened  foreign  opinion. 
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PAN  IN  A  CHILD  S 
GARDEN 


There  is  a  time  in  every  day 

When  I  have  had  enough  of  play, 
x4nd  go  wherever  she  may  be 
To  hear  the  tales  she  tells  to  me. 

Her  voice  is  low — her  hands  are  cool : 
She  seems  so  sweet  and  wonderful 
I  like  to  sit  there  at  her  feet: 

Are  Mothers  always  made  so  sweet  ? 

She  tells  me  fascinating  things 
Of  birds  that  talk  and  elves  with  wings 
And  Dryads  and  the  Shadow-man : 

But  most  she  tells  me  about  Pan. 

Pan  is  a  god:  that  is  to  say 
He  was  once — in  a  faraway 
Wild  hilly  country  by  the  sea: 

She  always  calls  it  Arcady. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  though  they  said 
Long,  long  ago  that  Pan  was  dead, 

She  thinks  somehow  he  still  lives  on, 

«  v  When  all  the  other  gods  are  gone. 


"Vv'd 

\  '■$ 


She  says  he  only  asked  one  thing 
Better  than  all  the  worshiping — 
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BY  GRACE  HAZ¬ 
ARD  CONKLING 
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To  be  remembered:  for  he  knew 
Remembering  was  loving  too. 

If  you  but  care  for  him  instead 
Of  telling  people  he  is  dead. 

She  says  that  almost  anywhere 
You  may  surprise  him  unaware. 

And  when  I  asked  her  if  she  thought 
He  would  be  kind  to  me — if  caught — 
She  said  that  Pan — as  I  should  find— 
Quite  made  a  point  of  being  kind. 


Since  then  I’ve  hunted  high  and  low 
For  Pan.  No  matter  where  I  go 
The  garden  wears  a  curious  look 
Of  hiding  him  in  some  queer  nook. 

She  said  that  if  I  were  to  hear 
Soft  laughter — then  old  Pan  was  near. 
But  to  be  sure  you  really  need 
Three  piercing  notes  upon  a  reed. 

I  search  for  him  and  wonder  why 
A  god  so  old  should  be  so  shy? 

And  all  the  time  it  seems  so  odd 
To  think  my  garden  holds  a  god! 
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MODERN  COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  ENGLAND: 
BY  BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  THREE 

OME  little  repetition  here  of  subject  matter  which  was 
in  “The  Art  of  Building  a  Home”  seems  inevitable. 
We  there  pointed  out  that  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  right  relation  to  one  another  of  the 
doors,  windows  and  fireplaces  must  exist  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  who  is  to  succeed  in  designing  a  comfortable 
living  room;  that  in  a  rectangular  room  which  has 
one  door,  one  window  and  one  fireplace  the  most  comfortable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  is  that  shown  in  diagram  one,  but  that  in  a  room 
which  has  more  than  one  window  the  pleasantest  is  that  shown  in 
diagram  two.  All  will  understand  that  these  two  diagrams  must 
only  be  taken  as  showing  general  principles 
capable  of  application  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways  to  endless  different  forms  of  rooms,  and 
of  course  they  do  not  apply  to  bedrooms,  for 
in  a  bedroom  the  bed  should  occupy  just  the 
position  the  fireplace  should  occupy  in  a  living 
room.  Rooms  planned  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  these  diagrams  are  comfortable  not  only  be¬ 
cause  those  who  sit  round  the  fires  in  them  are 
out  of  the  draughts  and  well  in  the  light,  but 
because  they  may  be  free  from  the  apprehension  of  disturbance 
caused  by  other  members  of  the  household  entering  or  leaving,  and 

are  where  they  see  the  room  and  command 
the  outlook  from  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  we  must  realize  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  secure  actual  comfort  only,  the  planner  must 
also  give  the  feeling  and  appearance  of  com¬ 
fort.  Some  rooms  have  a  welcoming,  cheery, 
hospitable  aspect  which 
adds 
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day  to  the  sum  of  happiness  of  their  fortunate 
users;  but  others,  which  give  as  great  actual 
physical  comfort  perhaps,  are  quite  devoid  of 
this  charm,  and  we  cannot  easily  overesti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  constant  study  to 
gain  it. 

One  can  find  excuses  for  most  things,  but 
there  are  faults  in  house  planning  which  seem 
inexcusable,  and  among  these  might  we  not 
include  a  living  room  planned  with  the  fireplace  where  the  room  is 
darkest,  or  with  a  door  opening  right  across  the  fire  ?  A  kitchen 
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Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


THE  HOME  OF  MR.  C.  F.  GOODFELLOW,  AT  NORTHWOOD, 
NEAR  STOKE-ON-TRENT,  ENGLAND :  FRONT  VIEW. 

REAR  VIEW  OF  MR.  GOODFELLOW's  HOUSE,  SHOWING 
HEDGES  AND  GARDEN. 


DETAIL  OF  FRONT  ENTRANCE  OF  MR. 
COODFELLOW’s  HOUSE. 

INTERESTING  USE  OF  WOOD  IN  DOORWAY 
AT  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


FIREPLACE  IN  THE  LIVING  HALL. 
WITH  VIEW  OF  OPEN  COURT. 


CORNER  OF  HALL,  SHOWING  WINDOW 
AND  RECESSED  FIREPLACE. 


LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  BAY  WINDOW  AND 
DEEP  INGLENOOK. 

LOOKING  STRAIGHT  INTO  THE  INGLENOOK  OF 
LIVING  ROOM,  WITH  GLIMPSE  OF  OPEN  COURT. 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  BUILT- 
IN  SIDEBOARD. 

THE  DINING  TABLE  IS  PLACED  IN  A  WIN¬ 
DOWED  DINING  RECESS,  FROM  WHICH  A 
FULL  VIEW  OF  THE  FIRE  IS  GAINED. 


BEDROOM  IN  MR.  GOODFELLOw’s  HOUSE. 
SHOWING  RECESS  FOR  BED  AND  INTER¬ 
ESTING  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WINDOWS. 

THE  BUILT-IN  LOW  CUPBOARDS  AND 
PLACE  OF  DRESSING  TABLE  IN  THIS 
ROOM  ARE  INTERESTING. 
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planned  in  such  a  way  that  the  cook  will  when  cooking  block  out  the 
light  that  would  (were  she  not  there)  fall  upon  the  range,  or  to  have 
doors  on  each  side  of  the  range  as  shown  in  diagram  three  ? 

There  is  a  common  supposition  that  small  rooms  are  necessarily 
most  economical  of  space  when  square  in  form.  For  a  small  bed¬ 
room  the  square  form  is  not  the  most 
economical  because  all  the  space  the  bed 
does  not  occupy  comes  to  be  merely  a 
narrow  passageway  around  it.  A  room 
oblong  in  plan  works  out  much  better, 
for  there  space  is  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  available  for  dressing  in.  Neither 
is  the  form  of  room  shown  in  diagram 
four  really  necessarily  the  best  for  a  small 
dining  room,  though  it  is  generally  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  so.  Something  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  diagram  five  has  many  advantages  over  it.  No  one  sits  at  the 
dining  table  with  his  back  to  the  fire  roasting  himself  and  keeping  the 
heat  from  the  others.  No  one  sits  in 
his  own  light  or  where  he  keeps  the 
light  from  falling  on  the  table,  and  the 
door  does  not  open  right  behind  one 
of  those  at  the  table,  but  where  there  is 
a  little  space  between  those  at  the  table. 
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EADERS  of  ‘‘The  Art  of  Build¬ 
ing  a  Home”  will  be  specially 


DIAGRAM  FIVE. 


interested  in  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article,  because  we 
there  described  and  gave  plans  of  a  house  designed  for  a  site 
at  Northwood  near  Stoke-on-Trent,  together  with  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  first  of  my  preliminary  sketches  for  this  house,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  give  reproductions  of  photographs  which  show  what 
resulted  from  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  and  sketches.  We  repeat 
the  plans  to  explain  the  photographs  and  we  give  a  section  through 
the  house  to  show  how  the  court  was  planned  to  have  the  roof  sloping 
down  to  it  on  all  sides  to  make  sure  that  light  should  always  flood  it, 
and  that  it  should  bring  brightness  and  cheeriness  and  airiness  right 
into  the  midst  of  the  house.  We  have  all  seen  small  courts  the  effect 
of  which  was  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  was  even  one  of  well-like 
darkness,  and  so  we  realize  the  importance  of  avoiding  this.  I  am 
glad  to  say  the  pleasantness  of  this  court  was  beyond  what  we  hoped 
it  would  be  when  we  planned  it.  This  pleasantness  is  enhanced 
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Tjrtr  when  the  framing  sepa¬ 
rating  the  court  from 
the  corridor  is  made 
open  framing  by 
sliding  down  the 
glazed  slashes 
which  fill 
it.  The 


corridors  running  around  this  court  are  then 
open  cloisters,  and  in  so  sheltered  a  posi- 
be  left  open  for  all  but  the  very  coldest  weather. 


converted  into 
tion  they  can 
Onto  these 


cloisters  the  rooms  open  with  wide  double  doors,  so  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  even  though  the  house  occupies  an  exposed  site  on  a  hill,  to 
have  the  rooms  open  to  the  fresh  air  to  an  unusual  extent,  except  in 
extremely  cold  weather.  The  sun,  if  it  does  shine,  shines  into  the 
living  room  from  morning  to  night.  The  dining  table  is  placed  in 
a  windowed  dining  recess  from  which  a  full  view  of  the  fire  is  gained. 

During  the  past  few  days  I  have  visited  again  the  first  house 
I  ever  designed,  Moorlands,  Buxton,  Derbyshire.  In  many  respects 
it  shows  imitative  work,  of  course,  but  the  fireplace  had  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  ingle  fireplaces  of  olden  times.  The  light  of  the 
fire  filled  the  whole  recess,  making  it  contrast  pleasantly  and  invit¬ 
ingly  with  the  rest  of  the  room.  The  ingle  made  it  possible  to  have 
the  grate  standing  and  the  fire  burning  right  out  in  the  room,  protected 
from  cross  draughts.  This  resulted  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  heat 
which  in  an  ordinary  fireplace  goes  up  the  chimney  coming  into  the 
room,  and  gave  three  sides  of  the  fire  on  which  there  could  be  seats 
instead  of  only  one.  The  more  completely  a  fire-grate  is  recessed  into  a 
wall  the  more  heat  goes  up  the  chimney  and  the  fewer  are  the  points 
of  view  from  which  the  fire  can  be  seen.  If  an  ingle  is  to  be  a  success 
one  essential  is  that  a  full  view  of  the  fire  is  obtained  from  all  seats 
within  the  ingle.  The  design  is  at  any  rate  a  simple  straightfor¬ 
ward  one,  depending  for  any  charm  it  might  have  on  frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  facts  of  its  construction  and  of  its  uses. 
Well,  upon  my  recent  visit  I  discovered  that  the  present  owner 
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had  built  out  a  chimney- 
breast  projecting  into  this 
ingle  and  in  this  chimney- 
breast  had  placed  a  fire-grate 
of  the  ordinary  type  recessed 
into  the  Avail.  The  consequences 
were  that  any  practical  advan¬ 
tages  the  ingle  had  before  were 
gone  and  the  effect  was  only  that 
of  a  fireplace  within  a  fireplace. 
The  fire  could  only  be  seen  by 
those  who  sat  in  front  of  it.  The 
gle  had  become  one  in  which 
no  one  would  ever  sit.  because  the 
first  FLOOR  PLAN  brickwork  of  the  neAv  chimney-breast 

would  prevent  their  seeing  the  fire,  and  it  would 
always  remain  a  dark  recess  behind  the  range 
of  the  ruddy  rays  from  the  fire.  It  could  never 
DC4U/IM&  no:  ioeai  again  gloAv,  open,  spacious  and  inviting;  it  had 

been  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  In  the  house  at  Northwood  our  effort 
was  to  approach  our  work  in  the  spirit  which  would  prevent  our 
falling  into  mistakes  such  as  these,  for  it  is  all  a  question  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  work  is  approached.  Work  done  with  the  object  of 
gaining  certain  definite  advantages  of  utility  or  beauty,  which  one 
really  values  and  appreciates,  is  work  which  if  simply,  honestly  and 
straightforwardly  done  generally  comes  out  right.  At  Northwood 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  hall  ingle  is  contrived  under  the  staircase 
and  landing,  the  flue  being  brought  over  in  stoneAvork  onto  the  arch. 
The  porch  is  also  arranged  under  the  stair  landing. 

Our  client  possessed  some  beautiful  Oriental  pottery  and  a  few 
good  Japanese  wood-block  prints;  these  Ave  were  able  to  use,  the 
former  in  glazed  cupboards  in  the  living  room  ingle,  and  the  latter 
on  various  parts  of  the  wall  surfaces.  With  this  exception  we  wTere 
privileged  to  design  everything  in  the  house  and  to  plan  the  garden. 
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THE  DINNER  PAIL:  A  STORY:  BY  LUCILLE 
BALDWIN  VAN  SLYKE 

T  HALF  past  six  o’clock  on  a  December  Saturday 
morning  Evy  Gilroy  was  dressing  for  a  day  at  Taggart 
and  Emslie’s  pattern  counter  and  an  evening  at  the 
Royal  Arcade  Theater.  Her  small  sister  Agnes  who 
shared  the  room  with  her  was  still  in  bed,  for  Agnes 
had  not  yet  reached  a  size  that  could  attain  even 
“  workin’  ’stificates  for  th’  holidays  only.”  Agnes 
was  not  asleep,  the  vehemence  with  which  Evy  had  yanked  at  an 
unruly  bureau  drawer  had  thoroughly  aroused  her  and  she  was  staring 
with  shrewd  eyes  at  Evy’s  frantic  preparations. 

“Your  rat  shows  this  side,”  she  announced  gravely  as  Evy  put 
down  the  comb  with  an  exasperated  sigh  of  finality.  Evy  caught 
at  the  hand  mirror  and  scrutinized  the  cushioned  upholstery  that 
loomed  above  her  nervous  little  forehead. 

“Darn!”  she  snapped,  despondently,  “if  1  ever  get  a  dollar  fifty- 
nine  ahead  I’ll  buy  me  a  good  transformation  and  don’t  you  for¬ 
get  it!” 

“You’d  be  a  fool  to,”  responded  Aggie,  sagely;  “Annie  Halleran 
was  telling  me  and  Meg  that  up  to  her  store  they  are  selling  hardly 
any;  she  says  they  are  goin’  out  entirely  and  that  coronets  is  goin’ 
to  be  all  th’  rage.” 

“Is  that  so  ?”  asked  Evy,  with  deep  scorn,  “did  she  tell  you  any 
other  re-cent  news?”  She  paused  to  suck  ruefully  at  the  thumb 
her  belt  pin  had  penetrated.  “  Gee,  and  the  bunch  of  cheap  folks  that 
mob  that  store  up  there!  What  does  she  know  ’bout  style?  Why 
the  Cramer  girl,  you  know  that  one  that  had  all  the  money  left  her 
and  that  got  married  to  old  Anderson’s  son  ? — well,  she’s  back  from 
a  Paris  honeymoon  and  she  was  in  Taggart’s  yesterday  and  I  saw 
her  close  up — and  her  hair  was  pomped — not  so  high  as  some,  but  it 
was  pomped  all  right.”  Evy  paused  a  second  time,  she  was  pinning 
an  elaborate  lace  collar  underneath  her  hated  black  blouse  before 
fastening  the  stiff  little  collar  prescribed  by  the  store  rules,  an  opera¬ 
tion  requiring  much  skill  and  many  pins.  “You  can  tell  those 
Halleran  girls  that,”  she  ended,  contemptuously,  “and  you  can  tell 
’em  that  what  they  think  about  style  or  anything  else  don’t  cut  any - 

“Say,”  interrupted  Aggie,  sitting  up  in  bed  excitedly  as  she  spied 
the  collar  arrangement.  “Are  you  goin’  to  another  show  tonight? 
You’ve  been  four  Sat’days  runnin’  this  makes!” 

Evy  smiled,  a  very  tantalizing  little  smile,  and  finally  laughed 
outright. 

“Did  th’  Halleran  tribe  want  to  know  anything  about  that?” 
she  asked;  “you  can  tell  ’em  I’m  liable  to  be  goin’  for  some  Sat’days 
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more.  If  you  want  to  know  it,  Dan’s  got  regular  #w6-scription  seats 
engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  N  seventeen  and  eighteen.” 

“You  certainly  did  grab  Annie’s  beau  all  right,”  giggled  Aggie; 
“goodness  knows  he  hain’t  worth  the  fight  you  two  put  up,  but  Annie 
certainly  is  madder  than  mad.” 

“Dry  up!”  commanded  Evy,  shortly,  “Annie  Halleran’s  been 
stuffing  you  with  lies - ” 

“Shame  to  you!”  cried  Mrs.  Gilroy  from  the  doorway;  “you’ve 
no  call  to  be  talking  against  Annie  Halleran.  I’m  ’shamed  to  meet 
her  mother  these  days  from  your  carrying  on  so  wid  Annie’s  feller — 
’nd  him  so  small  he  can't  pertect  himself,”  she  added,  scornfully. 

Evy  went  red  with  rage.  Danny  was  a  shipping  clerk,  he  could 
wear  his  “good”  clothes  every  day  and  he  did  not  carry  a  dinner  pail, 
but  he  looked  ridiculously  small  beside  Evy,  daughter  of  big  Marty 
Gilroy,  even  when  she  adroitly  carried  her  hat  in  her  hand. 

“A  man’s  no  call  to  be  a  telegraph  pole,”  she  flared  back,  “and 
Danny  hain’t  always  so  covered  with  dirt  you  can’t  see  whether  he’s 
big  or  little!” 

“Well,  you’ve  no  call  to  be  knocking  your  father  all  the  time,” 
retorted  Mrs.  Gilroy,  slamming  the  toast  plate  before  her  daughter; 
“a  man  can’t  work  all  the  time  and  then  come  home  widout  a  bit  of 
honest  dirt  to  him - ” 

“Honest  dirt!”  snorted  Evy,  jabbing  her  hat  pins  through  her 
long-suffering  pompadour;  “Heaven  knows  there’s  enough  ‘honest 
dirt’  around  here  all  the  time  and  you  ‘  widout’  the  sense  to  get  out  of 
it.”  She  flounced  angrily  through  the  outer  door.  “You  needn’t  to 
put  by  any  supper  for  me,  I’ll  not  be  home.” 

And  all  day  long,  as  she  scornfully  flipped  over  the  gaudy  pages 
of  the  fashion  journals  for  the  worried  devotees  of  “style,”  she  brooded 
aver  the  petty  morning  squabble.  As  the  nervous  strain  of  the  day’s 
work  increased,  her  resentment  of  her  mother’s  interference  and 
Aggie’s  malicious  teasing  grew  so  sharp  that  she  was  in  a  mood  of 
ill-suppressed  rage  when  she  met  Danny  at  the  great  iron  gateway 
of  the  employee’s  exit. 

Until  now  she  had  always  charmed  him  with  the  sharp  gaiety  of 
her  “  company  manners,  ”  and  he  stared  in  amazement  at  the  petulance 
off  her  greeting. 

“Tired?”  he  asked,  anxiously. 

“Dead  to  the  world!”  she  snapped;  “I’m  sick  of  the  whole  darned 
show!” 

“Who’s  jumped  on  you?”  he  demanded,  promptly. 

She  laughed  a  little  at  the  shrewdness  of  his  query. 

“Oh,  nobody  in  the  joint,”  she  said,  with  a  backward  nod  of  her 
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head  to  the  building  behind  them.  “It’s  just  up  to  the  house.  Ma 
picks  on  me  and  picks  on  me.” 

She  was  still  grumbling  over  the  querulous  plaint  of  her  wrongs 
when  they  turned  through  the  shabby  doorway  of  the  tawdry  little 
eating  house. 

“I’m  sick  of  being  treated  like  a  kid,”  was  the  burden  of  her  wail. 
“Ma  acts  as  if  I  was  a  dog  sometimes — I’m  getting  dead  sick  of  the 
whole  thing,  I  am.” 

Danny  leaned  across  the  imitation  marble  top  of  the  table  and 
put  an  apologetic  hand  on  the  much-manicured  fingers  that  were 
beating  out  an  angry  little  tune  with  the  salt  cellar. 

“Evy,”  he  protested,  “don’t  get  a  grouch  on  the  old  lady.  It’s 
a  hard  life  our  mothers  gets — since  mine’s  gone  I  get  ’most  crazy 
thinkin’  about  it  sometimes — women  has  th’  hard  time.” 

“They  ‘has’,”  mimicked  Evy;  “they  certainly  ‘has,’  if  they 
‘hasn’t’  the  sense  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  else  find  somebody 
decent  to  do  it  for  ’em.”  She  tossed  her  head  impatiently.  “They 
don’t  have  to  tie  up  to  the  first  guy  that  comes  along  and  then  keep 
a-saying  ‘thank  you’  all  their  lives  every  time  they  get  hit  in  the 
head.” 

All  through  the  evening  in  “N  seventeen”  of  the  Royal  Arcade 
Theater  he  sat  with  a  proprietary  arm  over  the  back  of  “N  eighteen.” 
He  was  not  thinking  about  the  play,  he  was  pondering  over  Evy. 
Until  tonight  she  had  always  seemed  to  him  a  radiant  being  who 
moved  in  a  happier  sphere  than  mere  work-a-day  man.  A  dull 
pity  for  her  sorrows  possessed  him,  a  pity  that  roused  a  daring  hope. 
He  straightened  his  shoulders  manfully  and  grinned. 

She  sighed  as  they  stepped  out  into  the  snowy  dampness  of  the 
night. 

“It  was  an  elegant  show,”  she  said,  politely;  “I  think  she  was  ever 
so  much  grander  than  she  was  last  week  in  ‘Trilby’.  I’ll  bet,”  she 
added  slyly,  “she’ll  be  simply  great  next  week  in  ‘East  Lynne’.” 

“Will  you  go?”  he  asked,  promptly,  “I  got  th’  seats  reserved 
regular,  you  better  use  ’em.” 

Evy  smiled  into  the  swirling  storm. 

“I  might  if  I  don’t  find  a  better  fellow,”  she  replied  as  Danny 
tucked  his  arm  protectingly  through  hers.  They  were  loitering 
carelessly  under  the  entrance  portico,  an  elaborate  structure  of  stucco 
and  tin,  when  Evy  spied  Annie  and  Meg  Halleran  with  their  gawky 
brother  as  escort  pushing  their  way  from  the  narrow  doorway  that 
served  as  the  balcony  exit.  She  grinned  with  malicious  sweetness. 
Danny’s  embarrassed  touch  to  his  hat  brim  provoked  Annie’s  noisy 
mirth. 
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“  Look  who's  here!"  she  cried  out;  “hang  onto  him,  don’t  let  him 
get  away  or  you  might  lose  him;  th’  little  thing  gets  lost  easy!” 

“Gee.  she's  awful  sore  on  me,”  Evy  remarked  with  guileless 
innocence,  “and  her  and  my  mother’s  cousins,  too.” 

Danny  stood  in  chagrined  silence. 

“Annie’s  all  right,”  he  answered,  nervously;  “I  used  to  be  good 
friends  with  her — she  was  just  kiddin’  me — she  was  always  kiddin’ 
me — it  wasn’t  you  she  Avas  knockin’ - ”  he  ended,  feebly. 

“Take  it  if  you  Avant  it.”  said  Eat,  shortly;  “I'll  get  enough  more 
of  the  same  all  right,  Avlien  I  get  home.” 

Danny  stopped  and  drew  her  into  the  shelter  of  the  drug  store’s 
gleaming  vestibule. 

“Eaw,"  he  said,  huskily,  “you  don't  have  to  go  back  and  take 
their  lip  unless  you  say  so.  You  and  me  can  hike  over  to  Jersey 

and — and - ”  his  voice  quavered  Avith  excitement.  “I  suppose 

that  sounds  dead  crazy  to  you,  but  I — I  been  flunkin'  about  it  this 
long  time  back  and  didn’t  ha\’e  th'  nerve  to  ask  you.  They  can’t 
kick  on  your  goin'  out  Avith  me  if — if  you're  married,”  he  laughed 
nervously  and  his  voice  grew  deeper,  “  I'll  be  good  to  you,  Ea^,  always, 
I  will,  and  you  can  take  it  good  and  easy — I’m  getting  twenty-eight 
noAV — and  I — I’m  dead  gone  on  you,”  he  ended,  pleadingly. 

“I  don't  know,”  whispered  Evy,  “I 

She  stared  into  the  storm,  her  thoughts  were  whirling  like  the 

O  #  o 

snowflakes.  She  was  no  longer  young,  her  little  dreams  of  romance 
were  tucked  away  in  the  long  ago  days  when  she  had  lived  through  a 
heart-aching  “crush"  for  a  frock-coated  floor  manager,  and  the 
deadly  monotony  of  behind-counter  life  stretched  before  her  appall¬ 
ingly.  That  Danny— Danny  who  in  her  OAvn  parlance  Avas  “Annie’s 
mash  being  strung  along  for  a  good  thing " — that  Danny  actually 
wanted  to  marry  her— that  was  the  stupendous  unexpected. 

“Will  you?”  he  asked,  breathlessly. 

She  looked  at  him,  startled  by  the  intensity  of  his  tone.  Again 
she  felt  that  tremor  of  fright  that  she  had  experienced  earlier  in  the 
eATening.  A  vague  sense  of  unfairness.  toAvard  AA’hat  she  could  not 

o  o 

haAre  told,  made  her  hesitate.  Her  A-oice  quLered. 

“Are  you  sure  you  want  me?”  she  faltered;  “are  you  sure?” 

“Dead  sure,"  whispered  Danny,  gravely,  “dead  sure,  EAy." 

The  first  Aveeks  of  their  life  together  passed  like  a  child’s  holiday. 
Evy  luxuriated  in  the  first  real  idleness  of  her  life.  Their  “light 
housekeeping  rooms”  seemed  to  her  the  very  heaven  of  elegance 
and  the  money  Danny  so  willingly  gaA*e  into  her  hands  eA~erv  Saturday 
she  spent  with  a  joyous  prodigality  that  seemed  to  him  altogether 
delightful. 
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Afternoons  she  dressed  herself  in  her  new  finery  and  sauntered 
about  the  stores  as  a  resplendent  customer,  gossiping  with  her  old 
friends  behind  the  counter  when  the  floor  manager  had  passed  by. 
One  red-letter  day  she  flounced  haughtily  into  the  “  Gates  Hair 
Emporium”  and  nonchalantly  bought  a  “seven  dollar  and  ninety- 
eight  cents,  twenty-seven-inch,  extra  quality  Maxine  coronet,”  which 
the  trembling  fingers  of  her  erstwhile  rival  were  forced  to  adjust 
under  the  pompous  supervision  of  the  proprietor. 

These  were  the  days  of  Evy  Noonan’s  pride,  the  pride  whose  very 
arrogance  brought  light  to  her  dancing  eyes  and  smiles  to  her  thin 
lips.  Her  quarrelsome  family,  in  the  reflected  light  of  their  daughter’s 
rise  in  the  social  scale  of  Shonnard  street,  forgot  their  former  griev¬ 
ances  against  her  and  exulted  in  her  pretty  airs  of  condescension. 

“She’s  a  regular  high  stepper  and  no  mistake,”  chuckled  her 
father;  “I  meets  her  tonight  goin’  to  the  office  wid  a  feather  as  long 
as  your  arm  to  her  hat — ‘  Good  evenin’,  Mis’  Noonan,’  says  I,  winkin' 
to  th’  boys.  ‘  Good  evenin’.  Mister  Gilroy’,  says  she,  sassin’  me  back, 
cutelike.  And  bye  and  bye  she  comes  along  back  wid  th’  boy  wid 
her.  He’s  all  right  if  he  is  small,”  ended  Marty,  reflectively,  “and 
certainly  dead  stuck  on  Evy.  Looked  as  solemn  as  a  church 
over  it.” 

Danny  looked  as  “solemn  as  a  church”  for  many  nights  to  come, 
for  that  was  the  night  when  Danny  lost  his  job.  Though  he  searched 
unceasingly  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  job.  Evy  no  longer  tripped 
gaily  about  the  shops.  The  old  lines  of  worry  and  discontent  were 
creeping  back  into  her  face  and  for  whole  days  she  scarcely  spoke 
to  Danny.  For  Evy  had  no  patience  with  adversity  and  professed 
a  fine  scorn  for  “luck.” 

“Luck!”  she  sneered,  when  Danny  with  buoyant  faith  in  the 
next  day  insisted  that  it  was  all  a  “chancy  thing”;  “folks  make  me 
sick  and  tired  always  talkin’  about  ‘luck!’  What  am  I  goin’  to  eat 
tomorrow?  Your  luck?” 

And  then  it  was  that  Danny  rose  up  and  went  out  into  the  night, 
leaving  her  to  fret  and  fume  until  she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep.  It 
was  long  after  midnight  when  he  came  back  and  woke  her  with  his 
little  rollicking  laugh. 

“Your  father’s  the  grand  man,”  he  cried  out,  joyously.  “I  was 
chasin’  around  with  my  grouch  and  I  meets  him  on  th’  corner  and 
he  stops  me  and  gets  me  to  tell  him  what  a  mut  I’ve  been  and  then 
he  chases  me  up  to  Hanan’s  house  and  gets  me  a  job!” 

Evy  sat  up  in  astonishment.  She  pulled  her  gaudy  kimono  over 
her  cheap  bridal  laces  and  stared. 

“I  didn’t  know  pa  had  any  pull  there,”  she  said,  stupidly. 
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“You  can  just  bet  pa  has  a  pull,”  sighed  Danny,  contentedly ; 
‘‘he’s  goin’  to  stop  for  me  in  the  mornin,’  we’ll  be  goin’  up  together.” 

“What  makes  you  go  so  early?”  she  asked,  “th’  office  don’t  go 
down  till  eight.  There’s  no  use  your  hangin’  around  th’  yards  till 
an  hour.” 

“I’ll  be  hangin’  around  th’  yard  nine  hours,”  said  Danny;  “it’s 
not  in  the  office  I’ll  be.” 

“And  you’ll  be  in  the  yards?”  gasped  Evy.  “You  went  and 
took  a  dirty  job  in  the  yards  ?” 

He  could  not  understand  the  sudden  flood  of  anger  that  she  let 
loose.  He  could  not  realize  that  it  was  not  simply  a  definite  outburst 
against  Danny  Noonan;  but  that  it  was  the  accumulated  rage  of  years, 
the  foolish  shame  of  a  girl  for  her  father’s  humble  occupation;  the 
pitiful,  unreasoning  resentment  of  a  woman  against  the  lines  of  caste 
that  manual  labor  meant  to  her.  He  could  only  grasp  at  one  con¬ 
crete  thing,  that  constantly  her  teeth  clicked  over  one  word,  an  insult¬ 
ing  reiteration  of  “lit-tle — lit-tle”  until  he  could  endure  it  no  longer 
and  burst  forth. 

“  Little  am  I  ?  I  was  big  enough — you  were  glad  to  get  me  a 
few  weeks  back!” 

“And  a  fool  I  was!”  she  snapped;  “I  thought  you  had  th’  makin’s 
of  a  gentleman,  but  you’re  like  all  th’  rest!  Fit  to  be  some  decent 
fellow’s  slave!” 

“I’m  no  more  a  slave  in  th’  yards  nor  I  was  in  th’  office,”  he 
answered  in  amazement;  “it’s  decent  work  and  it’s  decent  pay!” 

“  Decent!”  Evy  snorted.  “Decent!  You  talk  like  an  old  woman! 
If  you  think  it’s  so  decent  I  ’spose  next  you’ll  be  gettin’  a  pick  and 
gettin’  down  in  th’  trench — or  maybe  you  can  get  you  one  of  them 
fine  jobs  on  a  swill  wagon — seein’  you’re  so  ambitious!  You’ll  be 
th’  elegant  lookin’  little  shrimp  when  you  get  into  jeans  and  trot  off 
with  your  dinner  pail!” 

“Evy  Gilroy!”  he  cried,  desperately;  “shut  your  mouth  or  I’ll 
shut  it  for  you!  Your  own  father  carried  a  dinner  pail  these  years 
to  feed  you  and  I’ll  do  the  same  by  you,  but  I’ll  take  no  more  of  your 
lip  this  night!” 

Frightened  by  the  queer  gleam  in  his  eyes  she  let  her  tirade  die 
away  in  muttered  grumbling,  grumbling  that  slid  into  trailing  bits 
of  speech  like  a  tired  child  that  will  not  stop  its  fretting. 

lie  was  gone  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  but  all  through  the 
day  she  brooded  sullenly.  The  few  tasks  she  might  have  busied 
herself  about  she  deliberately  neglected;  she  did  not  even  dress  herself, 
but  cuddled,  wrapped  in  her  kimono,  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  idly 
watching-  the  children  in  the  street  below. 
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When  she  heard  Danny  coming  she  fled  obstinately  to  the  bedroom 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows. 

“  Where’d  you  put  yourself,  kiddo  ?”  he  called,  cheerfully ;  “where’d 
you  get  to  ?”  and  he  stumbled  into  the  dark  room,  shielding  the  lighted 
match  in  his  hand.  When  he  had  lighted  the  gas  he  went  over  and 
tugged  at  her  shoulder  gently.  “Let’s  shake  th’  grouch,”  he  said, 
tenderly;  “I  dropped  mine.  Come  on,  let’s  cut  it  out!  Gee,  what 
you  got  for  supper?  I  could  eat  any  old  grub!” 

The  more  she  pouted  and  grumbled,  the  louder  he  laughed.  At 
length  he  pulled  her  out  of  her  pillows,  set  her  on  the  floor  and  kissed 
her  resoundingly. 

They  ate  their  supper  in  awkward  silence.  It  was  not  until  she 
began  to  drop  the  spoons  noisily  into  the  pan  that  she  spied  the  shining 
object  he  had  half  hidden  among  the  gaudy  couch  cushions.  Behind 
his  paper  he  was  watching  her  anxiously.  She  dropped  the  pan  with 
an  abrupt  bang  and  crossed  the  room  hurriedly. 

A  moment  later  a  very  new  dinner  pail  went  hurling  through  the 
window  to  the  street  below  and  Danny  and  Evy  Noonan  took  up  their 
quarrel  again  with  all  the  intensity  of  their  young  souls. 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  filled  with  nights  of  ceaseless  bicker¬ 
ing  and  days  of  sullen  brooding.  All  the  little  griefs  and  grudges 
with  which  Evy  Gilroy  had  fretted  away  her  girlhood,  all  her  disgust 
for  the  distasteful  occupations  into  which  poverty  had  forced  her, 
were  lost  in  her  anger  at  this  one  great  blow  to  her  pride.  She  felt 
she  had  been  cruelly  cheated,  that  she  had  been  unfairly  tricked; 
she  had  given  all  her  prettiness  and  smartness  to  a  man  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  Danny  Noonan,  shipping  clerk,  but  who  was  really  only 
Danny  Noonan,  laboring  man. 

This  new  Danny  Noonan,  a  sturdy  little  figure  in  jeans,  dusty 
shoes  and  slouch  hat,  with  his  dinner  pail  on  his  arm,  seemed  to 
her  a  daily  insult. 

In  some  blind,  unreasoning  way,  his  greatest  crime  was  the  fact 
that  he  felt  no  shame  in  that  pail — the  outward  sign  of  his  degrada¬ 
tion.  From  the  night  when  she  had  sent  it  flying  into  the  street  she 
had  hated  it  with  all  the  intensity  that  an  angry  woman  can  cherish 
toward  a  thing  inanimate. 

Mornings  she  taunted  him  bitterly  while  he  clumsily  tucked 
great  slices  of  bread  and  meat  into  it.  Evenings,  if  he  chanced  to 
put  the  pail  on  the  table  she  would  brush  it  angrily  to  the  floor  and 
scold  over  the  “dirty,  cluttering  tin.”  Sundays  she  affected  great 
pity  for  the  trial  it  must  be  to  him  to  leave  it  behind  him. 

Under  the  steady  insolence  of  her  constant  scorn  a  far  better  man 
than  poor  Danny  Noonan  might  have  been  driven  to  desperate  lengths. 
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but  in  some  mysterious  way  the  great  love  that  he  bore  her  made 
him  pity  her  unreasoning  rage. 

And  vague  memories  of  the  pride  that  had  made  his  struggling 
mother  keep  him  in  shoes  when  other  little  urchins  scampered  joy¬ 
ously  barefoot,  made  him  realize  that  the  “looks  of  the  thing”  meant 
far  more  to  the  heart  of  poor,  foolish  womankind  than  the  mind  of 
man  could  comprehend. 

Evy’s  flimsy  attempts  to  hide  their  discord  from  her  family 
amounted  to  so  little  that  she  found  a  fresh  impetus  for  her  rancour 
in  their  open  sympathy  for  Danny. 

in  his  blundering  way,  Marty  Gilroy,  his  great  heart  aching  for 
his  foolish  daughter  and  his  manly  sense  of  justice  roused  at  the  mani¬ 
fest  suffering  of  Danny,  tried  to  smooth  things  over. 

“Don't  mind  her  too  much,  Danny,”  he  faltered,  “she  got  a  bit 
fussy  working  in  th'  swell  places  she  did.  Just  plain  folks  like  us 
fret  her.  You  see  me  and  her  ma  spoiled  her  some — her  bein’  our 
first.  So’s  if  you'd  just  humor  her  like - ” 

Danny  turned  his  head  away  and  spoke  thickly. 

“  Lord  knows  1  have,”  he  said,  “  It’s  a-makin’  it  worse,  too.  1  guess 
we  just  got  to  scrap  it  out — but,  gee —  it’s  the  divil!” 

“  It’s  hell,  a  thing  like  that  is,"  answered  Marty,  solemnly.  He 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  put  his  hand  on  Danny’s 
arm.  “Boy,”  he  said,  wistfully,  “it’s  askin’  a  lot,  but  maybe  it  would 
help  some  if  1  knew — what’s  she  set  on  ?  I  know  her — she’s  set  on 
somethin’ — what  is  it  ?” 

Danny  laughed  mirthlessly. 

“She’s  set  on  nothing,”  he  said,  shortly,  “she’s  set  agin  some 
thing." 

“What?”  demanded  Marty. 

Danny  lifted  his  dinner  pail  and  sighed. 

“It’s  this,”  he  said,  grimly. 

And  Marty  Gilroy,  brave  soul,  laughed  with  his  rare  but  hearty 
laughter. 

“Lord  love  us,  lad!”  he  said,  “Wid  her  mother  'twas  me  pipe!” 

“Pipe!"  gasped  Danny. 

“Old  Dugan’s  son  Jack  that  married  her  sister  was  smokin' 
se-gars.”  chuckled  Marty,  “and  me — well,  l  liked  me  pipe.  An 
many  a  one  we  broke  between  us!  An'  to  think  I'd  forgot  it  all 
these  twenty  years!  Danny,  you’ll  have  to  wait  till  it  senses  itself 
to  her.  There  hain’t  no  other  way  about  it  wid  women.  You  can 
talk  it  out  easy  and  square  wid  a  man,  but  wid  a  woman — she’s  got 
to  sense  it  herself.  An'  she'll  sense  it  the  queerest  way— ways  you 
and  me  couldn’t  see  into — suddenlike  sometimes  and  sometimes  slow 
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like — but  tumble  easy  when  she  does  it!  Don’t  you  fret,  boy,  don’t 
you  fret.” 

But  Danny  did  fret,  he  fretted  out  his  very  soul  in  these  trying 
days.  For  over  and  over  there  was  borne  in  on  his  consciousness 
the  fact  that  Evy  did  not  really  care  for  him,  that  she  had  only  married 
him  “to  better  herself.” 

He  plunged  into  his  new  work  with  an  intensity  that  startled  his 
foreman.  He  pored  over  the  books  that  sympathetic  man  advised. 
He  was  no  stupid  cog  in  the  great  machinery  of  the  “yards”  was 
Danny,  he  was  a  man,  a  man  stirred  deeply  by  the  ambitions  of  a 
woman  he  had  doggedly  determined  should  care. 

By  some  delicious  freak  there  came  into  that  dreary  February  a 
delectable,  springlike  day,  a  day  so  deceptively  fair  that  all  humanity 
felt  itself  stirred  by  the  recollection  of  summer  joys  and  a  disgust 
for  the  unprofitable  monotony  of  things  urban.  Danny  and  Evy 
were  but  a  small,  small  part  of  the  great  throng  that  swarmed  beach- 
ward  to  stroll  along  the  ugly  seaside  streets  down  to  the  great  bulk¬ 
head  that  ended  the  boulevard. 

They  leaned  over  the  parapet  like  the  rest,  alternately  gazing 
out  over  the  water  or  looking  back  at  the  shining  line  of  motors 
drawn  up  at  the  head  of  the  drive. 

Evy  watched  the  women  in  the  tonneaus  jealously. 

“If  I  rode  in  one  of  them  automobiles,”  she  said,  fretfully,  “I’ll 
bet  I’d  get  myself  up  somehow.  There’s  plenty  of  cute  bonnets  they 
could  wear  instead  of  those  veils.  They  certainly  isn’t  any  style  to 
tying  your  head  up  like  the  toothache.” 

“They  certainly  haven’t  nothing  on  you  for  looks,”  responded 
Danny,  gallantly. 

Evy  made  no  answer.  She  was  eyeing  the  occupants  of  the  car 
that  had  stopped  directly  back  of  them.  To  her  amazement  the  young 
man  who  was  clambering  over  the  steps  was  greeting  Danny  with 
a  friendly, 

“Hello,  Noonan!  Some  day,  isn’t  it!”  and  was  actually  lifting 
his  hat  to  her.  Even  before  she  could  respond  with  a  dazed  nod  she 
was  staring  at  the  pretty  young  woman  he  was  helping  over  the  step. 

“Dan,”  she  whispered,  excitedly, “ it’s  that  Miss  Cramer— with  all 

the  money — that  married  old  Anderson’s  son - ”  but  her  bit  of 

gossip  died  away  unheeded  for  the  pair  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
the  bulkhead  where  the  former  Miss  Cramer  leaned  far  out  over  the 
railing  taking  long,  delighted  sniffs  of  the  salty  air. 

The  two  men  talked  a  moment,  then  young  Anderson  turned 
easily  to  his  wife. 

“Ruth,”  he  said,  “this  is  Mr.  Noonan,  the  Mr.  Noonan.” 
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“1  don’t  know  whether  I’m  glad  to  meet  you  or  not,”  said  Mrs. 
Anderson,  holding  out  her  hand,  “You’ve  made  Jack  altogether 
too  fond  of  you.” 

Evy  turned  from  the  trio  with  awkward  reluctance.  She  felt 
a  soft  touch  on  her  arm. 

“I’m  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  “that  I’ve  met  you,  too,  Mrs. 
Noonan,  only  I  can’t  just  think  where.” 

“I  used  to  be  at  Taggart’s  before  I  was  married,”  blurted  Evy 
and  bit  her  lips  over  this  needless  betrayal. 

“Then  I  guess  we’re  both  haughty  brides,  aren’t  we?”  laughed 
Ruth.  “Isn't  it  the  grandest  day?  Don’t  you  just  love  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  Evy  in  vague  discomfort. 

“Were  you  going  to  walk  along  the  sand?”  persisted  the  girl. 
“We  were,  only  1  suppose  now  Jack  has  a  man  to  talk  to  he’s  quite 
forgotten  me.  We  might  stroll  along  just  to  see  if  they’d  notice  us,” 
and  so  Evy  let  herself  be  carried  along,  pride  and  resentment  struggling 
in  her  silly  heart  and  her  sulkiness  betraying  itself  in  her  thin  lips. 

“Aren’t  men  the  dearest?”  babbled  little  Mrs.  Anderson,  “look 
how  chummy  they  get  right  away  and  you  and  1  as  stiff  as  sticks 
because  we  don’t  know  each  other!  But  then  that’s  not  fair  to  us, 
either,”  she  added,  ingenuously,  “because  they  did  know  each  other 
before.  Jack  is  so  fond  of  Mr.  Noonan!” 

Evy’s  eyes  turned  upon  the  girl  beside  her  in  startled  amazement. 

“He  thinks  he’s  one  of  the  brightest  men  in  the  yards,”  went  on 
the  soft  voice,  “night  after  night  I  have  to  listen  to  ‘Noonan — Noonan 
— Noonan!’  Reel  \on  I'm  jealous  of  Mr.  Noonan  sometimes!  You 
see  they  have  their  lunch  together  most  days.” 

Evy’s  eyes  opened  wider,  she  could  hardly  tell  what  the  little 
lady  beside  her  was  saying. 

“ Had  lunch  together!” 

Evy  went  on  stammering  stupid  vesses  and  noes  while  the  voice 
chattered  on. 

“Dear  me,  isn't  it  the  worst  thing,  putting  up  lunches!  I’ve 
ransacked  about  twenty  cook  books  trying  to  find  new  kinds  of 
sandwiches!  Once  I  made  some  lovely  sounding  nut  ones  that  Jack 
perfectly  loathed,  he  said  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Mr.  Noonan’s  pail  he 
would  have  starved.  1  guess,  Mrs.  Noonan,  you  must  be  cleverer 
at  it  than  I  am.” 

“I  guess  not,”  stammered  Evy. 

“1  guess  yes,”  contradicted  Mrs.  Anderson,  merrily.  “You're 
just  modest  about  it.  I’m  not.  I’m  blatantly  proud  of  my  sand¬ 
wich  ability.  I  think  I  could  write  a  book  about  them,  and  lately,” 
she  confided  with  a  bridelike  importance,  “when  it’s  very  cold  I  put  up 
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a  hot  lunch  and  take  it  down  at  noon.”  She  nodded  her  head  sagely. 
“I  think  hot  things  are  much  better  for  them.  And  then,  too,”  she 
laughed  infectiously,  “I  think  the  yards  are  wonderful.” 

“  Wonderful  ?”  echoed  Evy  stupidly. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Ruth,  putting  her  hand  impulsively  on 
Evy’s  arm,  “I  never  was  brought  up  decently  in  some  ways,  my 
father  is  disgracefully  lazy  and  all  my  life  long  there  was  something 
I  wanted  terribly,  I  couldn’t  explain  it,  I  just  wanted  it.  And  the 
first  time  Jack  took  me  down  to  the  yards  I  knew  what  it  was — it 
was  that!”  Her  eyes  shone  roguishly.  “Of  course  I  know  a  lot  of 
it  is  caring  about  our  particular  man — but  somehow  the  tremendous 
bigness  of  seeing  them  all  working  together,  making  such  wonderful, 
powerful  things !  Oh,  it  must  be  beautiful  to  be  a  man  and  do  things 
— big  things  like  that!  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“I — guess  so,”  said  Evy  uneasily. 

“But  then,”  went  on  the  voice,  “it’s  rather  nice  being  a  girl  and 
seeing  it  all  and  helping  a  little  bit — of  course  not  in  an  important 
way  like  men — but  some.  It’s  all  part  of  the  game  Jack  says.  I  like 
calling  living  the  game,  don’t  you?  They  actually  do  miss  us!”  she 
ended,  abruptly,  “that’s  Jack’s  whistle.” 

“How  dreadful  of  me  to  have  chattered  so,”  she  said  after  they 
had  walked  back  silently,  “Do  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Noonan,  the  ocean 
just  runs  away  with  my  tongue  some  days.” 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Evy,  slowly,  “I  don’t  mind.  I  guess  I — I 
guess  he  wants  you  should  hurry,”  she  ended,  lamely. 

“I  guess,”  laughed  Mrs.  Anderson,  “you  see  we  borrowed  my 
dad’s  car  and  we’ve  got  to  get  it  back  to  him  before  five.”  She  held 
out  her  hand  in  warm  friendliness  when  they  parted.  “  Good-bye,” 
she  said,  “it’s  very  nice  to  know  you.”  And  then  she  smiled,  that 
slow  adorable  smile  that  brought  a  queer  choking  feeling  to  Evy’s 
throat. 

“Good-bye,”  said  Evy. 

All  the  way  home  in  the  crowded  train  Evy’s  thoughts  lingered 
around  the  smile  and  joyous  cadences  of  the  voice.  After  a  time  the 
easy  phrases  began  to  recur  in  her  mind  and  she  frowned,  a  puzzling 
frown  of  bewilderment. 

“The  big  things  men  do — the  game - ” 

And  then  it  was  that  the  blessed  light  of  understanding  began  to 
creep  into  Evy  Noonan’s  heart.  It  did  not  come  with  blinding  force, 
it  came  with  quiet  peace,  stealing  little  by  little  into  her  selfish  soul. 

She  was  strangely  silent  all  through  the  evening  and  far  into  the 
night  she  lay  puzzling  and  thinking,  groping  through  this  strange 
new  labyrinth  of  ideas.  She  was  too  bewildered  to  grasp  it  all,  she 
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had  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  curious  sensation  of  seeing  herself 
as  somebody  else ;  she  was  like  a  bedtime  child  patiently  sorry  for  the 
deed  its  naughty  little  daytime  self  had  done. 

In  the  flood  of  thoughts  that  swept  her  along  Evy  flared  back  in 
anger  and  resentment. 

“If  she'd  grubbed  along  like  my  folks  and  me,”  she  thought, 

hotly,  “she  wouldn’t  think  things  so - ”  but  in  the  midst  of  this 

there  came  back  the  memory  of  the  smile  and  the  deep  contented  tones 
of  the  voice. 

“ And  Jack  is  so  fond  of  Mr.  Noonan!'  They  liked  him  down 
there!  They  did  not  despise  him!  And  suddenly,  tired  from  the 
maelstrom  of  thought,  she  dropped  asleep. 

She  woke  early  with  an  unaccustomed  sense  of  coming  back  to 
something  pleasant.  She  rose  quietly  and  went  out  into  the  living 
room. 

In  the  corner  beside  his  heavy  work  boots  lay  the  dinner  pail. 
She  went  over  and  picked  it  up  with  a  laugh. 

All  through  breakfast  Dannv  stared  at  her. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  he  demanded. 

v  O  O 

“Nothin’,”  she  answered,  demurely. 

And  when  he  had  finished  his  coffee  he  began  spreading  great 
slices  of  bread  and  stacking  them  awkwardly  together.  She  watched 
him,  her  eyes  brimming  with  fun  like  a  mischievous  child. 

For  some  inconsequent  reason  her  laughter  hurt  him  more  than 
her  scorn. 

“It’s  funny,  hain't  it?"  he  said  bitterly,  and  all  the  light  of  joy 
went  out  of  her  face.  She  got  up  abruptly  and  went  over  to  the 
window  where  she  stared  out  into  the  street  through  her  hurt  tears. 

He  crossed  the  room  heavily,  jerked  the  pail  from  the  floor  and 
banged  it  down  on  the  table.  The  cover  flew  off  with  a  clang.  For 
a  moment  as  he  stared  down  into  the  pail  at  the  food  she  had  so  deftly 
tucked  into  it  he  could  not  realize  what  had  happened. 

Then  suddenly  his  voice  rang  out. 

“Evy!  Evy!”  he  cried.  “What  ever  came  over  you  to  do  it?” 

She  turned  very  slowly,  this  strange,  new  Evy  and  stood,  her  hand 
on  her  heart,  looking  across  the  room  at  him.  An  ineffable  peace 
possessed  her  soul,  she  smiled  dreamily  through  her  tears,  all  the 
new-found  wisdom  of  the  night  lending  sweetness  to  her  voice. 

And  then  came  the  miracle 

“Gettin'  to  care,  Danny."  she  said,  simply. 
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sTE  of  the  many  interesting  things  in  the  work  of 
Irving  R.  Wiles  is  that  just  as  you  have  thoughtfully 
and  satisfactorily  catalogued  it  you  come  across  a 
fresh  canvas  entirely  along  new  lines,  telling  you  an 
invigorating  story  of  an  ever-enlarged  interest  in  life 
and  an  ever-increasing  grasp  of  a  sound  and  intelli¬ 
gently  handled  technique.  You  had  perhaps  thought 
of  him  first  and  foremost  as  a  painter  of  artists’  portraits,  portraits 
that  from  their  essential  values  have  become  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  growth  of  portrait  painting  in  America,  and  you  have  found  in 
these  portraits — the  greatest  of  them — that  he  was  most  interested 
in  portraying  the  men  and  women  of  achievement,  those  who  were 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  art  in  America.  This  is  true  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  has  been  called  the  artists’  painter,  but  it  would  be 
equally  true  to  call  him  the  actors’  painter,  remembering  his  portrait 
of  Julia  Marlowe  and  that  masterpiece  of  portraiture,  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

Yet  many  who  know  Mr.  Wiles’  painting  best  turn  to  his  presen¬ 
tation  of  youth,  and  there  indeed  you  have  a  fresh  phase  of  his  art, 
just  as  convincing  and  just  as  sincere.  His  children  are  full  of  charm. 
The  very  technique  he  employs  in  painting  them  is  more  joyous,  the 
color  fresher,  “younger,”  than  in  his  delineation  of  mature  life. 
There  is  a  seemingly  all-unconscious  exuberance  in  his  canvases  of 
young  people  that  stirs  the  imagination,  and  your  response  is  immedi¬ 
ate,  not  only  to  the  artist’s  accomplishment  but  to  childhood  itself, 
to  the  young  days,  your  own  and  all  others.  And  yet  in  these  paint¬ 
ings  of  boys  and  maidens  there  is  never  for  a  moment  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  sentimentality.  The  charm  lies  in  the  truth  about  life 
which  is  shown  and  in  the  artist’s  power  to  present  it  with  a  certain 
golden  freshness  and  profound  understanding.  The  wholesome 
realities  of  life  are  depicted  in  Mr.  Wiles’  canvases,  the  gladness  of 
childhood,  the  dignity  of  age  and  the  glory  of  good  work.  You  feel 
that  Mr.  Wiles  sees  these  things  before  all  others  in  life.  He  helps 
you  to  see  them,  and,  even  if  you  are  a  critic,  in  spite  of  yourself,  you 
rejoice  with  him  that  such  things  are  true.  And  if  your  experiences 
in  life  have  given  you  romance  as  well  as  sorrow,  you  respond  to  the 
fine  philosophy  of  life  which  touches  all  the  art  of  this  man  as  swiftly 
as  you  respond  to  the  art  itself. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  a  little  elaborate.  If  so,  it  is  an  injustice  to 
Mr.  Wiles,  for  his  work  first  of  all  suggests  simplicity,  simplicity  of 
feeling,  simplicity  of  expression.  He  presents  no  intricate  symbolism 
in  his  work,  no  revelation  of  a  nature  complicated  beyond  power  to 
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express  its  thought.  Mr.  Wiles’  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  evidently 
as  serene  as  his  methods  of  painting  are  frank.  And  you  are  very 
grateful  to  him  for  this,  for  the  temptation  today  to  bewilder  an 
audience  by  a  rapid-fire  presentation  of  a  befogged  effort  at  sym¬ 
bolism  is  one  that  some  of  our  young  artists  find  it  impossible  to 
resist.  Undoubtedly  the  man  troubled  with  great  imagination  must 
sometimes  see  beyond  his  power  of  expression,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  so  often  he  is  willing  to  fumble  in  his  technique  because  he  has 
not  yet  learned  to  see  clear  and  to  master  his  imagination  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  great  equipment  of  his  art.  And  the  public  is  likely 
to  fall  into  that  very  heedless  attitude  (especially  is  it  a  pitfall  for  the 
critic)  of  fancying  that  the  man  whose  method  of  expression  is  clear 
and  fluent  is  lacking  in  the  subtler  qualities  of  imagination.  We  have 
let  ourselves  believe  that  imagination  must  be  a  vague  and  ponderous 
thing  rather  than  a  vital  quality  which  shall  help  a  man  to  see  all  of 
life  vividly  and  to  record  it  clearly;  whereas  the  real  mystery  of  the 
imagination  is  that  it  has  the  power  to  stimulate  vision.  For  the  sake 
of  the  right  progress  of  art  we  should  cease  to  regard  the  tangled  and 
the  formless  in  art  as  expressive  of  vast  heights  of  genius,  and  demand 
something  greater  than  a  self-absorbed  artist,  a  bewildered  onlooker 
and  art  as  a  victim  of  so-called  symbolism. 

In  Mr.  Wiles’  frank  simplicity  we  feel  a  deep-laid  purpose.  He 
has  found  the  ideals  of  art  in  the  realities  of  life — real  people,  young 
and  old,  workers  mainly,  these  have  furnished  him  sufficient  inspira¬ 
tion  for  a  life  of  ceaseless  activity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent 
to  which  the  world  is  ready  to  respond  to  this  sane  joyous  wholesome¬ 
ness  in  art.  For  years  Mr.  Wiles  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York.  He  has  had  many  prizes  from 
the  Society  of  American  Artists  as  well  as  from  the  Academy.  He 
has  received  medals  from  Chicago  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  from  Buffalo  in  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  from  the  Universal 
Exposition  in  Paris  in  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  from  St.  Louis 
in  nineteen  hundred  and  four.  In  addition  to  his  portrait  work  he 
has  exhibited  repeatedly  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  genre 
painting. 

If  we  were  to  select  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Wiles  which  seem  to  us 
to  represent  his  widest  range  of  interest,  his  most  complete  realization 
of  beauty,  his  most  inescapable  charm,  we  should  group  together 
the  various  portraits  of  his  daughter,  also  an  artist,  young,  with  an 
inevitable  quality  of  picturesqueness  and  the  sensitiveness  of  tempera¬ 
ment  which  render  her  equally  interesting  as  a  sitter  and  pamter. 
She  has  been  the  inspiration  of  some  of  her  father's  most  distin¬ 
guished  work;  among  others.  “On  the  Beach,”  “The  Girl  and  Horse” 
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(published  in  The  Craftsman  for  March),  ‘With  Hat  and  Weil,” 
“The  Black  Shawl,”  “The  Window,”  “The  Student,”  “Autumn 
Stroll,”  “The  Studio”  and  “Mrs.  Wiles  and  Daughter.”  All  of 
these  portraits,  whether  indoors  or  out  of  doors  are  inevitably  full  of 
light,  of  spontaneous  charm,  possessing  a  beauty  that  is  built  up  of  a 
realization  of  American  ideals,  and  presented  with  a  certain  refined 
vigor  which  is  the  essential  quality  of  Mr.  Wiles’  work.  Refine¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  is  never  absent  from  his  canvases,  but  it  is  not  the 
refinement  born  of  petty  conformity;  it  is  rather  that  of  restraint  and 
of  determined  avoidance  of  all  eccentricity. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Wiles’  earliest  instruction  was  from  a  sane, 
wholesome  American  point  of  view.  His  father,  a  gifted  painter  of 
landscapes,  was  his  first  instructor,  and  although  he  subsequently 
studied  in  Paris  with  Carolus  Duran  and  Jules  Lefevre,  he  returned 
to  America  to  work  definitely  to  express  himself  as  an  American 
artist.  At  the  start  he  did  excellent  drawings  for  the  illustrated 
periodicals  of  the  times.  He  contributed  to  the  Water  Color  exhi¬ 
bition,  but  little  by  little  his  attention  turned  to  the  more  vital  quality 
of  portrait  painting.  He  never  sought  the  attention  of  the  world 
through  eccentricity  of  subject  or  technique.  He  has  never  been 
identified  with  any  special  school  or  any  new  movement.  He  has 
always  worked  quietly  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  ideals 
by  way  of  his  own  fine  purpose,  until  the  public  has  grown  to  expect 
a  standard  of  excellence  in  all  his  work,  to  the  point  of  taking  it  for 
granted;  for  Irving  Wiles  is  a  student,  which  means  that  he  is 
interested  in  his  own  development,  and  as  life  is  his  master,  one  expects 
that  his  growth  will  be  along  ways  that  are  good  for  the  artist’s  feet 
to  tread. 

At  an  exhibition  of  Mr.  Wiles’  work  at  Knoedler’s  in  February 
last  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  sum  of  his  achievement  as  a  por¬ 
trait  painter  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction.  Sixteen  portraits  were 
shown,  among  them  some  of  his  most  distinguished  canvases.  The 
inescapable  characteristics  of  the  work  were  strength  of  modeling, 
freshness  of  tone,  simplicity  of  treatment  and  always  the  capacity 
to  say  convincingly  how  wonderful  is  the  beauty  of  youth.  Mr.  Wiles 
has  come  close  to  the  ideals  of  his  own  country  and  has  been  generous 
in  presenting  them  in  his  work.  And  the  better  we  as  a  people  realize 
the  significance  of  these  ideals  the  more  grateful  we  shall  be  to  the 
men  who  treasure  them  for  us  in  their  art. 
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/ER  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  I’ve  hoped  each  spring 
some  nice  old  uncle  from  India  would  send  me  fifty 
dollars  accompanied  by  a  gruesome  threat,  such  as: 
“If  you  use  one  cent  of  this  money  for  anything  but 
roses,  the  first  night  the  east  wind  blows  a  blackbird 
will  come  along  and  nip  off  your  nose.”  But  as  it 
hasn't  really  happened  yet,  I  have  to  pretend  along  the 
last  part  of  April  or  first  of  May  that  it  is  about  to  happen  and  start 
to  work  to  select  the  fifty  dollars’  worth. 

It  is  so  hard  to  advise  another  just  which  roses  to  get,  because 
my  list  of  irresistible  ones  grows  each  year,  and  then  the  rose-growers 
have  been  so  generous  sending  me  unlabeled  gift  roses  it  so  happens 
now  that  some  of  my  loveliest  roses’  real  names  are  unknown  to  me 
— they’ve  had  to  attain  names  as  best  they  might.  For  instance, 
that  delicate  pinky-white  climber  with  the  great  loose  clusters  having 
the  odor  of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  is  known  to  us  as  the  “horse- 
bitten-rose,’’  but  to  you  that  name  would  not  be  enlightening. 

Of  course,  we  all  have  reminiscent  reasons  for  wanting  certain 
roses,  and,  if  you  are  like  me,  you’ll  keep  on  trying  Marechal  Niel 
and  Fortune’s  Yellow  even  though  geography  prohibits  and  zero 
browbeats  you.  One  of  my  rose  prides  is  the  Cherokee  wrhich  I 
have  teased  through  three  winters  now,  because  of  the  great  wild 
hedges  I  remember  along  the  highways  in  the  South.  Each  winter 
I  lighten  its  protection,  as  I  have  a  theory  that  if  you  can  persuade 
a  delicate  rose  to  survive  several  Northern  winters  it  grows  hardier, 
following  out  Nature’s  old  law  of  adaptation  to  condition. 

SUPPOSE  we  pretend  together  that  the  old  uncle  from  India  has 
stingily  sent  us  only  nine  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  instead 
of  the  expected  fifty  dollars,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Out  of  that 
amount  we'll  have  to  get  hybrid  perpetuals,  hybrid  teas,  plain  teas 
and  climbers — and  feel  thankful  all  at  the  same  time.  The  hybrid 
perpetuals,  you  know,  are  the  perfectly  hardy  roses,  supposed  only  to 
bloom  in  June,  though  mine  bloom  spasmodically  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  months  until  winter.  After  each  flowering  I  cut  the  branch 
that  has  flowered  almost  back  to  the  original  stalk,  and  then  it  puts 
out  new  shoots  which  often  blossom. 

The  hybrid  teas  have  a  hybrid  perpetual  ancestor  on  one  side 
and  wall  stand  through  a  Northern  winter  with  protection.  They 
are  perpetual  joys,  blooming  constantly  until  November.  We’ll  have 
to  have  the  hybrid  teas  even  if  we  economize  on  the  hybrid  perpetuals. 
The  teas — if  you  live  in  the  North — are  the  roses  you’ll  keep 
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on  trying  for  sentimental  reasons,  association,  or  sheer  bravado, 
because  they  are  not  hardy  here.  But  they  are  the  most  florescent 
and  are  very  beautiful,  so  we’ll  have  to  indulge  in  a  few  for  luxury 
and  by  getting  two-year-old  plants  we  will  be  generously  rewarded 
this  season  anyway.  The  climbers  we’ll  purchase  will  be  of  the 
rambler  and  Wichuriana  varieties.  If  we  could  have  only  one  hybrid 
perpetual  I’d  beg  for  Gloire  Lyonnaise.  Its  blossoms  are  sump¬ 
tuously  beautiful  in  form  and  of  a  golden  white  shade.  The  foliage 
is  distinguished  and  it  is  unpopular  with  insects. 

Soleil  d’Or  is  the  most  spectacular  rose — a  mingling  of  peach, 
marigold  and  flame.  Given  great  richness  of  fare  the  bush  will  grow 
to  prodigious  size.  A  splendid  velvety  reddish  black  rose  is  the 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  With  Mrs.  John  Laing — that  exquisite 
pink  rose,  we  will  have  a  white,  a  pink,  a  red  and  a  yellow. 

If  you  know  roses  at  all,  and  I  said,  “guess  which  hybrid  tea  I’ll 
mention  first,”  I  am  sure  you’d  say  “Killarney.”  Well,  you  would 
be  right.  It’s  the  Irish  queen  I’d  be  pining  for  first  of  all.  In  bud 
it  is  perfection;  open,  it  “spreads  and  spreads  till  its  heart  lies 
bare.”  Even  fallen,  each  petal  is  a  poem — a  deep  pink  shallop  with 
prow  of  gold. 

Bessie  Brown  is  so  dignified,  pallid  and  austere  she  is  known  as 
Elizabeth  in  my  garden.  The  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria  has  a 
Teutonic  hardiness  and  carries  her  cream- white  flower  head  high  and 
regally. 

Souvenir  de  President  Carnot  has  a  feminine-like  blush,  but  a 
masculine  vigor.  The  Wellesley  gives  us  a  delicious  shade  of  pink. 
But  here  we  have  chosen  two  pinks  and  no  red  at  all.  How  could  I 
have  forgotten  that  giant  J.  B.  Clark,  when  he  has  grown  nine  feet 
in  height  trying  to  woo  my  Dorothy  Perkins  ?  He  is  the  reddest, 
healthiest,  tallest  man-rose  in  my  garden. 

For  yellow  we  will  choose  the  Maman  Cochet.  Now  that  we  have 
reached  the  plain  teas  I’m  glad  to  begin  with  one  that  has  proved 
almost  as  hardy  with  me  as  a  hybrid  tea — that  is,  the  Coquette  de 
Lyon,  which  is  a  lemon  yellow  and  positively  wears  itself  out  bloom¬ 
ing.  The  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  is  strictly  speaking  a  Bourbon, 
but  we’ll  let  it  be  a  tea  for  our  purposes.  It  is  so  lovely  with  its  shell 
pink  tones,  and  we  may  be  able  to  winter  it,  with  especial  care. 

Isabella  Sprunt  is  another  yellow  rose  of  great  florescence.  It 
is  so  easy  to  get  yellows  in  the  teas,  and  yellow  seems  to  go  with  frail¬ 
ness  of  constitution.  But  I’ve  chosen  only  the  ones  that  have  proved 
hardiest  with  me,  and  those  I  can  brag  of  having  wintered  a  few 
times.  For  pure  recklessness,  let’s  buy  the  Golden  Gate,  simply 
because  we  can’t  resist  its  blending  of  pale  gold  and  rose.  Another 
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extravagance  will  be  the  Sunset,  which  we  will  be  satisfied  to  enter¬ 
tain  this  one  summer  for  its  topaz  and  ruby  beauty. 

Of  course,  we  can’t  do  without  that  fragile  creature,  the  Duchesse 
de  Brabant.  Such  silky  texture  and  delicate  pinkness  of  cheek  has  she. 

“Citron  red  with  amber  and  fawn  shading,”  say  the  rose  cata¬ 
logues  of  Souvenir  de  Victor  Hugo — nobody  could  resist  that.  It  is 
all  that  is  sung  of  it  and  more,  for  they  do  not  mention  its  fragrance. 

HERE  we  are  to  climbers  and  I  find  Lynch’s  hybrid  at  the  tip 
of  my  pen  first.  Wherever  you  live,  you  may  one  day  see  a 
strange  rose  branch  looking  over  your  fence,  and  I’ll  just 
tell  you  now,  that  it  will  be  my  Lynch’s  hybrid.  Not  content  with 
spreading  in  every  direction,  over  all  neighboring  roses,  I’m  sure  it 
will  soon  ignore  garden  bounds  and  become  a  wandering  minstrel. 
I  permit  its  branches  to  grow  six  or  ten  feet,  then  drape  them  over 
to  adjacent  arches  or  neighboring  rose  poles.  This  has  happened  so 
often  that  now  when  the  Lynch’s  hybrid  blooms  there  are  ropes  and  ropes 
of  roses  swinging  in  every  direction.  It  is  of  the  Wichuriana  family 
and  blooms  only  in  June,  but  it  blooms  all  of  June.  Its  clusters  are  of 
many  perfect  fairylike  roses  of  pink,  paling  to  white.  Of  the  Wichu- 
rianas  my  next  favorite  is  the  Evergreen  Gem.  Its  blossoms  are  not 
in  clusters,  but  each  rose  comes  in  an  edition-de-luxe.  Of  a  pale 
yellow  with  apricot  tones,  the  color  of  the  flower  is  enough  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  But  shut  your  eyes  and  whiff  its  perfume,  and  you’ll  say, 
“ripe  apple.”  The  Evergreen  Gem  prefers  to  sprawl  on  the  ground 
and  delights  in  covering  stone  terraces;  it  can  be  trained  up,  just 
as  a  monkey  can  be  taught  man  tricks,  but  what’s  the  use  ? 

Manda’s  Triumph  (white)  and  Lady  Gay  (cherry  pink)  we  must 
have.  And  I  can’t  resist  ending  with  Dorothy  Perkins,  but  to  praise 
her  well-known  charms  would  use  up  needless  type.  I'll  only  say, 
save  all  the  cuttings  of  the  Dorothy  you  plant,  so  you  will  have  at 
least  a  thousand  to  comfort  you  when  you’ve  grown  old. 

Now  we’ll  count  up  our  list  and  put  the  roses  down  sensibly  in 
line  so  we  may  see  both  what  we  have  and  what  we  have  spent. 


Hybrid  Perpetuals 

Gloire  Lyonnaise,  larger  size . $0.20 

Soleil  d’Or,  two-year-old . 60 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  larger  size . 20 

Mrs.  John  Laing,  larger  size . 20 

Hybrid  Teas 

Killarney,  larger  size . 30 

Bessie  Brown,  larger  size . 25 
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Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria,  larger  size . 20 

Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  larger  size . 20 

Wellesley,  larger  size . 30 

J.  B.  Clark,  larger  size . 40 

Yellow  Maman  Cochet,  larger  size . 25 

Teas 

Coquette  de  Lyon,  two-year-old . 35 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison  (Bourbon),  two-year-old . 35 

Duchesse  de  Brabant,  two-year-old . 35 

Souvenir  de  Victor  Hugo,  two-year-old . 30 

Isabella  Sprunt,  two-year-old . 35 

Golden  Gate,  two-year-old . 35 

Sunset,  two-year-old . 35 

Climbers 

Lynch’s  Hybrid  (Wichuriana),  two-year-old . 40 

Evergreen  Gem  (Wichuriana),  two-year-old . 40 

Manda’s  Triumph  (Wichuriana),  two-year-old . 40 

Lady  Gay  (Rambler),  two-year-old . 40 

Dorothy  Perkins  (Rambler),  two-year-old . 40 


Total . $7.50 


And  after  all  we  haven’t  used  up  all  the  nine  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents;  so  you  may  either  change  “larger  size”  to  “two-year-old,” 
or  you  may  spend  the  surplus  on  that  dream  shatterer,  the  blue  rose, 
which  I  see  advertised  on  the  back  of  the  latest  rose  catalogue. 

IT  IS  worth  considering  in  connection  with  our  expenditures,  that 
an  ordinary  bunch  of  roses  you’d  buy  at  the  florist’s  to  send  your 
sweetheart  might  cost  more  than  all  our  old  miserly  uncle  has 
sent  us,  and  the  bouquet  from  the  florist’s  would  be  withered  and 
thrown  out  in  a  week,  while  here  we’re  starting  a  rose  garden  for  the 
grandchildren  of  that  sweetheart  to  enjoy  years  and  years  from  now. 
And  so  when  we  begin  our  rose  garden  we’ll  begin  it  right — no  super¬ 
ficial  digging  and  sticking  in  any  old  way  of  these  precious  plants. 
First  we’ll  lay  out  our  garden  with  a  ball  of  twine  tied  to  a  stick,  either 
informally  or,  improvising  as  we  go,  in  some  private  original  design 
which  expresses  us,  not  our  neighbor.  Then  we  will  have  it  all  dug 
as  deep  as  we  by  strategy  and  beguilement  can  lure  some  man  to  dig. 
When  it  is  all  dug,  then  to  mark  out  the  individual  holes,  leaving 
generous  space  between  the  hybrid  perpetuals  because  they  grow 
to  be  such  big  fellows,  and  not  forgetting  to  give  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark 
plenty  of  courting  room. 
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The  hybrid  teas  need  less  space,  generally  speaking,  while  the 
teas  may  be  planted,  say,  about  a  foot  apart.  Save  a  climber  to  cover 
the  arch  (designed  by  yourself,  not  a  store  bought  one)  at  the  entrance 
to  your  rose  garden,  and  trail  the  others  over  your  paths  in  spots 
where  one  will  have  to  stoop  perhaps  a  little  when  passing  under 
blossoming  branches  to  find  new  beauty  on  the  other  side. 

Each  hole  must  be  twenty  inches  deep;  take  all  the  old  everyday 
soil  out,  and  put  a  little  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  If 
you  have  a  compost  pile,  mix  compost  and  well-rotted  cow-manure, 
filling  half  the  hole  with  the  mixture.  Sprinkle  this  with  the  plain 
soil,  then  place  the  sacred  bush  in  the  hole,  spreading  the  roots  in  the 
direction  they  naturally  take.  Cover  the  roots  with  more  bed-soil, 
then  press  gently,  gently,  until  the  plant  is  firmed.  Now  pour  in 
water,  from  which  the  chill  has  been  taken,  until  the  hole  is  almost 
full,  letting  it  soak  in  gradually,  then  put  compost  and  cow-manure 
until  it  is  higher  than  the  surrounding  ground.  Plant  your  feet  firmly, 
but  not  disrespectfully,  on  the  surface  of  the  hole,  packing  it  down 
around  the  rose-bush,  which  you  meantime  hold  in  upright  position. 
As  a  finality,  draw  the  bed-soil  up  loosely  about  the  stem  of  the  rose, 
leaving  the  surface  quite  dry  so  the  sun  may  have  no  chance  to  bake 
or  broil. 

If  you’ve  done  all  this  simple,  yet  seemingly  complex,  business 
properly  you  need  never  water  your  rose  again! 

When  the  bushes  reach  the  blooming  stage,  trim  back  severely 
the  branches  which  have  flowered,  always  trimming  so  as  to  leave 
an  eye  on  the  outside  of  the  branch.  Don't  be  afraid  of  cutting  too 
much.  The  courageous  rose-surgeon  is  the  one  who  gets  the  largest 
fees  in  flowers.  If  you  have  done  enough  trimming  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  blooming  months,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  trimming  in 
the  fall,  except  always  to  cut  out  dead  branches.  Then,  too,  when  you 
think  of  the  cold  that’s  coming,  and  the  struggle  the  poor  things  will 
have  to  go  through  during  the  winter,  to  trim  them  at  this  perilous 
time  would  be  as  mean  as  to  strike  a  man  when  he’s  down. 

In  mid-April,  prune  all  blackened  ends  and  weak  branches. 
Some  of  your  hybrid  teas  may  look  absolutely  dead,  but  don’t  give 
them  up  Vet.  Trim  the  bushes  down  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  shortly  you  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  red-nosed  sprouts 
peeping  through  the  ground — shoots  from  the  roots,  which  generally 
survive. 

If  you  don’t  own  a  compost  pile  begin  one  now.  Even  a  weed 
becomes  valuable  when  pulled  up  and  thrown  on  the  compost.  Con¬ 
tribute  all  dead  blossoms,  weedings,  trimmings,  garden  rubbish, 
leaves,  manure  rakings  and  even  some  garbage  and  dish-water. 
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Place  the  compost  far  enough  from  the  house  so  you  won’t  bother 
about  the  sanitary  problem,  and  every  few  weeks  spade  a  few  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  earth  over  the  whole  pile.  After  a  year’s  mellowing  you 
will  have  something  more  valuable  than  manure  to  work  into  your 
rose  beds. 

Dig  continually  with  pronged  spade  about  your  roses,  being 
careful  not  to  tear  the  roots.  The  soil  should  always  be  kept  loose 
if  you  would  be  spared  the  bugbear  of  watering.  Mulch  with  lawn 
clippings,  spading  old  supply  under  when  the  fresh  is  ready.  Spray 
once  a  week  with  a  water  made  foamy  by  tobacco  and  sulphur  soap. 
You  will  not  vanquish  the  insects— -no,  not  in  this  world,  but  even 
abating  them  is  a  human  triumph. 

About  the  middle  of  November  purchase  rye  straw  by  the  bundle 
and  after  tying  your  rose-bushes  gently  to  a  firm  stake,  sheathe  the 
straw  about  the  hybrid  teas  and  plain  teas  not  too  tightly,  tying  in 
about  three  places.  The  hybrid  perpetuals  may  go  nude  all  winter. 

A  trip  to  the  West  Indies  or  Sicily  about  the  middle  of  March 
might  help  you  to  overcome  the  unconquerable  temptation  of  uncover¬ 
ing  your  roses  too  soon.  Returning  from  your  voyage  about  the 
second  week  in  April,  the  plants  could  be  disrobed  safely,  and — live 
happily  ever  after,  or  at  least  all  summer. 

You  will  realize,  of  course,  that  growing  roses  is  not  easy  work. 
Believe  me,  the  rose-grower  can  be  neither  a  fool  nor  a  lazy  man. 
It’s  so  hard  to  write  plain,  practical  facts  about  roses.  To  write  of 
them  properly  one  would  irresistibly  compose  a  sonnet.  And  when 
you  pick  your  first  great  basketful  some  very  dewy  June  morning, 
please  place  them  in  an  old  blue  bowl  for  my  sake,  and  the  sake  of 
our  Indian  uncle,  whom  we  had  almost  forgotten. 
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PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ROFESSOR  L.  H.  BAILEY,  who  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Country  Life  Commission  by 
President  Roosevelt,  had  his  agricultural  career  forced 
upon  him  contrary  to  all  his  personal  ambition.  When 
he  was  asked  to  become  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
Prof.  Bailey  was  recognized  as  the  leading  horticul¬ 
turist  of  the  country,  and  his  income  from  his  books  and  farm  made 
him  financially  independent.  But  President  Schurman  and  the 
farmers  of  New  York  told  Professor  Bailey  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  build  up  a  college  of  agriculture  equal  to  those  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  They  were  right.  Professor 
Bailey  secured  a  building  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  State  legislature,  but  a  life  of  political  and  administrative 
cares  was  much  against  his  taste.  He  preferred  writing  and  lecturing, 
was  afraid  of  travel  and  looked  forward  to  testing  dwarf  apples  on  his 
own  farm.  But  duty  called  him  and  he  gave  up  his  private  pleasure 
for  the  public  good. 

Prof.  Bailey’s  love  of  nature  developed  very  early.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a  fruit  farm  near  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  read  a  paper  on  birds  in  relation  to  agriculture  before  the 
fruit  growers  of  his  county.  His  interest  in  botany  was  suddenly 
aroused,  as  in  the  case  of  Asa  Gray  and  John  Bartram,  and  the  first 
flower  he  analyzed  was  a  crocus.  He  became  an  assistant  to  Gray  at 
Harvard  and  is  now  the  leading  American  authority  on  the  botany 
of  cultivated  plants.  His  particular  hobby  is  the  notoriously  difficult 
genus  Carex,  which  comprises  the  sedges. 

Prof.  Bailey  is  a  wonderfully  versatile  man.  His  magnetic  per¬ 
sonality  makes  him  an  inspiring  teacher  and  he  is  in  great  request  as 
a  public  lecturer  and  speaker.  He  is  a  philosopher,  witness  his 
“Survival  of  the  Unlike,’'  and  has  even  published  a  volume  of  poems. 
The  number  of  books  written  bv  him  is  prodigious.  His  greatest 
editorial  undertakings  are  the  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul¬ 
ture”  and  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,"  each  in  four 
volumes.  His  philosophy  of  agriculture  and  country  life  is  comprised 
in  “The  Agricultural  Outlook”  and  “The  State  and  the  Farmer.” 
But  the  book  he  loves  best,  so  they  say,  is  “The  Evolution  of  Our 
Native  Fruits,”  which  comprises  some  of  his  best  work  as  an  inves¬ 
tigator.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  was  born  at  South  Haven,  Michigan, 
March  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty- two. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  DESIGN 
FOR  WOMEN 


OST  people  in  New  York  are  aware  that  for  some  years 
past  there  has  been  a  School  of  Applied  Design  for 
Women  down  on  Twenty-third  Street,  and  that  within 
the  past  year  it  has  been  removed  to  a  new  and  com¬ 
modious  building  on  Lexington  Avenue  and  Thirtieth 
Street,  but  few  realize  the  profound  social  significance 
of  this  school  or  remember  that  it  has  all  grown  out 
of  the  inspired  common  sense  of  one  woman.  Mrs.  Dunlap  Hopkins 
is  a  wealthy  and  fashionable  woman,  gifted  with  a  wide  understand¬ 
ing  of  life  and  social  conditions.  Being  kind-hearted,  she  was  often 
appealed  to  in  former  days  to  help  this  or  that  struggling  genius  to 
find  a  more  or  less  precarious  market  for  work  that  had  but  little 
market  value,  and  through  experiences  of  this  sort  she  came  to  realize 
the  great  need  for  some  system  of  training  which  would  fit  talented 

girls  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  producing  work  of  a  kind  that  would 
ave  a  definite  and  permanent  market  value. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  help  that  would  be  worth 
while,  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  Hopkins  enlisted  the  interest  and  support 
of  a  number  of  her  friends  and,  eighteen  years  ago,  she  founded  the 
New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women.  The  institution 
grew  rapidly  and  within  two  years  was  self-supporting,  so  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  subscriptions  were  returned  to  the  donors,  the  founder 
believing  that  the  school  would  be  hampered  rather  than  aided  by 
having  superfluous  funds  at  its  disposal.  A  modest  tuition  fee  of 
fifty  dollars  a  year  was  charged  each  pupil  for  the  regular  course  of 
instruction.  Special  courses  were  added,  and  prizes  were  given  for 
good  wwk,  and  the  school  found  opportunities  for  the  students  to  sell 
any  of  their  designs  that  proved  to  have  a  market  value,  no  commis¬ 
sion  being  asked  for  the  sale.  The  instructors  were  all  practical  men 
and  women  actually  employed  in  manufactories  or  offices  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  which  they  taught,  and  one  thing  insisted  upon  was  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  the  process  by  which 
his  design  would  be  applied  or  reproduced.  As  a  consequence,  over 
four  thousand  women  have  been  fitted  to  fill  permanent  and  well- 
paying  positions  as  designers,  illustrators  and  architectural  draughts¬ 
men  during  the  few  years  since  the  school  has  been  opened.  There 
are  now  five  hundred  pupils,  and  the  new  building  on  Lexington 
Avenue  has  been  erected  entirely  by  the  school,  with  the  aid  of  funds 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Dunlap  Hopkins  and  other  regular  patrons  of 
the  enterprise. 
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JAMES  E.  FRASER:  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR 


AMES  FRASER  is  an  American  artist  who  has  lived 
practically  all  his  life  in  this  country.  As  a  boy  he 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  live  out  in  the  West. 
He  was  born  in  Winona,  Minnesota,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  his  father  was  a  railroad 
constructor,  so  that  when  he  was  quite  a  little  lad  he 
had  the  happiness  of  traveling  about  from  place  to 
place  over  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  country.  In  this  way 
he  came  to  know  of  the  wild  free  life  of  our  great  Western  land,  and 
his  work  today  shows  the  result  of  his  early  life  in  no  less  a  degree 
than  that  of  Gutzon  and  Solon  Borglum  and  of  Frederic  Remington. 
He  must  have  been  an  extremely  impressionable  child,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  received  inspiration  in  those  early  days  that  has  vivified  and 
invigorated  much  of  his  work.  He  was  interested  in  sculpture 
from  the  time  he  began  to  think  about  any  sort  of  boyish  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  was  only  fourteen  when  he  started  carving  figures  from 
the  schoolroom  chalk  furnished  to  work  out  problems  in  arithmetic. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  he  won  a  prize  offered  by 
the  American  Art  Association  in  Paris  for  the  best  work  in  sculpture, 
a  competition  open  to  all  his  countrymen.  Saint-Gaudens  was  one 
of  the  jury  that  decided  on  the  work  of  the  competitors  submitted 
in  this  contest.  He  at  once  became  interested  in  Fraser's  work  and 
wrote  to  him  saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  help  him  in  any  way. 
This  resulted  in  the  younger  man  becoming  chief  assistant  to  one  of 
America’s  greatest  sculptors,  and  working  with  him  on  many  of  his 
masterpieces.  One  feels  very  definitely  Saint-Gaudens’  influence 
in  Mr.  Fraser’s  work,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  early  days  of 
vigorous  Western  life,  the  strength  and  the  power  which  he  had 
absorbed  from  it,  it  is  possible  that  this  influence  might  have  been 
detrimental.  For  what  we  need  in  America  today  is  essentially  the 
American  sculptor,  and  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens,  with  all  his  rare  achieve¬ 
ment,  was  essentially  the  universal  sculptor.  Fortunately  for  his 
work,  Mr.  Fraser  has  in  addition  to  his  buoyant  Western  experience 
a  very  sympathetic  interest  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life; 
children  interest  him  and  the  definite  personality  of  all  kinds  of 
people  interest  him.  With  a  certain  wide  artistic  outlook  he  also 
is  intensely  personal  in  his  work,  and  it  is  this  phase  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  which  is  most  significant  to  his  country. 

He  has  not  exhibited  as  often  as  many  sculptors  whose  work  we 
look  for  at  all  the  various  public  gathering  together  of  sculpture;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  well  known  among  the  people  who  best  realize  what 
progress  our  nation  is  making  in  this  most  plastic  and  vital  art. 
Mr.  Fraser’s  life  is  one  of  absolute  devotion  to  his  work.  His  studio 
is  down  in  the  artists’  colony  of  MacDougal  Alley,  New  York. 
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WILSON  EYRE:  A  PIONEER  IN  AMERICAN 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

T  IS  safe  to  say  that  in  future  days  when  someone 
writes  a  history  of  the  growth  of  American  architecture 
as  distinct  from  the  traditional  styles  we  have  imported 
from  older  civilizations,  the  name  of  Wilson  Eyre 
will  stand  well  up  in  the  list  of  the  pioneers  who  were 
not  afraid  to  work  out  a  building  art  expressive  of 
the  needs  and  character  of  the  present  day  and  of  the 
American  people. 

Seeing  that  all  our  civilization  is  built  up  from  the  achievements 
of  older  nations,  it  seems  fitting  that  Mr.  Eyre  should  have  gained 
his  earliest  impressions  of  art  in  Italy.  He  was  born  in  Florence  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  was  not  brought  to  this  country 
until  he  was  eleven  years  old,  so  that  with  his  American  faculty  of 
keen  and  quick  observation  he  had  absorbed  during  these  impres¬ 
sionable  years  an  ideal  of  beauty  which  has  never  failed  him,  and 
which  has  found  expression  in  every  dwelling  as  well  as  every  public 
building  that  he  has  designed.  Fortunately  for  the  development  of 
his  own  individuality,  Mr.  Eyre  has  had  very  little  technical  training 
in  architecture,  beginning  work  for  himself  after  a  period  of  study 
covering  only  five  years.  He  has  traveled  widely  and  has  studied 
the  building  art  of  many  lands,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  frankly  built  up 
his  own  art  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  the  varied  impressions  he 
has  received,  makes  it  more  definitely  American  than  it  would  be 
even  if  he  had  evolved  an  entirely  new  style.  In  spite  of  his  many 
and  successful  public  buildings,  Mr.  Eyre  is  best  known  through  the 
dwellings  he  has  designed.  These  range  from  large  and  costly 
country  seats,  set  in  the  midst  of  acres  of  ground  laid  out  with  the  idea 
of  furnishing  the  best  possible  environment  to  the  house,  down  to 
simple  cottages  and  bungalows,  which  are  if  possible  even  more  a 
part  of  the  landscape  than  are  the  larger  establishments. 

Mr.  Eyre  is  a  stickler  for  the  use  of  local  materials,  especially  in 
the  building  of  dwellings,  for  he  holds  that  a  properly-built  house 
should  not  only  conform  in  line  to  the  contour  of  the  landscape,  but 
that  in  character  it  should  give  the  effect  of  having  grown  up  where  it 
stands.  Therefore  his  houses  are  as  distinctly  one  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings  as  are  those  in  the  quaint  old  villages  among  the  hills 
of  Kent  or  Surrey.  He  goes  at  the  building  of  them  in  the  same 
spirit  that  animated  the  builders  of  an  earlier  day,  when  craftsmanship 
was  a  matter  of  pride  and  thoroughness  of  workmanship  was  taken 
for  granted.  To  his  way  of  thinking  architecture  is  based  upon 
craftsmanship,  and  its  beauty  grows  out  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  constructive  problems  are  solved,  and  the  necessary  work  is  done. 
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HILE  the  high  cost  of  living  has  induced  many  people 
in  this  country  to  think  seriously  of  the  advisability  of 
establishing  cooperative  stores,  with  the  idea  of  doing 
away  with  the  middleman  and  his  profits  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  more  direct  relation  between  producer 
and  consumer,  the  experiments  made  so  far  have 
mostly  been  tentative  in  their  nature  and,  if  the  prom¬ 
ised  reduction  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  material  comes 
about  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
idea  of  cooperative  distribution  will  remain  in  a  theoretical  stage  for 
Years  to  come.  Nevertheless,  the  economic  value  of  the  system,  as 
established  in  England  and  several  of  the  Northern  European  coun¬ 
tries,  is  just  as  true  as  if  we  were  forced  by  the  pinch  of  necessity  to 
recognize  it  in  a  more  practical  way,  and  there  is  hardly  any  question 
but  that  it  will  ultimately  gain  a  foothold  here  as  it  has  in  the  older 
countries.  In  our  preceding  number  we  reviewed  the  earlier  history 
of  the  cooperative  movement  in  England,  showing  the  foundations 
upon  which  it  was  established  and  the  reasons  for  its  great  success. 
But  the  progress  it  has  made,  and  the  part  it  plays  now  as  an  economic 
feature  of  English  life,  is  so  significant  that  it  is  worth  going  into  a 
little  more. 

We  hear  vaguely  about  the  big  cooperative  associations  in  England, 
and  we  know  that  they  include  both  producing  and  distributing 
organizations,  but  the  majority  of  us  do  not  realize  that  one  out  of  every 
four  persons  in  England  is  actually  benefiting  from  the  establishment 
of  cooperative  methods  in  manufacturing,  buying  and  selling  the 
necessities  of  life.  In  this  country  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the 
stage  of  considering  it  a  pleasant  but  more  or  less  vague  and  idealistic 
scheme,  advocated  earnestly  by  the  Socialists  and  by  economists  and 
social  reformers,  but  hardly  to  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  our 
industrial  and  commercial  machinery.  Yet  the  English  people  are  as 
commercial,  hard-headed  and  practical  as  we  are,  and  they  have  a  far 
keener  sense  of  the  value  of  economy.  So,  considered  wholly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  own  advancement,  it  is  significant  that  the  cooperative  idea 
permeates  the  entire  salary  and  wage-earning  class  of  England  to  such 
an  extent  that  nearly  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country  has  its 
local  coopera^pgjsociety,  According  to  statistics  given  a  little  over  a 
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year  ago,  jthere  fare  jenrolled  as  members  of  different  cooperative 
organizations  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  close  to  ’two  millions 
and  a  quarter  heads  of  families,  which  means, — estimating  an  average 
family  at  five  persons, — over  eleven  millions  of  people,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  forty  millions,  who  are  actually  realizing  every  day  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  cooperation. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  system  in  England  is 
based  on  sound  business  principles,  is  complete  in  all  its  details,  and  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  conditions  it  is  intended  to  meet.  It  rep¬ 
resents  in  essence  the  struggles  of  individual  men  to  save  a  portion  of 
their  earnings,  and  to  bring  within  reasonable  limits  the  cost  of  the 
actual  necessities  of  life.  It  is  a  thoroughly  personal  and  individual 
thing,  and  we  can  gain  the  best  idea  of  its  workings  by  tracing  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  of  some  one  of  the  ordinary  members.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  this  member  will  be  either  a  clerk  or  a  laborer,  for  it  is  in  these 
and  related  classes  that  the  movement  had  its  origin  and  still  has  its 
greatest  strength.  This  man  may  have  heard  through  some  personal 
friend  of  the  advantages  he  can  gain  by  joining  a  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization,  or  he  may  perhaps  have  received  one  of  the  many  pamphlets 
or  newspapers  sent  out  by  the  Cooperative  Union.  This  is  the  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  of  the  federation,  and  its  methods  show  the  admirable 
management  wdiich  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
whole  movement.  It  is  supported  bv  contributions  from  all  the  organ¬ 
ized  cooperative  societies,  the  members  of  which  are  assessed  each  one 
penny  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  center  of  all 
publications,  publishing  a  regular  paper  as  well  as  all  reports,  dis¬ 
tributing  literature  that  explains  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  holding  meetings,  and  doing  everything  that  may  further  the 
cause. 

If  an  active  man  with  some  capacity  for  organization  becomes 
interested  in  the  idea,  he  is  apt  to  see  the  advantage  of  starting  a 
cooperative  society  in  his  own  towm.  He  talks  of  it  among  his  friends 
and,  if  he  can  get  together  seven  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  go 
into  it,  he  is  ready  to  form  his  society.  The  English  lawr  makes  it  very 
easy  to  organize  such  associations,  for  they  come  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Society  Act,  which  requires  in  such  cases  that  seven  per¬ 
sons  shall  join  together;  that  they  shall  adopt  a  list  of  twenty  simple 
rules,  and  that  they  shall  nominally  subscribe  five  one-pound  shares 
for  each  man, — of  which  the  subscribers  shall  be  obliged  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  contribute  only  one  shilling  per  share.  Therefore  they  need 
only  be  able  to  muster  thirty-five  shillings  among  the  seven  men  to 
form  the  organization,  and  their  liability  in  the  association  is  limited  to 
five  pounds  for  each  man.  .  ... 
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IT  IS  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  facility  with 

which  such  an  organization  may  be  formed  in  England,  and 

the  difficulties  which  beset  such  a  step  here.  Not  only  do  our 
corporation  laws  vary  widely  in  different  States,  but  under  the  easiest 
of  them  it  would  be  necessary  for  even  a  cooperative  organization  to 
be  incorporated,  and  the  mere  expense  of  drawing  up  and  getting 
out  corporation  papers  would  be  nearly  two  hundred  dollars.  This 
item  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  deter  people  of  limited  income,  such 

as  would  be  likely  to  originate  such  a  scheme,  from  taking  it  up. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  the  capitalization,  and  ten 
per  cent,  of  that  stated  amount  would  have  to  oe  paid  up.  These 
difficulties  go  far  toward  explaining  the  slowness  with  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  taken  up  the  cooperative  idea. 

But  in  England,  when  seven  or  more  men  have  formed  a  society  in 
their  own  village  and  have  provided  a  store  or  warehouse  of  some  kind, 
the  organizers  woidd  begin  to  consider  from  whom  they  would  buy, 
and  in  most  cases  they  turn  entirely  to  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,  Ltd.  It  is  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  which  has  really 
perfected  the  entire  system  of  cooperative  distribution  in  Great  Britain, 
for  it  is  an  immense  central  organization  or  federation  of  retail  asso¬ 
ciations,  through  which  the  smaller  local  societies  are  able  to  reap  all 
the  benefits  that  accrue  from  cooperation  and  concentration  in  man- 
facturing.  It  stands  in  the  position  of  a  manufacturer  with  whom  all 
the  smaller  societies  deal, and  its  effect  is  to  make  them  practically  a  unit 
in  interest,  purpose  and  methods  of  business. 

Naturally,  the  idea  being  to  spread  the  principles  of  cooperation 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  through  the  wage-earning  class,  it  is  made 
very  easy  for  a  new  local  society  to  enter  into  membership  in  the 
Wholesale.  To  do  this  the  local  organization  need  only  subscribe  for 
a  number  of  shares,  valued  at  one  pound  each,  equaling  the  number 
of  its  members,  and  to  pay  down  one  shilling  a  share.  This  relation 
does  not  in  any  way  force  the  local  society  to  buy  entirely  from  the  Coop¬ 
erative  Wholesale  Society,  but  in  practice  it  is  usually  the  case  that  most 
of  the  stock  for  the  smaller  organizations  is  bought  from  the  federa¬ 
tion.  We  gave  some  idea  of  its  activities  in  our  preceding  number, 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  its  resources  by  stating 
that  in  Ireland  it  has  established  seventy-five  creameries,  and  scattered 
over  England  it  has  establishments  for  printing,  for  making  biscuits 
and  candy,  soap,  lard  and  starch,  woolen  cloths,  clothes,  flour,  furni¬ 
ture,  pickles  and  vinegar,  linen  goods,  millinery,  paper,  tobacco,  flan¬ 
nel,  corsets,  hosiervq  hardware  and  butter.  It  has  its  own  tea  gardens 
in  Ceylon,  its  fruit  farms  in  England,  its  own  steamships,  forwarding 
and  purchasing  departments  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  France, 
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Spain,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  banking  connections  all  over  the 
world. 

Because  the  factories  belonging  to  the  federation  are  run  on 
cooperative  principles,  and  because  all  their  business  is  interrelated,  so 
that  one  factory  can  get  what  it  needs  from  another  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  immense  savings  are  effected. 
Also,  it  is  made  an  item  of  the  first  importance  that  the  factories  shall 
be  run  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner,  getting  a  maximum 
of  efficiency  at  a  minimum  cost,  just  as  in  our  own  huge  commercial 
organizations.  It  is  impossible  that  the  control  of  them  should  be 
abused,  because  each  member  of  the  network  of  small  cooperative 
associations  all  over  the  country  is  really  a  shareholder  in  all  of  these 
institutions,  and  is  personally  interested  in  the  way  they  are  conducted 
and  in  the  economies  that  may  be  effected.  He  has  a  vote  in  electing 
the  officers  and  managers.  The  Wholesale  Society  holds  quarterly 
elections,  for  which  the  country  is  divided  into  districts  in  which  pre¬ 
liminary  elections  are  held,  and  from  them  delegates  are  sent  to  the 
central  meeting  in  Manchester.  The  interest  that  the  individual 
members  show  in  the  elections  and  in  the  quarterly  balance  sheet 
accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  success  of  the  movement.  These 
men  show  themselves  amazingly  capable  when  it  comes  to  understanding 
the  complex  mass  of  figures,  covering  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  that 
constitute  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  and  are  very  acute  in  detecting 
bad  management  or  bad  policy  at  any  one  of  the  many  factories  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Society.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  factory  managers 
in  this  country  are  called  so  strictly  to  account  by  their  owners  as  are  the 
managers  of  these  cooperative  institutions. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  success  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Eng¬ 
land  carries  with  it  a  question  as  to  why  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  usually  so  progressive,  have  not  only  failed  to  be  pioneers 
in  this  movement,  bat  are  hardly  entitled  to  be  termed  even  laggards 
in  the  rear-guard.  Many  cooperative  schemes  have  been  started  in 
America,  but,  except  for  the  creameries  in  the  Middle  West  and  in 
certain  locations  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  foreign 
— as  in  Minnesota  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  Scandinavians, — 
no  one  of  them  has  ever  made  a  success.  The  reasons  given  for  this 
state  of  affairs  are  many,  but  in  every  case  they  are  based  upon  our  own 
national  peculiarities  rather  than  upon  any  defect  in  the  cooperative 
system  as  exemplified  in  England, — this  being  the  system  which  would 
naturally  commend  itself  to  the  business  sense  of  Americans.  Our 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  concerns  are  miracles  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  their  administration,  but  the  resulting  profits  are  all  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  owners  and  stockholders  of  the  concern.  We  pride 
ourselves  so  thoroughly  upon  our  efficiency  in  this  direction  that  it  is 
amazing  that  we  have  not  taken  the  one  step  further  which,  by  a  wider 
application  of  the  same  efficient  and  economical  methods,  will  bring 
about  a  distribution  of  the  profits  to  the  people  who  produce  and  con¬ 
sume  the  goods.  It  is  urged  that  we  as  a  nation  are  not  yet  old  enough 
to  realize  the  advantages  of  such  a  step  sufficiently  to  induce  us  to  take 
it.  Furthermore,  that  our  intense  individualism  and  far-reaching 
personal  ambition  tends  to  make  us  take  “ every  man  for  himself’ * 
for  our  motto  rather  than  seek  to  find  a  just,  wise,  economical  and 
truly  human  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  mankind.  Americans  fully  appreciate  the  money-making 
side  of  the  cooperative  idea,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
tented  with  small  investments  and  small  returns.  Each  man  wants 
to  own  a  lot  of  stock  and  realize  big  profits  for  himself,  whereas  in  a 
cooperative  concern  he  would  simply  take  his  pro  rata  share  as  evidence 
that  he  had  discovered  a  practical  way  to  do  his  purchasing  econom¬ 
ically,  the  great  advantage  being  the  saving  on  expenses  rather  than 
any  marked  addition  to  his  personal  income. 

PROBABLY  the  largest  of  the  cooperative  movements  recently 
started  in  this  country  is  that  carried  on  by  the  Socialists,  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Wholesale  Cooperative.  This  aims  to 
develop  along  the  lines  of  the  Vooruit  of  Ghent,  or  the  Maison  du 
Peuple  of  Brussels,  both  of  which  are  purely  cooperative  in  their  princi¬ 
ples  and  carry  on  a  wdde  range  of  social  work.  There  are  now  about 
forty  retail  cooperative  organizations  on  the  Socialist  plan  in 
operation  throughout  the  Eastern  States  that  will  probably  be  com¬ 
bined  under  a  central  management  as  they  are  in  England,  and  the 
organizers  of  the  American  Wholesale  Cooperative  believe  that  within 
a  short  time  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  stores  will  be 
established  with  the  Wholesale  as  a  center.  This  American  society 
differs  in  purpose  from  the  English  organization,  which  is  carried  on 
wholly  as  a  producing  and  distributing  concern,  and  does  nothing  in 
the  way  of  outside  social  work.  The  purpose  of  the  American  society 
is  to  centralize  the  purchasing  power  of  the  retail  cooperatives  con¬ 
nected  with  it;  to  form  cooperative  distributing  societies;  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  to  retail  cooperative  organizations,  and  to  supply  them  with 
a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  and  method  of  doing  business.  Its 
membership  is  made  up  of  retail  societies  instead  of  individuals,  but 
individual  members  are  allowed  under  the  name  of  adherent  members 
who  come  in  purely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  make  the  enterprise 
a  success. 
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The  plan  of  the  American  Wholesale  is  a  combination  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  govern  the  Vooruit,  the  Maison  du  Peuple,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  cooperative  associations  which  have  been  formed  in  Finland  and 
in  Holland.  Its  organizer,  Mr.  Peter  Vlag,  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  gain  ample  experience  in  the  best  methods  of  cooperative  distri¬ 
bution  according  to  socialistic  principles,  through  his  connection  with 
the  management  of  the  Vooruit,  and  later  of  the  Maison  du  Peuple. 
In  the  light  of  this  experience,  Mr.  Vlag  has  developed  a  system  of  his 
own  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  American  Wholesale  Society  and  its 
affiliated  retail  organizations,  as  they  shall  come  into  being.  This 
system  is  simple  and  practical,  its  chief  advantage  being  that  it  elim¬ 
inates  the  necessity  for  an  elaborate  system  of  bookkeeping.  Stamps 
are  sold  to  the  consumer,  and  are  used  instead  of  cash  to  pay  for  the 
goods.  Every  Friday  and  Saturday  the  treasurer,  or  a  member  of 
the  finance  committee,  is  in  attendance  to  sell  stamp  books  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  purchase.  These  books  each  contain  twenty-four  dollars 
worth  of  stamps.  The  purchaser  indicates  the  amount  that  will 
probably  be  expended  for  the  supplies  of  the  coming  week,  and  buys 
stamps  up  to  this  amount,  which  are  initialed  by  the  treasurer  or  his 
deputy.  The  whole  book  is  given  to  the  purchaser,  but,  as  the  stamps 
which  do  not  bear  the  initials  of  the  treasurer  have  no  purchasing 
power,  all  outside  of  the  amount  indicated  are  meant  for  future  use 
to  be  initialed  as  they  are  paid  for. 

If  the  purchaser  thinks  ten  dollars  worth  of  stamps  will  pay  for  the 
supplies  needed  during  the  coming  week,  he  pays  ten  dollars  to  the 
treasurer  and  stamps  ecpial  to  amount  are  initialed,  to  be  used  at  will. 
The  stock  in  the  store  is  kept  by  valuation  alone,  the  clerk  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  goods  up  to  a  certain  amount.  As  he  receives  the  stamps 
in  payment  for  purchases  made  from  these  goods,  they  are  put  into 
a  drawer,  and  when  the  inventory  of  stock  is  made,  once  in  three 
months,  it  is  by  valuation  alone,  the  clerk  being  expected  to  have  either 
the  goods  or  the  stamps  which  show  exactly  how  much  has  been  sold. 
No  itemized  bills  are  sent  to  the  consumer,  but  a  pass  book  is  given  him 
whereon  the  amount  of  stamps  purchased  each  week  is  credited  and 
the  total  amount  of  purchases  made  during  the  half  year  is  put  down. 
When  the  dividends  are  declared  it  is  necessary  only  to  run  through 
these  books,  note  the  total  amounts,  compare  them  with  the  valuation 
of  the  stock,  and  calculate  the  dividends.  These  are  made  entirely 
upon  consumption,  no  rebate  being  given  upon  the  purchase.  All 
sales  are  at  market  prices,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  other  dealers  and  never  to  cut  the  prevailing  prices. 

The  methods  of  the  American  Cooperative  Wholesale  are  very 
conservative  in  every  detail,  and  it  recommends  that  all  retail  organiza- 
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tions  should  begin  by  dealing  in  the  simple  staples  of  life,  such  as 
bread,  groceries  and  coal,  and  shall  go  into  other  Tranches  only  when 
the  demand  has  been  established  and  the  advisability  of  expansion  is 
beyond  a  question.  A  consumer  who  is  not  ready  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wholesale  Society  may  deal  with  it  for  cash,  and  receive 
dividends  to  one-half  the  amount  given  to  members  of  the  Society, 
until  such  time  as  the  other  half, — which  has  been  retained  by  the  Society 
instead  of  being  distributed  to  its  members, — amounts  to  the  par  value 
of  a  share  of  stock.  Then  the  consumer  is  requested  to  join  the 
Society,  and  if  he  should  not  desire  to  do  so  the  amount  retained 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Society. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Mr.  Vlag’s  system  is  the 
way  he  handles  the  credit  difficulty.  He  holds  that  cooperative  stores 
in  this  country  have  failed  for  two  reasons, — because  they  gave  credit 
and  also  because  they  did  not  give  credit.  In  the  case  of  the  stores 
which  gave  credit  the  business  was  carried  on  at  a  risk,  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  trusted  without  sufficient  security,  so  that  in  case  of  loss 
of  work  or  other  emergency  which  rendered  him  unable  to  pay  his 
bills,  the  store  was  necessarily  the  loser.  The  stores  which  are  carried 
on  upon  a  strictly  cash  basis,  refusing  to  give  credit  to  anyone,  lost 
heavily  in  times  of  financial  depression,  because  the  workman  out  of 
a  job  could  get  credit  at  the  corner  grocery  sufficient  to  tide  him  over 
the  time  when  he  could  not  pay  cash.  The  plan  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Society  is  really  admirable,  and  is  entirely  its  own.  It  can 
afford  to  give  credit  without  danger  of  being  swamped,  because  the 
member  who  feels  that  he  may  at  any  time  desire  such  credit  is  paid 
only  a  part  of  the  dividends  belonging  to  him,  the  other  part  being 
retained  by  the  Society  as  a  fund  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  tiding  its 
owner  over  difficult  places.  When  the  depositor  of  such  a  fund  is 
out  of  work,  or  for  any  other  reason  cannot  pay  cash,  he  is  given  goods 
on  the  strength  of  this  reserve  fund  until  it  is  exhausted,  and  then 
if  he  needs  still  further  tiding  over,  all  the  members  of  the  Society  are 
assessed  one  or  two  cents  each  until  he  is  on  his  feet  again.  It  being 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  to  help  any  member  who  is  temporarily 
in  difficulties,  all  give  willingly  enough  in  such  a  case,  the  reserve  fund 
acting  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  suffering  in  hard  times. 
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COTTAGES  FOR  THE  ACCOM¬ 
MODATION  OF  SMALL  FAM¬ 
ILIES 

HE  Craftsman  style  of  building  is  so 
pronounced  in  its  simplicity  that  it 
is  difficult,  in  describing  the  houses 
which  are  designed  from  month  to 
month,  to  say  anything  about  them  that  is 
strikingly  new  or  different.  In  the  case  of 
the  two  houses  illustrated  here,  their  special 
value  depends  upon  the  fact  that  they  were 
Eoth  designed  to  meet  individual  needs, 
which  after  all  are  very  apt  to  be  universal 
needs.  The  requirements  of  modern  life 
vary  but  little  among  the  great  majority  of 
people  who  surround  themselves,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  a  home  environment 
"that  is  comfortable  and  convenient,  simple 
and  beautiful.  Thanks  to  the  quickness  of 
the  American  people  to  adopt  and  put  into 
effect  a  new  idea  when  once  they  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  it  is  sensible  and  there¬ 
fore  desirable,  simplicity  in  designing, 
hmilding  and  furnishing  homes  has  come 
to  be  the  usual  thing  instead  of  the  rather 
•eccentric  thing  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  the  exception  now  to  find  a  house 
cut  up  into  a  number  of  fussy  little  rooms, 
overloaded  with  furniture  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  The  charm  of  big  free  spaces,  of 
rich,  quiet  coloring  and  of  simple,  durable 
furnishings  that  do  not  tax  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  house  mistress  with  their 
demand  for  constant  care  and  renovation, 
lias  made  itself  felt  through  the  length  and 
“breadth  of  the  land,  with  the  result  that  the 
•great  majority  of  the  better  class  of  houses 


built  within  the  past  few  years  have  ex¬ 
pressed  this  spirit  of  common  sense,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  growing  perception  of  har¬ 
mony  and  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  first  of  the  two  houses  illustrated 
here  is  a  plain  cement  cottage,  such  as  we 
find  coming  more  and  more  into  favor  as 
the  possibilities  of  this  excellent  building 
material  are  developed.  The  walls  and 
foundation  of  this  house  are  built  of  cement 
on  truss  metal  lath,  and  the  hood  over  the 
entrance  door  is  of  the  same  material.  The 
shape  and  structure  of  this  hood  expresses 
the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  cement, 
and  reveals  the  method  of  construction  as 
frankly  as  do  the  beams  and  brackets  used 
in  wood  construction.  The  severity  of  the 
plain  cement  walls  is  relieved  by  the  group¬ 
ing  and  placing  of  the  windows,  and  by  the 
use  of  wide  boards  in  the  gables.  These 
boards  are  put  on  like  clapboards,  the  lower 
ends  resting  against  a  wide  beam  that  marks 
the  upper  termination  of  the  cement  wall. 
The  roof  is  of  ruberoid,  and  is  made  in  the 
way  we  have  so  often  described,  the  lengths 
of  the  material  being  brought  down  from 
the  ridge  pole  to  the  heavy  roll  at  the  eaves, 
and  each  joint  covered  with  a  strip  of  wood 
which  caps  the  rafter  to  which  the  roofing 
is  fastened. 

A  cement  seat  is  built  at  either  side  of  the 
entrance  porch,  and  the  front  door  opens 
into  a  small  vestibule  with  a  coat  closet  at 
one  end.  This  vestibule  leads  directly  into 
the  living  room,  which  extends  across  the 
entire  front  of  the  house,  with  a  big  fire¬ 
place  at  one  end  and  a  glass  door  at  the 
other  leading  to  the  terrace  at  the  side. 
This  living  room  is  wainscoted  to  the  height 
of  the  frieze  with  wide  V-jointed  boards. 
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and  the  staircase  and  all  the  interior  wood¬ 
work  are  of  the  same  wood.  For  a  Crafts¬ 
man  house,  as  we  build  it,  we  are  very  apt 
to  give  the  preference  to  chestnut  for  this 
kind  of  interior  woodwork,  as  it  is  very 
interesting  in  texture  and  grain  and  takes 
on  a  beautiful  color  under  the  dull  smooth 
finish  of  the  surface.  This  wood  is  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  in  a  room  because  of  its 
quality  of  mellow  radiance,  and  the  sturdy 
character  which 
harmonizes  so  ad- 
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mirably  with  the 
rough  sand- 
finished  plaster  of  the  ceiling  and  frieze. 

The  staircase  and  landing  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  between  the  living 
room  and  kitchen,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  wall  space  is  taken  up  by  the  wide  open¬ 
ing  into  the  dining  room.  On  either  side  of 
this  opening  is  a  post  supporting  the  beam 
which  runs  around  the  room  at  the  top  of 
the  wainscot,  and  between  this  post  and  the 
wall  on  either  side  is  sufficient  space  for  a 
built-in  bookcase  or  cabinet. 

The  dining  room  is  finished  in  the  same 
way  as  the  living  room,  as  the  intention  is 
to  throw  the  two  into  one  large  room,  the 
division  between  them  being  merely  sug¬ 
gested.  The  entire  end  of  the  dining  room 
is  taken  up  by  a  built-in  sideboard,  with  a 
group  of  three  casement  windows  set  high 
in  the  wall  above,  and  a  good-sized  china 
closet  on  either  side. 

The  kitchen  is  arranged  with  a  special 
idea  of  simplifying  the  housework  as  much 
as  possible,  the  intention  being  to  make  this 
a  house  that  can  easilv  be  taken  care  of  in 


the  event  of  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
domestic  servants. 

The  upper  floor  is  divided  into  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  a  well-equipped  bathroom,  plenty  of 
closets  and  a  good-sized  sleeping  porch, 
which  can  be  screened  in  summer  and 
glassed  in  winter  if  desired.  The  bathroom 
and  this  sleeping  porch,  as  well  as  the  ter¬ 
race  below,  are  floored  with  red  cement 
marked  in  squares. 

The  second  house  is  of  shingle  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  of  one  end  is  taken  up 
with  the  recessed  porch  and  sleeping  bal¬ 
cony  above.  The  small  entrance  porch 
is  sheltered  by  a  shingled  hood  sup¬ 
ported  on  brackets,  and  small  hoods 
appear  over  each  of  the  windows  that 
are  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  also 
over  the  openings  at  the  ends  of  the 
upper  and  lower  porches.  The  roof, 
like  that  of  the  cement  house,  is  of 
ruberoid.  Used  in  the  way  indicated 
here,  this  material  makes  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  as  durable  roof,  and  is 
much  less  expensive  than  shingles  or 
slate. 

This  building  is  as  simple  in  form 
as  the  cement  house,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  story  is  quite  as  open, 
giving  the  effect  of  more  space  than  would 
seem  possible,  considering  the  size  of  the 
house.  The  living  room 
occupies  the  whole  depth 


of  the  building.  A  big  chimneypiece  isr 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  outside  walk 
the  chimney  projecting  on  both  porch  and 
balcony.  On  either  side  of  this  chimney- 
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CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE  :  VIEW 
SHOWING  ENTRANCE,  TERRACE  AND 
SLEEPING-PORCH  AT  THE  BACK. 

LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  STAIRCASE 
AND  DOOR  LEADING  TO  TERRACE. 


CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  HOUSE  WITH 
RECESSED  PORCH  AND  SLEEPING  BALCONY. 

VIEW  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  FIRE¬ 
PLACE  AND  DOORS  TO  PORCH. 


TWO  SIMPLE  CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGES 


piece  is  a  glass  door  leading  to  the 
porch,  and  windows  on  either  side 
of  these  doors  give  the  effect  of  a 
triple  group  of  windows.  Grouped 
windows  also  appear  at  either  end 
of  the  room,  so  that  it  is  well 
lighted  and  cheerful.  The  entrance 
door  opens  into  a  small  vestibule, 
which  leads  in  turn  into  a  hallway 
that  connects  the  dining  room  and 
living  room.  The  position  of  this 
hallway  is  hardly  more  than  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  staircase  opposite  the 
vestibule,  the  heavy  ceiling  beam 
that  runs  across  the  wide  opening 
of  the  living  room  and  the  posts 
that  define  the  opening  into  the 
dining  room.  The  walls  in  both  rooms  are 
wainscoted  to  the  height  of  the  frieze  with 
V-jointed  boards,  and  the  frames  of  doors 
and  windows  are  so  planned  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  merely  to  emphasize  the  construction 
of  the  wainscot. 

The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  and  of 
the  bedrooms,  closets  and  bathroom  on  the 
second  story,  are  quite  as  compact  and  con¬ 
venient  as  they  are  in  the  cement  house, 
and  the  upper  balcony  provides  a  com¬ 
modious  sleeping  porch. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unpretentious 
than  either  one  of  these  cottages,  and  yet 
in  each  design  there  is  the  impression  of 
marked  individuality,  and  their  very  plain- 


will  be  noticed  that  there  are  no  projections 
and  no  applied  ornament  to  rot  away  and 
crumble  under  the  action  of  the  weather. 
The  construction  offers  no  opportunity  for 
deterioration,  because  everything  is  exposed 
and  made  as  solidly  as  possible.  The 
arrangement  of  the  interiors  expresses  the 
same  idea  of  exceeding  plainness  that  yet 
is  interesting  and  dignified.  Rich  color  is 
given  by  the  presence  of  much  wood,  and 
the  high  wainscotings  assure  a  warm. 


CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED 
HOUSE. 


Porch 
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ness  redeems  them  from 
any  suggestion  of  triviality, 
well  constructed  there  is  no 


If  they  are 
reason  why 
they  should  not  last  for  generations,  with 
very  little  cost  in  the  way  of  repairs.  It 


friendly,  substantial  feeling  in  the 
living  rooms, — a  feeling  which  is 
inherent  in  them  before  any  fur¬ 
nishings  are  put  in.  Also,  the 
flooding  of  these  rooms  with  light 
from  the  many  windows  gives 
them  a  wholesome  cheerfulness 
that  is  never  to  be  found  in  a 
room  where  the  sun  cannot  come. 
Were  it  not  for  the  mellow  color 
of  the  wood,  which  seems  to  have 
the  property  of  absorbing  light 
and  radiating  it  again  in  a  soft 
glow,  there  might  be  almost  too 
much  light  in  rooms  so  surround¬ 
ed  with  windows.  But  the  wood 
gives  to  the  whole  room  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  mellow  autumn 
afternoon,  and  the  free  view  of 
the  outdoors  is  so  essentially  a 
part  of  the  whole  character  of  the 
floor  ^Quse  that  it  would  all  be  changed  if  the 
PLAN  sky  and  the  trees  were  shut  out  as  being 
alien  to  the  life  carried  on  indoors.  There 
is  a  kind  of  plainness  that  is  barren  and 
cries  out  for  relief,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  plainness  that  is  restful. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OE  PROGRES¬ 
SIVE  ARCHITECTURE  FROM 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST:  BY 
HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 

O  many  beautiful  and  unusual  designs 
for  houses  come  to  us  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  West  were  the  only  home 
of  the  new  American  architecture.  It  is 
perhaps  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  for 
the  true  Westerner  is  a  practical  soul,  and 
ever  open  to  suggestions  from  any  quarter 
which  promise  to  increase  his  comfort  and 
gratify  his  sense  of  beauty.  Furthermore, 
the  Californian  has  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions  in  building  the  kind  of  house  that 
seems  to  him  most  suitable  for  the  climate 
and  surroundings  of  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Therefore,  he  either  builds  it  of  con¬ 
crete,  in  which  case  it  takes  naturally  a 
form  resembling  that  of  the  old  missions; 
or  he  builds  it  of  wood,  and  here  we  get  the 
influence  of  the  Orient,  especially  of  Japan. 
This  does  not  mean  that  both  types  of 
houses  are  not  entirely  modern  and  distinc¬ 
tively  American,  only  that  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  which  created  the  older  forms  of 
building  have  been  met  with  equal  direct¬ 
ness  in  the  new. 

Therefore  the  bungalow  shown  here  re¬ 
minds  one  distinctly  of  the  Japanese  group¬ 
ing  of  irregular  roof  lines,  and  also  of  the 
Japanese  use  of  timbers.  Yet  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  feature  which  one  could  point  out  as 
being  derived  from  the  Japanese.  The  re¬ 
semblance  comes  rather  from  the  same  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  decorative  possibilities  of 
wood  as  a  building  material,  and  of  the 
modifications  that  present  themselves  nat¬ 
urally  when  the  wood  is  combined  with  the 


BUNGALOW  OWNED  BY  MR.  E.  A.  WEBBER,  OF  LOS 

ANGELES  :  DESIGNED  BY  MR.  ALFRED  HEINE  MAN. 

rough  cement  blocks  and  pillars  of  a  part 
of  the  construction.  Both  the  shingles  and 
the  heavy  timbers  are  of  redwood,  the  rich 
red  brown  tone  of  the  oiled  wood  contrast¬ 
ing  pleasantly  with  the  deep  biscuit  color  of 
the  concrete.  The  decorative  use  of  wood 
is  shown  in  marked  degree  in  the  fence 
which  extends  from  the  back  of  the  house 
to  the  stable.  The  device  of  wide  boards 
of  alternate  length,  set  close  together  and 
capped  with  a  heavy  square  rail,  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  the  individual  effect  of  such  a  fence 
is  amazing,  and  sets  us  to  wondering  why 
most  of  these  high  screening  fences  are  so 
irredeemably  ugly  when  it  is  such  an  easy 
matter  to  make  them  beautiful. 

This  bungalow,  which  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Heineman,  a  Los  Angeles  archi¬ 
tect,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Webber,  of 
Los  Angeles,  shows  the  result  of  close  sym¬ 
pathy  and  clear  understanding  between  the 
architect  and  the  owner.  It  contains  eight 
rooms,  with  a  bathroom,  screen  porch,  large 
upper  screen  bedroom,  front  veranda,  patio, 
cellar  and  furnace  room,  and  being  on  one 
floor  it  naturally  spreads  over  a  fair  amount 
of  ground.  It  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  a 
building  to  be  put  up  on  a  narrow  city  lot, 
for  in  addition  to  covering  a  reasonable 
area  of  ground  itself,  it  absolutely  de¬ 
mands  to  be  set  in  an  ample  space  of  grass 
and  shrubbery,  or  much  of  its  charm  would 
be  hidden. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the 
house  is  that  which  marks  it  as  belonging 
to  a  warm,  sunshiny  climate, — the  patio  on 
the  south  side.  This  is  put  to  precisely  the 
same  use  as  it  was  in  the  old  Spanish  days ; 
that  is,  much  of  the  family  life  is  carried  on 
out  there,  the  place  being  made  charming 
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vivid  idea  of  the  rooms  and  their  relation 
to  one  another  may  be  seen  in  the  repro¬ 
ductions  from  photographs  of  the  interior. 
Although  this  house  is  distinctly  a  bunga¬ 


patio  in  mr.  webber’s  bungalow. 


low,  there  is  nothing  crude  about  its  finish 
or  construction,  either  inside  or  out.  The 
woodwork  of  the  interior  is  all  of  redwood, 
finished  so  that  the  satiny  surface  and  beau¬ 
tiful  color  effects  are  given  their  full  value. 
The  beams  which  span  the  ceilings  of  the 
living  room,  dining  room  and  den  are  all 
boxed,  as  are  the  massive  square  posts  that 
appear  in  the  open¬ 
ings  between  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  den  and 
also  between  the  din¬ 
ing  room  and  break¬ 
fast  room. 

A  particularly 
charming  effect  is 
given  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  tiled 
chimneypiece  in  the 
living  room.  This  is, 
low,  broad  and  gen¬ 
erous  looking,  and  the 
bookcases  on  either 
side,  with  the  leaded' 
glass  windows  above,, 
form  a  part  of  the 
structure  which  is 
treated  as  a  whole 
and  fills  the  entire 
end  of  the  room.  Leaded  glass,  in  beautiful 
landscape  designs  and  harmonious  coloring, 
is  used  with  admirable  effect  in  the  win¬ 
dows  above  the  piano  and  fireplace,  and  also 
in  the  glass  doors  of  the  buffet  and  book- 


with  rough,  comfort¬ 
able  furniture  that 
can  stand  exposure  to 
the  weather,  and  with 
pots  and  hanging 
baskets  of  palms, 
ferns  and  flowering 
plants.  A  small  open 
space  between  the 
pavement  and  wall  of 
the  house  allows  for 
a  flower  bed,  so  that 
all  the  plants  are 
growing  and  healthy. 

At  night  the  place  is 
lighted  with  lanterns 
of  hammered  glass 
that  hang  in  wrought- 
iron  frames  from  the 
cross-beams  of  the 
pergola.  The  vines, 
which  will  ultimately 
clamber  all  over  this  pergola,  have  been 
planted  so  recently  that  they  have  barely 
reached  to  the  top  of  the  pillars,  but  when 
they  attain  their  growth,  as  they  will  do 
within  a  marvelously  short  time,  the  last 
touch  of  beauty  will  have  been  added  to 
this  pleasant  outdoor  retreat.  The  admi¬ 
rable  arrangement  of  the  bungalow  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  floor  plan,  but  a  more 


LIVING  ROOM,  LOOKING  INTO  DEN. 
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LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  FIREPLACE. 


cases.  The  den,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
living  room,  is  treated  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  larger  room,  save  that  its  walls 
are  wholly  paneled  with  wood,  and  in  a  re¬ 
cess  at  one  side  of  the  window  is  built  a 
wall  bed  which  can  be  let  down  when  neces¬ 
sary,  converting  the  room  into  an  additional 
bedroom  to  be  used  when  the  house  is  full. 
The  opening  into  the  dining  room  is  so  wide 
that  it  also  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  living 
room.  The  ceiling 
differs  from  that  of 
the  other  room  in 
that  it  runs  up  to  a 
slight  peak  where  a 
massive  girder  af¬ 
fords  support  for  the 
cross  -  beams.  The 
walls  of  this  room 
are  paneled  with  red¬ 
wood  to  the  height  of 
the  plate  rail,  and  the 
wall  space  above  is 
covered  with  tapestry 
paper  in  a  low-toned 
forest  design.  The 
large  buffet  is  built 
in,  and  with  the  china 
closet  above,  extends 
to  the  ceiling. 

Just  off  the  dining 
room  is  a  small  breakfast  room  which,  with 
its  wide  bay  window,  is  hardly  more  than  a 
very  large  window  nook  that  is  flooded  with 
sunshine  in  the  morning,  and  is  a  delightful 
place  for  breakfast.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
supplementary  dining  room  when  enter- 


plete  and  delicate  that  the  house  affords  an 
admirable  setting  for  Oriental  rtf^s. 

Plenty  of  outdoor  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  afforded  because  a  screen  porch 
opens  from  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and  up- 


tainments  are  given. 

The  same  taste 
that  ruled  the  build¬ 
ing  and  decorating  of 
this  house  also  di¬ 
rected  its  furnishing, 
so  that  the  furniture 
falls  readily  into 
place  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  scheme  of 
things,  and  harmo¬ 
nizes  completely  with 
the  woodwork  and 
the  whole  style  of 
construction.  It  is 
not  often  that  one 
sees  this  because,  al¬ 
though  people  may 
build  an  entirely  new 
house,  they  usually  go  into  it  laden  with 
possessions  which  are  dear  to  them,  but 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  harmonize  with 
the  structural  scheme  of  a  modern  bunga¬ 
low.  In  this  case,  however,  the  furniture 
might  have  been  chosen  with  a  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  house.  Even  the  Turkish 
rugs,  ordinarily  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  slightly  rugged  effect  that  usually  pre¬ 
vails  in  a  bungalow,  are  quite  at  home  here, 
because  the  whole  interior  finish  is  so  com¬ 
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stairs  is  a  large  screen  room  which  gives 
ample  accommodation  to  all  who  care  to 
sleep  out-of-doors.  This  upstairs  screen 
room  is  not  only  a  convenience,  but  its  pres¬ 
ence  adds  much  to  the  exterior  beauty  of 
the  house,  as  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  a  slight 
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bungalow  which  was  planned  and  built 
under  his  own  direction  and  for  his  own 
use  at  Kenwood,  in  northern  California. 
The  house  was  finished  last  year,  but  there 
are  no  photographs  of  it  and  none  will  be 

FLOOR  PLAN  OF  MR.  WEBBER’S 
BUNGALOW,  SHOWING  SCREEN 
ROOM  AND  PORCH. 


which  breaks  the  roof 
line  very  pleasantly,  and 
has  the  effect  of  crown¬ 
ing  the  whole  building. 

Provision  for  outdoor 
sleeping  has  come  to  be 
as  much  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  East  as  it 
is  in  the  West,  and  this  screen  room  would 
be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  Eastern 
climate,  because  the  widely  overhanging 
roof  affords  plenty  of  shelter  even  from 
driving  storms.  Also  in  an  Eastern  climate 
it  might  be  advisable  to  transform  the  patio 
into  a  sunroom  by  the  addition  of  a  glass 
roof  and  a  front  wall  of  glass  in  place  of 
the  pergola  and  pillars.  With  a  southern 
exposure  this  would  mean  a  delightful  sun- 
room  and  conservatory,  especially  in  winter, 
as  if  would  get  all  the  sunshine  there  is 
and  would  also  be  sheltered  from  cold  and 
wind  by  the  walls  of  the  house.  If  the 
glass  roof  gave  too  much  light  the  open 
space  could,  of  course,  be  roofed  over  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

A  BUNGALOW  BUILT  BY  AN 
EASTERN  MAN  FOR  HIS  OWN 
USE  ON  A  CALIFORNIA  RANCH 

SO  many  of  our  best  examples  of 
bungalow  construction  come  from 
California,  which  seems  to  be  the 
natural  home  in  this  country  for 
such  hot  climate  dwellings,  that  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  when  an  Eastern  man  wants 
to  build  a  bungalow  after  his  own  ideas,  he 
goes  out  there  to  do  it.  We  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Newcomb,  Jr.,  of 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  plans  and  elevations  of  a  five-room 


made  until  the.  owner  goes  out  there  this 
year,  so  we  are  giving  the  plans  alone  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  as  the  house  is 
so  compactly  and  conveniently  designed 
that  the  plans  are  of  value  as  suggestions  to 
others. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bungalow  complete 
cost  only  $2,000,  although  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to 
build  it  in  the  East,  as  the  prices  of  both 
material  and  labor  are  higher  here.  It  was 
specially  planned  to  do  away  with  the  usual 
drawback  of  the  bungalow  style  of  dwell¬ 
ing-dark  rooms,  for  as  a  rule  the  wide 
verandas,  which  are  the  greatest  charm  of 
this  type  of  house,  mean  that  the  interior 
is  very  dark.  Of  course,  in  a  hot,  sunny 
climate  this  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  shade 
is  eagerly  sought  for  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  the  East  it  forms 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  bunga¬ 
low  in  the  minds  of  many  who  would  other¬ 
wise  find  this  kind  of  house  most  attractive. 

As  the  floor  plan  shows,  Mr.  Newcomb’s 
bungalow  is  built  somewhat  in  the  Spanish 
style,  with  a  patio  in  front  and  a  large 
square  porch  at  the  back.  This  rear  porch, 
which  opens  from  the  dining  room,  is 
screened  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  an  out¬ 
door  dining  room  if  desired,  and  also  for 
a  sleeping  porch  at  night.  A  wide  terrace 
extends  across  the  whole  front  of  the  house 
and  around  one  corner,  and  a  large  pergola 
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covers  this  terrace  in  the  center,  extending 
across  the  full  width  of  the  patio,  to  which 
it  forms  an  effective  entrance. 

The  bungalow  is  built  on  a  knoll  which 
slopes  away  to  a  small  stream  in  front.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  stream  is  a  country 
road,  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the 
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house.  A  private  road  leads  up  to  the 
bungalow  from  the  main  road,  and  this  is 
bordered  with  a  hedge,  so  that  from  the 
main  road  the  place  has  a  charming  shel¬ 
tered  look,  as  the  low  building  appears  to 
nestle  in  a  luxuriant  mass  of  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

The  living  room  is  of  ample  size 
for  the  needs  of  the  family,  and 
appears  much  larger  than  it  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  front  end,  looking 
out  upon  the  terrace  and  the 
patio,  is  almost  solid  glass.  In  addition  to 
this,  double  French  doors  open  to  the  patio 
and  a  broad  archway  connects  the  room 
with  the  dining  room.  The  interior  finish 
of  the  living  room  is  very  interesting.  The 
studding,  which  is  all  surfaced  and  very 
carefully  finished,  is  left  revealed.  Before 
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room  of  the  bungalow.  It  is  wainscoted  to 
a  height  of  six  feet  with  Oregon  pine,  like 
that  used  in  the  living  room.  The  studding 
is  not  revealed  in  the  dining  room,  but  the 
joints  of  the  wainscot  are  battened  with 
three-inch  strips.  Above  the  plate  shelf 
the  walls  are  plastered  and  tinted,  and  the 
ceilings  in  both  rooms  are  beamed.  An 
unusual  and  very  convenient  contrivance 
in  the  dining  room  is  a  disappearing  bed, 
which  slides  under  the  floor  of  the  closet 
in  the  rear  bedroom.  This  bed  is 
covered  in  the  daytime  by  a  false 
front  elevation  of  bungalow,  drawer  front  which  makes  the 
lower  part  of  a  built-in  desk.  A  device 


which  gives  an  extra  bed  that  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  daytime  is  one  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  every  owner  of  a  bungalow. 
A  double  French  window  leads  to  the  back 


damage. 


LEFT  ELEVATION  OF  BUNGALOW. 

the  exterior  siding  was  put  on  the  walls 
were  ceiled  with  slash  grain  Oregon  pine, 
also  surfaced,  so  that  they  have  a  paneled 
effect  that  is  charming.  The  window  sills 
and  caps  are  heavy,  and  the  massive  fire¬ 
place  and  chimney  are  built  up  on  a  con¬ 
crete  foundation  with  basalt  paving  blocks, 
which  are  admirable  when  used  in 
this  way  and  are  very  inexpensive. 

A  large  panel  of  red  sandstone  is 
set  in  above  a  heavy  rustic  plank 
mantel,  making  an  interesting 
chimneypiece  at  comparatively 
small  cost. 

The  dining  room  is  the  central 
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porch,  and  two  more  open  upon  the  patio, 
and  as  these  always  stand  open  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  the  dining  room,  like  the  living 
room,  seems  a  part  of  out-of-doors. 

From  the  dining  room  one  steps  into  a 
small  hall  which  leads  to  both  bedrooms 
and  to  the  bathroom.  The  bedrooms  are 
finished  in  hard  wall  plaster  with  white 
enameled  woodwork,  and  the 
bathroom  is  finished  in  hard 
waterproof  plaster  marked  as 
tiles  and  enameled,  so  that  it  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  tiles. 
The  floor  slopes  from  all  sides  to 


a  drain  under  the  tub,  and  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  imported  red  cement,  smooth 
finished,  which  is  attractive  and  thoroughly 
waterproof.  This  arrangement  is  Mr.  New¬ 
comb’s  own  idea,  as  he  wishes  to  be  able  to 
turn  the  hose  into  the  bathroom  without 


REAR  ELEVATION  OF  BUNGALOW. 
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The  kitchen,  which  in  a  house  of  this 
kind  is  one  of  the  most  important  rooms, 
is  designed  with  the  special  idea  of  mini¬ 
mizing  the  housework.  The  sink  and  drain- 


board  take  up  one  entire  end  of  the  room, 
and  along  this  side  are  four  sliding  win¬ 
dows.  Opening  from  the  kitchen  is  a  large 
pantry  with  a  sliding  door,  and  in  this 
pantry  are  the  necessary  cupboards,  shelves, 
flour  bins,  work  boards  and  cold  closet, 
so  that  all  the  work  of  cooking  can  be 
done  in  this  room.  The  outer  door  of  the 
kitchen  leads  to  a  small  screened  porch  on 
which  are  two  set  tubs.  Under  the  kitchen 
is  a  large  cemented  cellar  with  a  hatch  from 
the  outside.  The  cold  closet  in  the  pantry 
is  connected  by  a  dumbwaiter  with  a  like 
closet  in  the  cellar.  A  room  for  the  servant 
and  a  storeroom  for  wood  are  provided  in 
a  separate  building  just  back  of  the  house. 


woodwork  in  the  living  room  and  dining 
room  is  stained  dark  and  waxed,  but  the 


woodwork  in  the  kitchen  is  left  in  the 
natural  color  and  finished  with  spar  var¬ 
nish  so  that  it  can  be  washed. 

The  exterior  of  the  bungalow  is  sided  with 
wide  redwood  boards,  split  and  lapped  like 
clapboards.  A  heavy  building  paper  was 
put  under  the  siding  and  between  the  double 
floors,  so  that  the  walls  are  sufficiently  thick 
and  warm.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
stained  a  dark  brown,  and  the  shingled  roof 
is  mossy  green.  The  bungalow  is  wired 
throughout  for  electric  lights,  and  the 
sewage  is  taken  care  of  in  a  septic  tank. 
The  patio  and  back  porch  are  both  floored 
with  red  brick,  and  the  pergola  is  made  of 
rough  redwood  logs. 

This  bungalow,  of  course,  was  specially 
planned  for  the  requirements  of  California 
ranch  life,  and  some  changes  would  have 


it  is,  the  cellar  is  large  enough  to  permit  the 
installation  of  a  hot  water  heater,  and  a 
concrete  foundation  is  built  under  the  entire 
house  so  that  the  mud  sills  rest  on  this, 
leaving  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  or  more 
under  the  building. 

THE  TWELVE  BEST  PEREN¬ 
NIALS  FOR  THE  MODEST 
HOME:  BY  ADELINE  THAYER 
THOMSON 

HE  many  advantages  of  hardy  plants 
over  the  more  tender  annual  varieties 
have  been  so  fully  and  convincingly 
set  forth  by  our  leading  floral  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  that  perennials  are  recog¬ 
nized  today  as  being  the  most  satisfactory 
for  the  permanent  home.  So  much  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  “massed  planting,” 
“naturalizing  by  the  thousands,”  “stocking 
the  yard  with  hardy  plants,”  “harmonious 
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color  combinations,”  etc.,  that  the  modest 
property  owner  is  apt  to  gather  the  im¬ 
pression  that  perennials  must  be  planted  in 
quantities  to  be  satisfactory,  and  because 
but  a  few  varieties  can  be  afforded,  defers 
planting  them  from  year  to  year.  A  great 
deal  of  satisfaction,  however,  may  be  had 
from  a  dozen  well-chosen  hardy  plants,  and 
delayed  planting  means  only  wasting  pre¬ 
cious  time,  for  within  two  years  these  same 
perennials  may  be  divided,  and  one’s  stock 
increased  at  least  fourfold. 

Long  printed  lists  of  plants  are  always 
confusing  to  the  amateur,  and  if  one  is 
limited  to  the  choosing  of  but  a  few  vari¬ 
eties,  unless  there  is  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  different  perennials,  it  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  know  which  are  best  adapted  for  the 
home  yard. 

As  an  aid  to  the  amateur,  the  following 
hardy  plants  have  been  carefully  selected 
from  the  host  of  varieties  as  the  twelve  best 
perennials  for  general  use, — the  choice  be¬ 
ing  based  upon  a  standard  of  extreme  hardi¬ 
ness,  beauty  of  form  and  color,  adaptability 
to  different  soils  and  locations,  and  varying 
seasons  of  bloom  that  will  insure  a  con¬ 
tinued  floral  display  from  spring  until  fall. 

The  hepatica  is  the  best  hardy  variety  for 
early  spring  blooming.  At  the  very  threshold 
of  April,  when  the  other  perennials  are  only 
beginning  to  push  their  way  through  the  dry 
leaves  of  winter,  this  plant  unfolds  its  har¬ 
vest  of  delicate  blossoms,  and  for  three 
weeks  or  more  it  is  easily  queen  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  hepatica  thrives  luxuriantly  in 
sun  or  shade,  and  increases  rapidly  by  self 
sowing.  Its  height  is  six  inches. 

The  columbine, — that  old,  old  favorite, — 
still  possesses  the  characteristics  that  make 
it  invaluable.  This  plant  is  among  the 
hardiest  in  cultivation,  thrives  in  sun  or 
shade,  and  is  entirely  free  from  insect  pests. 
The  nodding,  bell-shaped  blossoms  are  very 
attractive  and  appear  generously  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  May.  It  grows  one  foot 
high. 

The  German  iris  is  a  highly  decorative 
variety  that  grows  two  feet  high  and  adapts 
itself  readily  to  all  planting  effects.  The 
flowers  unfold  in  May  and  are  large  and 
exquisitely  formed.  Varieties  may  be  had 
in  colors  shading  from  the  purest  of  white 
through  many  different  tints  of  yellow, 
brown  and  purple.  The  iris  increases  rap¬ 
idly,  but  resents  disturbance  to  its  roots 
any  time  but  in  the  fall. 

The  delphinium  is  the  most  conspicuous 
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plant  among  all  June-blooming  varieties. 
The  azure  blue  flower  spikes  are  borne  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  and  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  brilliant  effect  than  this 
plant  presents  when  in  flower.  It  will  blos¬ 
som  again  in  the  fall  if  the  flowering  stalk 
is  cut  down  immediately  after  its  beauty 
has  faded — an  advantage  which  few  per¬ 
ennials  possess. 

The  soft,  silvery  foliage  of  the  hardy 
pink,  which  grows  one  foot  high,  makes  it 
an  effective  plant  at  all  times.  It  blooms 
profusely,  however,  and  during  the  month 
of  June  is  loaded  with  a  mass  of  attractive 
flowers  that  fill  the  air  with  a  rich,  spicy 
perfume.  Stock  is  readily  multiplied  by 
cuttings  made  in  the  early  spring,  for  at  this 
time  they  root  most  easily  if  planted  in  a 
shady  location  and  carefully  watered. 

The  Oriental  poppy  is  the  most  gorgeous 
plant  among  the  perennials.  The  flowers 
are  unusually  large  and  glowing  red  in 
color,  while  the  petals  are  fantastically 
blotched  with  markings  of  black.  The 
plant  flowers  in  June  and  always  attracts 
great  admiration.  The  stock  may  be  in¬ 
creased  quickly  by  cutting  the  root  into 
pieces,  and  each  part  will  form  a  new  plant. 
This  work  should  be  done  immediately  after 
flowering,  and  the  new  plants  rooted  in  the 
shade.  It  grows  two  feet  high. 

Pyrethrum  is  another  perennial  which 
flowers  in  June.  The  blossoms  are  daisy¬ 
like  in  form,  but  they  possess  a  range  of 
color  unknown  to  that  variety.  The  un¬ 
usually  graceful  foliage  makes  the  plant 
attractive  during  the  growing  season. 

Coreopsis  (lanceolata)  scatters  cheer  and 
brightness  throughout  the  months  of  July 
and  August  with  a  host  of  orange-colored 
blossoms.  It  is  a  thrifty  variety,  multiplies 
amazingly,  and  reaches  a  height  of  two  feet. 

Platycodon  flowers  in  July,  and  it  is  an 
invaluable  plant.  The  blossoms  are  bell¬ 
shaped,  white  or  blue  in  color,  and  are  borne 
profusely. 

Lobelia  is  a  close  rival  of  the  Oriental 
poppy  in  brilliancy  of  color  and  decorative 
effect.  In  August  the  flowers  form  dense 
heads  of  bloom  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
long,  and  are  a  rich,  glowing  crimson.  A 
single  plant  will  often  send  up  six  or  eight 
stalks  of  these  brilliant  spikes. 

The  Japanese  anemone  is  an  exquisite 
variety,  and  its  delicate  pink  and  white 
flowers  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
cultivation.  This  plant  blossoms  in  Sep- 
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tember,  and  flourishes  until  frost.  Height, 
one  foot. 

The  pompon  chrysanthemum  braves  the 
cold,  chilling  winds  of  November,  and 
thrives  until  severe  freezing  weather.  No 
collection  of  perennials  would  be  complete 
without  this  variety,  which  reaches  only  two 
feet  in  height. 

The  foregoing  collection  of  perennials 
means  an  outlay  of  about  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  No  other  investment  could  give  more 
real  pleasure,  or  pay  a  higher  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  for  once  planted  perennials  thrive  a 
lifetime,  and  with  the  passing  years  they  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  and  in  added  charm. 

SOME  PRIMITIVE  CRAFTS¬ 
MEN  IN  MEXICO:  BY  VERONA 
GRANVILLE 

ILVER  has  been  the  favorite  metal 
of  nearly  all  primitive  craftsmen 
who  work  for  beauty’s  sake.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Latin  races, 
and  their  descendants  in  Mexico  of  to¬ 
day  are  among  the  most  skilled  workmen 
in  the  world.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
watch  a  native  platero  at  work  in  his 
quiet  little  shop  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  where  few  strangers  penetrate,  and 
away  from  the  tourists’  demand  for  the 
gaudy  cut-out  jewelry  made  from  Mexi¬ 
can  coins;  the  hideous  belts,  bracelets 
and  watch  fobs,  and  cheap  brooches  of 
butterfly  and  lizard  designs,  much  of  the 
latter  coming  from  Italian  and  German 
factories. 

I  have  in  mind  a  little  old  half-Mexi¬ 
can,  half-Indian,  and  his  tiny  shop  in  a 
side  street  in  Guanajuato,  where  more 
than  ten  years  ago  there  was  only  a 
local  supply  for  silver  ornaments,  and  the 
primitive  workers  depicted  with  an  aston¬ 
ishing  grasp  of  intimate  detail  only  such 
objects  and  scenes  as  they  were  familiar 
with  in  daily  life. 

One  day  while  sitting  on  a  rickety 
bench  by  the  side  of  the  patient  old  man. 
he  told  me  his  story  with  much  naivete  and 
charm. 

“I  was  born,”  he  said,  “in  the  great 
patio  of  the  Valenciana  mine,  the  great¬ 
est  but  one  in  the  world,  only  the 
Potosi  mine  of  Bolivia  showing  a  greater 
record  in  adding  to  the  world’s  supply 
of  silver.  My  father  was  killed  when  the 
great  octagonal  shaft  of  the  Valenciana 


was  flooded.  My  mother  worked  as  an  ore 
sorter  in  the  patio.  She  was  of  pure  In¬ 
dian  blood.  I  suppose  that  I  inherited  my 
love  for  silver  ornaments  from  her.  She 
always  wore  beautifully  chased  silver 
earrings  and  bracelets,  and  she  con¬ 
stantly  bought  more,  although  we  were 
very  poor,  and  often  there  was  a  lack 
of  tortillas  and  frijoles.  When  my 
mother  died,  her  little  store  of  jewelry 
was  mine.  Here  they  are.  I  will  never 
part  with  them.  They  are  a  source  of 
constant  inspiration.” 

He  showed  me  a  little  carved  cedar 
box,  full  of  silver  trinkets,  among  them 
an  especially  beautiful  little  figure  of  an 
ore  carrier,  with  a  basket  held  by  a  leather 
strap  from  his  forehead.  “I  made  it,”  the 
old  man  said.  “You  may  see  the  same 
young  peon  at  the  Cardones  mine.” 

A  few  days  later  I  photographed  the 
Indian  model  for  the  little  ornament,  as 
well  as  an  old  water  carrier,  of  whom 
the  platero  had  a  statuette  in  clay. 

“I  was  employed  for  several  years 


OLD  MEXICAN  WATER  CARRIER  :  A  MODEL 
FOR  THE  MEXICAN  SILVERSMITH. 

about  the  assay  office  of  the  great  mine,” 
the  platero  went  on;  and,  quite  unblush- 
ingly,  he  said:  “l  stole  many  of  the 
beads  as  they  came  from  the  cupels,  and 
often  bits  of  silver  wire.  I  learned  as¬ 
saying,  and  when  my  knowledge  of  an- 
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A  MEXICAN  ORE  CARRIER:  MODEL 
FOR  THE  MEXICAN  SILVERSMITH. 

nealing  silver,  drawing  wire,  and  other 
work  became  sufficient  to  set  up  a  shop 
of  my  own  I  came  here;  and  here  I  have 
worked  for  thirty-two  years.  No  master 
has  taught  me  anything.  It  is  a  heaven¬ 
sent  occupation.  I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  any  other,  although  the  profits  are 
meager.” 

I  bought  four  of  his  silver  thimblfes, 
with  agate,  onyx  and  jasper  tops.  Tech¬ 
nically  and  artistically  the  work  is  de¬ 
lightful,  with  curiously  carved  and  intri¬ 
cate  designs  of  flowers  and  birds.  He 
afterward  made  for  me  a  set  of  six  tea¬ 
spoons,  representing  the  various  classes 
of  work  performed  about  a  mine.  There 
were  Indians  driving  wood,  and  ore- 
laden  burdens;  ore  sorters  in  the  great 
patio,  ore  bearers  struggling  up  the 
“chicken  ladders”  from  a  depth  of  1,500 
to  2,000  feet  with  200  pounds  of  ore  on 
their  backs,  skilfully  etched  mules  at 
work  in  the  arrastras,  and  realistic  pic¬ 
tures  of  rich,  pompous  old  Don  mine 
owners. 

The  little  old  man  himself  went  with 
me  to  the  splendid  mansion  of  Senor  Al¬ 
cazar,  a  wealthy  Spaniard,  who  has  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  complete  collection  of 
curios  in  Mexico.  There  are  more  than 
800  gold  and  silver  watches,  200  Spanish 
fans  of  lace  and  gold  and  ivory;  scores 
of  curiously  wrought  old  candlesticks  in 
silver,  copper,  brass  and  bell  metal, 
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carved  rosaries,  crosses  and  antique  sil¬ 
ver  and  gilt  plate,  old  china  and  embroid¬ 
eries,  books  and  pictures,  but  to  the  old 
platero  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
collection  were  the  splendid  hand-wrought 
silver  stirrups,  saddle  and  bridle  ornaments. 

“We  Mexicans,  like  the  Spaniards,” 
said  the  little  platero,  “love  nothing  so 
much  as  a  splendidly  caparisoned  horse; 
and,  oh,  but  it  was  a  great  sight  in  the 
old  times  to  see  from  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  caballeros  mounted  on  high-step¬ 
ping  horses,  on  fiesta  days,  with  hand¬ 
some  charro  suits  of  terra-cotta  colored 
leather,  trimmed  with  chased  silver  but¬ 
tons,  tassels  and  braid.  And  the  saddles 
and  bridles  were  heavy  with  silver  trap¬ 
pings;  and  all  of  the  caballeros  vied  with 
one  another,  especially  in  the  choice  of 
their .  stirrups.  This  pair,”  and  he  lov¬ 
ingly  touched  those  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  photograph,  “was  made  in 
Guanajuato,  by  a  famous  platero  of  pure 
Indian  blood.  They  are  among  the 
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MEXICAN  CABALLERO  WITH 

SILVER  SADDLE  TRAPPINGS. 

heaviest  I  have  ever  seen,  each  one 
weighing  forty  pounds.  The  silver  came 
from  the  great  Valenciana  mine. 

“All  beautiful  work  is  of  the  mind,  the 
cunning  hand  being  but  a  servant.  All 
great  plateros,  too,  are  their  own  de- 
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signers ;  there  are  no  specialists  among 
us  yet,  thank  heaven,  as  among  modern 
silversmiths.  We  think,  think;  observe, 
observe,  sometimes  pondering  for  weeks 
over  a  suitable  design  for  a  pair  of  stir¬ 
rups  and  the  decorations  for  a  saddle ; 
then  all  in  a  flash  comes  the  inspiration, 
and  the  work  is  quickly  accomplished, 
while  every  detail  is  fresh  in  the  mind. 


OLD  MEXICAN  STIRRUPS,  SHOWING  THE  CRAFTS¬ 
MANSHIP  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  SILVERSMITH. 


I  always  work  the  same  way,  and  never 
alter  the  pattern  which  is  accurately  im¬ 
pressed  here,”  and  he  struck  his  low, 
wrinkled  forehead.  “This  chain,  this 
rosary  and  this  thimble  with  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia  pearls  I  made  in  a  week,  although 
their  designs  had  cost  me  many  days  of 
serious  thought.”  He  showed  me  his 
handiwork  eagerly,  and  was  gratified  at 
my  praise,  for  nothing  from  the  hands 
of  famous  Spanish  plater  os  could  excel 
the  patiently  chased  saddle  trappings  and 
the  bridle  decorations  in  the  famous  Al¬ 
cazar  collection. 

In  Mexico  today  but  little  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  work  is  left,  and  practically  none  is 
being  made.  The  tourist  wants  too  much 
for  too  little  to  make  possible  the  trans¬ 
muting  of  rare  imagination  through  deft 
craftsmanship  into  a  work  of  art.  The  sou¬ 
venir  craze  has  killed  the  desire,  even  the 
capacity,  for  skilled  labor  among  the  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  Southwest.  New  designs  are 
no  longer  to  be  secured,  and  the  old  ones 
are  imitated  by  the  unintelligent  workmen 
so  heedlessly  that  the  very  beauty  of  the 
original  thought  has  vanished. 


WHAT  THE  MOTOR  CAR  HAS 
DONE  TO  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN 
FRANCE 

RANCE  is  of  all  countries  the  most 
conservative,  for  the  people  who  have 
the  secret  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  are  in 
no  haste  to  lose  it.  I  used  to  think  that  the 
blue  blouse  of  the  men  and  the  white  cap 
of  the  women  might  pass  for  symbols  of 
constancy  or  conservatism,  so  sure  was  I 
that  the  pleasant  things  they  stood  for 
would  resist  all  change.  Summer  after 
summer  I  would  return  to  the  charming, 
well-ordered  town,  the  friendly,  comfort¬ 
able  inn,  the  courteous  people,  the  joyous 
feasts,  to  find  them  as  I  had  left  them. 
But  when  I  return  now,  I  come  everywhere 
upon  the  trail  of  the  innovator.  France  I 
do  believe  has  changed  more  in  the  last 
few  years  than  in  the  whole  century  before, 
and  one  of  the  most  immediate  causes  of 
the  change  is  the  motorist.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  motor  car  has  restored  the  romance 
of  travel ;  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
motorist  has  destroyed  it  forever.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago — I  have  not  forgotten 
— Ruskin  was  saying  the  same  thing  of  the 
cyclist.  But  the  cycle  brought  back  free¬ 
dom  to  the  traveler  without  demoralizing 
the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 

.  .  .  To  be  a  cyclist  was  not  to  be  a 

millionaire.  But  to  motor  means  money, 
and  money  recognizes  only  one  standard  of 
comfort  and  insists  upon  maintaining  it. 
The  cyclist  took  things  as  he  found  them, 
asking  of  his  Touring  Club  only  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  life  for  him  as  he  rode ;  the 
motorist  will  have  nothing  remain  as  it  is, 
but  clamors  for  the  latest  fashions  in 
plumbing  and  upholstery,  and  for  his  own 
hours,  and  his  own  menu,  his  own  table  at 
meals,  and  he  raises  the  scale  of  living  as 
he  goes.  .  .  .  He  dees  not  know  that  it 
is  just  in  the  old-fashioned  inn  he  disdains 
that  the  traveler  who  does  know  is  sure  of 
an  excellent  dinner  and  a  good  bottle  of 
wine,  a  comfortable  bed  at  night  and,  most 
likely,  a  cheerful  landlady  and  gay  talk  at 
the  table  d’hote. 

The  motor  gives  to  the  traveler  who  can 
afford  it  the  opportunity  to  see  the  world 
as  it  never  was  seen  before,  and  the  motor¬ 
ist  is  fast  making  the  world  not  worth  see¬ 
ing  at  all.” 

E.  R.  Pennell. 
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A  FRIEND  OF  THE  TREES: 
BY  M.  KENNEDY  BAILEY 

HE  first  time  I  saw  Enos  A.  Mills  he 
was  addressing,  at  a  national  con¬ 
vention,  an  audience  which  became 
strangely  silent  as  he  pleaded  for 
his  friends  the  trees.  Wearing  as  he  did 
the  look  of  one  who  lives  his  life  in  the 
open, — the  look  of  contact  with  the  trees 
and  the  beating  sun  and  the  forest  trail, 
there  was  something  in  the  man’s  person¬ 
ality  that  spoke  unconsciously  of  decades 
consecrated  to  the  wilds  and  cloistered  in 
them.  He  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  plat¬ 
form  impelled  by  his  affection  for  the  for¬ 
ests  to  go  out  and  tell  the  world  of  their 
danger.  As  you  listened  you  felt  the  beauty 
of  the  forest’s  life,  the  pathos  of  its  strug¬ 
gles  against  the  accidents  of  nature  and  the 
.abuse  of  man,  the  joy  of  its  days,  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  its  nights,  the  tragedy  of  its  death. 
You  felt  almost  as  if  this  man  had  been  sent 
by  the  trees  themselves  to  ask  a  busy  world 
of  men  and  women  to  protect  them,  for  in 
the  bearing  and  look  of  the  speaker  was 


unmistakable  kinship  with  them, — a  kin¬ 
ship  that  told  of  many  years  spent  alone 
with  nature  in  the  intimate  companionship 
of  which  poets  have  dreamed,  but  few  men 
have  actually  experienced, — perhaps  no 
other  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same 
spirit  that  has  animated  Enos  Mills. 

Years  later  I  saw  Mr.  Mills  in  his  own 


mammoth  forests  up  near  the  timber  line  in 
the  Colorado  Rockies.  He  was  still  about 
his  business,  this  time  writing  the  message 
that  for  ten  months  of  the  year  he  had  been 
delivering  from  the  lecture  platform.  He 
wrote  in  a  cabin  studio  that  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  William  Morris  by  its  simple  fur¬ 
nishings  made  from  the  limbs  of  fire- 
killed  trees,  its  tables  supported  upon 
weather-carved  stumps,  its  wonderful  bal¬ 
ustrades  of  rock-flattened  pine  roots, 
wrought  by  time  and  nature  into  beautiful 
shapes  and  strange  fretwork.  He  is  not  at 
first  easy  to  understand,  unless  you  ap¬ 
proach  him  as  he  approaches  the  trees, 
meeting  him  on  his  own  ground  of  love  for 
the  natural  and  sweet  and  wholesome.  As 
he  laid  down  his  firearms  before  entering 
the  sanctuary  of  the  forest,  so  must  you 
lay  down  the  armament  of  conventional 
small  talk  and  small  thought  before  being 
admitted  on  a  basis  of  friendship  with  so 
intense  and  sincere  a  lover  of  nature. 

It  is  really  the  artist  in  Enos  Mills  that 
has  made  him  one  of  the  most  effectual  de¬ 
fenders  the  forests  have  today.  He  knows 


OLD  WHEN  AMERICA  WAS  DISCOVERED. 

that  he  may  fail  to  save  the  trees  and  beaver 
and  mountain  sheep  and  flowers  and  lakes 
of  his  beloved  Colorado,  but  he  will  at  least 
have  given  his  life  to  the  effort.  It  is  the 
artist  in  him  that  will  not  give  up  the  for¬ 
ests,  the  poet  in  him  that  learns  the  secrets 
of  the  trees,  and  the  naturalist  that  watches 
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the  beavers  at  their 
work  of  soil-making 
and  moisture-con¬ 
servation. 

On  the  broad  east 
shoulder  of  Long’s 
Peak,  Estes  Park, 

Colorado,  Mr.  Mills 
has  built  an  inn  for 
the  entertainment  of 
nature  -  loving  holi¬ 
day  makers,  artists, 
writers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Naturalists 
and  nature-students 
are  apt  to  congre¬ 
gate  there  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Botanists  take 
the  mountain  trails  every  morning  and 
return  at  noon  with  full  portfolios.  In 
the  evening  young  men  armed  with 
field-glasses  and  knapsacks  start  for 
‘‘The  Timberline,”  another  cabin  built 
by  Mr.  Mills  at  the  point  where  the 
forest  stops  and  the  snow  begins.  There 
they  spend  the  night  and  make  an  early 
start  the  following  morning  for  the  Peak. 
Nobody  plucks  wantonly  the  flowers  on 
Long’s  Peak  and  nobody  shoots  the 
game,  and  as  you  walk  along  the  moun¬ 
tain  trail  you  realize  that  this  is  the  true 
spirit  of  Arcady, — this  leaving  of  the 


flowers  to  bloom,  the  flocks  to  feed  and 
the  trees  to  flourish. 

The  sleeping  cabins  and  large  central 
structure  of  the  Inn  cluster  about  Mr.  Mills’ 
own  cabin  studio,  where  he  lives  all  win¬ 


long’s  peak  inn  :  MR.  mills’  mountain  home. 

ter  as  well  as  summer,  when  not  lecturing. 
He  has  probably  made  more  speeches  on 
the  subject  of  forestry  than  anyone  else  in 
America,  carrying  his  plea  for  their  preser¬ 
vation  into  every  State  and  territory  and 
before  audiences  as  various  as  there  are 
kinds  of  human  beings.  No  one  is  too  old 
or  too  young;  none  too  rich  or  too  poor  to 
feel  the  blessing  of  trees.  Fashionable 
society  and  the  slums  have  heard  him  in 
large  cities ;  he  has  spoken  in  college  and  in 
kindergarten;  the  students  at  Tuskegee  have 
listened  to  his  impassioned  words  and 
Boston  has  been 
aroused  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  behalf  of 
the  forests.  In  clubs 
and  conventions  in¬ 
terested  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the 
natural  resources  of 
the  country,  Mr. 
Mills  has  be  e  n 
much  in  demand. 
Most  of  his  early 
addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  at  his  own 
expense, — a  kind  of 
philanthropy  not 
very  popular  or 
widespread  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago. 
Inasmuch  as  he 
earned  the  money 
living  room  in  the  inn.  to  pay  for  his  self- 
appointed  mission  of  tree-preserver  by 
deserting  it  at  intervals  to  work  in  the 
mines  or  to  act  as  guide  through  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  his  task  was  not  an  easy 
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one.  I  hat  it  brought  results  of  immense 
importance  we  are  assured  by  the  changed 
conditions  that  exist  today.  *  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of-  this  one 
man  in  bringing  the  country  to  its  senses 
with  respect  to  the  forests.  Now  the  for¬ 
ests  have  many  champions  and  the  idea  of 
their  conservation  is  becoming  firmly  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  Mills’  book,  “Wild  Life  in  the  Rock¬ 
ies,”  which  appeared  a  year  ago,  is  a  new 
and  vivid  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
wilds.  The  chapter  entitled  “The  Wilds 
without  Firearms”  is  an  interesting  revela¬ 
tion  of  Nature’s  friendliness,  her  fine  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  overtures  of  one  who  persist¬ 
ed  in  entering  her  domain  unarmed  and  in 
regarding  her  forests  as  sanctuary.  It  is 
to  this  chapter  that  one  must  look  for  a 
revelation  of  the  author’s  personality  and 
what  he  encountered  in  his  early  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  the  deep  woods.  Another 


chapter  is  "The  Story  of  a  Thousand-Year 
Pine,’ — the  first  adequate  biography  ever 
written  of  an  individual  tree.  This  pine 
tree  essay  brings  a  new,  large  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  element  into  literature.  “It  is  al¬ 
most  a  marvel,”  we  read  in  this  essay,  “that 
trees  should  be  the  oldest  of  living  things.” 
i  he  pine  of  which  Mr.  Mills  wrote  was 
born  in  the  year  856  near  the  Cliff-Dwel¬ 
lers’  Mesa  Verde.  It  was  cut  down  in  1903. 
A  poet  might  have  taken  these  dates  and  re¬ 
constructed  from  his  imagination  the  drama 
enacted  about  it  in  all  those  centuries  of 
time.  But  poet  and  naturalist  together  have 
done  vastly  more  than  that.  Not  only  has 
Mr.  Mills  painted  with  swift,  bold  brush¬ 
strokes  the  pageant  of  the  years,  but  he  has 
read  from  the  tree’s  own  scroll,  as  it  opened 
under  his  saw  and  knife-blade,  the  records 
of  its  personal  experiences.  He  knew  in 
what  year  the  borers  attacked  it  and  what 
year  it  was  cured  by  the  woodpecker  sur¬ 
geon.  He  knew  the  very  season  and  the 
year  in  which  it  suffered  an  earthquake 
shock,  and  when  it  was,  in  turn,  the  target 
for  Indian  arrows  and  for  the  bullets  of 
white  men.  His  Old  Pine  was  636  years 
old  when  Columbus  discovered  America, 
and  yet  it  was  green  and  healthy  when  cut 
down  seven  years  ago. 

One  of  the  aids  Mr.  Mills  has  found 
ready  to  his  hand  in  expressing  the  nat¬ 
ural  life  of  the  mountains  is  the  camera, 
which  he  uses  with  marked  success.  Here 
again  the  artist  stands  revealed  where  nat¬ 
uralist  and  forester  may  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  His 
oictures  are  remarkable  for  the  skill  and 
imagination  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
subjects. 

THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  ART 

OTENTIALLY,  every  man  is  an  artist. 
Between  the  artist,  so  called,  and  the 
ordinary  man  there  is  no  gulf  fixed  which 
cannot  be  passed.  Such  are  the  terms  of 
our  mechanical  civilization  today  that  art 
has  become  specialized,  and  the  practice  of 
it  is  limited  to  a  few;  in  consequence  artists 
have  become  a  kind  of  class.  But  essen¬ 
tially  the  possibilities  of  art  lie  within  the 
scope  of  any  man,  given  the  right  con¬ 
ditions.  That  man  is  an  artist  who  fashions 
a  new  thing  that  he  may  express  himself  in 
response  to  his  need.  Whatever  the  form  in 
which  it  may  manife-t  itself,  the  art  spirit 
is  one.” 

Carleton  Noyes. 
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GUEST  BOOK  IN  TOOLED  LEATHER 


GUEST  BOOK  IN  TOOLED 
LEATHER:  CRAFTSMANPLANS 

IN  designing  a  guest  book  we  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  construct  something  radiating 
a  little  of  the  feeling  that  the  home 
owner  wishes  to  give  out  to  the  wel¬ 
come  guest — individuality,  warmth  and  per¬ 
sonal  cordiality.  There  is  charm  in  a 
guest  book  that  is  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
house  owner,  with  the  cover  tooling  a  bit 
of  self-expression,  with  the  page  quotations 


SECOND  DESIGN  FOR  TOOLING  GUEST  BOOK  COVER. 


GUEST  BOOK  :  COVER  OF  TOOLED  LEATHER. 


filled  with  the  names  of  guests.  This  is 
done  by  placing  two  pieces  of  stiff  leather, 
about  one-half  an  inch  apart,  on  the  inside 
of  the  covers.  The  pages  are  fastened  in 
with  lacings  which  pass  through  them  and 
this  stiff  board.  The  front  page  is  decorated 
by  hand,  tinted  in  water-color  the  same  tone 
as  the  soft  shade  of  green  that  is  used  for 
the  silk  lining  of  the  cover,  with  a  little 
touch  of  pink  and  blue  here  and  there.  The 
lettering  is  done  by  hand.  This  book  has  no 
set  margin  on  the  inside  pages,  the  idea 
being  to  allow  absolute  freedom  to  the 


chosen  because  of  real  appreciation. 

And  an  echo  of  others’  thoughts,  or, 
better  yet,  a  carefully  worded  orig¬ 
inal  phrase  from  the  guest,  who 
should  enjoy  paying  some  personal 
tribute  to  the  friends  who  have 
given  him  joy,  is  greatly  prized. 

This  guest  book  is  made  of 
tooled  Craftsman  sole  leather, 
which  is  very  easy  to  work.  The 
decoration  is  on  the  front  cover. 

There  is  no  interlining,  the  body  of 
the  leather  giving  the  required  stiff¬ 
ness  to  the  cover.  The  edges  of  the 
leather  are  pared  down  thin  and 
turned  over  in  a  sort  of  a  hem, 
inside  of  which  the  silk  lining  is  pasted. 
The  binding  on  the  inside  makes  it 
possible  for  the  leaves  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  others  when  these  are 


DOUBLURE  AND  TITLE  PAGE  OF  GUEST  BOOK. 

guest  in  expressing  his  own  individuality. 
Many  guest  books  we  have  seen  have  been 
most  interesting  on  account  of  the  sketches 
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THE  CONVENIENCELOF  HOME  BOOKBINDING 


THE  TOOL 
WITH  THE 
SHARP  EDGE 
IS  USED  FOR 
GETTING  A 
SHARP, 


CLEAR  OUT¬ 
LINE.  THE 
ROUNDER 
END  OF  THE 
SAME  TOOL 
IS  A  SOFT 
LITTLE 
PUNCH 

THAT  CAN  BE  USED  TO  COAX 


THE  LEATHER  UP  OR  BACK. 
THE  FLAT,  SPOON  -  SHAPED 
TOOL  IS  VERY  USEFUL  IN  RUB¬ 
BING  OUT  ANY  CRUDE  LINES. 


or  sonnets  or  bits  of  prose  which  express 
the  individuality  of  the  person  in  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  page.  But  margins 
might  often  be  an  addition,  as  they  would 
make  the  book  a  more  complete  design,  if 
the  handwriting  were  confined  in  a  more 
conventional  way. 

We  show  some  pictures  of  tools  which 
give  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  bring  up 
the  leather.  The  one  with  the  sharp  edge 
is  used  for  getting  a  sharp  clear  outline. 
The  rounder  end  of  the  same  tool  is  a  soft 
little  punch  that  can  be  used  to  coax  the 
leather  up  or  back,  as  desired,  in  working 
from  either  the  front  or  the  back.  The 
flat,  spoon-shaped  one  is  very  useful  in  rub¬ 
bing  out  any  crude  lines  that  are  not 
wanted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  the 
uses  of  the  tools,  because  the  ingenuity  of 
the  worker  will  at  once  suggest  ways  of 
bringing  up  the  leather  with  the  help  of 
the  different  shaped  ends. 

In  fact,  the  chief  interest  and  value  of 
this  sort  of  work  lies  in  the  possibilities  it 
affords  for  the  development  of  the  worker’s 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness.  A  feeling 
for  design  and  some  technical  skill  in  its 
application  is,  of  course,  a  wonderful  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  by  that  means  the  worker’s  own 
ideas  can  be  given  the  fullest  expression 
that  lies  within  his  power.  But  if  this  be 
lacking,  very  satisfactory  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  using  care  in  tracing  or  copying. 
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THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  BE¬ 
ING  ABLE  TO  BIND  BOOKS 


BOOKBINDING  is  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
handicrafts,  and,  given  a  fair  amount 
of  skill  in  handling  tools,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  learn.  The  difficulty  is  that 
most  people  who  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
it  do  so  with  the  idea  of  making  money  by 
it  and,  as  the  demand  for  hand-bound  books 
is  very  small,  it  naturally  follows  that  only 
the  expert  bookbinders  who  are  designers 
as  well  find  any  market  for  their  work,  and 
even  these  find  it  difficult  to  sell  hand-bound 
books  at  the  prices  they  must  ask  to  make 
the  craft  at  all  profitable,  unless  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  regularly  employed 
by  some  big  publishing  house  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  editions  de  luxe.  But  as  a 
home  craft  to  be  applied  to  one’s  own  books 
there  are  possibilities  in  the  art  of  book¬ 
binding  that  have  never  been  developed. 

We  all  know  what  it  means  to  have  a 
favorite  book  grow  shabby  and  dog’s-eared, 
and  how  frequently  we  regret  that  it  costs 
so  much  to  have  it  rebound  as  we  would  like 
it.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  leather 
for  the  outer  dress  of  a  book  that  is  much 
used  and  handled,  and  the  more  “leathery” 
it  is  the  better.  But  if  one  sends  the  book 
to  a  regular  bindery  to  be  rebound  in 
leather,  the  cost  of  it  would  probably  buy 
a  new  copy  of  our  most  expensive  and 
treasured  volume.  Yet  if  only  the  binding 
could  be  done  at  home  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  not  only  to  restore  respectability  to 
a  book  which  has  become  worn  and  loose- 
jointed,  but  many  a  tasteless  cloth  binding 
could  be  replaced  with  flexible,  soft- 
surfaced,  mellow-toned  leather  that  is  a  joy 
to  the  touch  as  well  as  the  eye. 

We  described  in  the  preceding  article  the 
advantages  of  being  possessed  of  sufficient 
skill  in  bookbinding  to  be  able  to  make  a 
guest  book  that  expresses  the  individuality 
of  the  hostess  and  something  of  her  feeling 
toward  welcome  guests,  but  this  is  only  a 
part  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  art  of  bookbinding  purely  for 
personal  use  and  pleasure.  If  once  the  idea 
of  profit  could  be  taken  away  from  the 
practice  of  this  craft,  it  would  take  much 
firmer  hold  upon  the  affections  of  people 
who  have  plenty  of  taste  and  leisure  time 
and  who  would'  feel  genuine  interest  and 
pride  in  their  ability*  to  do  some  unusual 
and  beautiful  thing. 


CABINETWORK  AND  NEEDLEWORK 


SOME  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS 
FOR  BUNGALOW  FURNISH¬ 
INGS 

S  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
most  people  are  beginning  to  think 
about  the  furnishings  of  their  sum¬ 
mer  homes,  we  are  giving  as  models 
for  home  cabinetmakers  some  pieces  that 
are  specially  suitable  for  use  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  bungalow  or  seaside  cottage,  as  they 
are  very  simple  and  inexpensive,  are  easily 
made  and  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  durable  for  all 
ordinary  use,  besides 
being  rather  light  and 
cheerful  looking, — 
qualities  which  seem 
specially  in  keeping 
with  the  furnishings 
of  a  vacation  home. 

The  box  cabinet  is 
meant  to  serve  in 
place  of  a  bureau,  and 
the  frame  holds  spe¬ 
cially-made  boxes  of 
heavy  pasteboard  cov¬ 
ered  with  gay  cre¬ 
tonne,  which  are  used 
as  bureau  drawers. 

The  piece  can  be  made 
in  any  size  to  fit  any 
given  space  in  the 
room,  but  as  shown 
here  the  frame  is  50 
inches  high,  26  inches 
wide  and  18  inches 
deep.  The  posts  should 
be  2  inches  square, 


and  the  stretchers  made  of  strips  inches 
square.  The  top  should  be  $4  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  back  is  made  of  V-jointed 
boards  %  of  an  inch  thick. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  frame 
is  very  simple,  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
it  firm  and  exact.  As  shown  in  the  per¬ 
spective  drawing,  the  front  and  back 
stretchers  are  so  placed  that  they  are  flush 
with  the  inside  edge  of  the  posts.  Tenons 
are  cut  at  the  ends  of  these  stretchers,  so 
that  a  check  or  shoulder  is  left  on  either 
side,  but  not  on  the  top  or  bottom.  The 


CRAFTSMAN  CRETONNE  BOX  CABINET. 

CRAFTSMAN  BOOKCASE. 

side  stretchers  are  carefully  mortised  into 
the  front  and  back  stretchers,  so  that  they 
fit  closely  against  the  posts,  which  help  to 
keep  them  firm.  The  back  is  fitted  into  the 
space  left  behind  the  back  stretcher,  and  is 
made  flush  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  post. 
The  top  is  notched  at  each  corner  so  that 
it  fits  around  the  posts  which  project  above 
them.  The  joints  are  all  made  with  dowel 
pins  in  the  regular  way,  and  are  carefully 
glued  into  place.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
bevel  the  bottoms  of  the  posts  so  that  they 
will  not  splinter  when  the  piece  is  moved. 

Five  cretonne-covered  boxes  should  be 
provided  to  fit  into  this  framework,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  them  made  at 
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some  box  factory,  as  this  can  be  done  very 
cheaply  and  much  more  easily  than  at  home. 
The  dimensions  should  be  observed  with 
great  care,  as  the  box  ought  to  slip  freely 
into  the  opening,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
of  an  inch  at  the  top  and  on  each  side. 
The  cover  should  be  hinged  about  io  inches 
from  the  front,  as  this  will  allow  the  box 
to  be  drawn  out  about  2/3  of  its  length,  and 
the  cover  lifted  without  the  necessity  of 
removing  it  from  the  frame  every  time  any¬ 
thing  is  needed.  In  case  the  boxes  are 
made  at  home,  a  strip  of  light  canvas  should 
be  used  to  hinge  the  cover.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  put  on  the  cretonne  cover¬ 
ing,  which  is  drawn  firmly  around  the  sides 
and  pasted  on,  the  cretonne  being  cut  at 
each  corner  and  pasted  under  the  box,  so 
that  it  forms  a  neat  joint  without  humps. 
About  il/2  inches  should  be  left  at  the  top 
to  draw  over  the  edge  of  the  box  and  paste 
inside.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  square 
piece  of  cretonne  the  exact  size  of  the  box, 
and  should  be  very  firmly  pasted  so  that  it 
will  not  pull  off  at  the  edge.  The  top  is 
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carefully  finished  in  the  same  way. 

The  work-box  and  stool  are  de¬ 
signed  as  companion  pieces  to  the 
cabinet,  and  should  make  very  at¬ 
tractive  furnishings  for  a  bedroom 
that  is  also  used  as  a  sewing  room. 
The  frame  of  the  work-box  is  25 
inches  high  and  18  inches  square, 
and  as  it  is  a  much  smaller  piece 
than  the  box  cabinet,  the  posts  and 
rails  are  lighter,  the  posts  being 
only  1  y2  inches  square;  the  top 
rails  1%  inches  by  %  of  an  inch, 
and  the  bottom  rails  2  inches  by 
of  an  inch.  The  three  stretchers 
that  support  the  box  should  be  1 
inches  square.  The  rails  are  dow¬ 
eled  to  the  posts,  as  their  position 
forbids  mortising,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  dowels  do  not 
interfere.  The  three  stretchers  in 
the  bottom  are  mortised  into  the 
lower  rail.  All  the  rails  should  be 
made  flush  with  the  inside  of  the 
posts,  so  that  the  box  will  slip  in 
and  out  easily.  The  detail  of  the 
box  shows  the  way  it  is  made,  with 
pockets  for  thread,  thimbles  and 
other  sewing  materials.  It  should 
be  covered  with  cretonne  in  the 
same  way  as  the  boxes  for  the 
cabinet,  and  carefully  lined.  Two 
leather  handles  should  be  riveted  to 
the  sides,  so  that  the  box  may  be  easily 
lifted  from  its  frame. 

The  construction  of  the  stool  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  both  box  frames. 
It  should  be  17  inches  high,  20  inches  long 
and  16  inches  wide.  The  posts  are  ij/2 
inches  square  and  are  tapered  for  about 
6  inches  at  the  bottom ;  the  seat  frame  2 
inches  by  %  of  an  inch;  the  front  and  back 
stretchers  2  inches  by  y2  an  inch,  and  the 
end  stretchers  1 %  inches  by  Yi  an  inch. 
The  seat  frame  is  mortised  into  the  posts, 
which  project  about  %  of  an  inch  above 
the  top  stretcher,  the  edges  being  carefully 
beveled  so  that  they  are  quite  smooth.  The 
lower  stretchers  also  are  mortised  into  the 
posts.  The  detail  drawing  of  the  stool 
shows  the  corner  blocks  which  support  the 
frame  for'  the  slip  seat.  This  seat  is  care¬ 
fully  padded  and  covered  with  cretonne. 
The  dotted  lines  in  the  detail  drawing  show 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  slip  seat,  over 
which  the  cretonne  is  stretched  and  fast¬ 
ened  underneath. 

The  bookcase,  which  like  the  other  pieces 
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is  intended  for  bungalow  use, 
shows  a  certain  primitiveness 
in  design  and  construction  that 
will  harmonize  with  the  more 
or  less  rugged  furnishings  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  a  vacation  home.  While 
it  is  neither  massive  nor  crude 
in  construction,  its  extreme 
plainness  gives  it  individuality 
and  a  certain  austere  beauty 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  very  heavy  pieces. 

The  construction  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  box  cabinet 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cabi¬ 
net,  the  dimensions  may  be 
altered  at  will  to  suit  any  given 
space  in  the  room  which  it  may 
be  intended  to  occupy.  As 
shown  here  the  dimensions  of 
the  piece  are:  48  inches  high, 

36  inches  wide  and  10  inches 
deep.  The  posts  are  2^4  inches 
square,  and  the  stretchers  1^4 
inches  wide  by  inches 

thick.  The  shelves  are  %  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  slats  at 
the  end  are  an  inch  thick. 

These  slats  are  mortised  into  the  posts  at 
each  end  of  the  bookcase  just  above  the 
shelves,  so  that  they  will  support  the  books 
at  the  ends.  The  shelves  and  top  are 
notched  at  the  comers  to  fit  around  the 
posts,  and  the  latter  project  above  the  top 
and  are  rounded  off.  The  bottoms  of  the 
posts  are,  of  course,  beveled  to  prevent 


splitting.  The  back  is  made  of  thin  V- 
jointed  boards,  fitted  in  as  described  in  the 
instructions  given  for  the  box  cabinet. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  simple  as 
this  piece  is,  it  should  not  be  crude  in  work¬ 
manship  or  finish.  It  may  be  made  of 
almost  any  one  of  our  native  woods  that 
are  sufficiently  hard  to  be  used  for  furni¬ 
ture,  as  for  bungalow 
use  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  maximum  of 
durability  or  finish  that  is 
required  for  a  piece  of 
furniture  meant  for  the 
permanent  home.  Of 
course,  if  oak  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  is  the  best  of  all 
woods  for  making  such 
furniture.  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  fume  it  with  am¬ 
monia,  it  should  be  given 
this  treatment,  which  mel¬ 
lows  and  ripens  the  nat¬ 
ural  color  of  the  wood. 
If  it  is  fumed  it  should 
be  well  sand  -  papered 
afterward,  lacquered  and 
waxed. 


PRACflCAL  DESIGNS  FOR  CRETONNE  COVERED  WORKBOX  AND  STOOL. 
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A  BEDROOM  SET  DONE  IN 
CRAFTSMAN  NEEDLE WOR K 
ON  CANVAS  OR  HEAVY  LINEN 

OR  home  craftworkers  we  give  this 
month  designs  for  a  set  of  bedroom 
fittings,  and  for  a  willow  rocker  that 
is  meant  to  be  a  part  of  the  bedroom 
furniture.  Of  course,  any  comfortable 
willow  rocker  might  be  used,  but  this  one 
was  made  by  a  woman  who  has  learned 
basketry,  and  shows  how  skill  in  willow 
working  may  be  applied  to  simple  furniture 
as  well  as  to  baskets. 

The  cushions,  as  shown  here,  are  made 
of  wood-brown  canvas,  with  a  design  in 
braiding  and  satin  stitch  worked  out  in  tan- 
colored  soutache  braid  and  linen  floss.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  design  is  that  it 
allows  the  use  of  narrow  strips  of  canvas 
if  necessary,  instead  of  taking  one  whole 
piece,  so  that  small  pieces  of  canvas  left 
over  from  other  work  may  be  utilized.  The 
design,  of  course,  may  be  varied  according 
to  personal  taste,  as  the  idea  of  it  is  very 
simple  and  admits  of  development  in  almost 
any  direction,  according  to  the  individual 
fancy  of  the  worker.  The  spaces  left  in  the 
braid  loops  are  filled  in  with  linen  floss  in 
dull  coral  and  sage  green,  and  the  center 
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done  in  satin  stitch  to  represent  the  seeds. 

The  scarf,  which  is  meant  for  a  table, 
bureau  or  dressing  table,  is  bordered  with 
plain  lines  of  the  braid,  broken  at  intervals 
with  small  loopings.  The  ends  show  the 


CABINETWORK  AND  NEEDLEWORK 


same  pattern  that  appears  in  the 
back  cushion  of  the  rocker.  The 
bedspread  is  easy  to  make  in  that 
it  allows  the  use  of  narrower 
strips  of  canvas  than  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  used  for  a  piece  as  large 
as  this.  The  detail  drawing  of 
the  whole  spread  shows  the  way 
in  which  the  design  is  applied,  and 
the  smaller  detail  drawing  gives  a 
clear  idea  of  the  design  itself.  In 
case  couching  or  outline  is  pre¬ 
ferred  instead  of  the  braiding,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  carry  out  this 
pattern  with  outlines  of  linen 
floss,  and  of  course  any  color 
scheme  may  be  used.  It  would 
be  very  effective  done  in  heavy 
hand-woven  linen  instead  of  can¬ 
vas,  with  the  pale  pastel  colors 
that  harmonize  with  the  cool  gray 
of  the  linen  used  to  develop  the 
design. 

We  find  that,  in  a  Craftsman 
bedroom,  linen  or  canvas  in  soft 
grays  or  browns  harmonize  much 
better  with  the  furniture  and 
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quiet  and  will  harmonize  with  almost  any 
colors  in  walls  or  furniture,  and  will  wash 
and  wear  admirably  with  any  sort  of  care, 
and  is  exquisitely  fresh  in  effect. 
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DETAIL  OF  EMBROIDERY  IN  CRAFTSMAN  BED  COVER. 

other  fittings  than  pure  white  or  lace- 
covered  scarfs  and  bedspreads.  A  very 
charming  effect  might  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  ivory  linen  or  canvas  with  the  design 
worked  out  in  two  shades  of  gray-blue,  or 
it  might  be  done  in  all-white  embroidery  on 
natural-colored  linen.  This  last  is  one 
of  the  most  generally  satisfactory  color 
schemes  for  bedroom  furnishings,  as  it  is 


A  CRAFTSMAN  TABLE  SCARF  EMBROID¬ 
ERED  TO  MATCH  BEDROOM  SET. 
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AMATEUR  METAL  WORK 


GOOD  AMATEUR  METAL 
WORK  BY  ANDRE  DES- 
C  II A  M  P  S 

A  keen  feeling  for  decorative  form  is 
shown  in  the  two  pieces  of  metal 
work  illustrated  on  this  page.  Both 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Andre  Des- 
champs,  of  New  York,  who  writes  to  us 
that  he  has  never  had  any  technical  training 
in  metal  work,  and  has  picked  up  all  that 
he  knows  about  it  through  reading  The 
Craftsman  during  the  past  two  years. 

It  has  always  been  the  greater  part  of  our 
purpose,  in  publishing  designs  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  various  sorts  of  handicraft,  to 
make  these  more  inspirational  than  tech- 


HAMMERED  BRASS  LANTERN. 

nical  in  character,  believing  that  the  best 
work  and  the  greatest  pleasure  in  work  can 
be  gained  only  through  rousing  the  true 
spirit  of  craftsmanship  which  seeks  expres¬ 
sion  in  its  own  way,  paying  but  little  heed 
to  rules  and  formulae  and  the  copving  of  set 
designs. 

That  it  is  evidently  a  material  entirely 
congenial  to  him.  is  proven  by  the  boldness 
and  luxuriance  of  the  decorative  forms  that 
appear  on  the  hammered  brass  lantern.  Ab¬ 
solutely  straight  and  severe  in  shape,  the 
panels  of  this  lantern  are  made  of  brass 
hammered  into  impressionistic  tree  forms, 
the  metal  being  cut  out  to  allow  the  light 
to  stream  through  the  antique  glass  which 
lines  the  pierced  metal.  The  effect  is  height¬ 
ened  bv  hammering  the  trunks  and  foliage 


of  the  trees  into 
low  relief,  so  that 
the  forms  are 
slightly  rounded 
instead  of  flat.  The 
same  form  of  dec¬ 
oration  appears  in 
the  top  of  the  lan¬ 
tern,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom,  w  h  i  c  h  is 
shown  separately, 
is  decorated  with  a 
suggestion  of  the 
trunk  and  spread¬ 
ing  roots.  The  lan¬ 
tern  is  of  medium 
size,  being  9  inches 
copper  vase.  Square  with  lights 

13V2  inches  high.  The  roof  is  n  inches 
square,  and  from  top  to  bottom  the  piece 
stands  18  inches  high,  so  it  is  not  small. 

The  copper  vase  is  less  strikingly  decora¬ 
tive,  but  its  shape  is  simple  and  graceful, 
and  the  hammering  at  the  bottom  is  almost 
Japanese  in  the  simplicity  and  boldness  of 
the  suggested  decoration.  The  handles  are 
shapely,  but  show  the  inexperienced  metal 
worker  in  that  they  are  curved  so  that  the 
inner  part  is  hollow.  This  gives  a  graceful 
shape  on  the  outside,  but  does  not  make  a 


DETAIL  OF  BOTTOM  OF  LANTERN. 

good  handle,  which  should  be  so  shaped  as 
to  be  easy  to  grasp.  Equal  beauty  could 
have  been  gained  by  curving  the  handles  the 
other  way,  so  that  the  hollow  would  be  on 
the  outside.  This  would  make  the  handle 
entirely  practicable  without  altering  its 
graceful  shape  with  reference  to  the  vase. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  QUESTION  OF  READY-MADE  FARMS 
HE  latest  device  to  get  people  back 
to  the  farm  is  the  result  of  a  philan¬ 
thropic  impulse  on  the  part  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hadley  of  Missouri,  who  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have 
an  incorporated  association,  with  plenty  of 
capital  at  its  command,  locate  well-stocked 
model  farms  in  various  States  and  allot 
them  to  promising  applicants.  This  plan 
has  gained  the  support  not  only  of  such 
well-known  social  workers  as  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  but  also  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  so  there  must  be  something  more 
in  it  than  at  first  meets  the  eye.  Yet  the 
policy  of  handing  out  ready-made  farms  to 
people  who  apparently  lack  the  ability  to 
gain  farms  for  themselves  would  not  seem 
to  be  the  most  wholesome  and  progressive 
in  the  long  run.  The  object  of  this  group 
of  philanthropists  is  to  dignify  agriculture; 
but  would  such  a  plan  dignify  it?  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  country  needs 
competent,  energetic  farmers,  but  would 
any  man  continue  to  be  competent  and  ener¬ 
getic  if  he  were  suddenly  put  in  possession 
of  forty  acres  or  so  of  good  land  with  all 
the  modern  scientific  equipments  of  a  model 
farm?  Would  not  such  a  gift  from  a 
benevolent  organization  tend  rather  to 
undermine  his  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
and  to  kill  what  little  resourcefulness  the 
schools  had  left  him?  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  thinking  man  or  woman  who  has 
reached  middle  age  knows  that  the  very 
essence  of  success  in  any  line  of  endeavor 
grows  out  of  the  effort  used  in  overcoming 
obstacles.  Our  pioneer  forefathers,  who 
went  out  into  the  wilderness  and  hewed 
their  farms  out  of  the  heart  of  the  forest 
by  main  strength  and  stubbornness,  were 
the  men  who  made  this  nation  possible. 
But  would  tne  beneficiary  of  a  group  of 
wealthy  and  kindly  people,  who  purpose  to 
stock  model  farms  and  hand  them  out  to 
the  deserving,  be  the  kind  of  man  to  whom 
we  would  like  to  trust  the  shaping  of  the 
nation’s  future? 

THE  DANGER  OF  TOO  MUCH  BENEVO¬ 
LENCE 

THE  hope  and  belief  that  a  genuine 
altruism  is  more  and  more  modifying 
the  aggressive  individualism  of  the  age 
is  one  to  rejoice  over,  but  in  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  careful  that 


the  altruism  is  not  carried  too  far.  The 
fact  that  our  national  resources  have  been 
practically  boundless,  and  that  our  easy¬ 
going  Government  has  placed  them  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  anybody  who  was  clever 
enough  to  exploit  them,  has  made  us  the 
wealthiest  and  most  recklessly  extravagant 
people  in  the  world.  The  fortunes  of  our 
multimillionaires  stagger  the  imagination, 
and  when  these  millionaires  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  use  their  gigantic  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  our  first 
impulse  is  that  of  unqualified  approval.  But 
is  there  not  a  demoralizing  side  to  all  this 
lavish  helpfulness?  The  patricians  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome  were  ready  enough  to  give 
bread  and  games  to  the  multitudes  who 
fawned  upon  them,  but  in  this  age  we  do 
not  look  back  upon  those  patricians  as  shin¬ 
ing  examples  of  altruism.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  give  things  out  of  our  abundance 
than  it  is  to  get  right  down  to  bedrock  and 
try  honestly  to  do  our  part  toward  creating 
conditions  that  will  give  everybody  a  fair 
show.  This  last  is  not  easy,  and  we  know 
it.  The  old  wholesome  pioneer  conditions 
are  gone,  and  the  West  holds  the  only  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  spirit  which  made  them.  Here 
in  the  East  we  have  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand  the  tremendous  power 
of  money  linked  with  our  well-nigh  perfect 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations, 
and  on  the  other  the  load  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  that  is  being  continually  dumped 
on  our  shores  from  the  old  world.  In  the 
West  life  is  still  primitive  enough  to  make 
success  or  failure  a  matter  of  personal 
ability,  but  here  the  ordinary  individual  has 
to  encounter  at  every  turn  the  hard  aggres¬ 
siveness  of  our  modern  spirit  of  conquest, 
and  to  feel  grateful  or  resentful,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  it  is  relieved  by  an  outburst 
of  paternal  benevolence.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  object  to  the  demoralizing  tendency  of 
many  philanthropic  efforts  made  to  relieve 
the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  discouraged, 
but  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  nothing,  at  least  until 
we  can  manage  to  readjust  our  social  con¬ 
ditions  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  of 
benevolence. 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
HE  whole  course  of  events  as  we 
see  it  seems  to  prove  that  the  per¬ 
manent  bettering  of  conditions  which  we 
deplore  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  until  they  take  hold  of  it 
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the  well-meant  efforts  of  philanthropists  to 
provide  the  framework  for  a  model  com¬ 
munity  will  go  but  a  very  little  way. 
Whether  farmer  or  working  man,  salary 
earner  or  laborer  in  the  mines,  each  man 
has  to  meet  his  own  difficulties,  solve  his 
own  problems  and  build  up  for  himself  the 
measure  of  success  which  he  is  fitted  to 
achieve.  Naturally  the  task  is  much  easier 
when  the  means  of  education  and  improve¬ 
ment  are  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  these 
means  should  be  general  in  their  scope  and 
application  and  not  individual.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  experiment  stations, 
which  are  established  by  the  Government 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  are  a 
real  benefit  because  they  put  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer  the  opportunity  to 
increase  his  knowledge  and  improve  his 
condition  if  he  will.  If  he  does  not  avail 
himself  of  it,  and  from  it  create  his  own 
opportunity,  he  would  do  but  little  toward 
keeping  up  and  developing  a  well-stocked 
model  farm.  The  spirit  which  suggests 
this  method  of  “enticing  men  back  to  the 
farm”  is  undoubtedly  kindly  and  well- 
meant,  but  the  result  will  probably  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  encountered  by 
many  philanthropic  manufacturers  in  their 
attempts  to  establish  model  villages,  and  to 
regulate  the  lives  of  their  employees  accord¬ 
ing  to  more  refined  standards.  The  more 
general  conditions  are  improved  the  better, 
but  in  each  and  every  individual  case  the 
man  must  think  for  himself  and  work  his 
own  way  out,  or  he  will  at  best  be  but  a 
feeble  product  of  an  artificial  environment, 
instead  of  a  free  citizen  of  a  democratic 
community. 

WHEN  VOTERS  THINK  FOR  THEM¬ 
SELVES 

IN  this  connection  one  of  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that 
people  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves 
on  matters  of  national  and  vital  import,  as 
is  shown  by  the  awakening  of  interest  in 
social  and  political  affairs  and  the  tendency 
of  the  best  citizens  to  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  see  to  it  that  an  effort 
is  made  to  cleanse  politics  from  corruption 
and  to  secure  a  decent  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  alarm  has  been  raised 
many  times  that  a  spirit  of  class  hatred  is 
growing  in  America  which  ultimately  will 
bring  revolution,  but  at  present  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  danger  of  that.  The 
Americans  are  a  virile,  self-respecting  race, 


if  anything,  too  aggressively  independent, 
and  it  only  takes  a  generation  or  two  of 
life  on  American  soil  to  put  something  of 
the  same  spirit  into  the  most  hopelessly 
poverty-stricken  and  down-trodden  of  our 
immigrants.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  things  done  for  them  or  given  to 
them,  but  they  do  want  a  hand  in  working 
out  the  national  problems  and  a  voice  in 
the  government  of  city,  State  and  nation, 
and  as  things  look  now  they  are  likely  to 
get  it.  Luckily  the  great  middle  class  of 
salary  earners,  the  intellectual  and  profes¬ 
sional  people  who  have  hitherto  kept  away 
from  politics  as  they  would  from  the  race 
track  or  pool  room,  are  beginning  to  wake 
up  and  to  acknowledge  something  of  their 
obligation  as  citizens.  Also,  as  the  results 
of  some  of  our  recent  elections  show,  the 
great  body  of  voters  are  coming  gradually 
to  recognize  that  the  power  of  the  franchise 
is  meant  to  give  the  people  something  of 
what  they  need  and  want,  and  that  if  they 
choose  to  exercise  it  no  party  organization, 
however  well  intrenched,  is  invincible,  and 
no  privileged  interests  can  stand  against  the 
sincere  expression  of  public  opinion. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  BY  COMMISSION 

TT  is  interesting  to  watch  the  spread  of  the 
idea  that  cities  are  better  governed  by 
commissions  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  people  than  they  are  by  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  municipal  government.  The 
experience  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been 
eagerly  observed  with  reference  to  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  affairs  of  other  cities,  and 
its  success  so  far  has  been  accepted  as  a 
triumphant  demonstration  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  a  simple,  direct  and  purely  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government.  The  plan  of 
having  five  men,  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  run  the  city  upon  simple  business 
principles,  has  been  as  successful  as  only  a 
simple  straightforward  plan  can  be.  The 
right  of  Recall,  by  which  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  can  demand  a  special 
election  to  oust  any  of  these  five  men  at 
any  time :  the  Initiative,  by  which  ten  per 
cent,  can  demand  a  popular  vote  on  meas¬ 
ures  they  refuse  to  pass;  and  the  Referen¬ 
dum,  by  which  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
can  call  for  a  veto  by  popular  vote  of  any 
action  they  take,  puts  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  of' the  government  up  to  the  people 
themselves  by  making  the  commission  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  to  them.  The  best  part 
of  it  is  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  such  a 
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form  of  government,  the  people  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  think ;  to  decide  questions  for 
themselves,  and  to  abide  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  decision.  Once  put  a 
goodly  number  of  our  cities  and  towns 
under  such  a  form  of  government,  and 
there  would  be  little  to  fear  from  the 
domination  of  any  party  machine. 
BUSINESS  METHODS  APPLIED  TO 
COURTS 

NOTHER  evidence  that  the  people 
are  taking  things  into  their  own 
hands  is  the  growing  demand  everywhere 
for  reform  of  our  courts,  so  that  the 
present  abuses  and  delays  in  litigation  shall 
be  abolished.  Chicago  has  shown  us  that 
this  can  be  done  by  establishing  a  municipal 
court  which  carries  on  its  business  promptly 
and  honestly,  and  has  already  proved  that 
straightforwardness  and  efficiency  in  the 
punishment  of  wrong-doing  and  the  award 
of  civil  justice  is  quite  possible  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  court  procedure  of  common  sense 
business  methods.  During  the  three  years 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  this  court  has 
been  a  complete  success,  and  this  year  a 
number  of  our  larger  cities,  especially  in 
the  Middle  West  and  South,  will  take  steps 
to  create  a  similar  court.  President  Taft 
has  long  urged  such  a  reform.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  method  of  putting  it  into  effect  is 
that  of  the  people,  and,  combined  with  clean 
and  effective  city  government  by  commis¬ 
sion,  it  gives  the  people  a  grip  upon  public 
affairs  that  they  could  never  get  under  the 
old  rules. 

WHAT  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOVERNORS 
MIGHT  DO 

ARRYING  the  idea  still  further,  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  House 
of  Governors  would  assuredly  bring  the 
people  into  much  closer  touch  with  the 
affairs  at  Washington  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  any  other  way.  The  meeting  once 
a  year  of  the  Governors  of  the  separate 
States,  to  agree  upon  uniform  laws  regard¬ 
ing  subjects  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  recommend  legislation 
to  that  effect,  would  do  wonders  in  clarify¬ 
ing  public  opinion  and  keeping  the  people 
at  large  alive  to  the  importance  of  certain 
great  questions.  This  House  of  Governors 
would  have  no  legislative  power,  but  it 
would  have  behind  it  the  tremendous  force 
of  public  opinion.  The  Governor  of  each 
State,  elected  by  the  people  of  that  State, 
would  naturally  seek  to  represent  their  in¬ 


terests,  and  a  yearly  convention  of  such 
men  would  bring  the  people  of  the  whole 
United  States  into  much  closer  relationship 
and  a  clearer  mutual  understanding. 

THE  VALUE  OF  EXPERIMENT 

HEN  so  many  people  are  hoping 
for  the  sovereign  remedy  that  shall 
cure  the  ills  of  our  body  politic,  and 
are  willing  to  try  so  many  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  much  in  the 
way  of  sound  and  permanent  progress  will 
come  from  the  stirring  up  of  popular 
thought  along  these  lines.  Fortunately  the 
spread  of  education  tends  to  make  it  pop¬ 
ular  thought  instead  of  popular  feeling  or 
prejudice,  and  the  thought  of  the  people, 
when  it  is  left  unclouded  by  the  dust  of 
political  clamor,  is  apt  to  be  fairly  straight¬ 
forward  and  direct.  Many  mistakes  will 
be  made,  and  the  process  of  evolution  will 
be  slow,  but  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not 
the  remedy,  and  that  the  spirit  of  altruism 
which  now  finds  expression  in  various 
forms  of  benevolence  will  ultimately  de¬ 
velop  into  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
mutual  helpfulness  that  shall  carry  this 
nation  far  along  the  same  road  on  which 
its  journey  began  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago? 

NOTES 

WOMEN  SCULPTORS  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  DESIGN 

AN  extremely  vigorous  showing  of 
sculpture  by  women  was  an  exhi¬ 
bition  this  spring  at  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  School  of  Applied  Design 
for  Women.  The  women  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  expect  at  an  exhibition  of 
sculpture  were  there, — Anna  Hyatt,  Abas- 
tenia  Eberle,  Caroline  Peddle  Ball,  Edith 
Woodman  Burroughs,  Clio  Bracken,  Janet 
Scudder,  Enid  Yandell,  and  there  were 
many  others  whose  work  is  not  so  generally 
exhibited,  but  should  be,  Annetta  Saint- 
Gaudens,  Carol  B.  MacNeil,  Helen  F. 
Mears.  The  first  impression  of  the  work 
was  extremely  interesting,  as  not  at  all  sug¬ 
gesting  a  woman’s  exhibit.  The  effect  of 
the  ensemble  was  not  in  the  least  senti¬ 
mental,  as  a  group  of  women’s  work  was 
bound  to  be  some  years  ago;  or  particu¬ 
larly  colossal,  which  followed  the  sugary 
period  in  women’s  art  in  America,  or  essen¬ 
tially  eccentric,  which  the  work  of  the 
French  women  is  apt  to  be  today.  It  aver¬ 
aged  just  sane  wholesome  modeling,  far 
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more  American  than  foreign  in  inspiration 
and  technique,  and  definitely  explicit  as  to 
the  fact  that  women  are  taking  their  work 
in  the  field  of  art  seriously,  with  courage 
and  sincerity.  No  sculptor  in  America  is 
doing  more  sincere  modeling  than  Abas- 
tenia  Eberle.  She  works  from  life,  any 
life  that  touches  her  imagination.  She  is 
a  fearless,  vital  worker,  and  her  achieve¬ 
ment  is  good  for  herself,  for  art,  for  the 
country.  With  a  different  interest  in  life, 
but  the  same  quality  of  attainment,  is  Anna 
V.  Hyatt.  Her  animals  rank  with  similar 
sculpture  of  the  Borglums.  She  knows 
animal  psychology  and  expresses  it  with  a 
sure  and  subtle  technique.  Caroline  Peddle 
Ball  did  not  show  a  very  characteristic  ex¬ 
hibit,  for  her  work  is  extremely  individual 
as  a  rule,  without  affectation  or  foreign 
influence. 

Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens’  work  was  delight¬ 
ful,  particularly  her  faun-like  children,  full 
of  humor  and  insistent  charm.  Mrs. 
Bracken’s  “Little  Boy  and  Dragon”  was 
another  exquisite  presentation  of  youth,  the 
appeal  of  the  heartbreaking  perfect  beauty 
of  childhood,  the  idealism  that  every 
normal  youth  should  have,  and  that  the 
mother  who  has  achieved  it  for  her  boy 
must  watch  vanish  year  by  year  as  life 
shadows  the  ideal.  There  were  also  some 
beautiful  nature  fantasies  of  Mrs.  Brack¬ 
en’s,  and  a  bit  of  fine  craftsmanship  in  a 
bronze  door  handle.  Mrs.  Farnham  showed 
a  “Mexican  panel”  for  the  “Bureau  of 
South  American  Republics,”  and  Mrs. 
Whitney  an  “Aztec  Fountain”  for  the  same 
building  in  Washington.  The  latter  seemed 
to  lack  subtlety. 

WOMAN’S  ART  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 
T  the  Macbeth  Galleries  during  the 
early  part  of  May  there  was  also  an 
exhibition  of  women’s  work,  painting  and 
sculpture.  Going  from  one  of  these  exhi¬ 
bitions  to  another,  as  the  writer  did,  there 
was  opportunity  of  interesting  contrast  of 
what  American  women  are  doing  in  these 
two  fields  of  art.  sculpture  and  painting, 
and  the  decision,  with  but  very  few  definite 
examples,  was  in  favor  of  the  work  done 
in  the  more  plastic  art.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it — on  the  whole  you  do  not  feel 
the  personality  of  women  in  painting  or 
music.  You  feel  rather  the  kind  of  art  in 
which  they  have  been  interested.  The 
women  who  have  acquired  the  freedom  of 
thought,  interest  and  technique  to  express 


themselves  genuinely  on  canvas  are  the  ex¬ 
ception  as  yet.  You  feel  a  vital  utterance 
in  the  work  of  such  women  as  Cecilia 
Beaux,  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls,  Mary  Cas¬ 
satt,  Charlotte  B.  Coman ;  they  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  accomplishment  of 
painting  in  America.  But  at  this  exhibition 
of  seventy  women  painters  you  were  a  little 
bewildered  at  the  sense  of  reminiscence 
which  haunted  you  from  canvas  to  canvas. 
Ellen  Emmett’s  portraits  were  most  inter¬ 
esting,  and  Alice  Schille  had  an  excellent 
“Young  Man  with  a  Dog.”  (And  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  some  of  the  most 
interesting  plein  air  pictures  at  the  spring 
Water  Color  Exhibition  were  by  this  same 
artist.) 

Helen  Turner’s  “Summer  Night”  held 
the  mysterious  charm  of  a  still  summer 
evening,  and  Alethea  Platt  showed  an  in¬ 
teresting  moonlight  scene.  The  sculpture 
was  in  a  way  a  repetition  of  the  names  at 
the  School  of  Design, — strong,  sincere 
work,  if  one  except  “Paganism  Immortal,” 
by  Mrs.  Whitney,  which  seemed  a  definite 
striving  after  the  weakest  tendency  of  one 
phase  of  modern  French  sculpture. 

MRS.  DUNLAP  HOPKINS’  LANDSCAPES 
decidedly  unique  exhibition  of  land¬ 
scapes  by  Mrs.  Dunlap  Hopkins  was 
shown  in  April  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries. 
Mrs.  Plopkins,  whose  picture  we  are  re¬ 
producing  this  month  among  our  Signifi¬ 
cant  People,  is  best  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design 
for  Women.  It  was  not  until  she  was  past 
fifty  that  she  gave  any  attention  to  develop¬ 
ing  her  individual  interest  in  art.  Two 
years  ago  she  was  visiting  in  Brittany  with 
a  group  of  people  who  were  painting.  As 
she  watched  them  from  day  to  day  she  felt 
an  almost  unconquerable  impulse  to  present 
on  canvas  some  of  the  scenes  which  had 
interested  her  most.  She  talked  it  over 
with  one  of  the  artists,  and  finally  it  was 
decided  that  she  should  try  her  hand  at  an 
oil  painting.  The  result  was  something  re¬ 
markable,  and  she  spent  the  whole  summer 
painting  with  her  friends.  The  pictures 
which  were  exhibited  at  Knoedler’s  were 
the  result  of  this  summer’s  work,  and  when 
one  takes  this  into  consideration  the  work 
is  a  rare  achievement.  Her  color  sense  is 
most  interesting;  her  appreciation  of  the 
subtlety  of  elimination  would  be  noticeable 
in  an  artist  of  much  longer  experience,  and 
her  keen  feeling  for  the  poetic  phases  of 
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nature  is  evidenced  throughout  the  work. 
Many  artists  of  New  York  have  been  most 
interested  in  this  exhibition  and  have  as¬ 
sured  Mrs.  Hopkins  that  she  should  devote 
as  much  of  her  life  as  she  could  take  from 
her  original  interest  to  this  newer  line  of 
endeavor.  The  critics  feel  that  we  have  in 
the  painting  of  this  woman  of  already  great 
achievement  an  artist  whose  work  will  be 
of  distinct  significance,  if  her  progress  in 
the  future  can  be  measured  by  the  work  of 
the  past  two  years.  It  is  Mrs.  Hopkins’ 
plan  to  spend  this  coming  summer  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  to  paint  in  and  about  Bruges, 
which  is  so  full  of  inspiration  for  the  lover 
of  landscape  work.  Mrs.  Hopkins  herself 
feels  that  the  best  and  biggest  part  of  her 
life  must  be  given  to  aiding  the  progress  of 
the  students  at  the  School  of  Design,  and 
yet  she  finds  great  joy  in  this  personal  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  own  interest  in  the  beauty 
of  the  world. 

REVIEWS 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE:  BY  ABRA¬ 
HAM  FLEXNER 

A  criticism  of  our  present  college  sys¬ 
tem  that  educators  and  students 
alike  should  read  with  care  is  “The 
American  College,”  by  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Flexner.  The  book  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years’  study  of  the  subject,  based 
upon  the  author’s  own  work  in  preparing 
pupils  for  college,  a  close  observation  of 
their  development  during  and  after  their 
college  careers,  and  his  personal  experience 
as  graduate  student  at  universities  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Flexner  first  defines  his  problem  by 
outlining  the  work  and  development  of  the 
American  college  from  its  foundation  in. 
the  days  of  the  Puritans  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  showing  the  conservatism  that  has 
so  seriously  hampered  the  wider  usefulness 
of  these  institutions,  and  also  the  tentative 
efforts  now  being  made  toward  widening 
the  curriculum  sufficiently  to  make  college 
training  more  useful  to  the  practical  work 
of  after  life.  These  efforts  to  reorganize 
the  curriculum  on  vital  modern  lines  have 
failed  in  effectiveness  because,  as  the  author 
summarizes  his  argument:  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  college  is  wisely  committed  to  a  broad 
and  flexible  scheme  of  higher  education, 
through  which  each  individual  may  hope  to 
procure  the  training  best  calculated  to  real¬ 
ize  his  maximum  effectiveness.  The  scheme 
fails  for  lack  of  sufficient  insight ;  in  the 


first  place,  because  the  preparatory  school 
routine,  devised  by  the  college,  suppresses 
just  what  the  college  assumes  that  it  will 
develop ;  in  the  second  place,  because  of  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  college  curriculum ; 
finally,  because  research  has  largely  appro¬ 
priated  the  resources  of  the  college,  sub¬ 
stituting  the  methods  and  interest  of  highly 
specialized  investigation  for  the  larger  ob¬ 
jects  of  college  teaching.” 

The  way  out,  as  Mr.  Flexner  sees  it,  lies 
in  the  vigorous  reassertion  of  the  priority 
of  the  college  as  such;  the  shifting  back  of 
the  point  of  emphasis  to  the  training  of  the 
undergraduate ;  a  reform  of  the  preparatory 
school  so  that  the  transition  to  college 
would  be  less  mechanically  regulated,  and 
an  emphasis  of  the  teaching  motive  that  will 
put  an  end  to  commercialism.  (Published 
by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  237 
pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.) 

HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE:  BY 
RUSSELL  STURGIS 

ITH  the  death  of  the  late  Russell 
Sturgis  this  country  lost  one  of  its 
most  notable  writers  on  art,  architecture 
and  the  crafts,  so  that  the  second  volume  of 
his  “History  of  Architecture”  brings  with 
it  a  sharp  regret  that  the  work  must  be 
finished  by  someone  else.  The  third  volume 
is  in  preparation  by  his  son,  and  others  who 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  plan  of 
the  whole  work  to  finish  it.  In  the  volume 
at  hand  the  history  of  architecture  is 
brought  down  to  the  later  Romanesque  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  first  volume  dealt  with 
the  classic  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Western  Asia,  Greece  and  Rome.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  which  is  quite  as  exhaustive  and  schol¬ 
arly  in  its  handling,  takes  up  architecture  in 
India  and  Southeastern  Asia  and  in  China, 
Japan  and  Persia.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  styles  resulting  from  the  de¬ 
cline  of  ancient  art,  of  which  a  historical 
sketch  is  given.  Next  come  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  earlier  Basilicas,  the 
churches  of  Radiate  plan,  and  the  effects 
of  the  Byzantine  influence  upon  Christian 
architecture;  then  a  sketch  of  Moslem 
architecture  in  Syria,  Egypt,  North  Africa, 
Persia,  India,  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  later  Romanesque  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  Armenia  and  Southeastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Sturgis’  work  is  so  well  and  widely 
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known  that  comment  upon  the  deep  learn¬ 
ing  and  careful  research  shown  in  this  his¬ 
tory  is  unnecessary.  Had  he  lived  to  finish 
the  work  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  most  important  history  of  architecture 
produced  in  this  country,  and  even  the 
fragment  we  have  of  it  in  the  first  two  vol¬ 
umes  is  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  development  of  the  building  art. 
(Published  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
New  York.  Volume  second.  Illustrated. 
448  pages.  Price,  $5.00.) 

TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA:  BY  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 

WPIILE  admitting  that  the  stupendous 
natural  beauties  of  America  cannot 
be  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  is 
amazing  how  we  neglect  them  for  the  won¬ 
ders  that  lie  across  the  sea.  Probably  it  is 
because  this  is  all  one  country,  and  although 
we  may  travel  thousands  of  miles  we  are 
still  in  America,  while  in  Europe  one  can 
change  one’s  environment  so  completely 
within  the  space  of  a  few  hours  that  the 
way  of  the  tourist  is  always  pleasantly  di¬ 
versified.  Yet  if  we  travel  in  this  country 
in  the  same  pleasant,  responsive  frame  of 
mind  that  we  assume  almost  unconsciously 
when  once  we  have  crossed  the  ocean,  we 
will  find  much  to  interest  us  in  the  people 
as  well  as  in  the  towering  mountains,  enor¬ 
mous  rivers  and  lakes  and  broad  fertile 
plains  and  valleys,  and  once  in  a  while 
someone  makes  11s  see  that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  in  his  “Highways 
and  Byways  of  the  Pacific  Coast,”  gives  us 
a  vivid  description  of  the  country  and  also 
brings  us  very  close  to  the  human  element, 
for  the  book  is  crammed  with  anecdotes  of 
the  people  of  the  West,  bringing  us  into 
close  touch  with  the  cosmopolitan  popula¬ 
tion  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  are  stories  of  the  Hopi  and 
other  Indians;  stories  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  traders,  gardeners  and  house 
servants;  of  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards 
who  remain  from  the  old  days  of  Spanish 
dominion,  and  of  the  bustling,  cheerful, 
aggressive  Americans  who  have  revolution¬ 
ized  life  in  California. 

Another  book  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  called 
“The  Picturesque  Hudson.”  This  is  not  so 
full  of  anecdote,  but  it  goes  most  entertain¬ 
ingly  into  the  history  of  this  most  beautiful 
river  in  all  America,  recalling  the  days  of 
the  Dutch  rulers  and  the  happenings  that 
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led  to  British  occupation  and  domination. 
Many  things  have  happened  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  and  you  will  find  the  story 
of  most  of  them  in  this  book.  (Both  books 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  “Highways  and  Byways  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.”  Illustrated.  323  pages. 
Price,  $2.00  net.  “The  Picturesque  Hud¬ 
son.”  227  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.) 

THE  PATH  OF  LIGHT:  TRANSLATED 
BY  L.  D.  BARNETT 

THE  effect  of  the  wave  of  Eastern  phi¬ 
losophy  which  has  overwhelmed  the 
Western  world  within  the  past  few  years  is 
being  felt  in  almost  every  branch  of  West¬ 
ern  thought  where  it  touches  the  questions 
of  cosmogony  or  metaphysics.  As  is  always 
the  case,  the  awakened  demand  has  brought 
the  response,  and  excellent  translations  of 
famous  Eastern  classics  are  now  at  the 
disposal  of  everyone.  A  few  years  ago  a 
series  of  small  inexpensive  volumes  con¬ 
taining  translations  of  Indian,  Chinese,  Per¬ 
sian,  Jewish  and  Arabian  masterpieces  of 
philosophic  literature  was  issued  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  found  a  very  cordial  reception.  The 
editors  and  translators  of  the  series  were 
Oriental  scholars,  both  English  and  Indian, 
and  their  object  was  to  create  a  closer  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  East  and  the  West 
— the  old  world  of  Thought  and  the  new  of 
Action.  This  was  done  with  the  belief  that 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  great  ideals  and 
lofty  philosophy  of  Oriental  thought  might 
help  to  the  revival  of  a  truer  spirituality  in 
the  more  energetic  and  materialistic  people 
of  Europe.  This  belief  has  been  amply 
justified,  and  now  an  American  edition  of 
these  invaluable  little  books  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
great  works  of  Eastern  philosophers 
through  the  medium  of  translation  rather 
than  that  of  commentary  and  adaptation. 

The  latest  addition  to  this  series  is  a 
manual  of  Maha-Yana  Buddhism,  entitled 
“The  Path  of  Light.”  It  contains  an  in¬ 
troduction  which  gives  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  personal  teachings  of  Gautama  and  his 
chief  followers,  followed  by  the  text  of  the 
Bodhicharyavatara  of  Santi-Deva,  rendered 
for  the  first  time  into  English  by  Canon 
Barnett,  the  well-known  Oriental  scholar. 
(American  edition  published  by  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  28th  volume  in  “The 
Wisdom  of  the  East”  series.  107  pages. 
Price,  60c.,  net.) 
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A  REFERENCE  LIST  ON  COSTUME 
EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  getting 
up  historical  and  national  costumes 
for  theatricals,  charades  or  pictures  will 
find  much  help  in  a  comprehensive  reading 
and  reference  list  published  by  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  Library.  This  list  is  not  for  sale, 
but  single  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Craftsman  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  useful  to  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  those  within 
reach  of  the  library,  because  the  listed 
names  of  reference  books  and  their  authors, 
together  with  the  brief  description  of  the 
contents  of  each  book,  will  be  most  valua¬ 
ble  jn  directing  the  researches  of  any  stu¬ 
dent  of  costume.  (Published  by  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
64  pages.) 

REPLANNING  READING:  BY  JOHN 
NOLEN 

INCE  the  publication  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  of  the  articles  on  town  planning 
in  England  we  have  had  many  requests  for 
information  regarding  the  planning  of  new 
towns  or  the  remodeling  of  old  in  this 
country.  Therefore  we  imagine  that  many 
people  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  John 
Nolen’s  book,  “Replanning  Reading,”  show¬ 
ing  how  an  industrial  city  of  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  is  being  rearranged 
with  a  view  to  creating  more  healthful  con¬ 
ditions  as  well  as  greater  beauty.  Maps  are 
given  of  the  old  town  and  the  proposed 
alterations,  and  many  illustrations  repro¬ 
duced  from  photographs.  The  plan  is  rich 
in  suggestive  value  to  citizens  who  may  be 
interested  in  projects  for  remodeling  other 
towns.  One  valuable  feature  of  the  book 
is  a  carefully  selected  list  of  books  on  civic 
improvement.  (Published  by  George  H. 
Ellis  Company,  Boston.  Illustrated.  108 
pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.) 

ANCIENT  MYSTERIES  AND  MODERN 
MASONRY:  BY  C.  H.  VAIL 

THE  strict  secrecy  observed  regarding 
the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry  has 
given  to  most  people  the  idea  that  all  the 
teachings  of  the  Masons  are  kept  as  care¬ 
fully  hidden  as  were  the  ancient  mysteries 
upon  which  Masonry  is  founded.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  only  a  part  of  it  that  must 
be  kept  secret,  and  the  Order  publishes 
books  giving  to  the  world  all  that  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  known  of  the  symbolism  and  phi¬ 
losophy  so  carefully  preserved  by  its  mem¬ 
bers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 


books  is  “Ancient  Mysteries  and  Modern 
Masonry,”  by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Vail.  It 
gives  a  brief  but  very  clear  and  vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  and  object  of  the  ancient 
mysteries — Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Persian,  Dru- 
idical,  Gothic,  Grecian,  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  shows  the  symbolism  underlying  all  of 

them,  and  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
true  initiation  into  these  mysteries  as  it  was 
practiced  in  ancient  times — a  knowledge  as 
vitally  important  to  humanity  now  as  it  was 

then.  The  present  rites  of  initiation  merely 
serve  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  earlier 
ceremonies,  but  the  symbolism  remains  the 
same,  giving  the  key  to  many  a  dark  saying 
in  our  own  Scriptures,  and  reconciling 
many  a  puzzling  contradiction  that  seems 
apparent  in  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion.  (Published  by  The  Macoy  Pub¬ 
lishing  &  Masonic  Supply  Company,  New 
York.  214  pages.  Price,  $t.oo.) 

HINTS  ON  HOUSE  FURNISHING:  BY 
W.  SHAW  SPARROW 

NYONE  who  has  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  the  beautiful  English  homes  will 
find  much  that  is  delightful  as  well  as  in¬ 
structive  in  Mr.  W.  Shaw  Sparrow’s  “Hints 
on  House  Furnishing.”  Mr.  Sparrow  is 
an  authority  on  architecture,  interior  dec¬ 
oration  and  furnishing,  and  this  book  forms 
an  admirable  supplement  to  “The  English 
House,”  which  was  published  a  year  or  two 
ago  and  reviewed  in  this  magazine.  “Hints 
on  House  Furnishing”  is  not  a  dry  book  of 
directions  for  interior  decoration,  but  a 
most  sympathetic  description  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  well-known  houses  and 
rooms  that  were  planned  by  famous  de¬ 
signers.  The  principles  that  are  laid  down 
as  a  foundation  for  home  furnishing  are 
sound  and  universal,  and  if  they  were  more 
generally  applied  in  this  country  our 
houses  might  be  less  showy  and  more  home¬ 
like  and  beautiful.  The  book  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated  with  color  plates,  half-tones  and 
line  cuts  of  interiors,  furniture,  metal  work, 
draperies  and  the  like.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated 
with  color  plates,  half-tones  and  line  cuts. 
307  pages.  Price,  $2.50  net.  Postage,  18c.) 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT:  BY  A.  R.  HOPE 
MONCRIEFF 

E  ,all  know  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
a  famous  English  resort,  yet  in  this 
country  there  are  many  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  place. 
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Therefore  the  pleasant  and  interesting  book, 
written  by  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  color  reproductions  from  paint¬ 
ings  by  A.  Heaton  Cooper,  will  interest 
many  people.  Not  only  does  it  give  delight¬ 
ful  descriptions  of  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  place,  but  the  reader  will  also  gain 
from  it  a  clear  idea  of  the  history  of  the 
island,  which  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
eventful  history  of  England.  The  story  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  simply  emphasizes  such 
portions  of  English  history  as  are  directly 
connected  with  the  smaller  island,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  anyone  who  reads  the  book 
and  studies  carefully  the  charming  sketches 
that  illustrate  it  will  feel  like  spending  his 
next  holiday  wandering  through  the  quaint 
old  villages  that  crown  its  hills  and  nestle 
in  its  valleys.  (Published  by  Adam  & 
Charles  Black,  London.  Imported  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  175  pages. 
Price,  $2.50.) 

THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK 

ALL  who  are  interested  in  knowing  what 
is  being  done  abroad  in  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture  will  welcome  the  current  issue  of 
“The  Studio  Year  Book,”  which  is  given 
over  entirely  to  a  review  of  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  artistic  construction,  dec¬ 
oration  and  furnishing  of  the  house.  An 
admirable  paper  on  English  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  by  C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  F.R.I.B.A., 
serves  as  an  introduction,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  book  is  given  over  entirely  to 
half-tones  and  color  reproductions  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  drawings  and  paintings  of  some 
of  the  best  British  country  houses  built  in 
modern  times ;  the  most  significant  things 
that  are  being  done  in  the  way  of  interior 
decoration,  stained  glass,  tapestries,  needle¬ 
work  and  metal  work,  together  with  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations  of  modern  art 
and  architecture  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  volume  contains  the  best  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  that  have  appeared  during  the  year 
in  The  Studio,  and  forms  an  admirable 
book  of  reference.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  258  pages. 
Price,  $3.00  net.) 

VILLA  FRANZ  VON  STUCK:  BY  FRITZ 
VON  OSTINI 

WE  have  received  from  Germany  a 
book,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
half-tones  and  photogravures,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  villa  recently  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  Franz  von  Stuck  and 
intended  for  his  principal  residence.  The 
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house  is  a  complete  example  of  the  German 
new  art,  and  is  most  elaborate  in  design  and 
execution.  Approaching  from  the  front 
the  building,  which  is  severely  classic  in 
general  form,  is  seen  framed  in  tall  trees 
that  stand  at  its  sides  like  sentinels.  At  the 
back  is  a  beautiful  Italian  garden  with  per¬ 
gola,  statues,  fountains,  and  straight  formal 
walks.  The  interior  is  costly  and  elaborate, 
more  like  a  royal  palace  than  a  home,  and 
all  is  absolutely  in  keeping  with  the  some¬ 
what  fantastic  spirit  of  the  new  art  as  they 
see  it  in  Germany.  The  house  is  as  ex¬ 
pressive  of  Franz  von  Stuck  as  are  his  pic¬ 
tures,  and  has  the  same  strange  mingling  of 
severity  and  barbaric  splendor.  (Published 
by  Alex.  Koch,  Darmstadt.  Illustrated.  32 
pages.) 

HISTORY  OF  MARLBOROUGH:  BY 
C.  M.  WOOLSEY 

A  good  idea  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolu¬ 
tionary  history  of  this  country  is  given 
in  “The  Plistory  of  Marlborough,”  by  C.  M. 
Woolsey,  who  has  carefully  gathered  to¬ 
gether  all  records  of  the  town  and  people 
of  Marlborough  and  compiled  them  into  an 
interesting  book.  Old  legal  documents  are 
included,  old  letters  and  petitions,  so  that  a 
complete  view  of  the  life,  ambitions  and 
trials  of  the  people  is  given  to  the  reader 
of  the  present  day  who  may  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  brief  past  of  this  country. 
(Published  by  J.  B.  Lyons  Company,  Al¬ 
bany.  Illustrated.  468  pages.) 

A  BOOK  OF  OPERAS:  BY  H.  E.  KREH- 
BIEL 

A  boon  to  all  opera-goers  is  a  recently 
published  volume  by  Mr.  Henry  Ed¬ 
ward  Krehbiel,  entitled  “A  Book  of  Op¬ 
eras.”  In  this  is  given  the  history,  the  plot 
and  the  leading  themes  of  all  of  the  best- 
known  operas  of  the  old  and  the  new 
schools,  including  the  great  Italian  and 
French  operas  which  have  become  classic, 
and  the  Wagner  operas.  Mr.  Krehbiel  does 
not  touch  upon  the  intensely  modern  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Strauss  and  Debussy,  but  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  the  works  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  The  portraits  of  great 
singers,  both  of  the  past  and  present  gen¬ 
erations,  are  used  to  illustrate  the  book,  and 
brief  accounts  and  anecdotes  of  these  sing¬ 
ers  enliven  and  humanize  the  text.  The 
story  of  each  opera  is  told  as  a  story,  and 
its  relation  to  the  music  is  made  clear.  It  is 
just  the  book  to  brush  up  one’s  knowledge 
and  memories  before  going  to  hear  any  of 
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the  great  operas.  (Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
345  pages.  Price,  $1.75  net.) 

GOLDEN  TREASURY:  BY  FRANCIS 
T.  PALGRAVE 

Anew  edition  of  Francis  T.  Palgrave’s 
“Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyr¬ 
ics”  has  recently  been  issued.  The  text  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  the  first  and 
second  series  are  combined  in  a  small  book 
that  can  easily  be  slipped  in  a  coat  pocket 
or  a  hand-bag  and  taken  along  when  one 
goes  for  a  solitary  walk  in  the  country.  The 
anthology  covers  three  centuries  of  English 
poetry,  and  contains  the  very  best  lyrical 
songs  and  poems  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  well  printed  on  thin  opaque  paper,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  within  a  small  com¬ 
pass.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Selected  from  the  best 
songs  and  lyrical  poems  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Two  vol¬ 
umes  in  one.  270  pages.  Price,  $1.00.) 
NATURE  AND  ORNAMENT:  BY 
LEWIS  F.  DAY 

HE  derivation  of  ornament  from  nat¬ 
ural  forms  is  treated  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  way  in  “Nature  and  Ornament,”  by 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day.  The  book  is  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  dealing  with  nature  as  the 
raw  material  of  ornament,  and  the  second 
with  ornament  as  the  finished  product  of 
design.  Mr.  Day  is  an  authority  upon  this 
subject,  having  written  a  number  of  books 
of  design  and  various  processes  of  craft 
work.  This  one  deals  with  its  subject 
thoroughly  and  authoritatively,  and  the 
points  of  the  author’s  argument  are  made 
clear  by  numerous  illustrations  showing 
both  the  natural  forms  and  the  decorative 
forms  derived  from  them  and  applied  to 
painting,  carving,  sculpture,  leather  work, 
fabrics  and  papers,  both  the  natural  forms 
and  the  conventional  forms  being  used,  and 
their  uses  explained.  (Published  by  B.  T. 
Batsford,  London.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
280  pages  each.  Price,  per  volume,  $3.00 
net.) 

POEMS:  BY  PERCY  MACKAYE 

R.  Percy  MacKaye,  the  playwright 
and  poet,  has  just  published  a 
volume  of  charming  poems,  chiefly  lyrical 
and  descriptive,  that  draw  their  inspiration 
partly  from  our  own  country  and  partly 
from  the  riper  civilization  of  an  older 
world.  There  are  delicious  little  ballads 


and  love  songs,  sonnets  and  fragments,  most 
of  which  show  great  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  book  contains  The 
Sistine  Eve,  fragments  of  an  oratorio 
written  for  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  in  which  there  is  rich  imagery  and 
daring  thought  as  well  as  musical  utter¬ 
ance.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  184  pages.  Price,  $1.25 
net.) 

FRENCH  CATHEDRALS:  BY  E.  R. 
PENNELL 

T  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell  has  written  a  book  on 
French  cathedrals,  and  that  Joseph  Pennell 
has  illustrated  it  with  reproductions  of  his 
wonderful  drawings  and  etchings,  to  make 
the  big  volume  most  welcome  to  all  who 
have  felt  the  charm  of  the  old  Gothic 
churches  and  have  wondered  over  the  life 
which  brought  them  forth.  And  the  book 
more  than  fulfils  all  expectations.  It  was 
not  written  hastily,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  a 
quick  and  businesslike  tour  through  France. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  took  eighteen 
years  to  gather  the  material  and  write  and 
illustrate  the  book,  and  during  that  time 
these  two  cathedral-lovers  rode,  walked  and 
cycled  all  over  France— north,  south,  east 
and  west — staying  sometimes  for  weeks  in 
one  cathedral  town  or  months  in  another, 
as  the  case  might  be,  living  with  the  people 
and  sharing  their  home  life,  and  loving 
every  minute  of  it. 

Therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  the  book 
has  an  intimate  charm  very  seldom  found 
in  a  book  of  travel,  and  almost  never  in  a 
book  on  architecture.  The  impression  one 
gets  is  that  the  travel  was  simply  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  close  to  the  life  of  France, 
past  and  present,  and  that  to  both  writer 
and  artist  the  cathedrals  are  simply  the 
fullest-  expression  of  that  life.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  book  is  not  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  as  usual,  but  with 
drawings  and  etchings  that  capture  all  the 
poetry  and  charm  of  the  country  as  well  as 
of  the  great  minsters  which  are  here 
grouped  together  to  form  an  unbroken  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  descriptions 
of  these  cathedrals  occur  almost  acci¬ 
dentally  in  the  story  of  life  as  it  is  gathered 
about  them,  and  the  whole  has  a  vivid  per¬ 
sonality  that  makes  it  as  fascinating  as  a 
romance.  (Published  by  The  Century 
Company,  New  York.  Illustrated  with  183 
pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell.  424  pages. 
Price,  $5.00  net.) 
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ORIENTAL  CARPETS:  BY  SYDNEY 
HUMPHRIES 

OLLECTORS  and  connoisseurs  whose 
special  hobby  is  Oriental  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets  will  be  delighted  with  “Oriental  Car¬ 
pets,”  by  Sydney  Humphries.  This  is  a 
large  and  very  handsome  volume,  published 
in  England  and  recently  imported  into  this 
country.  The  story  begins  with  the  allegory 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  quest  of  the 
Argonauts,  followed  by  the  story  of  Tason 
and  Medea,  who  stand  side  by  side  as 
types  of  the  combination  of  industry 
and  art.  The  second  chapter  gives  an 
exhaustive  but  delightful  history  of  an¬ 
cient  rug  weaving  and  its  contemporary 
arts,  enriched  with  many  beautiful  color 
plates  of  famous  rugs  and  carpets;  then 
a  more  specialized  account  of  carpets, 
runners  and  rugs,  and  a  history  of  the 
work  of  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  with 
a  full  account  of  his  method  of  weaving 
reproductions  of  the  Oriental  rugs.  The 
last  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  ro¬ 
mance  that  is  woven  into  the  old  Oriental 
carpets,  to  a  full  analysis  and  description 
of  the  illustrations,  and  to  a  very  complete 
bibliography  and  index.  The  book  is  almost 
large  enough  to  be  called  a  “ponderous 
tome,”  and  is  sumptuous  in  every  detail, 
from  its  white  and  gold  binding  to  its  color 
plates,  which  are  as  rich  as  oil  paintings. 
(Published  by  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Lon¬ 
don.  Imported  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated  in  color  and 
half-tone.  428  pages.  Price,  $10.50  net.) 
LIUGO  WOLF:  BY  ERNEST  NEWMAN 
HE  marvelous  songs  and  ballads  of 
Hugo  Wolf  are  well  known  in  this 
country.  With  his  operas  we  are  not  so 
familiar,  and  his  choral  and  instrumental 
works  are  known  only  by  the  few  to  whom 
Wolf’s  genius  makes  special  appeal.  But 
the  songs  have  made  their  own  place,  and 
now  comes  a  most  sympathetic  biography 
of  the  man  himself;  a  study  of  his  life  and 
character,  as  well  as  of  the  work  which 
grew  out  of  them.  The  story  of  Wolf’s 
hard  and  unhappy  life  comes  onlv  too  close 
to  the  usual  thing,  for  there  was  the  terrible 
struggle  with  poverty  and  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  the  difficulty  to  obtain  recognition ; 
the  uncompromising  attitude  that  made  him 
the  most  drastic  of  critics,  and  the  final 


nervous  collapse  which  ended  in  his  death 
only  seven  years  ago.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  bore  a  whole  tone-world  in  his  brain, 
but  fate  made  it  possible  for  him  to  give  to 
humanity  only  a  small  part  of  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  humanity  is  richer  for  that  part,  and 
hundreds  of  people  will  welcome  this  sym¬ 
pathetic  portrayal  of  the  man.  (Published 
by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  portraits.  274  pages.  Price, 
$2.50  net.) 

CATALOGUE  OF  ART  WORKS  IN  NEW 
YORK 

\  good  deal  of  time,  trouble  and  money 
Ca.  has  been  spent  by  the  City  Government 
of  New  York  in  making  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  paintings,  sculpture  and  other  works  of 
art  belonging  to  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  catalogue  is  the  work  of  the  Art  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  will 
be  valuable  as  a  reference  book  to  those 
who  wish  not  only  to  identify  the  more 
prominent  pictures  and  statues,  but  also  to 
discover  other  works  of  art  that  are  but 
little  known.  (Published  by  order  of  the 
Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Illustrated.  240  pages.) 

AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL 

HE  current  volume  of  “The  American 
Art  Annual”  (1909-10)  has  just  been 
sent  to  us.  It  includes  a  list  of  sales  of  all 
paintings  sold  for  $50  and  over,  which  are 
classified  under  the  name  of  the  artist,  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  list  of  the  books  on  art  that  have 
been  published  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  obituary  notices  of  prominent  artists, 
and  a  directory  giving  the  addresses  of 
painters,  sculptors,  illustrators,  architects 
and  art  dealers.  (Published  by  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Art  Annual,  Incorporated.  284  pages. 
Price,  $5.00.) 

MUGEN:  BY  F.  R.  POOLE 

A  book  of  verse  by  Fanny  Runnells 
Poole,  entitled  “Mugen,”  shows  a 
quality  that  is  sweet  and  musical,  rather 
than  great — a  pleasant  treble  note  that  is 
very  soft  and  silvery,  but  much  better  suited 
to  ballads  and  other  lyrical  forms  than  to 
the  stem  dignity  of  the  epic  or  the  concen¬ 
trated  essence  of  the  sonnet.  (Published 
by  George  William  Browning.  Clinton.  New 
York.  94  pages.  Price,  $1.00.) 
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THE  VISION  OF  ANTON,  THE  CLOCK-MAKER: 
BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

liliHllNCE  uPon  a  time  there  lived  a  near-sighted  and  obscure 
cl°ck_maker  in  an  ancient  town  in  Flanders.  It  was 
P  in  fourteen  hundred  and  something,  at  about  the 

a  time  when  new  continents  were  being  discovered,  and 

^  old  continents  were  being  ransacked  for  whatever 
*  might  serve  to  enrich  the  life  of  Europe.  We  call  it 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  this  is  the  story 
of  the  renaissance  of  Anton,  the  Flemish  clock-maker. 

Anton  was  apprentice  to  an  old  craftsman  who  made  clocks  to 
help  very  rich  people  to  know  the  time  of  day.  No  one  but  the  rich 
could  afford  to  buy  clocks  in  those  days,  so  the  old  clock-maker 
needed  but  one  assistant.  They  were  crude  clocks  with  but  one 
hand,  but  they  served  the  purpose.  Anton,  however,  had  a  soul 
in  his  body,  and  he  became  very  tired  of  bending  eternally  over  his 
work-bench,  making  one-handed  clocks  for  people  he  didn’t  know. 
His  was  a  restless  sort  of  soul,  but  a  starved  one,  and  it  didn’t  know 
how  to  show  Anton  the  way  to  better  things. 

So  Anton  decided  to  find  out  for  himself.  As  he  went  about  the 
streets  of  a  Sunday  he  heard  of  the  good  gray  monks  that  lived  beyond 
the  hill.  He  was  told  that  they  were  wise  and  kind,  and  that  they 
made  sure  their  entrance  into  Heaven  by  many  prayers  and  much 
fasting.  They  were  so  good  that  they  had  time  enough  left  from 
their  prayers  to  engage  m  scholarly  pursuits.  In  short,  they  lived 
an  ideal  kind  of  existence  and  one  that  Anton  thought  would  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  soul. 

So  one  day  Anton  left  the  old  clock-maker  and  journeyed  over 
the  hill  to  the  monastery  of  the  good  gray  monks.  They  took  him 
in  as  a  lay  brother  and  set  him  to  weeding  the  garden ;  but  soon  they 
learned  that  he  was  skilled  with  tools,  and  they  gave  him  the  task  of 
building  the  new  altar  in  the  chapel. 

When  the  altar  was  nearly  finished,  the  abbot  of  the  monastery 
came  to  Anton  and  said:  “My  son,  I  perceive  that  thou  hast  much 
cunning.  Canst  thou  carve  a  legend  for  the  front  of  the  altar?” 

“I  can,  Father,”  said  Anton. 

So  the  abbot  sought  for  a  legend  that  would  fit  the  space  on  the 
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front  of  the  altar,  and  after  much  searching  he  brought  to  Anton  this: 

“  Where  there  is  no  Vision,  the  people  perish.” 

Anton  accordingly  selected  a  piece  of  hard,  close-grained  oak, 
and  began  to  carve  the  legend.  Now  Anton  possessed  enough  of  the 
craftsman’s  soul  to  make  him  strive  to  carve  the  legend  well,  and  he 
spent  many  days  and  took  infinite  pains.  And  as  he  worked  he  said 
the  words  over  and  over  to  himself : 

“Where  there  is  no  Vision,  the  people  perish.” 

He  found  himself  wondering  what  these  words  meant,  and  as  he 
carved  his  perplexity  grew  upon  him.  At  last  he  could  contain  him¬ 
self  no  longer,  and  he  went  to  the  abbot. 

“Holy  Father,”  said  he,  “I  am  much  troubled  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing;  of  the  words  thou  hast  given  me  to  carve.” 

Now  the  abbot  had  selected  the  Wend  without  great  thought. 

o  o  o 

It  sounded  well,  and  it  was  the  right  length.  So  he  made  answer 

r>  o 

lightly. 

“Those,  my  son,  are  the  words  of  a  Wise  Man  of  old.  They 
refer  to  that  divine  guidance  which  saves  men’s  souls,  and  which 
comes  only  through  prayer  and  fasting.” 

but  Anton  had  prayed  and  fasted,  and  no  Vision  had  come  to 
him.  He  asked  his  brother  monks  to  explain  the  words  to  him,  but 
they  could  not  satisfy  him,  and  Anton  nearly  went  mad  in  the  endeavor 
to  understand. 

When  the  carving  was  complete  and  the  altar  finished,  Anton 
found  no  more  work  that  interested  him.  He  looked  about  him,  and 
saw  the  monks  feasting  and  fasting,  praying  and  working,  but  he 
could  not  discover  to  what  purpose. 

“If  it  be  true  that  without  a  Vision  the  people  perish,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “shall  we  not  all  perish?  Not  even  the  good  gray  monks 
have  a  Vision.  They  know  not  what  a  Vision  is.” 

So  gradually  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  monotonous  life  of 
the  good  gray  monks,  and  their  tiresome  prayers  and  fastings  to  save 
their  souls,  until  at  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  never  having 
taken  the  vows,  he  left  the  monastery. 

It  was  then  that  he  bethought  himself  of  the  old  clock-maker  for 
whom  he  had  worked  in  the  town.  He  remembered  how  wise  he 
was,  and  he  sought  the  familiar  shop.  The  old  clock-maker  was 
glad  of  the  return  of  so  good  a  workman,  and  received  him  joyfully. 
Then  Anton  told  his  story — how  he  had  longed  for  something  to 
satisfy  his  soul,  how  he  had  failed  to  find  it  even  among  the  good  gray 
monks,  and  how  the  words  of  the  legend  had  perplexed  him. 

Then  spake  the  wise  old  clock-maker. 

“A  Vision,”  quoth  he,  “is  something  good  and  lofty  and  desirable 
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which  the  soul  may  see,  and  having  not,  may  reach  forth  to  obtain. 
Without  a  Vision  the  body  may  live,  but  the  soul  is  starved.  It  is 
death  in  life.  Men  may  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  laugh,  and 
work,  and  quarrel,  and  beget  children,  and  die,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
They  might  as  well  die  in  the  first  place,  and  so  the  Wise  Man  saith, 
‘Without  a  Vision,  the  people  perish.’  ” 

“  And  what  may  I  do  to  get  a  Vision,  that  I  may  live  ?  ”  asked  Anton. 

“He  that  seeketh,  findeth,”  replied  the  clock-maker. 

“Where  shall  I  seek?”  asked  Anton. 

“At  thine  own  work-bench,”  was  the  answer.  “Thou  hast 
been  to  the  monastery  of  the  good  gray  monks  and  found  no  Vision 
there.  Thou  may’st  travel  the  world  over,  and  no  Vision  will  reward 
thy  search.  Look  within  thy  heart,  Anton,  even  into  its  hidden 
corners.  Whatsoever  thou  findest  that  is  good  and  worthy,  examine 
it.  Thus  wilt  thou  find  thy  Vision.  Do  thy  daily  work,  Anton,  and 
let  thy  Vision  find  thee  working.  Then  shalt  thou  be  ready  to  receive 
it,  and  the  meaning  of  thy  life  and  work  will  be  made  clear  to  thee.” 

Anton  marveled  at  the  words  of  the  wise  old  man,  and  pondered 
them  in  his  heart  as  he  went  back  to  work  at  his  bench.  And  every 
day  he  talked  with  the  old  clock-maker,  and  strove  to  learn,  until  at  last 
the  light  broke  in  upon  him,  and  he  understood.  For  the  meaning  of 
the  legend  appears  only  through  much  thought  and  self-examination. 

A  day  came  when  the  old  clock-maker  arose  no  more  from  his  bed, 
and  Anton  took  his  place  as  master  of  the  shop. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I  will  see  if  I  can  find  a  way  to  work  with  a 
Vision,  for  I  know  it  is  better  than  to  work  without  one.” 

Every  Sunday  he  went  through  the  market-place  and  talked  with 
his  fellow  townsmen.  He  found  that  there  were  many  things  good 
and  lofty  and  desirable  that  were  lacking  in  their  lives,  but  he  could 
discover  no  way  to  supply  them.  His  soul  was  reaching  forth,  but 
iti  had  not  yet  laid  hold  on  a  Vision. 

One  day  in  his  shop,  however,  a  Vision  came  to  him.  It  was  a 
little  Vision,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  a  beginning. 

“I  cannot  give  bread  to  all  the  poor,  or  bring  happiness  to  the 
miserable,”  he  said.  “I  know  only  how  to  make  clocks.  So  I  will 
make  a  clock  for  the  people,  that  they  may  have  what  only  the  rich 
may  buy.” 

So  he  set  to  work  and  built  a  huge  clock,  with  two  hands,  like  one 
he  had  seen  that  came  from  the  South.  Its  face  was  two  cubits 
across,  and  it  was  fashioned  to  run  in  all  weathers.  Beneath  the  face 
he  carved  and  painted  a  legend: 

“Where  there  is  no  Vision,  the  people  perish.” 

In  twelve  months  the  clock  was  done,  and  he  received  permission 
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to  place  it  on  the  tower  in  the  market-place,  where  all  men  might  see 
it  and  read  the  time  of  day.  Many  came  and  saw,  and  learned  to 
tell  the  time  from  the  figures  on  the  dial,  and  the  clock  became  famous 
throughout  Flanders. 

But  there  were  many  in  the  countryside  who  seldom  came  to  the 
town,  and  so  never  were  benefited  by  the  clock,  and  it  occurred  to 
Anton  one  day  that  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  roads  were  so 
poor.  He  was  now  a  man  of  substance  and  influence  in  the  town, 
so  he  went  to  the  burgomaster  and  told  him  that  he  would  like  to 
build  better  roads  for  the  country  people  to  use  in  coming  to  town. 
It  took  him  a  long  time  to  make  the  fat  burgomaster  see  this  Vision, 
but  at  last  he  succeeded,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  in  a 
few  years  there  were  fine,  smooth  roads  running  in  all  directions. 

Anton’s  fame  spread  throughout  Flanders,  and  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  the  King  at  last  sent  for  him  and  made  him  a  counselor 
at  the  royal  palace.  This  gave  him  a  chance  to  broaden  his  Vision. 
He  saw  a  greater  and  a  happier  Flanders,  with  the  people  prosperous 
in  trade  and  industry  and  art,  and  when  he  died,  full  of  years  and 
honor,  he  left  Flanders  a  better  place  because  of  his  Vision.  Anton 
the  clock-maker  was  one  who  did  not  live  in  vain. 

BECAUSE  we  are  men  and  not  beasts  of  the  field  we  all  have  a  desire 
within  us,  however  small  and  ill  nourished,  not  to  live  in  vain. 
That  is  the  germ  of  a  Vision,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  or  not 
we  shall  give  heed  to  it  and  live  by  it.  We  may  be  automata,  in  some 
respects,  but  we  have  at  least  this  birthright  to  do  with  as  we  choose. 
If  we  are  thoughtful  persons,  we  are  asking  ourselves  how  we  can 
make  our  lives  worth  living.  That  is,  after  all,  the  great  emotive 
underlying  human  history  and  individual  endeavor.  I  submit  that 
the  way  so  to  live  is  to  formulate  and  cultivate  a  Vision.  That  we 
are  alive  and  needs  must  labor  to  live  is  a  fact  so  commonplace  as 
almost  to  escape  notice.  That  our  living  and  working  may  be  in 
vain  is  a  thought  that  troubles  us  when  we  take  time  to  look  eternal 
verities  in  the  face.  And  we  must  take  the  time;  else  we  are  as  beasts 
of  the  field,  for  they,  too,  live  and  labor  to  live. 

To  us  alone  of  all  creatures  is  given  the  power  to  enrich  our  lives 
by  taking  thought  of  the  spiritual  side,  for  it  is  the  spiritual  in  us  that 
makes  us  men  and  not  beasts.  If  we  neglect  the  spiritual,  we  take 
a  step  backward  toward  the  monkey  and  the  amoeba  ;  if  we  cultivate 
it,  we  press  on  toward  our  divine  goal,  and  open  up  for  ourselves 
wide  vistas  of  a  richer  and  altogether  more  desirable  life.  To  realize 
this  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  definite  Vision. 

Many  men  seem  to  be  living  and  working  without  any  Vision. 
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Or,  if  it  may  be  called  a  Vision,  it  is  a  mean  and  sordid  one.  This 
is  one  of  our  American  faults.  Sometimes  we  Americans  wonder 
what  it  is  that  makes  life  in  the  Old  World  seem  mellower  and  richer. 
Some  of  us  have  stopped  work  long  enough  to  take  a  breath  and  look 
about  us,  and  we  find  ourselves  wondering  what  it  was  that  made  the 
Elizabethan  period  in  England  a  golden  age.  Let  us  just  consider 
those  Elizabethans  for  a  moment.  They  seem  to  have  prospered 
as  well  as  we,  and  yet  they  managed  to  get  their  noses  away  from 
the  grindstone,  somehow.  They  found  time  to  live  a  spacious  and 
varied  life.  They  planted  England’s  finest  gardens,  built  her  most 
luxurious  manor  houses,  wrote  her  greatest  poems  and  plays,  fought 
great  battles  on  the  seas,  set  out  for  adventures  in  the  New  World — 
in  short,  they  made  their  lives  worth  living,  and  when  they  were  gone 
the  world  found  that  they  had  not  lived  in  vain.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  them  as  light-hearted  pleasure-seekers,  but  they  could 
not  have  thus  lived  ana  produced  results  without  a  Vision. 

There  once  lived  a  group  of  later  Elizabethans  in  this  country. 
They  were  country  gentlemen,  soldiers,  scholars,  lawyers,  financiers, 
architects,  travelers,  men  of  affairs  and  culture.  They,  too,  had  a 
Vision,  and  lived  not  in  vain.  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson — did  they  not  live  the  richer  life?  Were  they  content  to 
be  clock-makers  or  monks  ?  Rest  for  a  moment  from  that  pressing 
business  of  yours  and  think  of  it.  Did  they  lack  anything  that  you 
stand  any  chance  of  getting  ?  And  did  they  not  have  vastly  more  ? 

As  a  people  we  have  had  a  sort  of  Vision — a  commercial  Vision — 
and  we  have  made  the  world  to  stand  in  wonder  because  of  it.  Our 
material  progress  has  been  phenomenal.  But  our  Vision  has  been 
a  narrow  and  restricted  one.  It  has  not  enriched  our  lives  as  it  should 
have  done.  Something  is  the  matter  with  it. 

As  individuals  we  are  prone  to  err  in  the  same  direction.  Either 
as  clock-makers  or  as  monks  we  bind  ourselves  to  our  little  treadmill, 
and  we  get  nowhere.  Only  by  giving  our  souls  a  chance  can  we 
find  the  richer  life.  Without  a  Vision  we  only  half  live. 

Now  a  Vision  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  wholly  altruistic  ideal. 
You  and  I  have  our  own  lives  to  live,  though  we  realize  the  importance 
of  living  for  others  as  well.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  live  for  posterity 
alone.  We  must  take  our  own  lives,  as  they  are,  and  give  them 
some  guiding  Vision  to  make  them  worth  while  to  ourselves,  and 
through  ourselves,  to  others.  We  must  make  ourselves  bigger,  for 
little  men  can  do  little  good. 

To  take  examples  that  loom  large  enough  to  be  seen  of  men,  we 
have  all  known  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have  had  no 
Vision.  They  may  have  been  honest  and  patient  and  wise.  They 
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may  have  discharged  the  duties  of  the  day  ably  and  conscientiously. 
But  when  they  passed  from  office  they  left  small  impress.  The  other 
sort  is  too  easily  recognized  to  need  naming — men  who  have  seen 
the  Vision  of  a  young  country  growing  from  helpless  infancy  to  lusty 
strength,  or  a  sundered  country  knit  together  by  unbreakable  ties, 
or  a  too  complacent  country  awakened  to  insidious  dangers  within 
it  and  the  dire  needs  of  posterity.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  men  of 
Vision  from  those  of  no  Vision. 

Now  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Dreams  and  a  Vision, 
though  they  are  related.  Both  are  dependent  upon  that  attribute 
of  the  human  mind  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  imagination. 
Imagination  is  a  gift  without  price.  The  beasts  of  the  field  have  no 
imagination;  the  Man  with  the  Hoe  has  little;  the  great  men  of  all 
ages,  from  Abraham  down,  have  been  men  of  vigorous  imagination. 
Imagination  has  been  a  mighty  force  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  Jerusalem  and  Rome  were  imagined  before  they  were 
built.  Without  imagination  there  can  be  no  upward  striving. 

In  some  people  imagination  takes  the  form  of  Dreams,  and  Dreams 
are  but  the  fluttering:  of  the  imagination.  A  Dream  makes  no  far 
and  lofty  flight.  It  vanishes  before  it  is  captured.  It  is  the  aimless 
wandering  of  the  spirit.  Some  poetry  has  been  built  on  Dreams, 
but  little  else. 

Now  a  Vision — a  creative  Vision — is  a  pictured  goal.  There 
is  purpose  and  vigor  in  it.  It  is  productive  of  results.  And  the 
loftier  the  Vision,  the  higher  the  attainment. 

Some  of  us  have  to  fight  against  this  wasting  of  the  imaginative 
force  in  fruitless  dreaming.  Dreaming  is  natural  in  childhood, 
while  the  will  is  yet  in  a  plastic  state.  Dreaming  of  the  past  is  an 
old  man’s  pleasure.  But  for  the  young  and  virile,  there  should  be  a 
Vision  and  not  Dreams.  And  if  we  find  we  have  formed  the  dream¬ 
ing  habit,  we  have  simply  got  to  learn  to  harness  our  Dreams  and 
make  a  Vision  of  them.  For  a  Vision  is  necessary  to  the  highest 
achievement. 

But  the  stronger  contrast  appears  between  the  man  of  Vision  and 
the  man  of  no  Vision.  It  is  my  contention  that  a  man  of  no  \  ision  is  of 
little  more  use  in  the  world  than  a  horse,  or,  at  best,  a  good  dog;  and 
I  believe  that  if  we  discover  our  lack  of  a  Vision  in  time,  we  can  create, 
or  formulate,  or  cultivate  one.  And  this  we  must  do  if  we  want  the 
richer  life. 

Now  we  must  bring  this  thought  home,  if  it  is  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  I  can  but  suggest  the  thought;  you  must  carry  it  through 
and  apply  it  to  your  own  needs  and  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
each  of  us  can  broaden  and  elevate  and  enrich  his  individual  life 
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by  strengthening  whatever  Vision  he  may  have,  and  living  with  it. 
It  may  be  only  a  little  Vision,  but  it  will  be  a  beginning. 

“Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,”  is  the  slogan  of  the  man  of  no  Vision; 
so  is  “Work,  for  the  night  cometh,”  unless  we  have  a  clearly  defined 
idea  of  what  we  are  working  for.  Thoughtlessness  and  labor  bondage 
are  both  doors  that  close  out  the  Vision. 

If  you  are  a  poet  or  a  preacher,  a  duke  or  a  doctor,  or  just  a  plain, 
everyday  family  man  or  housewife,  you  have  opportunity  enough  to 
glorify  the  day’s  work  by  adding  unto  it  a  Vision.  Then  you  will 
try  to  do  good  instead  of  merely  maintaining  a  pastorate ;  you  will 
deliver  a  message  to  the  world  instead  of  merely  acquiring  poetic 
laurels;  you  will  save  lives  instead  of  merely  building  up  a  practice; 
you  will  make  a  home  happier  instead  of  merely  paying  off  a  mortgage. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  working  with  and  living  by  a  Vision.  Thus 
only  may  you  grow  and  enrich  your  life  and  that  of  many  about  you. 

“Where  there  is  no  Vision,  the  people  perish.” 

When  the  Vision  faded,  Rome  and  Jerusalem  passed  away. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  picture  once  drawn  for  a  class  of  students 
by  a  keen-minded  Professor  of  Biology.  He  was  trying  to  explain 
certain  processes  of  evolution  to  a  group  of  Sophomores  whose  thoughts 
were  mostly  out  on  the  ball  field.  He  showed  how  one  creature, 
back  in  the  early  ages,  was  thrown  up  on  land  and  was  forced  either 
to  grow  legs  or  perish.  And  when  the  legs  weren’t  sufficient  for  all 
of  his  descendants,  some  of  them  grew  claws  and  teeth  as  well.  An¬ 
other  creature  developed  the  ability  to  fly  from  pursuit,  and  another 
preferred  quiet,  stalking  habits  and  a  venomous  fang.  So  different 
types  were  developed,  as  different  needs  arose,  until  one  creature 
was  at  last  forced  to  stand  upright  and  gain  greater  brain  activity 
and  skill  with  the  hands  in  order  to  exist  amid  stronger  and  swifter 
adversaries. 

But  way  back  near  the  beginning  there  was  a  creature  that  soon 
found  a  safe  and  easy  haven.  He  grew  a  hard  shell  that  was  proof 
against  all  his  enemies;  he  increased  the  functions  of  mouth  and 
stomach  to  absorb  food  from  the  water  about  him;  he  had  no  need 
to  run  from  pursuers,  nor  to  go  forth  in  search  of  food;  he  toiled  not, 
neither  did  he  fight.  He  has  lived  thus  for  countless  ages,  in  the 
soft,  luxurious  mud,  safe,  well  nourished,  contented.  He  long  ago 
reached  a  state  of  perfect  economic  balance.  What  could  be  more 
desirable  ?  Have  we  not  many  of  us  longed  for  a  state  like  this  ? 

“But,”  cried  the  Professor,  leaning  far  over  his  desk,  and  shaking 
a  long,  warning  finger  at  us,  “who  wants  to  be  an  oyster  ?” 

And  the  oyster,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  primarily  a  creature 
without  a  Vision. 
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^GAIN  this  year  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which,  for  various 
reasons,  would  seem  to  be  about  the  most  unlikely 
of  any  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  to  claim 
the  title  of  an  art  center,  offers  not  only  the  largest 
and  best  in  quality  of  any  of  the  public  picture  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  year,  but  the  only  one  that  is  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope  and  that  deserves  the  title  of  a  Salon. 
This  exhibition  is  again,  as  for  the  past  ten  years,  held  in  the  large 
and  beautiful  galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  about  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  busy  manufacturing  and  commercial  life  of 
the  western  Pennsylvania  metropolis,  and  its  organization  and 
holding  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Institute,  and  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  Institute’s  Director, 
Mr.  John  W.  Beatty. 

Large  money  prizes  and  the  reputation  of  preceding  exhibitions 
brought  gladly  to  Pittsburgh  this  year  not  only  many  of  the  most 
representative  works  by  modern  American  painters  shown  during 
the  past  season  at  the  larger  routine  public  exhibitions  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  also  one  hundred  and  ten 
oils  by  some  eighty-five  of  the  strongest  and  best  known  of  modern 
English  and  European  painters.  Some  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
American  artists  contributed  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  oils,  in¬ 
cluding  thirty-five  by  Childe  Ilassam. 

It  is  not  alone  the  quality  and  representative  character  of  the 
pictures  shown  at  Pittsburgh  that  make  the  exhibition  the  most 
notable  and  strongest  of  the  year  in  America,  but  the  fact  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  almost  every  phase  and 
development  of  modern  painting.  The  catholic  character  of  the  dis¬ 
play — the  contrast  in  technique  and  methods  that  it  offers  are  not  only 
a  delight  to  see  and  study,  but  most  educational.  With  a  jury  com¬ 
posed  of  such  eminent  foreign  artists  as  the  French  tonal  landscapist, 
Henri  Le  Sidaner,  and  the  Dutch  genre  and  figure  painter,  Albert 
Neulniys,  and  such  very  eminent  Americans  as  William  M.  Chase, 
Charles  II.  Davis,  Childe  Ilassam,  W.  L.  Lathrop,  Leonard  Ochtman, 
Edward  W.  Redfield,  W.  E.  Schofield,  and  Charles  H.  Woodbury, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  really  unworthy  pictures  were  accepted 
and  that  those  selected  best  represented,  as  said  above,  the  latest 
development  of  the  art  movement  both  here  and  abroad.  There 
has  been,  of  course,  some  questioning  of  the  jury  awards,  but  none 
of  the  general  selection  of  pictures  by  that  body.  Artists  and  art 
lovers  have  wondered  at  the  passing  over  of  such  canvases  as  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Waugh’s  fine  marine,  “Outer  Surf,''  the  landscapes  of  Bruce 
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“apple  blossoms”  :  FROM  a  painting  by 

LOUIS  BETTS  :  AWARDED  HONORABLE  MEN¬ 
TION  AT  THE  PITTSBURGH  EXHIBITION. 


“laurel”:  from  a  painting  by  edward  f.  rook: 

AWARDED  MEDAL  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS,  CARRYING 
WITH  IT  $500  PRIZE,  AT  THE  PITTSBURGH  EXHIBITION. 


“girl  with  rose  hat  :  FROM  a  paint¬ 
ing  BY  CHARLES  COTTET  AT  THE  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  EXHIBITION. 


“farmhouse  in  winter’’:  from  a  painting 

BY  CHARLES  MORRIS  YOUNG :  AWARDED  HONOR¬ 
ABLE  MENTION  AT  THE  PITTSBURGH  EXHIBITION. 
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Crane,  J.  Francis  Murphy  and  the  Russian  painter,  Krijitzki  and 
such  figure  work  as  those  by  Lillian  Genth,  Sergeant  Kendall  and 
other  Americans  and  foreigners  in  favor  of  the  outdoor  with  figures, 
“  Idlers — August,”  by  Karl  Anderson,  which  received  the  second 
prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  a  silver  medal,  and  the  flower  piece, 
“Laurel,”  by  Edwrard  F.  Rook,  which,  although  technically  a  good 
performance,  was  hardly  a  prize  canvas,  and  yet  which  received  the 
third  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  a  bronze  medal. 

There  was  some  ground  for  the  bestowal  of  the  first  prize,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  and  a  gold  medal,  to  William  Orpen,  the  English 
painter,  for  his  self  portrait  in  studio — a  clever  interior  with  beauti¬ 
fully  painted  details,  an  unusual  composition  and  finely  painted 
reflected  light  in  the  manner  of  Vermeer  van  Delft  and  the  Boston 
artist,  TarbelL  Deserved  also  were  the  honorable  mentions  given 
to  Daniel  Garber’s  strong  and  typical  American  landscape,  “Hills 
of  Byram,”  Joseph  Oppenheimer’s  remarkably  fine  still  life,  “Chinese 
Porcelain,”  Charles  M.  Young’s  characteristically  strong  and  true 
American  landscape,  “Farmhouse  in  Winter,”  and  Louis  Betts’ 
sympathetic  half-length  portrait  of  a  child,  “Apple  Blossoms.” 

The  first  prize  has  now  been  given  six  times  to  a  foreign  painter 
and  seven  to  an  American  painter  since  its  foundation  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  There  was  no  unwritten  law  or  even  prece¬ 
dent  which  compelled  or  influenced  the  jury  in  favor  of  either  American 
or  foreign  work  in  its  selections,  so  that  it  must  be  conceded  that  such 
selections  were  conscientious  at  least. 

THE  exhibition  proved  again  how  much  depends  upon  arrange¬ 
ment  and  spacing  in  the  general  effect  of  a  picture  display. 
In  the  spacious  beautifully  lit  and  handsomely  proportioned 
Carnegie  Galleries,  the  three  hundred  and  four  oils  that  made  up  the 
display  were  so  arranged  and  hung  as  to  appear  to  best  possible 
advantage.  In  the  two  large  and  the  adjoining  small  galleries  there 
was  only  one  line,  and  in  the  smaller  gallery  adjoining,  in  which  the 
Hassam  pictures  were  hung,  and  in  all  three  of  the  galleries 
across  the  corridor  there  were  only  two  lines.  The  New  Yorkers 
who  visited  the  display  sighed  the  more  after  viewing  these  beautiful 
galleries  and  the  exhibition  for  something  at  least  approaching  them 
in  the  metropolis.  There  are  no  such  galleries  in  America  and  no 
such  exhibition  galleries,  in  fact,  in  the  world,  as  those  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Carnegie  Institute;  for  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  the  Vienna  Museum  and  the  two  Pinakotheks  of 
Munich  house  only  permanent  collections  and  are  not  modern  in 
lighting  and  appointments. 
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The  whole  effect  of  the  exhibition  at  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  light 
and  life,  of  color  and  of  joyousness.  There  are  some  really  great 
pictures  in  the  display,  notably  the  superb  marine  by  Waugh  before 
mentioned,  the  large  figure  work  by  Joseph  Bail,  “The  Communi¬ 
cants,”  the  two  figure  paintings  by  the  Italian,  Caputo,  “Between 
the  Acts”  and  “Tea,”  Arthur  Cope’s  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Forster,” 
simple  and  true  in  flesh  tones  and  sweet  in  expression,  with  finely 
painted  details,  Charles  Cottet’s  rich  color  and  tonal  work,  “  Girl 
with  Rose  Hat,”  Augustus  John’s  full-length  seated  portrait  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Nicholson,  the  artist,  and  Gaston  La  Touche’s  characteristic 
“Pont  des  Arts”  from  last  year's  Paris  Salon,  and  “Italian  Come¬ 
dians,”  both  exceedingly  strong  figure  works,  with  characteristic 
gold  in  color  scheme. 

Some  of  the  cleverest  work  in  the  display  is  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Russian  painters,  Nicholas  Fechin  and  Constantin 
Krijitzki.  The  portrait  of  Mile.  Lapojnikoff  by  Fechin  has  most 
dextrous  technique  and  throbs  with  vitality,  while  the  painting  of  the 
brocaded  apron  is  marvelously  skilful.  The  landscapes  of  Krijitzki, 
and  especially  “The  Winter  Morning,”  a  view  at  dawn  of  a  deserted 
village  street  with  snow-covered  thatched  wooden  huts,  are  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  rendering  of  rosy  light  on  new  fallen  snow. 

It  has  become  the  custom  for  one  American  painter  to  be  honored 
at  each  Carnegie  exhibition  by  the  devotion  of  one  gallery  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  display  of  his  works.  Two  years  ago  this  honor  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  Winslow  Homer,  last  year  to  Alfred  East,  the  English 
landscapist,  and  this  year  Childe  Hassam  was  the  artist  selected  for 
the  distinction.  Some  thirty-five  of  his  pictures  were  shown,  ranging 
from  the  early  “Winter  Night  Fall,”  “Paris — Winter”  and  “Fifth 
Avenue — Winter,”  rich  in  color  quality  and  delightful  in  feeling, 
through  the  period  of  his  glowing  “Plaza  Centrale — Havana,”  his 
later  “Inner  Harbor,  Gloucester”  and  “Cat  Boats — Newport,”  to 
his  still  later  clear-aired  and  brilliant  “Isles  of  Shoals”  series.  The 
works  of  Hassam  are  too  well  known  to  American  art  lovers  to  call 
for  or  require  anv  detailed  description. 

EVEN  the  most  hypercritical  of  art  reviewers  and  frequenters 
of  exhibitions  could  not  find  in  this  American  International 
Salon  that  monotony  of  subject  and  treatment  which  far  too 
often  dulls  the  effect  of  American  art  exhibitions.  The  mingling 
of  the  work  of  Americans  and  foreigners,  with  the  wide  range  in  sub¬ 
ject  and  treatment  brought  new  surprises  and  new  pleasure  at  every 
step.  The  contrast,  for  example,  between  the  work  of  such  modern 
English  painters  as  Robert  Allan,  Frank  Bramlev,  T.  Austen  Brown, 
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Fergusson,  Stanhope  Forbes,  Greiffenhagen,  Augustus  John,  Hughes- 
Stanton,  Harrington  Mann,  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  Julius  Olsson, 
William  Orpen,  Briton  Riviere,  J.  J.  Shannon,  P.  Wilson  Steer,  with 
such  French  painters  as  Joseph  Bail,  Jacques  Blanche,  Charles 
Cottet,  Dauchez,  Le  Sidaner,  La  Touche  and  Lucien  Simon,  and  such 
older  or  younger  impressionists  as  Monet,  Pissaro,  Sisley  and  Albert 
Andre,  Loiseau,  Moret,  D’Espagnat  and  Maufra  was  marked.  Then 
also  there  were  works  by  such  noted  Belgian  painters  as  Emile  Claus, 
Huys  and  Gilsoul,  by  such  Dutchmen  as  Mesdag  and  Neuhuys  and 
by  such  Germans  as  Benno  Becker,  Franz  Grassel,  Joseph  Oppen- 
heimer,  Arthur  Kampf,  Rudolf  Nissl  and  Schramm-Zittau,  while 
Caputo,  Ciardi  and  Ettore  Tito  represented  Italy  and  the  great  Sorolla 
y  Bastida  showed  his  smooth,  high-colored  and  metallic  full-length 
portrait  of  President  Taft. 

Clever  as  were  the  foreign  works  shown,  on  the  whole  the  American 
painters  did  not  fall  behind  in  excellence;  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  see 
our  national  art  so  well  represented.  Robert  Henri,  John  W.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Cecilia  Beaux,  George  W.  Bellows,  Frank  W.  Benson,  George 
H.  Bogert,  Lillian  Genth,  A.  L.  Groll,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Bruce 
Crane,  Robert  Reid,  J.  Alden  Weir,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  D.  W.  Tryon 
and  Charles  M.  Young,  with  others,  showed  perhaps  the  best  work, 
most  of  which  had  been  already  seen  in  the  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  Academy  exhibitions. 

The  development  of  landscape  and  figure  painting  in  America 
during  the  past  few  years  is  well  evidenced  in  the  work  of  these  painters 
and  their  fellows.  They  are  marked  by  good  draughtsmanship 
and  composition,  a  sense  of  color  and  atmosphere  and,  above  all, 
by  a  virility  and  vitality  which  makes  them  stand  out  and  impress 
themselves  upon  the  visitor.  No  unprejudiced  art  student  or  con¬ 
noisseur,  after  a  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  the  American 
works  at  Pittsburgh,  can  deny  the  exceeding  strength  of  the  American 
painting  of  today. 

It  is  unfortunately  a  journey  to  Pittsburgh  from  the  other  large 
cities  of  the  country — even  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
again  this  year,  owing  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
museums  and  academies  of  other  cities,  this  art  feast  was  spread 
for  the  delectation  of  Pittsburgh  alone.  But  those  art  lovers  who 
believe  in  the  present  and  future  of  American  art,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  are  desirous  of  acquaintance  with  the  modern  art  schools 
of  Europe  found  the  journey  well  worth  the  making. 
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TEACHING  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  HOW  TO  WORK: 
WHAT  WE  NEED  IS  NOT  MORE  SCHOOLS, 
BUT  COMMON  SENSE:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

FTER  two  years  of  study  and  investigation,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  appointed  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  its  final  report.  The  investigation  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  conscientious  and  painstaking,  for  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  Committee  has  arrived  is 
that  the  problem  requires  a  great  deal  more  study 
before  even  the  outline  of  a  solution  can  be  formulated.  Therefore 
it  recommends  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 
should  be  equipped  by  Congress  with  sufficient  means  and  an  adequate 
organization  for  carrying  on  a  close  study  of  the  progress  of  industrial 
education  here  and  abroad  and,  upon  the  basis  of  this  extended 
knowledge,  finally  formulating  a  definite  plan  of  action  that  will 
relate  industrial  education  in  this  country  to  the  present  public 
system  of  instruction. 

All  this  sounds  imposing  and  unquestionably  will  result  in  the 
collection  of  a  lot  of  statistics  very  interesting  from  an  academic 
point  of  view.  But  will  it  go  even  one  step  toward  solving  the  real 
problem  ?  As  we  understand  the  situation,  our  great  need  is  for 
some  kind  of  training  that  will  enable  our  bovs  and  girls  to  become 
efficient  workers  in  some  trade  whereby  they  can  earn  their  own 
living  by  producing  things  needed  by  society.  Our  schools,  to  do 
them  justice,  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  according  to  their  light  to 
supply  this  need,  and  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  evidently  wwked 
straight  along  the  same  lines,  treating  the  whole  question  as  one  of 
education  instead  of  simple  necessity.  We  have  seen  how  this  point 
of  view  has  worked  out  with  regard  to  the  manual  training  and 
so-called  industrial  departments  of  the  public  schools.  The  children 
are  given  a  more  or  less  interesting  form  of  play,  which  varies  attract¬ 
ively  as  their  school  life  progresses,  but  when  they  leave  school  are 
they  any  better  able  to  do  real  work  than  they  would  have  been  if 
they  had  confined  their  school  studies  to  the  three  Rs  and  learned 
at  home  how  to  take  care  of  a  garden,  look  after  farm  animals  and  do 
odd  bits  of  carpenter  work,  just  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  ? 

If  a  system  of  industrial  schools  could  be  established  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  present  industrial  improvement  schools  for  adults, 
itfseems  to  us  that  the  problem  would  be  much  nearer  solution  than 
it?  is  now\  These  schools  teach  theories  and  principles  to  the  work¬ 
man  who  is  actually  engaged  in  doing  the  work,  and  who  wants  to 
know  more  about  it  that  he  may  gain  greater  efficiency  and  so  com- 
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mand  higher  wages  and  a  more  secure  position.  For  example,  men 
who  are  working  on  an  electric  railroad  as  motormen,  electricians  or 
linemen,  may  in  such  a  school  learn  the  fundamental  theory  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  methods  of  insulation,  of  electrical  measurement  and  of 
the  transformation  of  energy,  thus  acquiring  a  foundation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which,  if  they  have  the  required  industry  and  ability,  will  enable 
them  to  become  foremen,  managers  or  even  inventors.  These  men 
know  enough  about  their  work  in  the  beginning  to  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  learning  more,  and  all  their  ambition  and  energy  is  turned 
in  that  direction.  Such  theoretical  knowledge  as  they  may  get  from 
the  school  is  clear  gain,  because  it  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation  of 
practical  experience. 

THE  trade  school,  which  undertakes  to  teach  the  technique  of 
a  trade  as  well  as  its  fundamental  processes,  does  so  by  repro¬ 
ducing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  of  actual  work. 
This  is  not  so  good  as  the  industrial  improvement  school,  because 
when  the  work  is  done  at  all  it  should  be  because  there  is  need  for 
it  and  not  because  it  is  to  serve  as  an  educational  example  to  someone 
who  is  trying  to  learn  to  work.  But  for  the  manual  training  and  other 
industrial  departments  of  the  public  schools  there  is  hardly  a  word 
to  say.  The  tasks  set  to  the  pupils  are  all  such  futile  sort  of  play 
work.  They  study  elementary  agriculture  in  little  plots  in  the  school 
yard  or  an  adjacent  vacant  lot,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who 
has  no  more  practical  knowledge  of  horticulture  or  farming  than  they 
have,  and  their  fathers  hire  gardeners  to  plant  the  flower  beds,  trim 
the  trees  and  keep  the  lawn  in  good  shape  at  home.  The  children 
play  around  a  miniature  forge  or  bench  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  week,  because  their  teachers  and  parents  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  by  so  doing  they  are  acquiring  a  skill  of  hand  and  brain 
that  will  fit  them  to  do  good  work,  while  carpenters,  plumbers  and 
glaziers  are  called  in  every  time  some  little  thing  needs  doing  around 
the  house.  Of  course,  we  are  generalizing  very  broadly  here,  because 
it  is  only  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  who  would  have  home  gardens 
to  work  in  under  the  instruction  of  a  practical  gardener,  or  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  do  odd  jobs  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  competent  workman  hired  by  their  father  for  that  purpose. 
The  great  mass  of  children  have  to  learn  as  best  they  can,  but  surely  it 
is  within  the  power  of  all  to  do  the  real  work  that  is  necessary  instead 
of  wasting  time  and  getting  false  ideas  of  life  by  learning  to  do  play 
work  under  artificial  conditions. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  our  educational  system  as 
it  is  of  our  standards  of  living  as  a  whole.  All  the  educational  system 
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can  do  is  to  represent  these  as  best  it  may,  and  if  they  are  artificial 
we  are  bound  to  have  artificial  methods  of  training.  Right  down 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  our  reluctance  to  have  our  children  do 
anything  that  looks  like  real  manual  labor.  The  play  work  that  is  done 
at  school  is  all  right  because  under  no  possible  circumstance  could  it 
have  any  commercial  value,  but  when  it  comes  to  real  work  it  hurts 
our  pride  to  think  that  our  children  should  have  to  do  it  and  that  our 
neighbors  might  possibly  think  they  even  earn  money  by  it.  When 
we  decide  that  the  boy  shall  become  a  lawyer  we  do  not  send  him 
to  school  to  argue  theoretical  cases  before  a  mimic  judge;  we  put 
him  into  a  lawyer’s  office  to  learn  the  routine  of  the  business  by  draw¬ 
ing  up  actual  papers,  serving  writs,  copying  and  doing  all  the  rest  of 
the  drudgery  that  must  be  done,  expecting  him  to  get  his  theoretical 
knowledge  bv  reading  law,  attending  trials  in  court  or  taking  up  a 
certain  term  of  study  in  the  law  school.  If  he  is  to  be  a  doctor  he 
goes  right  to  work  in  the  dissecting  room,  at  the  clinic,  in  the  hospital, 
putting  into  effect  every  bit  of  theoretical  knowledge  he  gains  by 
applying  it  to  actual  experience,  and  making  his  experience  lead 
steadily  to  the  acquisition  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  principles.  Of 
late  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  study  agriculture,  so  the  curse  is 
somewhat  taken  off  the  actual  farm  work  in  connection  with  the 
theoretical  demonstrations  of  the  agricultural  college  or  experiment 
station,  but  even  at  that  we  have  not  got  quite  down  to  the  practical 
stage  of  doing  the  work  first  because  it  has  to  be  done,  and  learning 
about  it  because  we  want  to  know  how  to  do  it  better. 

THE  carpenter  or  bricklayer  or  blacksmith  who  sends  his  son  to 
the  public  school  to  get  a  good  education,  and  who  approves  of 
manual  training  because  it  is  part  of  the  system,  would  scoff 
at  the  idea  of  letting  the  boy  work  beside  him  and  learn  his  own 
trade.  He  would  tell  you  that  such  a  thing  was  not  possible  under 
the  regulations  of  the  unions  regarding  apprentices,  but  the  real 
reason  would  be  that  he  does  not  want  his  bov  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
workman  like  himself.  He  wants  him  to  be  “something  better,” 
a  clerk  or  a  bookkeeper,  or  perhaps  a  lawyer  or  a  physician, — any¬ 
thing  but  the  skilled  workman  he  is  himself.  There  is  no  need  to 
comment  on  the  usual  result  of  this  ambition.  We  see  it  on  every 
hand  in  the  dearth  of  competent  workmen  and  the  plethora  of  worth¬ 
less  so-called  professional  men,  or  young  idlers  whose  sole  ambition 
in  life  is  to  secure  a  “soft  snap”  and  make  money  somehow'  wdthout 
using  their  muscles. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  recommends  strongly  that  local  needs  and 
conditions  be  studied  carefully  as  an  aid  in  the  formation  of  curricula 
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for  the  types  of  industrial  schools  best  suited  to  different  localities, 
and  finds  much  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  com¬ 
munities  are  now  asking  what  is  being  done  toward  the  development 
of  industrial  schools,  and  what  the  community  itself  may  do  for  its 
own  industrial  needs.  The  answer  to  these  questions  seems  so  simple, 
— so  unavoidable  by  anyone  who  thinks  directly  and  along  practical 
lines, — that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  going  to  need  a  permanent 
committee  and  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  get  together  the 
necessary  data  to  give  it.  If  each  community,  instead  of  bothering 
its  brains  about  establishing  industrial  schools,  will  resolve  itself  into 
units  of  families  willing  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  do  useful  work  at  home  or  in  the  shop,  or 
anywhere  else  where  work  needs  to  be  done,  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittees  would  speedily  find  themselves  out  of  a  job,  and  Congress 
would  be  saved  the  appropriation.  When  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
there  is  really  no  need  for  an  expensive  school  system  to  teach  our 
daughters  domestic  science,  when  they  can  so  easily  learn  housework  at 
home  and  learn  the  principles  of  dietetics,  household  hygiene,  sanitation 
and  the  like  at  school,  applying  them  to  actual  work  just  as  the  trained 
nurse  applies  the  knowledge  she  receives  in  the  classroom  to  the  work 
of  taking  care  of  her  patients.  If  a  majority  of  the  workmen  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  union  voted  in  meeting  to  set  aside  or  extend  their  regu¬ 
lations  regarding  apprentices  sufficiently  to  allow  the  admission  of 
their  own  boys  to  learn  their  trade  by  actually  working  at  it,  the 
obstacles  set  up  by  union  regulations  would  crumble  into  dust.  If 
the  farmer,  or  any  householder  who  has  sufficient  land  to  cultivate, 
would  set  both  boys  and  girls  to  actual  work  in  planting  the  fields  and  the 
garden,  hoeing  the  vegetables,  cutting  the  grass,  looking  after  the  corn 
and  potatoes  and  taking  care  of  the  cows,  horses,  pigs  and  chickens, 
the  chances  are  that  those  children  would  be  interested  in  everything 
that  could  be  taught  them  about  farming,  and  would  gain  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry  of  the  soil,  plant  physiology, 
biology  and  kindred  topics,  so  that,  instead  of  an  artificially  limited 
course  of  training,  education  would  be  a  lifelong  pursuit  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  efficient  work  become  a  matter  of  course  because  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  common  self-respect. 

Apply  these  principles  to  all  branches  of  education,  and  we  would 
never  need  to  bother  our  heads  over  evolving  a  system  of  industrial 
training  that  will  apply  to  all  classes  and  furnish  the  country  with  a 
supply  of  workers  in  the  skilled  trades.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are 
so  simple  and  straightforward  that  it  needs  nothing  but  ordinary  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
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W.  HOTCHKISS 

ATURE  has  prompted  the  shaping  of  the  great  majority 
of  country  place  names.  Inspiration  comes  from 
“The  hills  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — 
the  vales  stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
the  venerable  woods, — rivers  that  move  in  majesty, 
and  the  complaining  brooks  that  make  the  meadows 
green;  and,  poured  all  round,  old  Ocean’s  gray  and 
melancholy  waste.”  We  can  readily  classify  into  separate  groups 
the  names  on  our  list  derived  from  Nature,  and  by  so  doing  we  shall 
find  that  those  relating  to  the  mountains,  hills,  knolls  and  ridges 
are  most  numerous;  among  them— Storm  King,  The  Knoll,  Sunny 
Knoll,  High  Ridge  Farm,  The  Ilidges,  Highland  Cottage,  Hillside, 
Highland  Farms,  The  Hill,  South  Ilill,  Bald  Hill,  The  Highlands 
and  Villa  Farm  on  Hillside.  With  this  group  we  may  place  the 
names  of  country  homes  which  refer  more  particularly  to  the  rocks 
and  cliffs,  as  Stonycroft,  Rocklands,  Braecroft,  The  Cliffs,  Glen 
Cottage,  Stone  Acres,  Rock  Acre,  Rock  Hill,  Cave  Cliff,  Glenwood, 
Gray  Rocks,  Stoney  Wolde,  The  Ledge,  Wild  Cliff,  Glenmere, 
Craig  Royston,  Bluff  Head,  Torbank,  Fefsmere,  Chrystoberyl  Knoll, 
Underledge,  Redstone  and  Rockroane. 

Homes  named  from  their  commanding  view  are  Longue  Vue, 
Overlook,  Fair  View,  Far  View,  Lake  View,  Bay  View,  Montview, 
Belleview  Farms,  Bellevue  Farms,  Bella  Vista  and  Buena  Vista. 
Those  who  prefer  the  lower  altitude  often  express  their  preference 
in  the  designation  of  their  country  homes,  as  Netherdale  House, 
Crownsdale,  Waterslade  and  Intermont  (the  name  of  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland’s  home  at  Tamworth,  New  Hampshire). 

To  many  persons  the  woods  and  trees  make  strongest  appeal. 
The  late  Mr.  Jay  Gould  named  his  estate  at  Irvington  (now  occupied 
by  Miss  Helen  Gould)  Lyndhurst,  after  the  English  village  of  that 
name,  the  word  meaning  the  gentle  forest.  The  late  E.  H.  Harriman 
built  his  home  at  Arden  in  a  wooded  section  of  Orange  County, 
New  York,  and  named  it  Arden  House.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
calls  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Forest  Hill;  and  others  have  variously 
named  their  country  places  The  Park,  The  Woodlands,  Woodside 
Hall,  Linwood,  Ilouse-in-the- Woods,  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Echo 
Grove,  Waldesbach,  Orchard  Lee,  The  Orchards,  Old  Orchard 
House  and  The  Tree  Tops. 

Then  we  come  to  the  rivers,  brooks,  springs,  and  lakes.  The 
summer  home  of  Mr.  John  Achelis  at  Seabrignt,  N.  J.,  is  appro¬ 
priately  named  Invermara,  while  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  N.  Bowers 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  located  at  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake,  is  called 
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“all  view’'  :  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  C.  OLI¬ 
VER  ISELIN  AT  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


“uplands”:  the  home  of  mr.  j.  bor- 

DEN  HARRIMAN  AT  MOUNT  KISCO,  N.  Y. 


"rosecliff”  :  the  home  of  mrs. 

HERMAN  OELRICHS,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


“the  orchards”  :  the  home  of  mr. 

JAMES  L.  BREESE,  SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  X. 


“the  breakers”  :  the  home  of  mrs. 

CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT  AT  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 
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Lakelands.  And  one  finds  other  places  designated  for  like  reasons: 
Brookside  Farm,  Brookridge,  Shadow  Brook  Farm,  Coldbrooke, 
Bendobrook,  Brae  Burns,  Glenburnie  Farm,  Spring  Lawn,  Spring 
Side,  Springhurst,  Indian  Spring,  Rivermouth,  River  House,  Mill- 
stream  Farm,  Lakeside,  Lake  Vineyard,  Windermere,  Vergemere, 
Bright  Waters,  Waternook  and  Sweetwater  Lodge. 

MANY  have  named  places  from  trees  of  a  certain  kind,  or  for 
those  which  they  have  found  growing  in  greatest  profusion 
on  the  lands  they  purchase.  Thus  we  find,  Maple  Terrace, 
Maple  Farm,  The  Maples,  Maplewood  Farm,  Maplehurst,  Maple 
Cottage,  The  Evergreens,  Fir  Tower,  Fairpines,  The  Pine  Knoll, 
The  Cedars,  Cedar  Cove,  Cedarcrest,  Little  Piney  Farm,  Oakwold, 
Oak  Wood,  Round  Oak,  The  Birches,  Birch  Cliffs  Camp,  The  Pop¬ 
lars,  The  Elms,  Elmshade,  Cherrygarth,  The  Lindens,  Linden  Neuk, 
Locusts,  Chestnut  Ridge,  The  Willows,  Beech  Hill,  Greenhedge 
and  Boxcroft. 

Near  a  country  house  there  may  be  trees  which  cast  pleasant 
shade  across  the  lawn,  and  beyond  an  open  country  with  its  promise 
of  the  season’s  harvest.  There  we  find  such  names  as  Shadow  Lawn, 
Spring  Lawn,  West  Lawn,  The  Terrace,  Faerie  Lea,  Fair  Lea,  The 
Lea,  Meadowmere,  The  Meadows,  East  Meadows,  The  Moorlands, 
Fair  Mead,  Westmoor,  Grassmere,  Whitefields,  Cornfields,  Meadow- 
brook  Farm  and  Planting  Field.  The  title  Heathcote  implies  a 
more  desolate  prospect. 

Nearer  the  house,  and  perhaps  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  many  owners 
of  country  homes,  are  the  flower  gardens  with  their  fragrant  blossoms, 
the  fruit  trees  and  vineyards  with  their  ripened  fruitage,  and  the  nuts 
and  berries  within  convenient  distance.  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington 
has  a  residence  at  Baychester,  N.  Y.,  which  he  calls  Pleasance,  a 
word  employed  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  essay  “of  Gardens,”  meaning 
a  pleasure  garden,  attached  to  a  mansion,  but  secluded  and  screened 
by  trees,  shrubs  and  close  hedges.  Pomeroy  Place  is  so  named 
from  the  King  apple,  the  Pomeroy.  Pepperidge  is  the  name  of  a 
place  where  the  pepperidge  (or  common  barberry)  grows, — a  tree 
having  oval  polished  leaves.  So  one  might  go  through  the  rest  of 
the  flower-fruit-and-foliage  names,  and  find  Rosebank,  Rose  Hill, 
Montrose,  The  Blossoms,  Mayflower,  The  Vineyards,  Fern  Hill, 
Woodbine  Cottage,  Hawthorn  Beach,  Nutholme  and  Thorn  Field. 

Even  the  birds,  the  wild  game  and  the  fishes  are  not  overlooked. 
Thence  come  the  titles.  Otter  Cottage,  Hawkwood,  The  Squirrels, 
Bass  Cottage,  Ravenswood,  Falcon’s  Flight  Farm,  Deerslea,  Hare¬ 
bell  and  Fox  Meadow. 
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A  man  may  prefer  the  real  wilderness  to  any  suburban  or  rural 
homestead.  There  he  builds  his  lodge  and  names  it  after  his  sur¬ 
roundings:  The  Wilds,  Wildmere,  Wild  Cliff,  Wildwood  or  Idlewild. 
The  names  referring  to  the  ocean  are:  Snug  Harbor,  Indian  Harbor, 
Harbour  Court,  Bytheharbour,  Ocean  Crest,  Nighbrink,  Bythesea, 
Bay  Crest,  Shore  Acres,  Bay  Bush,  Far  Haven,  Pine  Beach  Camp 
and  The  Breakers. 

O  WHERE  we  will  in  summertime  out  of  the  crowded  cities, 


the  things  we  seek  are  light  and  air  and  elbow  room.  The 

o  o 


names  so  inspired  are  The  Breezes,  Breezy  Bank,  Belair, 
Saltair,  Windward,  Blowmedown,  Four  Winds  Farm,  Towindward 
and  Keewaydin  (the  Northwest  wind).  So,  likewise,  does  the  sun¬ 
shine  inspire  warm  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  Nature  lovers,  and 
they  have  bestowed  the  titles  Morningside,  Sunnyknoll,  Sunnvslope 
and  Sonnenschein  upon  their  country  places  where  “on  woodlands 
ruddy  with  autumn  the  amber  sunshine  lies.” 

Of  home  titles  not  originating  in  Nature  the  most  numerous  and 
intimate  in  character  are  those  constructed  from  family  names. 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow’s  place  at  Malden-on-IIudson  has  the  name  of 
Bigelow  Homestead.  Mr.  C.  Ledyard  Blair  has  given  the  name  of 
Blairsden  to  his  house  at  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce  Mantell,  the  actor,  calls  his  place  at  Atlantic  Highlands 
Brucewood,  after  his  mother’s  family  name  which  has  descended 
through  the  line  of  Robert  Bruce  of  Scottish  history.  Other  titles 
embodying  family  names  are  Adair  Place,  Maycroft,  May  Cottage, 
Appleton  Farms,  Pell  wood,  Howlands,  Ellerslea,  Hammersmith 
Farm,  Edgecombe,  Jack’s  Island,  Barrymead,  Edgerston,  Villa 
Bondi,  Brookemere,  Floyd’s  Point,  MacCulloch  Hall,  Hamilton 
Park,  Camp  Longwood,  Downesbury,  Holt  Averell,  Clarence,  Dudley 
Place,  Power’s  Place,  Cortlandt  Farm,  La  Forge  Cottage,  Albro 
Farms,  Barclay  Brook,  and  Edna  Villa. 

The  house  itself,  where  the  family  life  centers  in  summertime  or 
throughout  possibly  half  the  year,  holds  so  much  of  the  attention 
and  heartfelt  interest  of  its  owners,  that  it  is  most  natural  that  many 
should  choose  names  pertaining  in  some  way  to  it,  its  details  of 
architecture,  its  color,  or  its  building  material.  We  have,  therefore, 
The  Manse,  Homestead,  Bonnvthorpe,  New  Lodge,  Hunter’s  Lodge, 
Castlewood,  River  House,  Villa  Farm,  The  Bungalow,  Tower  Hall, 
The  Towers,  The  Gables,  Seven  Gables,  Ingleneuk,  Ingleside, 
Old  Blue  House  Farm,  Red  House,  White  House,  Marble  House, 
Woodliouse,  Queen  Anne  Farm,  Old  Brick,  Brick  House,  Cobble- 
shack,  and  Quarterfoil. 
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The  romance  of  the  road  is  thus  expressed  in  the  titles:  By-the- 
way,  Wayside,  The  Crossroads,  Westward  Way,  The  Corners,  Ye 
Comere  and  The  Comer  Cottage.  Such  names  as  The  Bells,  Fort 
Hill,  Dial  House,  Millwood,  Woodbridge  Farms,  Camp  Longwood, 
Kedge  (meaning  a  boat),  Arrowhead  Farm  and  Cedar  Gate  belong 
to  the  same  classification. 

Joy  of  playtime  days  is  expressed  in  many  whimsical  titles  given 
to  country  places,  all  more  or  less  descriptive  of  the  free-and-easy, 
unpretentious  ways  of  living  during  vacation  time.  Nirvana,  which 
in  the  Buddhistic  faith  means  perfect  peace,  is  typical  of  a  group  of 
names,  including  Idylease,  Kill  Kare,  Idle  Hour,  While  Away,  Rest 
Nest  Camp,  and  Cozy  Nook.  Mr.  George  J.  Gould  owns  a  place  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  at  Seager,  N.  Y.,  called  Furlough  Lodge.  Brent 
Lodge  is  so  named  from  a  Scotch  word  meaning  a  smooth,  unwrinkled 
brow.  One  can  imagine  quiet  sociability  or  good  times  at  summer 
places  whose  owners  thought  of  naming  them  Old  Brick,  The  Hat 
Box,  Nutmeg  Cottage,  The  Nook,  The  Anchorage,  The  Roost,  The 
Perch,  The  Shelter,  The  Folly,  Blowmedown,  Camp  Paradise  Point, 
Rum  Point,  and  Clattercote  Farm.  One  finds  an  invitation  and  a 
welcome  in  Kumtoit  Point,  Wendover,  and  Bide-A-Wee;  and,  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  location  of  their  abiding  places,  certain 
thoughtful  landholders  have  given  general  directions  in  such  names 
as  Ontherail  and  Bythesea.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Brooks,  Jr.,  whose  father 
owns  a  summer  home  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  has  named  his  own  residence 
T’other  House;  and  a  man  of  another  family  who  bears  his  father’s 
name  calls  his  summer  home  The  Junior  House.  One  modest 
owner  has  named  his  place  Justamere  House;  another,  Blair  Eyrie, 
the  Eyrie  being  the  old  spelling  of  aery  or  aerie,  which  means  the 
nest  of  a  large  bird.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler,  however,  caps  the  climax 
of  whimsicality  by  giving  to  his  residence  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
the  name  of  Satanstoe! 

ONE  name  stands  out  with  unique  interest  among  those  selected 
for  this  review.  It  is  that  given  by  Mr.  James  H.  Brookfield 
to  his  place  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y., — Thirlsmere  Farm.  A 
thirl  is  a  term  used  in  Scottish  law  and  means  a  tract  of  land,  the 
tenants  of  which  are  bound  to  bring  all  their  grain  to  a  certain  mill ; 
and  the  active  verb,  to  thirl,  is  to  bind  or  astrict  by  the  terms  of  a 
lease  or  otherwise. 

Indeed,  one  has  the  whole  wide  world  with  its  literature  and 
learning  to  draw  upon  in  naming  the  country  place.  Geographical 
names,  for  example,  are  sometimes  appropriated  bodily,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dixie  Lodge,  Montrose,  Del  Mar,  The  Oxford,  Guilford, 
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Portland  Place,  Castalia,  La  Rochelle,  The  Downs  and  Jericho 
Farm.  The  President  of  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  named  his  place  at  Bar  Harbor  after  the  Scottish  river  Teviot; 
and  the  name  of  the  Chanler  homestead  at  Barrvtown,  N.  Y.,  now 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich,  was  changed  from  La  Bergerie 
to  Rokeby  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  the  year  Scott’s  poem 
was  published  describing  the  Rokeby  of  England. 

One  may  desire  to  do  honor  to  some  hero  of  history  or  romance, 
as  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Mayo  did  when  he  named  his  rural  home  at 
Canton,  Pa.,  Crockett  Lodge  after  his  favorite  character,  “Davy” 
Crockett.  Mr.  Robert  Lenox  Belknap’s  home  at  Murray  Bay  is 
named  Lome  House  after  the  former  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

A  plan  widely  prevalent  is  to  express  some  sentiment  or  idea  in  a 
foreign  language,  as  La  Hacienda  (a  landed  estate),  La  Colina  (a 
hill),  The  Agrada  (it  pleases  me),  and  Buena  Vista  (good  view). 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Coudert  has  named  his  place  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
La  Chaumiere  (the  thatched  cottage);  Mr.  Ira  Barrows  his  place 
at  Seabright,  N.  J.,  from  the  German  Wunderlich  (wonderful);  and 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  calls  his  Llewellyn  Park  place  Waldesbach 
(a  forest  brook).  Winklemere,  the  name  of  a  seashore  home  at 
West  Hampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  seems  to  be  incorrect;  the  English  suffix 
“mere”  (meaning  a  lake)  being  used  instead  of  the  German  meer 
(the  sea),  which  would  conform  to  the  location  and  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  “Winkel”  (a  nook). 

But,  of  all  names,  the  most  appropriate  in  America  for  country 
places  are  taken  from  the  Indian  language.  Manatuck  Farms  is 
the  title  given  by  Dr.  Bolton  Bangs  to  his  place  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
which  overlooks  a  broad  open  country,  the  original  meaning  of  the 
name  being  an  outlook  or  place  of  observation.  Miramichi,  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Auchincloss’  home  at  Bar  Harbor,  means  a  happy 
retreat.  Anoka,  the  name  chosen  by  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ballard,  for 
his  home  at  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  is  that  of  an  old  Indian  chieftain  of 
Long  Island.  Keewaydin,  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Auchincloss  calls  his 
place  at  Darien,  Ct.,  will  be  remembered  in  “Hiawatha”: 

“I  shall  share  my  kingdom  with  you.  Ruler  shalt  thou  be  thence¬ 
forward  of  the  Northwest- Wind,  Keewaydin,  of  the  home-wind,  the 
Keewaydin.” 

As  no  dictionary  of  the  Indian  language  has  been  compiled,  Indian 
words  and  their  meanings  must  be  picked  up  from  authorities  who 
have  reliable  knowledge  of  tribal  tongues  and  folklore.  Longfellow 
gave  a  short  vocabulary  of  Indian  words  with  his  poem  “Hiawatha.” 
The  master  who  taught  Longfellow  was  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  the 
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agent  for  Indian  affairs  on  the  Northwest  frontier,  who  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven  was  directed  by  Congress  to  procure  statistics 
and  other  information  respecting  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States. 

The  main  fact,  however,  which  the  builder  of  a  country  house 
should  bear  in  mind  in  trying  to  decide  upon  a  distinctive  name  for 
it  is  the  significance  of  the  thought  he  wishes  to  express,  and  even 
with  the  best  of  verbal  aids,  it  is  originality,  both  as  to  the  mental 
concept  and  the  mode  of  expressing  it,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is 
the  real  test  of  a  well-named  country  place. 

A  LIST  OF  ENGLISH  AFFIXES  TO  BE  USED  IN  NAMING  COUNTRY  PLACES 

Beck  (as  in  Villa  Beck),  a  brook  with  stony  bed  or  rugged  course; 
or  the  valley  or  patch  of  ground  adjacent  to  a  brook.  Brae  (as  in 
Brae  Burn),  the  side  of  a  hill  or  other  rising  ground.  Burn  (as  in 
Glenburnie  Farm),  a  rivulet  or  brook.  Bury  (as  in  Downesbury), 
a  habitation;  in  England,  a  lord’s  seat  or  castle.  Cote  (as  in  Clatter- 
cote  Farm),  a  cottage  or  little  house.  (Referring  to  the  noisy  chicken- 
coops,  dove-cotes  and  sheep-folds  of  a  barnyard.)  Crag  (or  craig,  as 
in  Craig  Royston),  a  steep,  rugged  rock.  Croft  (as  in  Stony  croft), 
any  small,  enclosed  tract  of  land,  especially  a  small  farm.  Down 
(as  in  The  Downs),  a  high,  rolling  region  not  covered  by  forests  (as 
opposed  to  dale  and  vale).  Garth  (as  in  Cherrygarth) ,  a  garden, 
close  or  yard.  Holm  (as  in  Fairholm),  an  islet  or  river  island,  or 
meadow;  also  a  hill  (a  meaning  now  obsolete).  Hurst  (as  in  Farm- 
hurst)  ,  a  wood  or  groove ;  also  a  sand-bank  near  a  river,  or  a  shallow 
in  a  river.  Inver  (as  in  Invermara),  a  confluence  of  a  river  with 
another  or  with  the  sea.  Lea  (as  in  Ellerslea  or  Fair  Lea),  open, 
untilled  land;  level  fields  or  commons;  fallow  land,  pasture  land; 
hence,  any  field.  Mead  (as  in  Barrymead),  a  meadow.  Mere  (as 
in  Wildmere),  a  pool,  small  lake  or  pond;  also  a  boundary,  or  boundary 
line;  also  a  private  carriage  road.  Neuk  (as  in  Ingleneuk  or  Linden 
Neuk),  a  Scotch  form  of  nook.  Slade  (as  in  Waterslade),  a  little 
dell  or  valley;  also  a  glade,  or  a  strip  of  greensward  or  open  space  in 
a  wood  or  between  two  woods;  also  a  harbor  or  basin.  Strath  (as  in 
Strathspey),  a  valley  of  considerable  size,  often  having  a  river  running 
through  it  and  giving  it  its  distinctive  appellation,  as  the  river  Spey 
in  Scotland.  (The  word  Strathspey  is  also  the  name  of  a  Scottish 
dance.)  Thorp  (as  in  Bonny  thorp),  a  group  of  houses  standing 
together  in  the  country;  an  isolated  farmstead.  Tor  (as  in  Torbank), 
a  hill  or  rocky  eminence.  Wold  (as  in  Oakwold  or  Stoney  Wolde), 
an  open  tract  of  country  or  down;  but,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  wood 
or  forest. 
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AS  I  was  busy  with  the  tools 

That  make  my  garden  neat, 
1  heard  a  little  crooked  tune 
Come  drifting  up  the  street. 


didn’t  seem  to  have  an  end 
Like  others  that  are  plain: 
You  always  felt  it  going  on 


Till  it  be^an  again. 

O  O 


came  quite  near:  I  heard  it  call. 
And  dropped  my  tools  and  ran 
To  peer  out  through  the  garden-gate: 
1  thought  it  might  be  Pan. 

But  it  was  just  the  scissors-man 
Who  walked  along  and  played 
Upon  a  little  instrument 
He  told  me  he  had  made. 

He  cut  it  out  of  box- wood  when 
The  hours  were  long  at  home, 

With  small  round  holes  to  blow  into 
And  make  the  music  come. 
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Like  penny-whistles  in  a  row 
But  cut  a  different  way, 

The  long  ones  all  went  slanting  down 
To  shorter  ones  than  they. 

Now,  if  you  hope  to  see  a  god 
As  hard  to  find  as  Pan, 

It’s  sad  when  it  turns  out  to  be 
A  plain  old  scissors-man . 

But  when  I  called  Her  out  to  hear 
The  crooked  tune  he  made, 

She  said  his  instrument  was  like 
Some  pipes  that  Pan  had  played: 

And  I  must  ask  the  scissors-man 
If  he  had  ever  known 
Or  met  a  queer  old  god  who  played 
On  pipes  much  like  his  own? 

He  would  not  tell :  and  when  I  asked 
Who  taught  him  how  to  play, 

He  made  that  crooked  tune  again, 
And  laughed— -and  went  away. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  GOVERNORS:  A  REMEDY  FOR 
THE  THREATENED  GOVERNMENT  TRUST 

HEN  President  Roosevelt  called  the  first  conference 
of  Governors  at  Washington  in  May,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eight,  the  event  was  widely  heralded  by  the  press, 
and  the  possibility  of  better  State  legislation  arising 
from  future  conferences  of  the  same  sort  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed.  But  when  in  January  of  the  present 
year  the  State  Governors  again  met  at  Washington 
and  organized  themselves  into  a  permanent  body  seeking  to  secure 
uniform  laws  on  vital  subjects  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country, 
the  fact  was  passed  over  by  the  press  with  comparatively  brief  notices 
which  in  no  way  conveyed  to  the  public  the  far-reaching  significance  of 
this  event.  The  first  meeting  two  years  ago  could,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  have  but  little  practical  result,  because  it  was  merely  a 
conference  with  the  President  and  the  constitutional  limitations  of 
the  Federal  Government  made  it  impossible  to  carry  any  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  such  a  conference  into  effect,  while  the  Governors  acting  as 
individuals  would  be  equally  powerless  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
uniform  legislation.  Nevertheless  this  preliminary  conference  was 
most  useful  in  that  it  laid  a  foundation  for  the  action  that  has  since 
been  taken,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  set  a  time  and  place  for  a  session  of  the  Governors  as  a  body  of 
peers  meeting  independently  of  the  President,  to  work  out  by  united 
State  action  those  problems  where  United  States  action  had  been 
proved  to  be  impossible.  This  meant  that  when  the  Governors 
next  met  it  would  be  as  a  deliberative  body  uniting  to  initiate,  to 
inspire  and  to  influence  uniform  laws. 

The  idea  of  such  a  deliberative  but  non-legislative  body,  composed 
of  the  executives  of  the  different  States  and  therefore  more  directly 
representing  the  States  than  either  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  was 
originated  by  Mr.  William  George  Jordan,  and  grew  out  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  suggesting  some  way  to  cope  with  the  growing  menace  of  cen¬ 
tralization,  and  yet  to  secure  the  needed  legislative  action  on  questions 
that  affect  the  whole  nation.  Every7  phase  of  Mr.  Jordan’s  work 
has  been  such  as  to  keep  him  in  close  touch  with  social  and  political 
questions,  and  when  the  need  arose  he  was  ready’  with  a  suggested 
solution  so  clear,  so  simple  and  so  practicable  that,  when  he  sent  to 
President  Roosevelt  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  different  States  a 
little  pamphlet  outlining  it,  he  met  with  an  instant  and  cordial  response 
and  the  prompt  calling  of  the  preliminary’  conference  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight.  As  we  know,  the  result  of  this  conference  has 
been  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Governors  as  a  permanent  body, 
and  if  its  activities  are  carried  on  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr. 
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Jordan,  it  should  give  this  country  a  more  purely  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  by  bringing  about  a  more  direct  representation  of  the  people, 
than  it  has  ever  had. 

In  writing  of  the  dangers  of  centralization,  Mr.  Jordan  says: 
“The  Federal  Government,  following  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  itself 
becoming  a  trust — a  great  government  trust — crowding  out,  and 
threatening  openly  still  further  to  crowd  out,  the  States,  the  small 
jobbers  in  legislation.  As  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  concentrating 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  so  is  the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  the 
American  people  becoming  vested  in  the  firm,  tense  fingers  of  a  small 
legislative  syndicate.”  Even  under  the  best  conditions,  and  with 
the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  central  legislation,  this  is  a  danger  to  the 
Republic  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  its  founders,  for  it 
is  paternal  government  instead  of  fraternal. 

MR.  JORDAN  sketches  clearly  the  slow  growth  of  centralization 
through  a  number  of  administrations,  and  the  growing  supine¬ 
ness  of  the  States,  which  have  deliberately  left  to  the  Federal 
Government  much  needed  legislation  on  the  vital  problems  that  con¬ 
front  us  at  this  stage  of  our  progress.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  States  to  make  uniform  legislation,  but  fortunately  there 
is  also  no  question  as  to  their  willingness  to  cope  with  undesirable 
conditions  if  only  they  knew  how.  This  one  man  put  his  finger  on  the 
weak  place, — the  lack  of  any  method  by  which  the  States  could  get 
together  in  conference  as  States.  Therefore  he  proposed  to  President 
Roosevelt,  to  the  Governors  and  legislators  and  to  the  American 
people,  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Governors.  His  proposition 
was  that  the  Governors  of  the  forty-five  States  meet  annually  for  a 
session  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  discuss,  consult  and  confer  on  vital 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  States,  the  unifying  of  State  laws, 
and  the  closer  unity  of  the  States  as  a  nation.  The  House  of  Gover¬ 
nors  would  have  no  law-making  power,  nor  should  it  ever  aspire  to 
such  power.  Its  force  would  be  in  initiative,  in  inspiration  and  in 
influence,  for  the  Governors  would  merely  seek  to  unite  on  a  general 
basis  of  action  on  great  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  respective  States  in  the  Governors’  messages. 

The  need  for  such  a  body  is  evident,  as  in  Congress  the  Senators 
chosen  by  the  State  legislatures  nominally  represent  their  States, 
but  not  the  people  of  their  States,  for  the  latter  have  no  direct  voice 
in  their  selection.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
do  not  represent  their  States,  but  simply  districts  of  their  States.  The 
Governor  of  the  State,  however,  is  elected  by  the  people,  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  people, 
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keeping  his  fingers  close  pressed  on  the  pulse  of  their  needs  and 
problems.  The  fact  that  the  House  of  Governors  cannot  make  laws 
gives  it  its  greatest  power  as  an  initiative  moral  influence.  In  setting 
forth  his  idea  Mr.  Jordan  was  especially  emphatic  on  this  point, 
holding  that  if  it  were  possible  for  such  a  body  to  make  laws  it  would 
be  a  more  dangerous  menace  even  than  our  present  centralization, 
because  legislative  rights  would  be  vested  in  a  smaller  body.  The 
House  of  Governors  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  focusing  point  for  public 
opinion,  the  object  being  to  transform  this  into  a  dynamic  public 
sentiment  in  the  interest  of  self-government,  which  would  mean  for 
the  people  a  larger  voice,  a  vote  and  a  veto  in  the  guidance  of  their 
own  destiny,  and  a  power  that  could  compel  legislation. 

If  the  original  idea  be  carried  out,  no  majority  vote  in  the  House 
of  Governors  will  be  binding  on  the  minority.  Should  even  forty- 
four  members  of  the  House  in  full  session  agree,  the  one  member 
not  concurring  will  have  absolute  freedom  of  action,  with  the  hope  that 
he  or  his  successor  would  join  the  majority  side  at  the  next  session 
of  the  House.  The  House  will  determine  by  vote  the  ratio  of  the 
members  present  to  be  considered  the  minimum  requisite  for  the 
initial  impulse  for  action  toward  uniform  State  legislation  throughout 
the  country,  on  the  specific  question.  Should  the  number  of  votes  be 
below  the  ratio  set  as  a  basis  of  unity,  the  matter  will  go  over  to  the 
next  session  for  reconsideration.  The  proposed  legislation,  of  course, 
will  be  merely  suggested  to  the  different  State  legislatures  in  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  their  Governors.  The  legislatures  can  pass  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  or  not  as  they  choose,  but  the  idea  is  that  the  recommen¬ 
dation  will  have  much  more  effect  and  a  stronger  moral  influence 
because  each  legislature  will  know  that  the  same  matter  was  under 
consideration  by  a  number  of  other  legislatures. 

THE  safeguarding  of  the  people’s  interests  is  well  assured,  for,  to 
quote  again  from  Mr.  Jordan’s  pamphlet:  “The  House  of 
Governors  seems  to  offer  no  chance  for  graft,  collusion,  com¬ 
bination,  pairing  off,  the  working  of  private  interest,  bribery,  jobbery, 
corruption,  or  any  of  the  other  diseases  to  which  legislative  bodies 
are  liable.  This  immunity  arises  from  the  non-lawmaking  character 
of  the  House.  It  is  said  to  be  easier  to  buy  State  legislatures  than 
to  purchase  Federal  action  or  Federal  inactivity.  The  House  would 
thus  have  the  dignity,  character  and  poise  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Governors  would  be  subjected  to  no  pressure,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  carried  off  their  feet  by  the  whirlwind  eloquence  of  one 
of  their  members  advocating  some  Utopian  scheme  or  some  trust 
measure  masquerading  as  a  plan  of  public  benevolence.  But  even 
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if  temporarily  captivated  they  would  probably  cool  on  reflection, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  the  gold-brick  fallacy  proposed  being  able 
to  stand  the  acid  test  of  wide  public  discussion  by  press  and  people, 
and  to  pass  the  safeguarding  process  of  forty-five  legislators.” 

The  principal  subjects  upon  which  uniform  legislation  seems  to 
be  vitally  necessary  are  marriage  and  divorce,  rights  of  married  women, 
corporations  and  trusts,  insurance,  child  labor,  capital  punishment, 
direct  primaries,  convict  labor,  prison  reform,  contracts,  uniform 
system  of  conveyancing,  inheritance  tax,  income  tax,  mortgages, 
referendum  and  election  reforms.  As  Mr.  Jordan  points  out,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  in  no  wise  be  disturbed  in  its 
normal  work,  as  marked  out  for  it  by  the  Constitution,  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  House  of  Governors.  There  need  be  no  conflict  between 
Congress  and  the  new  House,  for  the  States,  quietly  working  out  their 
own  problems  by  the  light  of  their  united  wisdom,  could  not  trespass 
on  the  specific  legislation  left  by  the  Constitution  to  the  sole  and  abso¬ 
lute  charge  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  spirit  of  reform  is  in  the  air,  and  men  are  honestly 
searching  for  some  way  out  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  them,  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  solution,  when  it  is  proposed,  should  be  so  simple, 
straightforward  and  reasonable  that  it  is  a  wonder  no  one  ever 
thought  of  it  before.  That  is  eminently  the  case  with  this  solution. 
There  is  little  comment  to  make  on  it ;  it  speaks  for  itself.  The  only 
thing  is  to  spread  abroad  and  keep  in  the  mind  of  the  public  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  significance,  for  with  the  cooperation  of  the  people 
it  will  inevitably  do  all  that  is  expected  of  it,  and  if  met  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  it  will  as  inevitably  fail.  The  corruption  of  our  national  politics 
has  made  the  campaign  of  education  the  order  of  the  day.  This 
seems  to  be  the  biggest  movement  yet  proposed  in  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  the  surest  means  of  directing  their  attention 
from  petty  local  affairs  to  the  broader  problems  which  affect  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Most  of  the  evils  in  our  political  system  grow 
out  of  the  happy-go-lucky  carelessness  of  the  people,  who  are  willing 
to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  bosses  and  to  the  smooth  working 
of  this  or  that  political  machine,  rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  what  they  want.  Nothing  can  stand  against  the  force 
of  real  public  opinion.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  been  that  public 
opinion  hitherto  has  been  too  chaotic  to  effect  very  definite  or  per¬ 
manent  results.  If  the  House  of  Governors  does  nothing  more  than 
crystallize  this  vague  and  futile  emotionalism  into  a  force  that  compels 
action,  it  will  have  more  than  justified  its  existence. 
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|  HE  way  in  which  a  man  may  stamp  his  own  person¬ 
ality  upon  his  house  by  having  it,  and  everything  in 
it,  designed  for  him  by  one  in  close  touch  with  him, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  architect  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  a  complete  and  satisfactory  whole, 
is  perhaps  more  strongly  exemplified  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  plans  and  photographs  than  by  any  which 
have  preceded  them.  The  owner  of  the  house  illustrated,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Steers  of  Caterham,  in  Surrey,  could  not  have  so  stamped  his  person¬ 
ality  upon  a  house,  such  as  he  might  find  ready  to  hand,  nor  could 
the  furniture  so  obviously  express  his  tastes  and  character  had  he 
collected  it  from  various  sources.  By  a  life  spent  in  close  study  of 
the  characters  and  customs  of  many  nations,  perhaps  more  especially 
of  the  Japanese,  he  has  gained  that  breadth  of  outlook  which  much 
travel  alone  can  give,  and  has  come  to  feel  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  older  civilizations  of  the  East,  civilizations  which  on  the 
other  hand,  we  of  the  West  are  beginning  to  mar. 

So  when  Mr.  Steers  came  to  settle  in  England  it  was  his  wish  to 
do  this  in  a  home  and  among  surroundings  which  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  practice  and  demonstrate  to  others  what  he  had  come 
to  believe  in.  His  position  being  as  follows: — that  it  is  everyone's  first 
duty  to  society  and  to  himself  or  herself  to  be  always  in  the  most  perfect 
health  possible.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  few  of  us  are 
justified  in  being  ill,  and  would  put  no  duty  before  that  of  keeping 
in  perfect  health,  claiming  that  only  when  this  has  been  accomplished 
are  we  capable  of  our  best  in  any  sphere,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  never 
to  give  anything  short  of  our  best. 

A  wide  outlook  from  his  windows  was  essential  to  his  attitude  of 
mind,  so  the  site  chosen  was  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  Surrey 
Downs, — the  summit  of  the  “White  Hill”  at  Caterham,  commanding 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  views  in  England.  Believing 
in  the  physical  and  perhaps  even  greater  mental  alertness  and  agility 
resulting  from  the  practice  of  the  Japanese  art  of  self-defense,  jiu- 
jitsu,  he  would  have  it  taught  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  to  our  mili¬ 
tary,  naval  and  police  forces.  He  holds  that  its  practice  gives  a 
physical,  mental  and  moral  self-reliance  which  nothing  else  can. 

One  of  the  principal  rooms  of  his  house  had  therefore  to  be  so 
planned  as  to  give  ample  facilities  for  the  practice  of  this  art,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  not  to  be  spoiled  for  the  many  other  uses  to 
which  it  might  be  put.  On  the  accompanying  plans  this  room  is 
called  the  gymnasium.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  study  from  both 
decorator  and  athlete. 
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THE  HOME  OF  MR.  W.  E.  STEERS  AT  CATERHAM, 
SURREY,  ENGLAND :  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

THE  MAIN  APPROACH  TO  MR.  STEERS'  HOUSE, 
SHOWING  INTERESTING  CONCRETE  GATEWAY. 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  MR.  STEERS’  HOUSE,  SHOWING 
ENTRANCE  TO  JIU  JITSU  GYMNASIUM. 

GOOD  ROOF  LINES  AND  INTERESTING  GROUPING 
OF  WINDOWS  IS  SHOWN  IN  THIS  VIEW. 


THE  TILED  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM  OF 
MR.  STEERS'  SURREY  HOME. 

A  SECOND  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  SAME  ROOM,  WITH 
INTERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WOODWORK. 


DETAILS  OF  MOST  PRACTICAL  AND  ARTISTIC 
BUILT-IN  FEATURES  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  OF 
MR.  STEERS'  HOUSE. 


THE  LAMPS  SHOWN  HERE  WERE  ESPECIALLY  DE¬ 
SIGNED  TO  AVOID  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  THEIR  BEING 
UPSET  AND  TO  KEEP  THE  TABLE  UNENCUMBERED. 


CASEMENT  WINDOWS  AND  FIREPLACE  IN  BEDROOM. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  JIU  JITSU  GYMNASIUM 
IN  MR.  steers’  house:  the  wall  deco¬ 
rations  ARE  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTING. 


A  STUDY  OF  PERSONALITY  IN  BUILDING 


.  V  f~ 


IT  WAS  not  possible  to  secure  quite  as  much  sunshine  in  this  room 
as  could  have  been  wished,  partly  owing  to  considerations  for 
its  privacy  and  partly  to  the  necessary  position  for  the  living 
room.  The  gymnasium,  however,  gets  all  the  northeast,  east  and 
southeast  sun  there  may  be,  that  is  the  morning  sun,  and  its  use  as  a 
gymnasium  is  almost  entirely  in  the  morning.  The  front  of  this 
room  being  composed  of  rolling  shutters  and  large  opening  windows 
through  which  one  enters  onto  an  exercising  lawn,  terminating  in  an 
open-air  swimming  bath,  necessitated  extreme  privacy  and  therefore 
an  aspect  away  from  the  road  which  runs  by  the  south  end  of  the 
house.  The  room  is  carried  to  the  full  height  of  the  house— that  is, 
two  stories — so,  when  the  rolling  shutters,  together  with  the  French 
windows  on  either  side  of  them  and  the  row  of  windows  above  are  all 
open,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  room  is  a  very  high  one  with 
practically  one  side  open;  in  fact,  it  becomes  a  three- walled  room. 
This  sense  of  openness  and  airiness  may  be  experienced  which  would 
be  unobtainable  in  a  less  lofty  room,  even  though  as  open  in  front. 
The  floor,  like  a  dancing  floor,  is  carried  on  springs,  and  is  covered 
with  Japanese  reed  mats  two  inches  thick.  A  dressing  room  and  bath 
are  connected  with  the  gymnasium. 

In  summer,  with  mattresses  thrown  down  at  night  upon  the  reed 
mats  and  the  front  thrown  open,  this  room  becomes  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sleeping  apartments  imaginable.  The  Japanese  custom 
of  having  no  apartments  set  aside  exclusively  for  sleeping  in  is  one 
that  Mr.  Steers  holds  we  might  well  adopt.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in 
some  of  our  smaller  houses  we  could  frequently  with  advantage  so  adapt 
the  furniture  in  some  of  the  rooms  in  which  part  of  our  daily  occupa¬ 
tions  are  performed,  that  by  simply  throwing  down  mattresses  and 
bedclothes  when  night  comes  we  could  sleep  quite  comfortably? 
Some  claim  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  sleep  at  night  in  a  room  used  in  the 
daytime;  surely  this  idea  belongs  to  the  days  when  it  was  customary 
to  keep  all  windows  closed.  In  these  days  when  we  all  appreciate 
the  hygienic  value  of  fresh  air  and  no  longer  open  windows  merely 
to  “air  the  room,”  but  live  with  the  windows  open  day  and  night, 
this  claim  can  have  no  significance.  We  are  all  coming  to  see  the 
great  advantage  of  substituting  fewer  and  larger  rooms  for  the  many 
small  ones  custom  has  until  quite  recently  made  us  think  necessary 
to  our  comfort.  Do  we  not  perhaps  make  a  mistake  then,  those 
of  us  living  in  small  houses,  in  not  making  use  of  the  space  set  aside 
for  bedrooms  for  our  daily  occupation  ?  Certainly,  we  have  to  guard 
against  the  tendency  to  provide  a  room  for  each  purpose  for  which 
one  might  be  required.  We  see  how  over  and  over  again  lives  have 
been  made  so  complicated  by  the  provision  of  facilities  for  every  pos- 
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sible  occupation  that  to  do  any  one  thing 
successfully  and  thoroughly  becomes  im¬ 
possible. 

The  decoration  of  the  gymnasium 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hugh  Wallis  of 
Altrincham.  He  was  asked  to  go  to 
Caterham,  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  imagine  he  was  standing  in 
a  green  glade  or  clearing  in  a 
forest,  then  to  paint  on  the  rough  t 

plaster  of  the  walls  the  vistas  H,UT0,>' 

among  the  trees,  their 
foliage,  boles,  stems  and 
branches,  glimpses  of  sky 
and  distant  landscape,  and 
in  the  foreground,  char¬ 
acteristic  woodland  flowers 
in  the  grass.  When  the 
artist  reached  Caterham, 
however,  the  spirit  of  the 
delightful  Surrey  scenery 
surrounding'  him  took  so 


great  a  hold  of  the  imagination  that  he  had  perforce  to  reproduce 
it  in  his  delightfully  decorative  style.  The  vistas  between  the  trees 
widened  out  and  became  filled  with  glimpses  of  distant  country, 
broadening  finally  into  wide  peaceful  scenes  in  the  luxuriant  Surrey 
countryside. 


TO  PROCEED  with  the  account  of  why  the  house  was  planned 
just  in  the  way  it  was.  The  finest  views  being  to  the  south¬ 
east,  south  and  southwest,  these  were  naturally  secured  for 
the  chief  living  room,  which  at  the  same  time  was  so  placed  as  to 
leave  unimpaired  the  beautiful  southeast  view  from  the  gymnasium. 
At  this  end  of  the  living  room  therefore  a  semi-circular  bay,  with 
seats  fitted  round  it,  was  built,  and  the  round  table  at  which  all  meals 
are  taken  was  placed  therein.  The  chief  meals  are  taken  in  what 
is  the  sunniest  and  lightest  corner  of  the  house  at  the  times  when  they 
are  served. 

Part  of  this  L-sliaped  room  is  carried  up  two  stories  in  height, 
and  in  the  part  away  from  the  chief  fireplace  and  ingle,  so  away  from 
where  the  auditors  would  probably  sit,  a  music  gallery  is  contrived. 
In  this  way  music  may  have  the  added  charm  of  coming  from  a 
hidden  source.  Surely  when  the  performers  are  visible  music  can 
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never  inspire  and  influence  us  to  the  same  extent  as  it  can  when  com¬ 
ing  from  a  source  unseen.  Do  we  not  frequently  find  that  when  the 
performers  are  in  our  immediate  presence  and  in  our  sight  that  they 
cannot  awaken  in  us  the  fullest  response  ? 

In  addition  to  the  music  gallery  and  in  order  to  provide  more 
private  and  personal  enjoyment  of  music  in  the  absence  of  performers 
or  of  instrumental  music,  a  pianola  piano  specially  designed  and 
made  in  oak  (as  is  all  the  furniture  for  this  room)  is  fitted  into  a  niche 
arranged  for  that  purpose  on  the  ground  floor.  The  decorative  effect 
of  this  room  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  color  scheme,  the  oak  floor, 
paneling  and  furniture  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  red  brick  of 
the  walls  and  soft  blue  upholstery,  curtains  and  rugs.  No  pictures 
hang  from  the  walls,  each  painting  having  been  done  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Wallis  in  a  decorative  manner  either  in  its  place  or  for  its  place. 

Many  of  us  gather  together  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  pictures, 
some  of  which  we  admire  critically  and  to  most  of  which  we  are  some¬ 
what  attached ;  yet  merely  to  hang  these  round  a  room  from  a  picture 
rail,  however  skilfully,  is  not  to  make  of  them  satisfactory  elements 
of  decoration:  they  do  not 
take  their  place  in  a  com¬ 
plete  scheme  as  elements 
of  decoration  should:  they 
unquestionably  disturb  the 
harmonious  effect  the  room 
might  have  had,  and  de¬ 
stroy  its  chance  of  being  in 
itself  a  complete  picture. 

Yet  I  am  very  loath  to 

believe  that  the  enormous  strides  in  realism  second  floor  plan. 

we  have  made  in  modern  times  are  all  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  we  should  admit  a  greater  degree  of 
realism  in  pictures  which  we  still  regard  as  an  element  in  decoration 
than  many  authorities  would  commend.  Certainly  some  of  our 
greatest  painters,  no  matter  what  degree  of  realism  they  bring  into 
their  work,  still  (instinctively,  it  seems)  maintain  a  decorative  feeling 
which  makes  it  fall  easily  into  a  scheme  for  a  whole  room .  We  have  then 
only  to  find  a  place  for  such  pictures  where  they  can  be  relieved  from 
that  merely  accidental  or  temporary  look  given  by  hanging  from 
a  picture  rail,  and  see  that  the  color  scheme  of  each  picture  harmonizes 
with  that  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  or,  if  necessary,  adapt 
the  coloring  of  the  room  to  harmonize  with  the  picture. 

The  decorative  feeling  I  have  endeavored  to  suggest  above  seems 
inseparable  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Wallis  in  Mr.  Steers’  house;  being 
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all  done  for  the  places  assigned  to  it  and  to  harmonize  with  the  scheme 
as  a  whole,  the  result  is  extremely  pleasant. 

The  advantages  of  a  site  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  course  bring 
difficulties  with  them,  and  perhaps  most  in  laying  out  the  garden. 
This  in  its  exposed  situation  had  to  be  contrived  with  great  care  in 
order  that  it  might  be  terraced  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  shelter  without  losing  the  feeling  of  breadth  in  the  whole 
treatment.  In  the  corners  of  the  terraces  protected  by  and  in  some 
cases  buried  in  grassy  banks  and  terrace  walls,  we  formed  summer 
houses,  pergolas  and  lily  ponds.  These  lily  ponds  we  connected 
one  with  another  by  a  straight  stone-margined  water  channel,  filled 
with  water  plants,  and  in  some  we  placed  fountains.  Our  purpose 
was  to  bring  the  influences  which  had  brought  the  house  into  existence 
and  imparted  to  it  its  character  to  bear  on  its  surroundings  also, 
and  in  them  to  embody  again  Mr.  Steers'  attitude  of  mind. 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PRAYER 


TWO  thousand  years  to  learn  of  Thee, 
O  Christ,  thou  man  of  Galilee; 

And  blinded  still,  we  cry  aloud 
Of  visions  that  we  never  see. 


With  facile  tomnie  we  name  thy  name; 
With  ready  phrases  we  proclaim 
That  thou  art  Master,  thou  art  Lord, 
Whose  life  our  own  doth  daily  shame. 


We  tread  thy  steps, — on  polished  floor; 

We  bear  thy  cross, — in  golden  ore; 

A  single  gem  of  those  we  wear 
Would  clothe  the  beggar  at  our  door. 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  we  humbly  pray; 

And  patience; — that  thy  children  may 
Yet  learn  the  heart  of  Him  to  whom 
A  thousand  years  are  as  a  day. 

Mary  Lawson  Neff. 
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LING  THOMAS 

JST  where  the  Stanwich  highway  crossed  the  Tynmouth 
road  stood  a  large  wooden  building  with  a  sloping 
roof  and  an  attachment  on  one  side,  like  a  collection 
of  little  boxes  tacked  loosely  together.  Above  the 
door  there  was  an  almost  obliterated  sign:  “General 
Merchandise.  R.  Johnson.”  Everybody  called  the 
owner  R.  Johnson,  including  his  wife,  and  now  that  she 
was  dead  and  his  daughter  had  given  up  her  work  in  the  city  and 
come  back  to  take  care  of  him,  she,  too,  spoke  of  her  father  as 
R.  Johnson.  Tynmouth  village  considered  him  simply  a  little,  old, 
paralyzed  man  who  for  years  had  pushed  himself  about  in  a  wheeled 
chair  behind  the  counter. 

The  shop  was  dim  and  musty,  most  of  the  light  coming  through 
the  open  doors;  one  of  these  in  front  faced  the  highway;  the  other 
at  the  back,  the  river  which  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine.  The 
Tynmouth  river  was  swift  and  deep,  and  running  below  the  shop, 
cast  in  summer  when  the  doors  were  open,  green  reflections  along  the 
walls  and  over  the  ceiling.  The  old  building  had  once  been  used 
as  a  sawmill,  and  had  at  the  rear  a  platform  out  over  the  water  and 
a  rusty  crane  for  hoisting  logs  from  the  river.  On  this  platform  was 
now  thrust  the  overflow  from  the  shop,  and  occasionally  when  it 
became  too  crowded  the  refuse  was  pushed  off  into  the  water. 

Here  in  the  shop  year  after  year,  sat  R.  Johnson  strapped  in  his 
chair.  For  him  it  was  summer  when  the  doors  were  open,  winter 
when  the  big,  base-burner  stove  was  lighted.  He  never  went  beyond 
the  threshold  of  either  of  these  doors,  but  through  one  he  could  see  the 
river,  through  the  other  the  road  that  disappeared  in  the  notch  in 
the  hills.  To  him  the  hay  carts  that  toiled  past,  the  oxen  drawing 
logs  down  from  the  mountain,  the  dilapidated  stage  that  once  a  day 
rattled  in  from  the  railroad,  were  sounds  and  sights  of  that  moving 
world  in  which  so  long  ago  he  had  ceased  to  play  a  part. 

For  long  before  she  died  his  wife  kept  to  the  living  rooms  in  the 
attachment  and  to  the  small  square  of  garden,  just  as  R.  Johnson 
kept  to  the  shop.  She  never  came  in  to  him  without  first  looking  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  alone,  and  if  anyone  entered  she  dived  back 
like  a  rabbit  into  a  warren.  She  was  a  small,  shrunken  woman  who 
wore  all  the  year  round  a  faded,  gingham  dress  fastened  tight  across 
her  flat  chest.  Every  day  at  twelve  o’clock  she  brought  R.  Johnson’s 
dinner,  at  six  his  supper,  and  asked  him  in  precisely  the  same  tone  of 
voice,  if  he  wanted  anything.  Looking  at  her,  as  she  stood  hunched 
over  him,  he  always  answered,  smiling:  “Want  anything!  dear  me, 
no,  I  have  everything!”  Then,  with  his  crooked  hands,  he  would 
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push  his  wheel  chair  along  to  his  tray,  while  the  woman  with  a  half- 
contemptuous  sigh  would  again  leave  him  to  himself.  She  took  a 
feeble  pride  in  excluding  herself,  and  in  never  forgetting  the  blow 
which  had  shattered  their  lives.  To  her  R.  Johnson’s  cheer  and 
contentment  were  unseemly;  to  forget  when  one  has  been  disgraced 
was  an  indecency  which,  if  her  husband  was  capable  of,  she  distinctly 
was  not. 

Twenty  years  before,  their  only  child,  a  girl,  tall,  large-boned, 
unlike  her  mother,  had  disappeared  from  Tynmouth.  For  weeks 
previous  there  had  hung  about  the  village,  displaying  samples  of  soap 
and  perfume,  a  person  known  as  Sam  Fowl:  when  he  left  Tynmouth, 
R.  Johnson’s  daughter  went  with  him.  The  mother  invented  a  few 
feeble  excuses,  but  as  she  could  never  present  any  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation,  the  case  of  Lily  Johnson  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
along  the  road  and  to  outlying  farms.  After  Lily  had  gone  the  mother 
had  found  R.  Johnson  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  unable  to 
speak  or  move;  speech  returned  after  a  time,  however,  and  from  his 
wheel-chair  he  learned  to  look  bravely  back  at  the  world.  Such 
acceptance  his  wife  never  understood.  The  sorrow  served  to  divide 
rather  than  draw  them  together,  for  their  personal  tragedy  lay  along 
different  lines  and  side  by  side  under  the  same  roof  they  each  met 
and  bore  it  alone.  A  thousand  small  things  about  the  house  and 
shop  stabbed  R.  Johnson  with  the  memory  of  Lily;  he  grieved  for 
his  girl  and  for  nothing  but  his  girl,  while  his  wife  for  her  own  lost 
position. 

“1  can  never  hold  up  my  head  again,”  she  would  say,  and  then 
add  with  satisfaction,  “and  you  can’t  either,  R.  Johnson."  She 
never  ceased  to  sigh  on  Sunday  mornings  when,  with  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  the  good  people  all  would  pass:  “ I  wish  I  could  go  to  church 
like  others!” 

“Try,”  he  would  urge  her,  “once  you’ve  been  you  won’t  mind; 
folks  forget!” 

But  on  this  she  cut  him  short:  “Folks  never  forget!” 

“Don’t  they?”  he  wondered  after  she  was  gone,  then  burst  out 
aloud:  “I  won't  believe  it,  they  do  forget.”  Clinging  to  this  belief, 
he  faced  with  a  smile  whoever  came  into  the  shop. 

His  wife  died  as  she  had  lived,  alone.  She  summoned  him  one 
morning  and  R.  Johnson  pushing  his  chair  to  the  inner  room  heard 

her  whisper,  “Fetch  someone - ”  He  trundled  back  to  the  street 

door  and  sat  there  calling  in  his  cracked  voice,  but  passers  were 
rare  that  windy  March  day,  and  when  help  came  it  was  too  late. 
During  the  next  few  weeks  various  neighbors  did  a  great  many  things 
about  the  house  and  shop  which  had  never  been  done  before,  and 
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made  R.  Johnson  particularly  miserable  by  trying  to  wait  on  him. 
The  village  decreea  that  he  could  not  live  alone,  and  finally  Lily 
Johnson  again  appeared  in  Tynmouth  and  took  charge  of  her  father. 
There  was  nothing  that  suggested  irregularity  about  the  large 

fray-haired  woman  who  drove  over  from  the  railroad  and  climbed 
own  from  the  stage  in  the  rainy,  spring  twilight,  nor  was  there  any¬ 
thing  about  her  that  suggested  the  girl,  Lily  Johnson.  After  her 
trunk  was  put  down  she  stood  calmly  on  the  steps  of  the  store,  while 
the  driver  went  over  to  the  post  office  to  get  change  and  to  inform 
the  community  that  R.  Johnson’s  girl  had  come  home.  While  one 
by  one  the  curious  loitered  past,  she  faced  them  with  none  of  the 
attitude  of  a  returning  penitent.  Not  until  after  the  driver’s  return 
when  she  had  counted  each  penny  and  closed  her  pocketbook,  did  she 
turn  her  back  on  the  village  and  go  in  to  her  father.  For  hours 
R.  Johnson  had  been  watching  for  the  stage,  but  when  his  daughter 
finally  entered  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  As  she  came  toward 
him  he  felt  for  her  in  the  darkness  and  getting  his  hands  on  her,  cried : 
“My  little  girl!” 

After  pulling  off  her  woolen  gloves  and  rolling  them  into  a  little, 
hard  ball,  she  looked  about:  “Mercy,  how  you  have  let  this  place 
run  down!” 

His  eyes  wandered,  then  came  rather  wistfully  back  to  hers. 
“Why,  I  thought  it  was  very  nice,  very  snug  and  nice,  the  stove  heats 
up  well  and  when  the  door  is  open  I  can  see  the  road.” 

“There’s  nothing  on  the  road.” 

“Why,  Lily  dear,  there’s  the  stage  every  day!” 

With  that  she  picked  up  her  bag  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
took  her  trunk  by  the  handle  and  without  any  apparent  effort,  dragged 
it  toward  the  living  room. 

“You’ll  find  everything  just  as  it  used  to  be,”  R.  Johnson  called 
after  her,  then  he  saw  the  door  close,  and  paused,  sitting  for  some 
time  studying  its  blank  surface. 

Since  Lily  left  Tynmouth,  R.  Johnson  and  his  wife  had  not  been 
without  news  of  her,  and  the  mother  had  taken  pains  to  let  it  be 
known  that  Lily  had  employment  in  a  large  shop  in  the  city  where 
she  was  well  paid  and  respected.  While  the  mother  had  hidden  her¬ 
self  from  the  village,  she  had  in  reality  longed  for  it  to  the  day  of  her 
death;  but  Lily  Johnson  never  hid  herself,  and  regarded  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  village,  with  its  collection  of  farmhouses  around  the  white 
church.  She  had  gone  away  an  ignorant  girl,  but  returned  a  woman 
hardened  by  contact  with  the  world  and  with  an  acute  instinct  for 
what  paid  and  what  did  not  pay.  It  was  incongruous,  that  two  as 
ineffectual  as  R.  Johnson  and  his  wife  should  have  produced  a  being 
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so  vital,  so  masculine  in  her  hard  strength  as  Lily.  Possibly 
R.  Johnson  was  happier  when  he  had  nothing  to  feed  his  affection, 
except  the  memory  of  his  child;  this  powerful,  businesslike  person 
did  not  fit  his  image,  but  he  continued  to  treat  her  precisely  as  though 
she  did.  He  regarded  her  as  one  in  need  of  protection  and  only  de¬ 
sired  to  convince  her  that  he  was  there  to  protect.  For  the  first  few 
days  he  pushed  about  after  the  great,  long-limbed  woman  making  a 
pretence  of  helping  in  everything  she  did.  He  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  by  her,  but  repeated  to  himself  and  to  her  how  glad  he  w7as 
of  her  return,  refusing  to  admit  for  a  moment  that  her  pleasure  in 
their  reunion  did  not  equal  his  own.  She  laid  a  firm  hand  on  the 
loose  ways  of  the  establishment.  She  flung  open  windows ;  she  sawed 
the  old  wooden  boxes;  she  planted  seed  in  the  overgrown  garden, 
digging  up  the  black  mold  with  her  own  hands.  In  the  littered 
and  dusty  shop  she  at  once  started  excavations.  Sitting  on  a  stool 
with  her  feet  hooked  about  the  rounds,  her  elbows  on  the  high,  old- 
fashioned  desk,  she  made  lists  of  the  stock,  while  below  her  R.  Johnson, 
with  the  strap  about  his  waist  holding  him  in  his  chair,  called  up  to 
her  the  contents  of  boxes  which  hadn’t  been  opened  in  years. 

“Two  dozen  cards  of  pearl  buttons,  did  you  get  that,  Lily?  And 
order  five  boxes  winter^reen  lozenges!" 

Here  she  brought  him  sharply  to  account:  "Oh,  I  suppose,”  he 
admitted,  “  I  gave  some  of  them  away.” 

“  Well,  R.  Johnson,”  and  she  unhooked  her  feet  from  the  rounds 
of  the  high  stool  and  leaned  over  as  though  about  to  spring  down  upon 
him,  “is  this  store  run  for  charity?” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  troubled  expression:  “I  get  along  beauti¬ 
fully,”  he  murmured,  conscious  that  she  wouldn’t  accept  this  as  the 
right  answer. 

She  pounced  on  his  excuse:  “You  run  behind,  you  don't  know 
how  to  manage!” 

“But  I  wrant  things  should  be  your  way  now,”  he  hurried  to  ex¬ 
plain.  “It’s  lonesome  for  you,  your  mother  gone  and  my  not  getting 
about,  I  haven’t  taken  a  step,  in,  dear  me!  twenty  year,  I  guess,  but  of 
course  I  get  along  right  enough  and  the  shop  takes  all  my  time.  You 
run  things  just  as  you  like,  dear,  and  I'm  agreeable." 

She  was  not  a  woman  of  many  w7ords,  but  silently  and  with  relent¬ 
less  energy  she  did  whatever  she  saw7  fit,  paying  no  more  attention 
to  R.  Johnson’s  utterance  than  as  though  it  wrere  the  cheeping  of  a 
sparrow;  occasionally  her  coarse  skin  reddened  in  strange  blotches 
and  once  she  gave  his  chair  an  impatient,  backward  push. 

He  was  a  little  surprised,  as  soon  as  he  got  his  breath  hastened 
to  explain.  “I  can  move  myself,  Lily,  don’t  you  bother;  you  must 
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feel,  and  i it’s  something  I’ve  meant  to  say  to  you,  ever  since  you  come, 
just  feel  that  I’m  here  to  make  things  right  and  nice  for  you.” 

She  put  aside  her  work,  for  the  light  had  faded,  and  turned  to  the 
door  in  the  summer  twilight,  while  R.  Johnson  in  his  rolling  chair 
remained  some  distance  behind  among  the  shadows  of  the  unlighted 
shop.  Before  them  the  country  road  lay  dusty  and  still,  bordered 
with  the  fresh  green  of  the  meadows,  through  the  open  door  at  the 
back  came  the  sound  of  the  river,  high  after  the  spring  rains.  The 
old  man  kept  murmuring  to  himself  amid  the  sound  of  the  water: 
“Make  trouble  for  my  girl,  dear,  dear,  guess  I  couldn’t  abide  that!” 

He  dropped  to  silence  however,  and  waited  patiently  as  soon  as 
he  realized  that  someone  without  was  speaking  to  Lily;  he  could 
not  see  who  it  was  and  he  put  his  hand  behind  his  ear  and  poked  his 
small,  weazened  face  beyond  his  chair  as  though  out  of  a  cage. 
Finally  the  woman  turned  and  walked  back  to  the  interior  of  the  shop 
followed  by  a  man.  She  stepped  heavily  about,  and  began  banging 
the  window  shutters  together  and  locking  them  for  the  night. 
R.  Johnson  having  learned  from  experience  that  she  needed  space  for 
these  manoeuvers  retreated  little  by  little  to  the  farthest,  darkest  corner. 

“Now,”  he  heard  her  say  to  her  companion  as  she  lighted  the 
lamp  and  replaced  it  against  the  reflector,  “now,  we’ll  talk.” 

For  a  moment  R.  Johnson  blinked  in  the  lamp-light,  then  he 
caught  his  breath  and  pointed  at  the  intruder: 

“Fowl!”  he  cried. 

The  man  took  from  his  mouth  the  stub  of  a  cigar  and  wheeled 
round:  “That’s  my  name,”  then  he  turned  back  to  Lily. 

Panting  a  little,  R.  Johnson  shrank  away  and  curling  up  in  his 
chair  seemed  to  grow  smaller.  He  was  shaken  with  fear,  for  during 
all  the  years  in  which  he  had  sat  inert,  the  memory  of  the  blustering, 
loud-voiced  drummer  had  assumed  proportions  more  and  more 
terrifying.  Looking  out  of  the  shadows  of  his  corner  he  saw  Lily 
and  Fowl  standing  where  the  lamp  sent  a  yellowish  circle  round  them.. 
Fowl  was  shorter  than  the  woman,  thick-set,  with  rather  fat,  red 
cheeks  and  a  small  head  close  on  his  shoulders,  looking  up  at  her  he 
pushed  his  hat  back  so  that  it  rested  against  his  ears. 

“Come  to  get  the  light  on  you,  Lil,  you’ve  changed  considerable.” 

“Haven’t  I  had  time?” 

“Lord,  yes!”  and  Fowl  with  well-directed  aim  sent  his  cigar  out 
the  open  door,  “time  for  most  anything.”  Then  he  moved  about 
somewhat  restlessly.  “  I  heard  you  was  here  and  I  took  just  twenty 
miles  out  of  my  route.” 

Her  face  relaxed  and  going  nearer,  she  sat  down  on  an  old  wooden 
bench,  crowded  in  between  cracker-tins  and  soap-boxes. 
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“Come  over  here,  Lily,”  whimpered  R.  Johnson,  “over  by  me, 
never  mind  him,”  he  swallowed  hastily,  then  added  with  assumed 
bravery,  although  he  was  trembling,  “don’t  be  afraid,  I’m  here.” 
Neither  of  them  paid  the  slightest  attention. 

“It  was  him,”  she  motioned  toward  R.  Johnson,  “brought  me 
back.” 

“  Can’t  get  out  of  his  chair,  I  hear,”  said  Fowl,  then  he  turned 
and  walked  about  the  shop  examining  R.  Johnson  among  the  con¬ 
tents,  just  as  though  the  little  bunch  of  a  figure  was  nothing  more 
than  an  empty  box  which,  with  one  kick,  could  be  sent  out  on  the 
platform  with  the  other  refuse. 

“Not  a  bad  business  here,”  he  remarked,  finally. 

“Not  for  sale,  sir!”  piped  II.  Johnson. 

Fowl  then  turned  his  back  on  the  old  man  and  sitting  down  by 
Lily,  rested  his  feet  against  the  stove.  “I’ve  got  something  to  put 
to  you,  Lily,  it  came  to  me  quite  a  spell  ago  that  I  would  get  that 
little  account  of  ours  settled.  ‘  I’ll  go  back  some  day,’  I  said  to  myself, 
‘and  marry  Li  1  Johnson’.” 

“You,”  cried  R.  Johnson,  “marry  Lily!” 

“Old  girl,”  continued  Fowl,  “I'll  get  it  done  regular,  maybe  I 
would  the  first  time,  if  you  hadn’t  flung  off  so  before  I  got  round 
to  it.” 

“What  better  off  would  I  be?”  she  said,  but  the  hard  eyes  that 
she  turned  on  him  showed  a  gleam  of  satisfaction. 

“  What  can  you  do  here  with  just  him  ?  Together  we  could  pick 
this  place  up  and  make  something.  I’m  sick  of  traveling;  seems  to 
me  1  would  like  to  stop  somewheres  and  get  a  hold.” 

“Sam  Fowl,”  and  the  old  man  rolled  his  chair  forward,  “she 
don’t  want  to  listen  to  you!” 

His  daughter  turned,  impatiently,  “You  don’t  understand.” 

“Yes,  1  do,  that  he’ll  marry  you,  ain't  that  what  he  says?” 
R .  Johnson  trembled  so  that  the  strap  that  held  him  in  his  chair  strained. 

“I’ll  make  you,  Lily,”  and  Fowl  gave  a  short  laugh,  “wLat  is  it 
they  say  ?  an  honest  woman !  ’ ' 

“As  though  anybody  dared  say  she  wasn’t!”  cried  R.  Johnson, 
wheeling  still  further  forward,  until  he  sat  directly  in  front  of  Fowl, 
“take  them  mean  words  back!”  He  waited,  but  Fowl  conceded 
nothing.  Then  he  leaned  forward  with  elbows  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  and  raised  two  skinny  hands,  “  I’m  here  to  look  after  Lily,  that’s 
what  I'm  here  for,  she  ain’t  alone,  you  put  that  down;  she’s  got  me. 
You  came  long  ago,  Sam  Fowl,  when  we  was  all  three  just  as  happy 
as  could  be;  we  had  everything,  we  had  each  other — mother  and 
Lily  and  me — and  we  wasn’t  afraid  nor  ashamed,  then  you  spoiled 
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all  that;  now,  after  years  and  years,  when  Lily  and  I  just  got  together 
again,  you  think  you’ll  do  it  over,  that  old  business - !” 

Something  in  this  explosion  seemed  to  demand  response  and 
Fowl  finally  gave  it.  “I’ll  marry  her,”  he  insisted. 

“  Could  you  right  what  wasn’t  right  with  the  parson  and  the  book  ? 
Could  you  give  me  my  legs,  give  Lily  her  twenty  years  ?  All  she  is 
now,  all  she  has  made  herself  is  ’cause  she  got  quit  of  you.  All  the 
marrying  this  side  of  Heaven  won’t  change  you!” 

Fowl  sprang  to  his  feet  red  and  angry,  and  stood  for  an  instant 
his  hand  raised  threateningly  above  the  weazened  figure.  The  old 
man  shook  his  head  without  flinching. 

“You  can’t  hurt  me,”  his  eyes  had  a  curious  brilliancy  as  he  raised 
them  to  Fowl.  “I  was  afraid  once,  just  sitting  here  year  after  year 
thinking  about  you  and  the  harm  you  done,  I  used  to  shiver;  but  now 
I’ve  seen  you  and  I’ve  got  over  being  afraid.” 

“I  didn’t  come  here  to  waste  time  with  that,”  Fowl  turned  to  the 
woman. 

“Sam  Fowl,”  said  R.  Johnson,  “you  better  move  along  now.” 

“Think  you’ll  get  up  and  make  me,  eh?” 

“  Whether  I  go  about  like  other  folks,  or  whether  I  sit  in  my  chair, 
this  store  belongs  to  me;  it’s  home  to  my  girl  and  me,  and  you  don’t 
belong  in  homes,  you  spoil  ’em;  now  go.” 

Fowl  stared  for  a  second,  then  with  a  short  laugh,  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  after  a  whispered  word  with  Lily,  left  the  shop. 

When  he  was  gone,  R.  Johnson  sank  back,  his  head  falling  on  his 
breast  as  though  some  spring  had  snapped.  His  daughter  shoved 
his  chair  back  to  its  customary  place  in  the  corner,  and  taking  out 
a  long  gray  stocking,  began  to  knit  with  furious  energy.  She  sat  as 
Fowl  had,  with  her  feet  on  the  stove  and  every  now  and  then  she 
shifted  her  position  and  rattled  the  fender,  at  intervals  R.  Johnson 
would  murmur:  “Don’t  get  worked  up,  Lily,  he  shan’t  bother  you.” 

The  woman  staring  out  the  door  that  opened  on  the  highway 
did  not  answer. 

“Think  you  might  shut  that  door!” 

“No,”  she  told  R.  Johnson,  shortly,  and  going  to  the  kitchen 
brought  him  back  a  cup  of  tea. 

He  sipped  it  slowly  and  comforted  by  its  grateful  warmth,  he  grew 
quiet  and  drowsy.  Off  down  the  country  road  a  light  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmhouse  blinked  and  went  out,  in  the  stillness  and  the  night  the 
wash  of  the  river  running  below  the  shop,  seemed  each  instant  to 
gather  strength.  Finally  the  woman  rose,  and  glancing  at  R.  Johnson 
lowered  the  lamp,  and  then  went  out  in  front  and  sat  on  the  steps 
in  the  summer  darkness. 
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After  a  short,  troubled  sleep  the  old  man  woke,  feeling  that  Fowl’s 
voice  which  had  pursued  him  in  dreams,  ran  on  now  that  he  was 
awake.  He  held  his  breath,  for  the  lamp  had  burned  out  and  the 
shop  was  in  darkness  except  a  long  streak  of  moonlight;  above,  in 
the  shadow,  he  could  just  make  out  the  lanky  shape  of  a  suit  of  ready¬ 
made  clothing  that  dangled  from  the  ceiling  and  flopped  to  and  fro. 
He  listened  but  heard  only  the  river,  then  it  seemed  to  lull  for  a 
moment,  and  away  down  stream  was  the  sound  of  Davy  Hank’s 
fiddle.  There  was  an  unearthly  quality  in  the  lad’s  music  and 
R.  Johnson  shivered  and  pushed  his  chair  nearer  the  center  of  the 
room;  before  the  river  door  he  paused,  looking  out  at  the  light  that 
flooded  the  water  and  the  fields  beyond.  Lily  must  have  gone  to 
bed  and  forgotten  to  help  him  in  first,  he  was  about  to  call,  then 
checked  himself;  she  was  tired  and  upset,  poor  girl,  he  would  stay 
where  he  was  until  morning  and  not  trouble  her!  He  closed  his 
eves,  tried  to  sleep,  but  was  unsuccessful,  then  suddenly  he  was 
conscious  of  Sam  Fowl’s  voice. 

“.  .  .  just  as  I’ve  told  you,  Lily,  you  can’t  get  along  without 

me;  lie’s  nothing  but  a  dead  weight.” 

Before  R.  Johnson  could  speak  or  make  himself  known  his 
daughter  answered : 

“I  have  to  get  R.  Johnson  into  his  chair  in  the  morning  and  out 
at  night;  in  the  daytime  every  move  I  make  there  he  is  wheeling  along 
behind — seems  as  if  1  could  most  choke  him  with  his  everlasting 
nonsense  about  looking  after  me.” 

The  old  man  glanced  about  bewildered,  then  realized  that  the 
voices  came  from  behind  him  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  shop. 

“Lily,”  he  whispered,  but  he  had  not  strength  to  make  himself 
heard. 

“Couldn’t  we  get  him  in  an  institution?”  said  Sam  Fowl,  “but 
maybe  there  ain’t  life  enough  in  him  to  make  that  pay,  he  can’t  last 
much  longer.” 

“Mercy,  I  hope  not!”  IL  Johnson  heard  Lily  say. 

Then  for  some  time  their  voices  ran  on  through  his  brain  in  a 
confused  way  and  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  river  outside,  but 
he  could  no  longer  distinguish  what  they  said.  Lily’s  last  words 
which  shattered  all  his  faith  in  the  scheme  of  things,  which  made 
him  see  himself  as  she  saw  him,  seemed  repeated  again  and  again, 
until  his  head  rang  with  them  and  the  stream  outside  murmured 
them. 

“Lily,”  he  whispered,  brokenly,  “Lily!” 

Then  he  put  his  misshapen  hands  on  the  strap  at  his  waist  and 
tugged  at  it.  A  torture  of  resentment  came  to  him,  of  rage  at  the 
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fate  that  pinned  him  down.  He  felt  what  he  had  never  felt  in  all  his 
crippled  life :  a  mad  desire  to  get  out,  out  of  his  chair,  out  of  his  shop, 
out  of  this  room,  where  for  so  long  he  had  sat  and  smiled.  For  years 
he  had  accepted  and  believed,  thinking  of  things  one  way,  they  had 
been  another.  He  supposed  he  had  Lily,  but  she  had  said — oh,  he 
had  heard  right  enough!  He  gave  a  sort  of  sob,  a  sort  of  strangling 
cry,  and  making  the  only  movement  left  to  him,  he  put  his  hands  on 
the  wheels  of  his  chair  and  started  it  rolling.  It  bumped  over  the 
sill  at  the  river  door,  gathered  speed  where  the  platform  sloped  toward 
the  water,  then  dropped.  And  below  the  river  running  white  and 
swift  in  the  moonlight,  caught  him  up  and  bore  him  on,  still  strapped 
in  his  chair. 


THE  QUEST 


FAR  from  the  medley  Want  and  Wealth  have  made, 
The  City,  with  its  motley  avenues, 

With  eager  heart  I  follow  on  the  clues, 

The  subtle  clues  by  dextrous  Nature  laid, 

To  a  low  hill,  in  summer  crowned  with  shade, 

In  winter  with  the  shrub-oak’s  russet  hues. 

On  the  warm  ground  to  lie,  and  haply  lose 
In  sunshine  and  sweet  air  the  stains  of  trade. 


Oh,  in  the  lonely  glen  beyond  the  slope 
By  viewless  whispering  spirits  tenanted, 

How  sweet  to  build  a  shelter  for  my  head, 

A  lover  still,  and  not  a  misanthrope ; 

To  drink  the  brown  earth’s  wine  and  eat  her  bread, — 
Of  this  I  dream,  for  this  I  dare  not  hope. 

Harry  Brigham. 
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ANY  people  know  of  Mr.  William  George  Jordan  as  an 
editor,  a  writer  and  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher,  but 
as  yet  comparatively  few  connect  with  his  name  the 
political  innovation  which  promises  to  revolutionize 
American  politics  by  making  possible  greater  uniformity 
of  legislation  throughout  all  the  States,  without  the 
necessity  of  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government.  Most 
of  us  have  a  hazv  idea  that  the  calling  of  the  first  conference  of  Governors 
originated  with  President  Roosevelt,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  conference 
was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jordan,  who  sent  to  the  President, 
and  to  the  Governors  of  the  different  States,  copies  of  a  small  pamphlet 
in  which  he  outlined  the  idea  of  establishing  a  permanent  deliberative 
body  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  legislative  bodies  in  the  several 
States  to  make  uniform  laws  upon  topics  of  importance  to  all  the 
nation.  At  the  meeting  held  in  January  of  this  year,  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  organized  themselves  into  a  permanent  body,  Mr.  Jordan  was 
given  full  credit  for  the  authorship  of  the  idea,  and  was  warmly  con¬ 
gratulated  by  the  different  State  executives,  especially  by  the  ener¬ 
getic,  straight-thinking  Western  men,  who  saw  the  possibilities  that 
lie  in  the  creation  of  such  a  body. 

While  Mr.  Jordan’s  experience  has  been  mainly  literary,  his  work 
has  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  he  entered  the  journalistic  field  as  editor  of 
Book  Chat.  Later  he  took  up  the  editorship  of  Current  Literature , 
and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  was  made  managing  editor 
of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  from  which  position  he  retired  a  year 
later  to  become  editor  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  at  the  time  of  its 
purchase  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Jordan  put  into 
his  editorial  work  on  the  Post  the  same  energy  and  enthusiasm  that 
he  had  shown  in  his  earlier  work,  introducing  among  other  innova¬ 
tions  an  editorial  page  in  which  leading  writers  and  authorities  dis¬ 
cussed,  over  their  own  names,  timely  questions  and  topics  of  general 
interest.  The  present  popularity  and  influence  of  this  well-known 
publication  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  impetus  given  it  by  Mr. 
Jordan. 

Leaving  active  editorial  work  about  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Jordan 
began  lecturing  upon  a  new  system  of  education  which  he  has  evolved 
and  which  promises  to  be  in  its  way  as  epoch-making  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  House  of  Governors.  He  has  written  valuable  books 
on  mental  training  and  the  development  of  individuality. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  HON.  FOSTER 
DWIGHT  COBURN,  FARMER  AND  STATESMAN 


IS  the  fashion  just  now  to  talk  with  enthusiasm  of 
going  back  to  the  farm,  but  we  do  not  often  find  a  man 
who  is  sincere  enough  in  his  devotion  to  agriculture  to 
give  up  a  United  States  senatorship  for  the  sake  of  stay¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  Yet  this  sacrifice  of  personal  ambition 
is  one  of  the  least  significant  things  done  by  Honorable 
Foster  Dwight  Coburn,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Coburn  is  a  farmer  through  and 
through.  Moreover,  he  is  the  kind  of  farmer  whose  life  and  work 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  everyone  who  thinks  it  would  be  delightful 
to  get  back  to  the  soil,  but  weakens  after  he  has  got  there  because  the 
work  of  tilling  it  is  fairly  hard  and  monotonous. 

Mr.  Coburn  is  a  typical  Western  man,  honest,  energetic  and  con¬ 
structive  in  all  his  ideas  and  activities.  He  was  born  in  Wisconsin 
and  served  all  through  the  Civil  War,  going  to  Kansas  just  afterward 
to  become  a  farmer  and  stockman.  His  energy,  however,  could  not 
be  confined  to  merely  doing  the  work.  He  had  to  inspire  other  people 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  in 
Kansas.  So  for  six  years  he  edited  a  paper  called  The  Kansas  City 
Live  Stock  Indicator,  which  did  much  to  interest  people  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  stock  raising  in  that  State.  Not  content  with  adding  his 
editorial  work  to  his  cares  as  a  farmer,  Mr.  Coburn  accepted  an 
appointment  as  regent  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  office 
he  held  for  three  terms  running,  using  up  his  spare  time  in  acting 
as  expert  judge  of  live  stock  at  important  fairs  and  expositions.  His 
record  for  justice  and  acumen  was  so  widely  acknowledged  that  he 
was  appointed  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

In  his  leisure  time  Mr.  Coburn  managed  to  write  about  twenty 
volumes  on  agriculture  which  were  published  by  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  which  are  accepted  as  the  final  authority  on  conditions  in  that 
State.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  swine,  and 
two  others  on  alfalfa.  He  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  alfalfa 
raising,  rightly  regarding  it  as  the  surest  and  most  profitable  crop 
that  can  be  raised  in  the  West,  and  one  of  the  best  for  providing  an 
abundance  of  fodder.  In  addition  to  all  these  things  and  because 
of  them,  Mr.  Coburn  is  perhaps  the  best  liked  and  most  respected 
man  in  all  Kansas. 

He  has  lived  there  so  long  that  the  people  have  come  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  State  institutions,  and  they  know  by  experience  that 
when  it  comes  to  safeguarding  their  interests  they  can  always  depend 
upon  him. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  MAY  WILSON 
PRESTON,  ILLUSTRATOR  OF  REAL  LIFE 

RACTICALLY  all  artists  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes, — those  who  wish  to  use  art  and  those  who 
expect  art  to  use  them.  Theoretically,  the  latter  is  the 
ideal  class;  in  reality  it  is  the  men  and  women  who 
have  their  living  to  earn,  who  have  the  great  terrible 
pressure  of  life  about  them,  who  take  whatever  phase 
of  art  is  theirs,  nourish  it,  develop  it  and  mold  it  to 
the  best  of  life  as  they  have  actually  known  it,  and  give  it  in  exchange 
for  the  opportunity  to  live.  Art  becomes  their  established  relation 
to  life,  and  it  is  the  joy  of  the  vital  artist  of  today  that  that  link  shall 
be  the  finest  which  can  be  forged.  It  is  with  this  class  of  workers 
that  one  must  place  May  Wilson  Preston  (who  in  social  life  is  the  wife 
of  James  Preston,  a  painter  of  distinction).  She  began  work  with  three 
valuable  aids  to  success,  a  real  gift,  the  need  of  earning  her  living  and 
the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  finely  intelligent  parents.  She  had 
the  usual  academic  training,  which  should  have  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  converted  her  gift  into  the  usual  stilted,  artificial  “American 
girl”  type  of  “art”;  but  intrinsic  sincerity  is  hard  to  overcome,  and 
Fortunately  her  work  as  a  student  touched  the  big  honesty  and  rare 
idealism  of  such  men  as  Chase  and  Twachtman.  In  the  art  school 
of  her  early  studies  she  was  refused  admission  to  the  life  class,  an 
interesting  fact,  in  the  light  of  her  present  work,  which  is  inevitably 
out  of  life,  implicit  with  the  realities  of  our  present  civilization,  classing 
her  with  the  group  of  illustrators  of  which  Glackens  is  the  head. 
Mrs.  Preston  is  young  enough  to  have  been  reproached  with  having 
“won  success  easily.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  lived  courageously 
through  years  of  repeated  defeat,  experiencing  every  variety  of  super¬ 
cilious  rebuff  that  tradition  can  offer  fresh  creative  effort.  Her  working 
hours  would  still  bar  her  from  any  self-respecting  union,  and  her 
determination  to  stick  to  her  ideals  has  been  as  great  as  her  courage. 
Instead  of  being  easy,  her  success  is  one  more  evidence  that  the  field 
of  art  achievement  is  one  of  the  great  spiritual  battlegrounds  of  life. 
A  story,  characteristic,  is  told  of  her  first  editorial  experience. 
Some  sketches  had  to  be  sold.  Lacking  the  usual  egotism  of  the 
young  artist,  she  selected  the  most  futile  publication  she  could  find 
on  a  news  stand  and  carried  her  work,  trembling,  to  the  editor.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  was  good  work,  vital  instead  of  sentimental,  and  the 
editor  rebelled.  “  Why,”  said  he,  “ did  you  bring  such  stuff  here?  ” 
“  Because,”  replied  the  timid,  unhappy  contributor,  “  I  am  a  begin¬ 
ner  and  thought  this  the  worst  magazine  I  had  ever  seen.”  After  a 
few  minutes  the  editor  smiled  and  bought  a  sketch. 
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From  an  Amateur  Photograph  by  Abastenia  Eberle. 


MAY  WILSON  PRESTON  : 
AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATOR. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Clarence  White. 


ABASTENIA  EBERLE : 
AMERICAN  SCULPTOR. 


PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  ABASTENIA 
EBERLE,  SCULPTOR  OF  NATIONALTENDENCY 

HERE  is  but  one  way  to  develop  an  American  art, 
and  that  is  for  our  artists  to  have  the  courage  and  the 
confidence  to  hold  to  a  native  point  of  view  and  ex¬ 
press  it  in  their  work.  For  an  American  to  do  an 
American  subject  with  a  foreign  manner,  or  a  foreign 
scene  for  dearth  of  American  native  inspiration,  is  not 
American  art.  It  is  sporadic  and  impersonal.  To  be 
a  part  of  the  art  history  of  a  nation  the  artist  has  got  to  be  of  the 
nation,  an  indigenous  growth.  He  must  paint  his  subject  or  write 
his  subject  as  only  an  American  could.  He  must  express  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  his  race  in  his  art. 

Miss  Eberle  is  one  of  the  American  sculptors  who  has  found  her 
inspiration  in  her  own  country.  Her  point  of  view,  her  technique, 
her  humor,  her  esprit  are  all  typical  of  the  country  in  which  she  was 
born,  studied  and  modeled.  There  is  an  old  cemetery  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  which  is  adorned  with  sentimental  pseudo-classic  monuments 
to  the  patient  dead.  This  was  the  first  sculpture  Miss  Eberle  ever 
saw.  She  copied  the  hands  and  feet  of  these  melancholy  marbles 
and  marveled  that  she  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  result.  Then, 
happily,  her  father’s  military  career  took  her  to  Porto  Rico,  where 
the  simple  yet  picturesque  native  people  gave  her  ail  the  real  inspira¬ 
tion  she  needed.  For  three  years  she  modeled  in  Porto  Rico  summers 
and  studied  at  the  Art  Students’  League  winters.  Later  she  came 
to  New  York  to  live,  and  suddenly  realized  that  her  work  was  neither 
classic  nor  heroic,  nor  like  any  models  in  the  museums  or  schools. 
George  Grey  Barnard  was  her  teacher,  a  supreme  artist  in 
technique,  yet  even  this  master  permitted  his  pupil  to  cease  for  the 
time  her  vigorous  studies  of  life  and  spend  five  valuable  years  in 
classic  artificiality.  Quite  of  her  own  accord  Miss  Eberle  began  to 
model  the  people  who  interested  her,  women  of  the  East  Side  at  their 
sordid  tasks,  children  in  Washington  Square,  skating,  running, 
boisterous,  vivid,  exuberant.  She  returned  to  her  old  method  of 
presenting  real  people,  simply,  naturally,  with  vast  sympathy  and 
sane  psychology.  Little  by  little  her  work  became  a  vital  record  of 
conditions  with  which  she  was  familiar.  She  did  portrait-busts 
of  people  whom  she  knew,  intimate  living  portraits,  until  her  work 
has  become  saturated  with  quality  which  relates  it  to  the  life  and 
times  of  the  creator.  Miss  Eberle  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  art  and 
work.  She  has  a  farm  studio  at  Woodstock  where  she  has  been  her 
own  gardener,  cook,  and  to  some  extent,  architect.  Personal  as  her 
work  is,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  national  in  tendency. 
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HOW  I  FOUND  MY  FARM:  BY  MARY  RANKIN 
CRANSTON 

EFORE  I  bought  my  farm  I  think  I  had  been  dimly 
u‘J  1a  conscious  for  some  time  of  the  fact  that  few  women 

work  toward  independence,  and  that  I  was  following 
along  in  the  path  of  hundreds  of  others  before  me. 
My  salary  was  sufficient  for  my  needs  and  gave  me 
a  little  to  put  in  the  bank  every  month,  the  surplus 
being  spent  for  the  most  part  in  European  travel; 
certainly  not  a  foolish  expenditure,  since  I  was  interested  in  far  more 
than  regulation  sight-seeing.  A  study  of  social  conditions,  on  such 
trips,  having  placed  in  my  hands  much  that  magazine  editors  found 
worth  publishing,  I  had  accumulated  gradually  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  Although  fond  of  travel,  it  seemed  wiser  to  take  this  money 
and  put  it  into  a  home  of  some  sort,  and,  after  my  future  was  secured, 
to  continue  the  globe-trotting,  if  I  wanted  to  do  so. 

Having  gained  economic  independence,  I  wanted  personal  free¬ 
dom.  1  desired  to  earn  a  living  by  working  for  myself  instead  of 
spending  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  a  salaried  position;  I  wanted 
to  find  something  that  would  give  me  pleasure  as  well  as  yield  an 
income  when  1  would  reach  the  age  for  retirement  in  any  other  occu¬ 
pation.  Above,  and  beyond,  all  was  the  overwhelming  desire  for  home. 

The  majority  of  women  work  along  until  they  get  married  or 
some  relative  leaves  them  a  little  money,  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  perhaps:  or  they  are  retired  with  or  without  a  pension, 
usually  without,  when  they  go  to  live  with  some  kind-hearted  kins¬ 
man.  Not  many  consciously  aim  at  freedom,  very  few  receive  salaries 
large  enough  to  warrant  such  dreams.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  truly  successful  women  end  by  doing  one  of  two  things 
(leaving  marriage  out  of  the  question),  they  either  give  up  business 
altogether,  as  men  do,  or,  if  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  become  indis¬ 
pensable,  they  have  the  power  to  arrange  work  to  suit  themselves. 
Such  a  woman  is  at  her  desk  only  at  certain  hours,  or  upon  certain 
days,  and  therefore  has  the  freedom  to  make  a  home  for  herself. 

It  is  the  exceptional  woman  who  is  physically  able  to  stand  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  continuous,  efficient  sendee.  By  that 
time  she  has  exhausted  her  store  of  enthusiasm  and  nervous  energy, 
the  two  things  that  vitalize  any  form  of  activity,  the  two  things  very 
soon  worn  out  by  the  strain  of  business  life.  No  matter  how  much 
enthusiasm  there  may  have  been  at  first,  a  few  years  of  such  a  career 
are  generally  enough  to  awaken  in  most  women  a  longing  for  home 
life,  deeper,  more  intense,  than  if  the  business  threshold  had  never 
been  crossed. 

This  must  not  be  construed  as  an  argument  against  woman’s 
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entrance  into  business  or  of  impermanence  in  it ;  for  she  has  arrived  in 
the  business  world  to  stay.  She  can  do  and  is  doing  good  work,  and  it  is 
undeniably  a  fine  thing  for  the  advancement  of  the  race  for  women 
to  acquire  the  breadth  of  view,  the  wider  outlook  upon  life,  which  is 
gained  by  every  self-supporting  person  through  contact  with  the 
world.  It  may,  however,  be  construed  as  a  reassurance  for  those 
timid  souls  who  view  with  alarm  any  interest  for  women  aside  from 
the  needle  and  dish  mop.  for  it  simply  means  that  nature  may  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  balance  between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine. 

TO  MY  way  of  thinking  the  road  to  freedom  led  straight  to  a  farm 
and  the  raising  of  fruits,  vegetables,  chickens  or  dairy  products, 
as  any  of  them  ought  to  be  a  profitable  occupation  when  the  rising 
cost  of  living  is  considered.  Even  if  I  should  discover  that  “  the  other 
fellow,”  whoever  he  might  be,  and  not  I,  reaped  the  larger  margin 
of  profit,  it  would  still  be  a  safe  undertaking  since  I  would  be  assured 
a  good  living,  at  the  least,  and  could  always  find  a  market  for  my 
products  that  would  bring  in  some  ready  cash,  if  not  top-notch  prices. 

I  did  not  want  a  suburban  place,  I  wanted  the  real  country.  After 
an  apartment-house  experience  of  nine  years  I  was  tired  of  sleeping 
on  a  divan  with  a  Bagdad  cover,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Bohemian 
ambition  of  every  woman  who  aspires  to  earn  a  living  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis;  I  was  weary  of  keeping  my  best  hat  in  a  bandbox  under  the  bed 
or  upon  a  built-in  closet  shelf,  so  high  that  it  meant  a  torn  sleeve  or 
strained  joint  to  get  it;  I  was  tired  of  inadvertently  overhearing  the 
affairs  of  my  neighbors  and  of  having  to  converse  in  whispers  if  I 
would  not  disturb  them;  I  wanted  to  see  something  else  besides  the 
glaring  contrast  between  riches  and  poverty  and  the  jostling  crowds 
of  people  who  rush  up  and  down  the  street  caftons  of  brick  and  mortar. 
I  made  a  vow  to  buy  enough  land  to  place  neighbors  at  a  comfortable 
distance  and  give  me  breathing  room.  I  thought  five  acres  would  do. 

Before  the  search  even  began,  the  farm  was  named.  As  it  would 
be  paid  for,  chiefly,  with  money  made  by  writing,  I  wanted  the  name 
to  be  distinctive  and  to  express  the  idea  that  it  was  made  possible  by 
my  pen,  therefore  I  called  it  Pendidit. 

Indulging  in  the  Utopian  dream,  induced  by  statements  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  that  land  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  of  New 
York  could  be  had  for  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  I  was  confident  that  my 
little  fortune  of  six  hundred  would  purchase  the  five  acres  and  a  small, 
plain  house.  Alas  for  dreams!  No  fifty-dollar  acreage  property 
was  on  the  market  that  I  could  discover.  I  soon  found  out  that  it 
was  one  thing  to  decide  to  buy  a  farm,  quite  another  to  find  one  within 
my  means.  I  interviewed  owners  in  vain.  I  sought  out  agents, 
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I  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  them,  in  fact  they 
fairly  hobnobbed  with  me.  They  came  to  see  me  in  swarms  to  offer 
all  sorts  of  property,  in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
along  the  bays  and  inlets  of  Maine,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  wilds  of 
Long  Island,  some  of  it  bare  of  trees,  some  of  it  the  virgin  forest,  some 
a  pebbly  beach.  One  of  the  most  assiduous  came  in  one  day  with 
a  beaming  face.  “Madam,”  he  said,  “here  is  just  what  you  want,  a 
piece  of  property  not  large  enough  to  be  a  burden,  cheap  as  dirt  now 
but  worth  ten  times  the  purchase  price  when  sidewalks  are  laid  out, 
streets  paved,  the  railroad  extended,  trolleys  built,  telephones  put  in 

and - ”  Cutting  him  short  I  asked  the  number  of  acres.  “Ah, 

a-hem,  Madam,  you  see  you  can’t  buy  acreage  property  near  New 
York  these  days  unless  you  pay  a  big  price.  Now  this  lot  is  twenty- 

five  by  seventy-five,  just  what - ”  “No,  it  isn’t  just  what  I  want, 

not  by  a  long  shot.  I  want  acres,  not  feet;  the  country,  not  a  desert 
or  a  forest.”  It  seemed  truly  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  scrap  of 
ground  not  already  bought  up  by  millionaires  for  country  seats  or 
by  real-estate  companies  for  speculation. 

I  WENT  to  land  sales  in  Long  Island  where  lots  were  staked  off 
in  the  wilderness  that  could  hardly  become  a  human  habitation 
for  many  years,  visited  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  find  bare, 
unimproved  land,  some  of  it  on  steep  hillsides,  for  from  three  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  an  acre  and  more,  and  wandered  over  other 
parts  of  Westchester  County  where  the  price  of  real  estate  is  out  of 
sight.  Finally  the  choice  narrowed  down  to  either  Connecticut 
or  New  Jersey.  Deciding  upon  the  latter,  I  did  not  go  to  New 
England  where  it  is  said  farms  may  be  bought  for  a  song,  but,  resign¬ 
ing  myself  to  the  Jersey  mosquito,  I  bent  every  energy  toward  hunting 
out  a  place  in  that  State.  Here  let  me  say  a  word  for  a  much-maligned 
insect,  the  mosquito,  it  has  appeared  for  only  a  night  or  so  once  dur¬ 
ing  each  summer,  and  then  not  in  large  numbers.  There  were  three 
reasons  which  made  New  Jersey  seem  best  for  me.  First,  the  good 
markets  in  every  direction  for  produce;  second,  good  railway 
facilities  and  third,  the  increasing  value  of  property  in  that  State 
which  would  make  a  wise  selection  of  land  a  good  investment.  I 
began  to  look  about  in  May,  but  it  was  the  last  of  October  before  I 
found  the  place  I  finally  bought,  and  an  advertisement  in  a  daily 
paper  led  me  to  it. 

All  during  the  summer  I  spent  my  spare  time  and  so  much  money 
answering  advertisements  and  traveling  about  in  the  home  search, 
that  I  began  to  wonder  if  any  cash  would  remain  with  which  to  make 
the  first  payment.  To  paraphrase  “  Little  Nanny  Etticoat,”  the  longer 
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I  looked,  the  smaller  my  farm  grew,  for  the  high  prices  of  realty 
dissipated  all  hope  of  being  able  to  buy  five  acres,  so  the  dream 
dwindled  down  to  three,  and  whatever  I  could  get  on  it,  whether  a 
house,  a  chicken  house  or  a  mere  shed.  But  when  the  phantom 
farm  seemed  about  to  elude  my  grasp  realization  was  very  near. 

One  day  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  New  York  paper  of  three 
acres  and  an  eight-room  house  for  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  on  easy 
terms.  Making  an  appointment  with  the  advertiser,  a  real-estate 
agent,  1  went  to  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  to  lo(5k  at  the  place. 
I  would  not  have  it  as  a  gift.  Disappointed  but  still  resolute,  I  asked 
if  that  was  all  he  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  country  property.  No, 
there  was  another  place  four  miles  out,  one  mile  from  the  railway 
station,  and  there  was  time  to  see  it  before  my  train  came  if  I  cared 
to  do  so.  “I  might  as  well,  I  suppose.  How  much  land  is  there?” 
“Fourteen  acres,  and  the  price  is  thirteen  hundred  dollars.”  Now, 
after  having  my  farm  shrink  from  five  to  three  acres,  the  fourteen 
went  to  my  head,  my  spirits  rose  at  a  bound,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  soaring 
away  in  an  airship,  as  I  said,  “Let’s  go  at  once,  and  is  there  a  house 
on  the  place?”  He  had  not  been  there  in  some  time  but  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  small  house.  The  road  was 
good  and  we  soon  reached  the  farm.  There  were  no  “great  shade 
trees,”  “no  rustic  bridges  over  rippling  streams,”  no  “quaint  sum¬ 
mer  houses,”  that  had  been  in  my  dream  farm,  but  there  were  good 
apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees  that  gave  shade  as  well  as  fruit,  a  fine 
grape-vine,  rose,  lilac,  syringa,  spiraea  and  snowball  bushes,  and  all 
around  the  edge  of  the  place  were  the  prettiest  tall  cedars,  chestnuts 
and  young  oaks. 

The  fields  were  cleared  and  worked  by  the  owner  wrho  lived  on 
his  other  farm  half  a  mile  away.  But  the  two  shanties,  by  courtesy 
called  house  and  barn,  were  a  sight  to  behold.  If  I  wanted  a  simple, 
plain  house  I  certainly  would  get  it  here.  Nevertheless,  the  house 
was  good,  although  built  almost  one  hundred  years  ago.  If  it  was 
ugly,  imagination  pointed  out  the  changes  that  would  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  and  more  comfortable,  the  absence  of  rustic  arbors  and 
summer  houses  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  disadvantage  since  I 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  making  them  myself. 

THE  buildings,  with  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet  of  land,  or  very  little 
more  than  they  actually  occupied,  were  rented  to  a  farm  hand 
and  his  wife,  the  woman  unconsciously  doing  much  to  effect  the 
sale  by  quarreling  all  during  the  visit  because  the  owner  gave  them  so 
little  ground,  would  not  rent  them  enough  to  plant  three  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Now7,  I  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about  soils,  so  her  corn- 
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plaint  seemed  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  land,  for,  I 
argued,  the  owner  would  not  wish  to  keep  it  for  his  own  use  unless 
it  was  good. 

The  place  had  possibilities,  for  the  fruit  trees  were  bearing,  there 
were  two  good  hay-fields  and  good  pasture  land,  besides  several  acres 
given  over  to  corn  and  potatoes,  and  it  was  cheap.  I  said  to  the 
agent,  “I  like  the  place.  See  how  near  a  thousand  dollars  you  can 

fet  the  owner  and  upon  what  terms,  and  then  we  will  talk  business.” 

n  a  few  days  I  heard  that  I  could  have  it  for  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  upon  the  terms  I  wanted,  and  I  took  it.  The  money  I 
had  made  the  first  payment,  and  I  retained  my  position  in  New  York 
until  the  farm  was  entirely  paid  for  and  enough  more  laid  by  to  begin 
building  a  new,  comfortable  house. 

Pendidit  is  about  forty  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  main  line 
of  one  of  the  best  railway  systems  and  is  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  station.  It  is  in  the  real  country,  though  not 
isolated,  for  good  neighbors  are  near  enough  for  protection,  the  roads 
are  fine,  and  the  “National  Highway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,” 
the  popular  automobile  route,  is  within  sight  but  too  far  away  for 
noise  and  dust  to  be  objectionable.  The  nearest  store,  a  realistic 
little  country  store,  is  a  mile  away,  and  all  around  me  are  the  green 
lanes,  the  beautiful  orchards,  the  wayside  wild  flowers  I  longed  for. 

It  is  amusing,  though,  when  city  friends  ask  how  I  found  the  way 
to  operate  the  Law  of  Opulence  so  that  I  get  what  I  want,  for  1 
simply  knew  what  I  wanted  and  kept  at  it  until  I  got  it,  and  what  I 
have  set  in  motion  is  the  Law  of  Hard  Work.  There’s  never  an 
idle  moment  in  the  country,  as  I  know  it,  and,  I  might  add,  never  a 
dull  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  work  harder  than  I  did  in  New 
York,  but  it  is  activity  that  is  better  balanced,  for  I  have  physical  as 
well  as  mental  work.  Life  is  normal,  therefore  more  complete,  for 
I  have  my  quiet  home  with  its  domestic  duties  and  pleasures,  yet 
am  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  through  papers  and  magazines, 
besides  the  additional  interest  of  working  out  Pendidit’s  financial 
side  by  marketing  what  it  produces. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  CHILDREN 


THE  duties  of  children  are  very  simple,  but  very  important, 

And  they  know  them  better  than  any  nurse  or  guardian, 

For  Nature  whispers  them  softly  in  the  heart  from  day  to  day; 
They  are  her  commands  and  the  great  first  law. 


The  foremost  duty  of  children  is  growth ; — 

From  nourishment  and  sweet  air,  from  exercise  and  deep  rest, 

The  marvelous,  steady  approximation  of  manhood  and  womanhood: 
Growth,  the  expansion  of  the  body,  the  mind  and  the  human  spirit, 
The  preparation  for  effectual  living. 

And  the  second  duty  of  children  is  experiment. 

Babies  must  handle  their  pink  toes  and  pull  their  father’s  hair; 

They  must  creep  on  the  floor  and  gurgle  ineffectually : 

Later  they  must  learn  the  environment, 

Must  understand  a  little  of  animals  and  plants,  of  wood  and  of  stone, 
Must  attempt  to  fashion  things  of  clay  and  grass. 

They  must  ask  many  questions  and  brood  long  over  the  answers. 
They  must  try  many  things  many  times  and  fail, 

In  order  that  finally  they  may  succeed. 


And  the  third  duty  of  children  is  play,  rich,  buoyant  play ; — 

The  game  of  marbles  or  tag,  the  riotous  race  all  alone  through  the 
clover  fields; 

The  masquerade  as  Indians  or  pirates;  on  rainy  days  checkers,  on 
fair  days  baseball. 

And  surely  it  is  a  joy  almost  divine  to  swim  long  and  luxuriantly  in  the 
pool  outside  the  village. 

Or  to  know  some  wondrous  flight  of  the  imagination  into  vistas  never 
thoroughly  explored. 

All  true  play  is  true  gladness  and  the  best  preparation  for  the  efforts 
of  the  man  and  woman. 

Those  who  hinder  the  child  in  the  performance  of  these,  his  sacred 
duties,  are  at  war  with  health. 

They  balk  the  future  progress  of  the  race. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR 
HOME  BUILDERS 

E  are  receiving  so  many  requests 
for  moderate-priced  houses  built 
in  the  Craftsman  way  and  em¬ 
bodying  the  main  features  of 
Craftsman  design  and  construction,  that  we 
are  now  paying  special  attention  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  building  of  small  houses  that  will 
come  within  the  reach  of  very  moderate 
means.  Naturally,  these  low-priced  dwell¬ 
ings,  if  they  are  to  embody  the  principles  of 
Craftsman  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  must  be  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  very  simple. 

It  is  a  case  of  sacrificing  one 
thing  or  the  other,  and  we 
hold  that  it  is  better  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  a  less  pre¬ 
tentious  building  and  have  it 
well  designed  and  thorough¬ 
ly  well  constructed,  than  it 
is  to  put  the  money  into  a 
larger  house  of  the  usual 
ready-made  variety  that  will 
never  be  really  satisfying, 
and  that  in  the  end  will 
entail  a  heavy  annual 
expense  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  alterations. 

The  cottage  we  show 
here  is  built  of  stone 
and  split  shingles,  and 
its  cost  comes  a  little  under 
$3,500.  If  it  is  built  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  stone  abounds, 
the  material  for  the  walls  could  easily  be 
blasted  out  of  the  foundation  or  gathered 
up  from  the  place,  for  it  is  simply  split 
stone  carefully  laid  in  darkened  mortar  with 
wide  joints  well  raked  out.  The  parapet 
and  pillars  of  the  front  porch  are  of  the 
same  material,  and  the  cement  steps  leading 
up  to  the  porch  seem  a  part  of  the  stone 
construction.  The  porch  itself  is  floored 
with  cement,  preferably  red  and  marked  off 
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into  squares.  Used  in  this  way  it  closely 
resembles  the  large  matt-finished  tiles 
known  as  Welsh  quarries.  The  gables  are 
shingled  with  the  split  cypress  shingles  we 
have  so  often  described,  and  the  roof  also 
is  shingled,  with  the  rafters  left  exposed  at 
the  widely  overhanging  eaves.  We  would 
recommend  that  the  shingles  of  the  roof  be 
oiled  and  left  to  weather.  We  find  that  the 
best  treatment  for  the  split  cypress  shingles 
of  the  gables  is  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
that  has  several  times  been  described  in 
The  Craftsman.  This  application  darkens 
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changing  its  color,  and  brings  out  to  their 
full  value  the  prominent  markings  that 
make  cypress  so  decorative  for  exterior 
woodwork.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  color¬ 
ing  of  the  shingles  harmonizes  beautifully 
with  the  varied  colors  seen  in  the  split 
stone  of  the  walls  and  chimney.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  house  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  building,  for  the 
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INTERIOR  OF  CRAFTSMAN  STONE  AND  SHINGLE 
HOUSE,  SHOWING  INGLENOOK  IN  LIVING  ROOM. 


CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE,  SHOWING 
INTERESTING  PLACING  OF  DINING  PORCH  : 
NUMBER  94. 


INTERIOR  OF  CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE  I 
GLIMPSE  OF  DINING  ROOM,  SHOWING  SIDE¬ 
BOARD  AND  HIGH  CASEMENT  WINDOWS. 
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big  boulders,  covered  with  vines  and  plants, 
that  mark  the  entrance  to  the  terrace,  carry 
out  the  rugged  effect  that  is  suggested  in 
the  walls  of  the  house.  In  a  Craftsman 
house  this  ruggedness  is  never  more  than 
suggested,  for  when  it  is  actually  carried 
out,  ias  in  cases  where  the  walls  are  of 
rough  cobblestones,  the  fine  lines  of  the 
building  are  broken  and  disturbed,  and  the 


large  fireside  nook  at  the  back,  occupies  the 
whole  end  of  the  house,  and  the  entrance 
door  opens  directly  into  it  without  any  ves¬ 
tibule.  The  fireside  nook  at  the  back  nat¬ 
urally  furnishes  a  most  attractive  gathering 
place  for  the  family.  Like  the  sitting  room, 
it  is  wainscoted  with  chestnut  to  the  height 
of  the  broad  beam  that  marks  the  angle  of 
the  ceiling,  so  that  the  whole  wall  is  of 
wood.  This  treatment  is 
carried  out  in  all  three 
rooms,  and  the  peculiar 
color  quality  of  the  chest¬ 
nut,  which  under  the 
right  treatment  has  a  soft 
mellow  glow  that  seems 


effect  is  artificially  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  interior  of  this  cottage  is  very  com¬ 
pactly  and  conveniently  arranged,  the  idea 
being  to  make  it  easy  for  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  do*her  own  work  if  she  so  desires. 
At  one  end  there  are  two 
bedrooms  and  a  good-sized 
bathroom,  which  are  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the 
house  by  a  small  hall  which 
affords  access  to  five 
rooms,  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen  as  well  as  the 
bedrooms  and  the  bath.  It 
also  separates  the  kitchen 
from  the  dining  room,  so 
that  all  odors  of  cooking 
are  shut  off  from  the  front 
part  of  the  house.  The 
dining  room  is  placed  di¬ 
rectly  in  front,  with  the 
two  high  windows  above 
the  sideboard  looking  out 
upon  the  front  porch.  The 
room  itself  is  small,  but  there  is  no  feeling 
of  being  cramped  for  space  because  the 
wide  opening  into  the  sitting  room  makes 
it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  recess'  in  the 
larger  room.  The  sitting  room,  with  the 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  : 

no.  94. 


to  radiate  light  into  the 
room,  gives  an  atmosphere  of  warm  rich 
color.  The  large  chimneypiece  is  built  of 
split  field  stone, — indeed  it  is  simply  the 
chimney  itself,  which  gives  the  same  effect 


inside  the  house  as  it  second  floor  plan. 

does  on  the  outside.  It  extends  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  without  a  break  in  the  lines,  and  the 
recesses  on  either  side  are  filled  with  book¬ 
shelves.  Seats  are  built  in  on  either  side 
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of  the  nook,  the  panels  at  the  ends  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  suggesting  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  main  room,  and  furnishing 
the  seat  ends.  The  ceilings  are  of  sand- 
finished  plaster,  tinted  to  a  tone  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  soft  greenish  brown  of 
the  chestnut. 

The  cement  house  is  considerably  larger, 
and  we  estimate  that  it  would  cost  between 
$7,000  and  $8,000  to  build  it  properly.  The 
walls  are  of  cement  on  metal  lath,  and  the 
building  has  the  same  general  character¬ 
istics  which  distinguish  all  the  Craftsman 
houses  built  of  this  material, — that  is,  it  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  every  structural 
feature  is  such  as  could  be  cast  in  a  mold. 
The  roof  is  made  of  red  ruberoid  battened 
at  the  joints  with  thick  strips  of  wood,  the 
edges  of  which  are  beveled  off  so  that  on 
the  top  the  strips  have  a  rounded  look.  This 
makes  a  very  effective  and  durable  roof 
that  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  cement 
construction.  The  small  roof  over  the  en¬ 
trance  porch  is  made  of  cement  on  metal 
lath  like  the  walls,  but  the  rafters  that  sup¬ 
port  it  are  of  wood,  and  it  rests  upon  heavy 
wooden  beams.  A  variation  in  the  color  is 
given  by  the  use  of  split  field  stone  for  the 
chimneys,  one  of  which  is  revealed  for  its 
whole  length,  breaking  the  broad  space  at 
the  end  of  the  house.  The  severity  of  the 
wall  in  front  is  relieved  by  the  spacing  and 
grouping  of  the  windows,  and  also  by  the 
recessed  dining  porch  with  its  low  parapet 
and  row  of  blooming  plants. 

The  entrance  door  is  entirely  of  glass 
and,  with  the  windows  on  either  side,  forms 
the  large  group  of  windows  that  lights  the 
front  of  the  living  room.  A  similar  group 
appears  at  the  back,  and  the  whole  side  wall 
is  occupied  by  casements  set  high  over  book¬ 
shelves  on  either  side  of  the  central  fire¬ 
place.  What  little  wall  space  remains  in  the 
room  is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  the 
frieze  with  V-jointed  boards  finished  in  the 
Craftsman  style. 

As  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  plan, 
the  hall  between  the  living  room  and  the 
dining  room  is  merely  suggested  by  the 
closets  at  either  end,  as  it  is  in  itself  an 
open  space  that  forms  a  part  of  either  room 
or  both.  The  walls  of  the  dining  room  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  living  room 
walls,  and  casement  windows  are  set  high 
above  the  sideboard,  and  in  the  wall  at 
right  angles  to  it.  A  glass  door  opens  into 
the  garden,  and  double  glass  doors  with 
windows  lead  to  the  dining  porch  in  front. 
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The  kitchen  and  servant’s  bedroom  are 
placed  in  the  one-story  addition,  so  that 
they  are  entirely  separated  from  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  house.  The  kitchen 
arrangements  are  most  conveniently  con¬ 
trived,  and  a  storeroom  and  lavatory  take 
up  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  hall  that 
leads  to  the  servant’s  bedroom.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  especially  desirable,  for  the 
reason  that  it  gives  the  maid  her  own 
quarters  where  she  can  come  and  go  as 
she  pleases  without  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

The  second  story  has  five  bedrooms  and 
a  bath,  grouped  about  a  small  central  hall. 
Ample  closet  room  is  provided,  and  the 
rooms  are  all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly 
ventilated.  The  bathroom  is  floored  with 
red  cement  marked  off  into  squares,  a  plan 
that  we  usually  follow  in  the  Craftsman 
houses  because  it  is  attractive  as  well  as 
sanitary,  and  is  very  easy  to  keep  clean. 
The  floor  of  the  dining  porch  is  made  of 
the  same  material,  so  that  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  the  gray  or  cream  of  the  cement 
is  relieved  by  the  warm  red  of  this  floor 
and  of  the  roof.  The  color  of  the  cement, 
of  course,  is  optional,  and  would  be  gov¬ 
erned  largely  by  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
landscape  and  by  the  climate.  In  the  East 
the  natural  gray-white  or  a  dull  greenish 
tone  are  usually  the  most  attractive,  and  in 
the  sunny  climate  of  the  West  a  warm 
cream  or  biscuit  color  is  more  generally 
used. 

The  materials  to  be  used  in  building 
these  houses  are,  of  course,  merely  sug¬ 
gested,  and  may  be  varied  according  to 
personal  taste,  the  requirements  of  the 
landscape  and  surroundings,  and  the  nature 
of  the  building  material  that  is  most  in¬ 
expensive  and  easily  obtained  in  any  local¬ 
ity.  Naturally,  in  order  to  develop  a 
coherent  plan,  we  have  some  one  method 
of  construction  clearly  in  mind  when  we 
design  the  house,  and  the  materials  we 
suggest  are  those  which,  in  our  opinion, 
belong  most  completely  to  the  style  of  the 
building  and  consequently  will  give  the 
best  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  cement 
house,  it  is  less  easy  to  change  than  it 
wouPd  be  where  dwellings  of  wood,  brick 
or  stone  are  under  consideration,  for  the 
use  of  cement  demands  a  special  form  of 
construction  and,  as  our  idea  is  to  make 
the  construction  always  express  the  ma¬ 
terial,  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  this 
design  out  in  any  other  way. 


COTTAGE  IN  BUNGALOW  STYLE 


A  CHARMING  AND  INEXPEN¬ 
SIVE  COTTAGE  IN  THE  BUN¬ 
GALOW  STYLE:  BY  HELEN 
LUKENS  GAUT 

ERE  is  yet  another  bungalow  from 
the  land  of  bungalows, — -southern 
California.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Shattuck,  a  Los  Angeles 
architect,  and  was  built  in  that  city.  It  is 
a  plan  that  may  easily  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  an  Eastern  climate,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  is  carefully  fin¬ 
ished  in  every  detail,  being 
meant  for  a  permanent  dwell¬ 
ing  instead  of  a  summer  camp 
or  vacation  home.  Like  most 
California  houses  it  is  built  of 
wood,  and  the  red  brick  used 
for  the  chimney  and  the  pillars 
of  the  pergola  blends  well  with 
the  warm  brown  tones  of  the 
timbers  and  shingles. 

The  plan  is  admirable  in  the 
regard  for  convenience  and 
comfort  shown  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  rooms,  and  in  the 
economy  of  space  that  gives  a 
larger  amount  of  room  than 
would  seem  possible  within 
the  limits  of  a  small  house.  The  house  it¬ 
self  seems  really  larger  than  it  is,  because, 
being  all  on  one  floor,  it  is  long  and  wide 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  the  low- 
pitched,  wide-eaved  roof  has  a  splendid 
straight  sweep  giving  the  effect  as  well  as 
the  actuality  of  shelter. 

By  a  rather  unusual  arrangement,  the  big 


A  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW,  DESIGNED  BY 
MR.  CHAS.  E.  SHATTUCK,  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

outside  chimney  is  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  entrance  from  the  street  to  the  re¬ 
cessed  porch,  which  runs  partly  down  the 
side,  is  at  the  corner.  Beyond  this  there  is 
a  good-sized  porte-cochere,  sheltered  by  a 
pergola  supported  upon  massive  square 
brick  pillars  that  taper  slightly  toward  the 
top.  Both  roof  and  walls  of  the  bungalow 
are  covered  with  shingles,  left  unpainted  so 
that  they  may  take  on  the  delightful  tones 
of  silvery  gray  and  brown  that  only  the 


weather  can  give.  The  foundation  is  en¬ 
tirely  hidden  by  shrubs  and  flowers  that 
grow  close  to  the  walls,  and  the  woodbine 
that  partially  covers  the  chimney  softens 
the  severity  of  its  straight  lines.  Between 
the  pillars  of  the  porte-cochere  are  heavy 
iron  chains,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
rust  to  a  rich  golden  brown  color,  and  be- 


LGOKING  THROUGH  THE  PERGOLA  PORTE  COCHERE. 
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hind  them  a  high  lattice  clothed  with  vines 
shelters  the  house  from  its  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  window  frames  are  painted  white, 
so  that  they  form  high  lights  in 
the  general  color  scheme  and 
repeat  the  white  of  the  cement 
walk,  steps  and  floor  of  the  re¬ 
cessed  porch. 

The  interior  of  the  bungalow 
is  plastered  throughout,  and  all 
the  walls  and  ceilings  are  tinted 
in  harmonizing  tones  of  cream, 
brown  and  old  gold.  The  wood¬ 
work,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
deal,  is  all  brown,  and  the  floors 
are  of  oak.  The  massive  man¬ 
tel  of  red-brown  brick  seems  to 
center  in  itself  the  warmth  of 
the  whole  color  scheme.  On 
the  side  of  the  living  room  op¬ 
posite  the  fireplace  is  a  deep 
alcove  which  was  built  and  used1  by  the 
original  owner  for  installing  a  pipe  organ. 


but  is  now  used  for  a  cushioned 
recess.  Bookcases  with  wooden 
doors  extend  across  the  entire 
end  of  the  room,  and  a  line  of 
latticed  windows  fills  the  space 
between  these  cabinets  and  the 
plate  rail  that  runs  just  below 
the  plaster  frieze.  More  book¬ 
cases  with  leaded  glass  doors 
extend  up  the  side  of  the  room 
to  the  corner  of  the  recess.  On 
either  side  of  the  fireplace  are 
two  large  windows,  so  that  the 
room  is  amply  lighted. 

A  small  hall  with  a  built-in 
seat  connects  the  living  room 
with  the  dining  room,  and  also 
with  the  rear  hall  which  affords 
a  means  of  communication  to 


D()i\\fG  the  bedrooms  and  the  bath.  The 
treatment  of  the  dining  room  dif¬ 
fers  only  in  minor  details 
from  that  of  the  living  room. 
A  high  wainscot  has  panels  of 
dark  brown  leather  paper,  di¬ 
vided  with  four-inch  stiles  set 
eighteen  inches  apart.  This 
wainscot  is  topped  with  a 
wide  plate  rail,  and  the  wall 
above  is  tinted  to  a  soft  tone 
of  light  buff.  The  ceiling,  like 
that  of  the  living  room,  is 
spanned  with  beams,  and  the 
plaster  panels  between  are 
tinted  to  the  same  color  as 
the  walls.  All  the  furniture 
in  the  dining  room  is  of  cedar, 
and  was  specially  designed  by 


LIVING  ROOM,  WITH  GLIMPSE  OF  DINING  ROOM. 


LIVING  ROOM, 

SHOWING 
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the  owner  to  express  his  own  ideas. 

The  two  bedrooms,  with  the  bath¬ 
room  between  and  the  screened  sleep¬ 
ing  porch,  are  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

A  small  room  for  the  servant  opens  off 
the  kitchen,  which  is  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  As  the  bungalow 
was  built,  it  would  be  suitable  for  any 
climate,  as  it  has  hot  and  cold  water, 
electric  lights,  a  good  cellar,  furnace 
and  all  the  other  comforts  that  are  re¬ 
quired  in  the  East,  but  are  more  or  less 
•optional  in  the  mild  California  climate. 

The  approximate  cost  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  house  was  built,  was,  including  detail  of  pergola’ construction. 

fences,  woodshed  and  cement  walks,  $3,500.  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  than  it  is  in 
It  would  probably  cost  more  to  build  a  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  or  Boston, 
bungalow  of  this  size  and  design  in  any  for  example.  Of  course,  much  would  de¬ 
part  of  the  East,  as  pend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  owner 

toward  the  work,  as  this  materially 
affects  the  cost  of  building  a  dwell¬ 
ing.  If  he  gave  the  matter  his 
personal  attention,  hired  his  men  in 
the  most  economical  way,  and  saw 
to  it  that  he  obtained  his  building 
materials  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
the  price  of  the  house  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  estimate 
given  by  the  average  contractor.  A 
great  deal  of  difference  also  arises 
from  the  kind  of  materials  used.  If 
an  expensive  hardwood  is  chosen 
for  the  interior  woodwork,  the  price 
goes  up  instantly.  Fortunately, 
beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  by 
the  right  use  of  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  native  woods,  and  if  the 
owner  has  sufficient 
^  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  wood  to  finish  the 
woodwork  of  both 
exterior  and  interior 
himself,  one  consider¬ 
able  item  of  expense 
will  be  lopped  off  in 
the  beginning.  A 
house  finished,  like 
this  one,  in  redwood 
costs  comparatively 
little  in  California, 
where  this  beautiful 
wood  is  abundant, 
easily  obtained  and 
not  at  all  expensive.  If 
the  house  were  built 
in  the  East,  it  might 

tthe  cost  of  labor  and  floor  plan  of  bungalow,  be  done  in  quite  as  economical  a  way  by  the 
.building  materials  is  considerably  less  in  use  of  some  wood  native  to  the  locality. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  IRISH  LACES 
AT  HOME:  BY  KATHARINE 
LORD 


LACE  making  in  Ireland  has  been  a 
comparatively  recent  development, 
most  of  it  dating  from  the  great 
famine  of  1846-47,  when  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  fostered  among  the  women  of 
the  peasantry  by  ladies  who  were  seeking  in 
every  way  to  relieve  the  distress  of  those 
grim  and  terrible  years.  Limerick  and  Car- 
rickmacross  laces  were  however  developed 
rather  earlier  in  the  19th  century,  the  for¬ 
mer  at  first  as  a  purely  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  latter  almost  by  chance,  a  lady 
who  had  brought  a  piece  of  lace  from  Italy 
having  taught  her  servant  to  copy  it. 


FIG.  I — LIMERICK  LACE  IN  All  the  Irish 

process  of  construction.  laces  have  been 
copies  of  those  of  other  countries,  yet  in 
time  each  has  acquired  a  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  of  its  own.  For  instance,  the  crochet 
was  at  the  beginning  a  copy,  with  the  cro¬ 
chet  hook,  of  the  needle  points  of  Venice 
and  France;  later  it  developed  into  the  quite 
unique  “baby  Irish,”  which  at  its  best  has  a 
simple  charm,  worthy  of  a  place  even  among 
the  more  elaborate  laces  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Flanders.  The  Limerick  and  Carrick- 


FIG.  2  A  :  DARNING  STITCH.  FIG.  2  B  ;  TENT  STITCH. 


macross,  by  the  originality  of  their  designs 
establishing  a  right  to  Irish  names,  even 
though  they  had  their  beginning  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  run  laces  of  France  and  Italy. 
Both  Limerick  and  Carrickmacross  lace  are 
really  embroidery  upon  net,  the  machine- 


made  variety  of  .net  generally  being  used. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Limerick  lace,  run 
and  tambour,  the  pattern  in  the  former  be¬ 
ing  run  in  the  net  with  a  blunt  needle,  in  the 
latter  drawn  through  with  a  hook  similar 
to  a  crochet  hook.  To  make  Limerick  lace, 
one  must  have  a  frame — the  usual  large 


ft**?*?,**..,*,,.,. 


FIG.  2  BB  AT  LEFT. 
FIG.  3  BBB  ABOVE. 

square  embroidery  frame  is  the  best  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Small  pieces  of  lace  can  of  course 
be  made  in  a  smaller  frame,  or  even  sewn  to 
cardboard.  The  net,  which  can  be  bought 
by  the  yard,  should  have  a  diagonal  mesh 
and  very  fine  weave.  The  round  meshed 
nets  are  occasionally  used,  but  they  are  not 
a  satisfactory  body  for  this  kind  of  lace. 
There  are  many  different  threads,  and  the 
choice  of  numbers  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  pattern  and  the  quality  of  net. 
Manlove’s  Limerick  lace  threads  No.  120  to 
250  are  good  for  general  use,  as  are  also  the 
D.  M.  C.  embroidery  cotton  No.  80  or  100. 


fig.  2  c  above:  cross 

STITCH. 

FIG.  2  D  IN  UPPER 

RIGHT-HAND  CORNER  : 

SATIN  STITCH. 

FIG.  2  E  BELOW  :  FILLING. 

There  must  also  be  a  heavier  thread  for  out¬ 
lining.  as  Harris  lace  thread  No.  180.  Blunt 
pointed  needles  of  different  sizes  for  the 
finer  and  heavier  threads  and  a  piercer  or 
bodkin  and  a  pair  of  fine  pointed  scissors 
complete  the  equipment. 

The  choice,  or  making,  of  the  design  is 
the  next  step,  and  one  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  The  craftworker  who  can  make 
her  own  design  has,  of  course,  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  She  should  however  study  a  few 
good  pieces  of  the  lace  before  beginning,  or 
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even  work  a  bit  from  some  old  pattern  as  a 
sampler — in  order  to  be  perfectly  clear  as 
to  what  is  practicable.  Indeed  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  always  a  small  piece  first 
be  tried,  that  one  may  avoid  the  discourage- 


FIG.  2  F 
AT  LEFT. 
FIG.  2  G 
AT  RIGHT. 
FILLING 
STITCHES. 


ment  of  spoiling  a  large  piece  by  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  beginning.  The  worker  who  does 
not  wish  to  make  her  designs  can  find  good 
patterns  among  the  laces  in  museums,  or  the 
illustrations  in  lace  books.  It  is  a  regret¬ 
table  fact  that  most  of  the  patterns  sold  in 
the  shops  are  poor  and  hackneyed  in  design. 
When  the  design  has  been  obtained  it  should 
be  drawn  clearly  in  black  ink  on  tracing 
cloth,  then  it  is  ready  for  placing  under  the 
net. 

The  net  must  now  be  mounted  in  the 


FIG.  2  I 
\T  LEFT. 
FIG.  2  H 
AT 

RIGHT. 

FILLING 

STITCHES 


frame — a  somewhat  delicate  and  difficult 
matter.  First  take  the  frame  apart  and  sew 
the  net  carefully  to  the  pieces  of  cloth  which 
are  tacked  to  the  end  pieces.  Then  sew 
pieces  of  tape  to  the  other  two  edges  of  the 
net.  Put  the  frame  together,  rolling  the  net 
carefully  on  one  of  the  end  bars  if  the  piece 
is  too  large  to  be  stretched  all  at  once  in  the 
frame.  With  a  needleful  of  stout  thread, 
lace  the  tape  carefully  to  the  side  bars.  This 


FIG.  2  J 
THE  LAST  OF 
THE  FILLING 
STITCHES  FOR 
LIMERICK  LACE. 


must  all  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  that 
the  net  be  evenly  stretched  with  no  sagging 
or  strained  spots.  The  operation  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  mounting  of  a  piece  of  linen 


or  satin  in  an  embroidery  frame,  but  the  net, 
being  more  delicate,  requires  more  careful 
handling.  If  the  piece  is  large  enough  to 
require  rolling,  the  side  lacing  must  of 
course  be  removed  and  replaced  each  time 
that  it  is  necessary  to  roll  the  piece.  The 
design  should  next  be  carefully  fastened 
with  stitches  or  thumb  tacks  to  the  under 
side  of  the  frame,  where,  showing  through 
the  net,  it  can  be  followed  with  precision. 

Taking  a  long  piece  of  the  outlining 


thread  (Harris  fig.  3.  limerick  lace,  run, 
180),  double  it,  WITH  HEAVY  tambour  spots. 
and  put  the  two  ends  together  through 
the  needle.  Twist  these  two  ends  around 
the  forefinger  to  make  a  ring,  pass  the 
needle  through  it  and  draw  up  to  form 
a  tiny  knot  just  below  the  needle’s  eye. 
Now  select  a  point  in  the  design  where 
you  will  have  as  long  a  stretch  of  out¬ 
lining  as  possible,  put  the  needle  under  a 
bar  of  the  net,  draw  it  nearly  out,  pass  it 
through  the  loop  of  the  thread  and  draw  it 
up  carefully,  thus  securing  perfectly  and  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly  the  end  of  the  thread. 
The  entire  pattern  must  first  be  outlined,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  a  piece  of  lace 
in  the  process  of  making.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  run  the  outlines  exactly. 
Often  the  outline  comes  across  the  middle 
of  a  series  of  meshes,  and  the  thread  should 
not  of  course  stay  just  there,  as  a  slight 
angularity  not  seen  in  the  pattern  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  finished  lace ;  but  practice  will 
teach  the  worker  just  how  this  can  be  cor¬ 
rected.  For  example,  a  curve  should  gener¬ 
ally  be  run  well  outside  the  line,  to  allow  for 
the  inevitable  shifting  of  the  thread  toward 
the  center  of  the  curve.  The  lines  must  be 
constantly  studied,  and,  especially  .at  first, 
there  will  be  many  stitches  to  be  taken  out 
as  one  sees  a  better  way  of  placing  them. 

After  the  entire  design  is  outlined,  or  in 
any  case  the  portion  on  which  we  are  work¬ 
ing,  the  pattern  may  be  removed  before  the 
filling  in  is  done.  The  filling  is  done  with 
finer  thread  which  is  .always  used  singly.  It 
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cannot  therefore  be  fastened  like  the  outline 
thread,  but  must  be  tied  with  a  tiny  knot  to 
a  bar  of  the  mesh.  This  knot  can  always  be 
concealed  either  by  the  filling  or  the  outlin¬ 
ing.  The  fastening  at  the  end  is  done  by 
making  a  loop,  through  which  the  needle  is 
passed  and  drawn  up  to  make  a  firm  knot. 
If  this  is  done  twice  and  the  thread  cut 

close,  there  is  no 
danger  of  its 
coming  out.  The 
filling  stitches  are 
numerous  and 
varied,  and  on 
their  choice  and 
arrangement  de¬ 
pend  the  beauty 
of  the  lace.  One 


FIC.  4.  CARRICKMACROSS  APPLIQUE  BERTHA. 

should  study  carefully  their  values,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  it  is  well  as  one 
learns  them  to  make  a  sampler,  which  can 
be  preserved  for  reference.  One  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  consideration  of  values  will 
see  quickly  the  possibilities  of  the  different 
stitches,  their  variation  of  light  and  dark 
as  well  as  of  surface  and  direction.  Though 
the  fillings  are  numerous,  very  charming 
lace  can  be  made  with  two  or  three  of  the 
simpler  ones.  The  darning  stitch,  consisting 
of  threads  run  under  and  over  the  bars,  and 
crossed  in  the  other  direction,  is  the  same 
as  used  in  filet  lace,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2,  a. 

The  tent  stitch  explained  in  Fig.  2,  b, 
Fig.  2,  bb  and  Fig.  2,  bbb  is  worked  as 
follows :  Fastening  the  thread  by  means  of 
a  tiny  knot,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  a  diag¬ 
onal  row  of  meshes,  insert  the  needle  two 
squares  up  and  one  to  the  left,  and  bring 
it  out  two  bars  down  and  one  to  the  left. 
Continue  the  row  in  this  fashion  and  then 
work  back  from  left  to  right,  one  row  lower 
down,  making  the  rows  overlap,  and  always 
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inserting  the  needle  above  the  same  bar  it 
came  out  below  in  the  preceding  row.  The 
tent  stitch  is  the  basis  of  many  other  fillings, 
and  it  may  itself  be  worked  diagonally  or 
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horizontally.  The  cross  stitch  (Fig.  2,  c) 
may  also  be  worked  in  both  these  ways  and 
consists  of  the  tent  stitch  worked  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  with  another  row  worked  back 
upon  it.  The  satin  stitch  (Fig.  2,  d) 
worked  over  and  over  the  meshes  is  used 
both  alone  and  in  combination. 

Another  stitch  which  is  capable  of  several 
variations  is  seen  in  Fig.  2,  e.  Beginning  at 
t  ic  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  space  to 
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be  filled,  put  the  needle 
into  a  mesh,  skip  one 
to  the  left  and  bring 
out  the  needle  in  the 


A  VARIETY  OF 
SIMPLE  GUIPURE 
STITCHES  FOR 
THE  MODERN 
CARRICKMACROSS 
LACE. 

IT  WOULD  BE  AN 
EXCELLENT  PLAN 
FOR  THE 
AMATEUR  LACE 
WORKER  TO  MAKE 
A  REFERENCE 
SAMPLER  OF 
THESE  STITCHES. 


next  one ;  put  the  needle  down  again  into  the 


mesh  just  below  the  one  skipped  and  bring 
it  out  in  the  next  but  one  to  the  left.  Again 
put  the  needle  down  where  you  first  brought 
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FIG.  5.  LIMERICK  LACE  COLLAR. 

it  out  and  repeat  these  two  stitches  alter¬ 
nately  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Return  from 
left  to  right,  so  placing  the  first  stitch  that 
the  upper  stitches  are  in  line  with  the  lower 
stitches  of  the  preceding  row.  A  more  open 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  gently  enlarging 
every  other  mesh  with  the  piercer  before 
putting  in  the  stitches.  Other  filling  stitches 
are  shown  in  Figs.  2,  f.  g.  h.  i.  &  j.,  which 
may  be  used  singly  or  in  combination.  The 
finishing  of  edges  may  be  done  in  two  ways 
— either  pearl  edging  may  be  used,  No.  4, 
which  is  bought  by  the  yard  and  sewn  on,  or 
the  edges  may  be  finished  with  buttonholing, 
using  the  very  finest  thread  (No.  250).  This 
gives  a  firm  and  neat  edge  and  makes  the 
lace  seem  more  a  whole  than  the  added  edg¬ 
ing.^ 

The  tambour  work  is  one  of  the  older 
forms  of  Limerick  lace.  It  is  a  coarser  form 
and  is  not  capable  of  the  finer  effects  of  the 
run  lace,  though  it  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  combination  with  that  form,  as  in 
Fig-  3-  The  tambour  stitch  is  a  sort  of 
chain  stitch  closely  resembling  the  stitch  of 
the  sewing  machine.  It  is  done  with  a 
hooked  needle  similar  to  a  crochet  needle, 
and  is  worked  with  both  hands.  The  net 
is  stretched  in  the  frame,  as  for  the  run  lace, 
but  of  course  the  pattern  cannot  be  fastened 
underneath,  but  only  tacked  along  the  upper 
edge,  as  one  holds  it  up  against  the  net, 
studies  carefully  a  small  bit,  and  then  drop¬ 
ping  the  pattern,  works  it  from  memory. 
The  thread  is  held  under  the  net  with  the 
left  hand  and  drawn  up  through  the  mesh 
with  the  hook  held  in  the  right  hand.  The 
lines  of  chain  stitch  form  the  outlines,  and 
also  placed  closely  side  by  side  form  solid 
masses. 


The  French  and  Italian  run  laces  are 
made  in  similar  fashion.  The  clever  de¬ 
signer  can  always  evolve  new  forms  or  add 
little  individual  touches  that  will  give  her 
lace  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  while 
retaining  the  best  features  of  the  historic 
forms. 

Carrickmacross  lace,  often  confused  with 
Limerick,  is  of  two  varieties — the  applique, 
Fig.  4,  and  guipure,  Fig.  5.  The  former 
consists  of  an  applique  of  fine  lawn  upon 
net;  the  lawn  being  cut  away  and  some  of 
the  net  spaces  elaborated  with  the  same 
stitches  used  in  Limerick  lace.  The  Car¬ 
rickmacross  guipure  is  of  the  lawn  alone 
with  the  intervening  spaces,  which  are 
usually  smaller,  filled  in  with  guipure  bars 
and  other  needle-work  stitches.  The  method 
of  working  the  applique — the  same  for  both 
forms — is  as  follows  : 

The  pattern  is  drawn  in  black  ink  upon 
flexible  paper  or  cloth.  Tracing  cloth  has 
been  found  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  net  is  then  tacked  to  it  smoothly 
and  over  that  the  lawn.  The  lines  must  be 
very  black  in  order  to  show  clearly  through 
the  lawn  and  every  part  of  the  lawn  and  net 
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must  be  carefully  basted  to  the  pattern  that 
it  may  not  shift  in  working.  A  heavy  thread, 
Glasgow  lace  thread  30  or  40  or  D.  M.  C. 
cotton  30,  is  then  whipped  with  very  fine 
stitches  around  all  the  outlines  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  pattern  must  always  form  a  solid 
edge,  and  in  whipping  the  cord  around  the 
edge  a  tiny  loop  is  made  in  the  cord  about 
every  quarter  of  an  inch  and  securely  fas¬ 
tened  where  the  cord  crosses.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  all  the  whipping  should 
be  exceedingly  fine  and  close,  in  order  to 
produce  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  one  that 
will  not  fray  out.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
catch  in  the  net  as  well  as  the  lawn  with 
each  stitch  and  not  by  any  chance  to  catch 
in  the  pattern.  When  the  outlining  is  all 
done,  the  leaves  or  petals  of  flowers  are 
often  veined  with  outline  stitch,  and  some- 
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times  rather  large  spaces  may  be  broken  up 
with  French  knots  or  other  embroidery 
stitches.  When  all  is  done  comes  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work — the  cut¬ 
ting  away  of  the  lawn.  This  must  be  done 
with  greatest  care  not  to  cut  the  net.  There 
are  tiny  lace  scissors  which  come  for  the 
purpose  with  a  nub  on  one  point. 

As  with  the  Limerick  Lace,  a  little  pre¬ 
liminary  practice  in  working  will  help  the 
designer  to  find  out  what  pitfalls  to  avoid 
and  how  to  secure  the  best  effects.  The 
usual  fault  of  the  lace  designer  who  is  not 
conversant  witli  methods  of  working  is 
overelaboration.  Carrickmacross  applique 
for  instance  may  be  made  very  beautiful 
with  a  comparatively  simple  pattern  if  the 
spaces  are  well  considered  and  the  accents 
of  elaborating  stitches  well  placed.  The 
guipure  on  the  other  hand  must  have  its 
pattern  more  generally  distributed  and  the 
spaces  to  be  filled  with  stitches  compara¬ 
tively  small,  since  large  spaces  filled  with 
stitches  are  apt  to  sprawl  and  at  best  sug¬ 
gest  the  braid  laces. 

Limerick  lace,  as  has  been  said  before,  de¬ 
pends  largely  for  its  beauty  upon  good  dis¬ 
tribution  of  values.  The  beauty  of  both  of 
these  laces  depend  also  upon  the  fineness 
and  accuracy  of  the  workmanship,  yet  it  is 
not  of  a  fineness  to  unduly  strain  the  eyes, 
nor  does  it  require  much  practice  to  acquire 
the  requisite  skill.  On  the  whole,  these  are 
laces  admirably  adapted  to  the  amateur, 
especially  to  those  workers  who  desire  the 
satisfaction  of  making  or  adapting  their  own 
designs. 

TE  A  ( TUNG  INDIANS  TO  W( )  R  K 

FIE  men  who  are  in  charge  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  Indians  on  the  Western 
plains  are  encountering  the  same 
problem  that  is  now  puzzling  the 
educators  of  the  East.  While  their  inten¬ 
tions  have  been  of  the  best,  the  school 
authorities  in  charge  of  Indian  education 
have  been  going  very  far  from  the  track 
in  the  sort  of  training  they  are  giving  to 
Indian  boys  and  girls.  The  necessity  for 
a  different  kind  of  teaching  is  shown  very 
clearly  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp  in  his  re¬ 
cently  published  book  entitled  “The  Indian 
and  His  Problem.”  Referring  to  the  effect 
of  the  Indian  schools  upon  the  industrial 
life  of  these  wards  of  the  Government,  Mr. 
Leupp  says : 

“Indeed,  where  his  instruction  is  carried 
no  further  than  the  graduating  course  at  a 
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huge  non-reservation  school,  the  chances 
are  that  he  has  no  real  conception  of  its 
practical  side  till  the  truth  is  driven  into 
him  by  the  hard  knocks  of  experience.  I 
asked  a  group  of  Indian  school  graduates 
once,  soon  after  their  commencement  exer¬ 
cises,  what  each  expected  to  do  on  entering 
the  outer  world.  Three-fourths  of  them, 
embracing  both  boys  and  girls,  had  no 
definite  expectations  or  ambitions.  A  few 
thought  they  would  like  to  be  missionaries. 
A  rather  dull-appearing  boy  believed  that 
‘the  Government  ought  to  give  him  a  job.’ 
Another  lad  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
musician  and  play  in  a  band.  Only  one  in 
the  entire  class  had  decided  to  go  back  home 
at  once,  take  off  his  coat,  and  help  his  father 
cultivate  their  farm.  Not  one  had  per¬ 
fected  himself  in  any  skilled  trade.  I  ven¬ 
ture  a  guess  that  if  these  young  persons, 
instead  of  receiving  a  routine  mental  cram¬ 
ming  with  material  foreign  to  their  normal 
elements,  had  been  taught  merely  the  essen¬ 
tial  rudiments  of  book  learning,  but  also 
how  to  do  something  with  their  hands  well 
enough  to  earn  their  living  with  it,  every 
one  would  have  had  a  better  start  in  life. 
As  it  is,  I  doubt  whether  any  except  the 
farmer  and  the  musician  will  ever  amount 
to  anything.  One  of  the  brighter  members 
of  the  party  whom  I  have  met  since  has 
certainly  not  improved  in  the  interval. 

“There  is  as  wide  a  differentiation  of 
tastes  and  talents  among  them  as  among 
other  peoples.  Mechanical  employments 
attract  the  larger  proportion.  In  Oregon 
and  Nevada  I  have  seen  excellent  dwellings 
built  entirely  by  young  Indian  carpenters. 
The  furniture  of  my  official  headquarters 
in  Washington  I  had  made  in  the  school 
shops  at  Carlisle,  Haskell,  Chilocco,  and 
Hampton.  Many  Indians  are  fine  black¬ 
smiths,  and  one  of  the  best  of  these  is 
stone-blind.  The  round-houses  and  ma¬ 
chine-shops  of  the  leading  railroads  in  the 
Southwest  show  a  thick  sprinkling  of 
young  Indians  among  their  skilled  laborers. 
The  Chippewas  take  to  road  and  bridge 
construction  so  readily  that  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  organize  among  them  a  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners  for  the  Cuban  campaign 
of  1898.  The  steam  saw-mills  of  the 
northern  forest  belt  from  Minnesota  to 
Oregon  are  Indian-manned  in  part;  and  on 
a  little  independent  railway  on  which  I 
once  traveled  in  the  frontier  West,  an 
Indian  was  the  engineer  and  stoker  and 
handled  a  large  part  of  the  baggage.” 
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CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  FOR 
HOME  CABINETMAKERS  AND 
METAL-WORKERS 

EVERAL  pieces  of  dining-room  fur¬ 
niture  have  been  selected  this  month 
as  models  for  home  cabinetmakers 
who  have  leisure  and  a  liking  for 
making  at  least  a  part  of  the  furniture  they 
use.  With  the  exception  of  the  sideboard, 
which  requires  a  fair  amount  of  skill  in 
construction,  the  pieces  are  very  easily 
made,  the  table  and  the  plate  rack  being 
within  the  reach  of  almost  anyone  who 
knows  how  to  handle  tools. 


hold  the  ends  together  are  5  inches  wide  by 
3  inches  thick.  The  center  post  at  each  end 
is  made  of  a  board  8  inches  wide  and  2 
inches  thick,  and  the  outside  posts  are  3 
inches  by  3  inches.  In  making  this  table 
each  end  is  framed  separately.  The  cleat 
that  supports  the  top,  and  the  flodr  stretcher 
that  holds  the  three  posts  together,  are 
mortised  to  the  posts  and  doweled.  The 
long  stretcher  is  then  slipped  through  mor¬ 
tises  in  the  center  posts,  and  the:  tenons  are 
pinned  tightly  on  the  outside  with  heavy 
wooden  pins.  After  the  ends  are  made, 
and  the  stretcher  in  place,  the  top  is  put  on 
and  fastened  to  the  cleats  with  the  iron 
table  fasteners  that  we  have  described  from 


The  table  is  large  enough  for  any  ordi¬ 
nary  use,  being  7  feet  long  and  32  inches 
wide.  The  height  is  30  inches,  the  usual 
height  of  a  dining  table.  The  top  is  made 
of  carefully  selected  boards  i^4  inches 
thick,  and  as  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  joining  of  these  boards  so  that  they 
make  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  it  would 

be  better  to  have  the  * — = - 

joining  done  at  a  reg¬ 
ular  cabinetmaking 
shop.  This  is  the  only 
difficult  part  of  the 
construction.  The 
cleats  under  the  top 
are  4^  inches  wide  by 
2j/2  inches  thick,  af¬ 
fording  a  sturdy  sup¬ 
port.  The  stretcher 
which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the 
table  near  the  floor  is 
5  inches  wide  by  21/ 
inches  thick,  and  the 
floor  stretchers  that 


A  CRAFTSMAN  DINING 
ROOM  TABLE. 

time  to  time  in  the  magazine. 

The  sideboard,  if  well  made, 
is  a  very  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial  piece  of  furniture.  Like 
the  table,  and  indeed  all  of  this  furniture, 
it  is  best  if  made  of  white  oak,  although 
other  woods  suitable  for  cabinetmaking 
may  be  used  if  desired.  The  piece  is  5  feet 
wide,  2  feet  deep  and  43  inches  high.  The 
top  and  bottom  shelves  are  made  of  boards 
1  inch  thick,  and  the  inner  shelves,  which 
serve  as  top  and  bottom  to  the  cupboards, 
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A  SUBSTANTIAL  SIDEBOARD. 

are  J4  of  an  inch  thick.  The  ends  should 
be  made  of  boards  il/&  inches  thick,  selected 
with  special  care  and  with  regard  to  beauty 
of  texture  and  grain.  The  back  is  paneled, 
jkj-inch  stock  being  used  for  the  frame,  and 
the  usual  J4- inch  stock  for  the 
paneling.  The  drawer  fronts 
are  made  of  24~*nch  stock,  and 
the  drawer  backs  are  made  of 
the  same,  the  sides  24  of  an 
inch  and  bottoms  24  of  an  inch. 

In  making  the  piece  the  top 
and  bottom  shelves  are  tenoned 
through  mortises  in  the  sides, 
the  tenons,  which  are  allowed 
to  show,  being  carefully  bev¬ 
eled  and  smoothed  off.  These 
shelves  are  solid,  but  the  two 
inner  shelves  which  separate 
the  cupboards  from  the  drawers 
above  and  below  are  paneled, 
the  panels  being  framed  in  4- 
inch  rails.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  give  play  to  the 
shrinking  and  swelling  of  the 
wood,  as  otherwise  it  might 
split  the  ends,  to  which  the 
shelves,  of  course,  are  firmly 
fastened.  The  frames  of  the 
panels  are  carefully  glued  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  panels  them¬ 
selves  are  simply  fitted  in  with¬ 
out  glue,  so  that  an  opportunity 
is  allowed  for  the  wood  to 


move  a  little  as  it  shrinks  or 
swells.  The  upright  partitions 
are  solid.  The  two  doors,  which 
are  large  and  square  and  are 
not  paneled,  are  made  of  chest¬ 
nut  or  any  soft  wood,  and 
framed.  This  is  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  warping,  which  would  oc¬ 
cur  with  the  swelling  of  a  solid 
piece  of  wood,  and  the  process 
is  just  the  same  as  paneling, 
save  that  the  panels  are  exactly 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
frame,  so  that  the  surface  is 
flat  and  smooth.  After  the 
doors  are  framed,  they  should 
be  veneered  on  both  sides  with 
oak  like  the  rest  of  the  piece. 
When  finished  these  doors 
should  be  one  inch  thick.  Two 
stretchers  are  glued  under  the 
bottom  of  the  sideboard,  and 
corner  blocks  are  used  inside 
these  stretchers  to  give  additional  strength. 
The  three  top  drawers  should  be  lined  with 
soft  leather  or  felt  if  they  are  to  be  used 
for  silverware,  and  the  long  bottom  drawer 
is  meant  for  tablecloths.  The  drawers  are 
made  to  slide  on  center  cleats,  such  as  we 
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have  described  in  detail  several  times  in 
this  department. 

The  plate  rack  is  meant  to  hang  just 
above  the  sideboard,  being  suspended  from 
the  plate  rail  or  picture  molding  by  heavy 
iron  chains.  The  hooks  which  support  the 
rack  are  illustrated  in  the  detail  of  hard¬ 
ware.  The  rack  is  48  inches  wide,  30  inches 
high  and  7^4  inches  deep.  The  sides  are 
made  of  boards  %  of  an  inch  thick  and 
5*4  inches  wide,  shaped  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  The  end  pieces  to  which  these 
sides  are  fastened  are  5*4  inches  wide  by 
%  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  rails  which 
extend  between  them,  forming  the  frame 
of  the  back,  are  of  the  same  thickness. 
V-jointed  boards  are  fitted  carefully  inside 
this  frame  to  form  the  back.  The  shelves 
are  6  inches  wide  by  y  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  plate  guard  is  i*4  inches  wide  by 
y2  an  inch  thick.  Both  shelves  and  plate 
guard  are  mortised  into  the  sides.  The 
shelves  have  grooves  as  illustrated  in  the 
detail,  so  that  the  plates  may  be  set  up  on 
edge  without  fear  of  slipping. 

The  metal  work  used  on  the  sideboard 
and  plate  rack  is  shown  in  a  separate  detail 
drawing.  It  is  very  simple  and  can  easily 
be  made  by  anyone  who  has  ever  learned  to 
'vyork  in  metals.  It  may  be  made  in  iron, 
copper  or  brass,  according  to  taste  and  to 
the  finish  given  to  the  wood.  The  hinge 
plate  should  be  15  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide,  tapered  and  cut  as  shown  in  the  detail. 
The  drawer  pulls  measure  2j4  inches  wide 
by  3^4  inches  long,  and  the  door  pulls  are 
1  y  inches  wide  by  4  inches  long ;  these 
measurements,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
back-plates  and  not  to  the  rings.  All  these 
pieces  should  be  made  of  metal  of  an 
inch  thick. 

DESIGNS  for  three  lanterns  in  the 
Craftsman  style  will  give  the  metal¬ 
workers  an  opportunity  to  try  their  hands 
at  effective  lighting  fixtures.  Two  of  these 
are  square  and  the  third  one  round,  but  all 


alike  are  simple  plate  rack  to  hang  over 
in  construction.  craftsman  sideboard. 

The  first  one  measures  4  inches  from  corner 
to  corner.  The  metal  is  cut  according  to 
the  pattern  shown  in  the  detail,  and  bent  at 
the  dotted  lines  until  it  forms  a  square. 
The  right-hand  edge  of  the  pattern  shows 
the  flange  that  is  to  lap  under  the  corner 
and  be  riveted  to  the  opposite  corner.  The 
flange  that  is  turned  in  at  the  top  is  shown 
by  the  do'tted  line  that  runs  across  the  top 
of  the  pattern.  This  flange  is  to  be  riveted 
to  the  roof  of  the  lantern.  At  each  corner 
and  on  the  bottom  small  clips  should  be 
riveted  or  soldered  to  the  inside  of  the 
lantern  to  hold  the  glass.  The  roof  is  made 
of  one  piece  of  metal  cut  square  and  ham¬ 
mered  so  that  the  edges  turn  upward  about 
%  of  an  inch,  and  the  center  rises  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid  from  the  edge  of  the 
lantern  proper.  A  square  knob  is  fastened 
to  this  with  a  lock  nut,  and  through  this 
knob  a  ring  is  slipped  so  that  the  lantern 
may  be  hung  by  a  chain.  The  method  of 
fastening  the  knob  and  slipping  in  the  ring 
is  shown  in  the  detail. 

The  round  lantern  is  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  save  that  it  is  bent  in  a 
circle  instead  of  a  square.  The  flange  left 
at  one  end  is  riveted  to  the  opposite  end 
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designated  A  and  B.  The 
plan  of  the  roof  shows  plainly 
the  method  of  construction. 


The  edges 


are  brought  to- 


CRAFTSMAN  METAL  LANTERNS. 

just  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  lantern,  and 
notches  are  made  about  i  inch  apart  in  the 
flange  at  the  top.  It  is  then  turned  inward 
and  riveted  to  the  roof. 

The  roof  is  made  by 
hammering  the  metal 
up  in  the  center  in  the 
manner  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  previous 
descriptions  of  metal 
work,  and  the  knob 
which  holds  the  ring  is 
fastened  to  it  with  a 
lock  nut  as  in  the  case 
of  lantern  No.  t. 

The  third  lantern  is 
square  like  the  first, 
differing  from  it  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  shape  of  the 
roof.  The  four  sides 
are  bent  until  the  op¬ 
posite  ends  meet,  and 
these  ends  are  riveted 
together.  A  pattern  is 
given  of  this  lantern,  showing  a  dotted  line 
at  the  bottom  where  a  flange  is  hammered 
in  to  afford  a  resting  place  for  the  glass, 
while  the  dotted  lines  at  the  top  show  where 
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gether  and  riveted  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid,  and  a 
small  hood  of  metal  is  riveted 
over  each  one  of  the  tri¬ 
angular  openings  cut  in  the 
sides  to  serve  as  ventilators. 
A  tube  about  3L2  inches  long 
is  screwed  through  the  top  of 
the  lantern  into  the  square 
knob,  and  the  electric  socket 
is  attached  to  the  lower  end.  If  it  is  desired 
to  give  the  light  a  central  position  in  the 
lantern,  this  socket  may  be  extended  until  it 
is  several  inches  longer. 

We  have  so  often  given  directions 
for  the  working  and  finishing  of 
metals  that  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  main  principles  of  metal 


working  are  understood  by  those  readers 
of  The  Craftsman  who  are  interested  in 
this  department.  In  case  any  detail  of  the 
construction  of  these  lanterns  is  not  clear 


the  flange  is  turned  in  so  that  it  may  be 
riveted  to  the  roof.  Larger  detail  drawings 
of  both  lantern  and  roof  are  given,  and  in 
this  detail  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  are 
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we  would  be  glad  to  refer  them  to  the 
number  of  the  magazine  in  which  the 
directions  they  may  need  are  given  in  full 
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CRAFTSMAN  DESK  SET  OF 
SOLE  LEATHER 

ESIGNS  for  a  desk  set  made  of  sole 
leather  are  given  here  for  the  use  of„ 
leather  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
writing  to  us  for  just  such  things. 
We  show  photographs  of  the  finished  pieces, 
and  small  detail  drawings  which  give  an 
idea  of  the  construction.  The  patterns  are 
very  simple,  and  all  three  pieces  are  easy  to 
make,  provided  one  knows  how  to  hammer 
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the  decorations  into  the  leather.  Even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  pieces  would  be 
very  effective  if  made  of  plain  leather,  and 


WORKING  DRAWING  FOR  PAD. 

would  prove  most  convenient  as  furnishings 
for  a  writing  desk.  The  blotter  pad  is 
made  so  that  the  blotter  may  be  slipped  into 
it  without  the  trouble  of  fitting  it  under  the 
corners.  It  is  simply  one  long  piece  of 


leather,  lined  with  moire  of  a  color  that 
either  matches  it  exactly  or  forms  a  pleasant 
contrast.  This  detail,  of  course,  is  entirely 
optional  with  the  worker,  but  the  set  shown 


CRAFTSMAN  LETTER  FILE  AND  INK  WELL. 

here  is  made  of  leather  left  in  the  natural 
warm  biscuit  color,  lined  with  moire  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  shade.  The  decoration  is 
simple  and  not  very  deep,  and  the  back¬ 


ground  is  left  unstamped.  The  edges  are 
all  pared  and  hammered  down  over  the 
lining.  At  the  ends,  where  the  leather 
turns  over,  it  is  laced  together  with  thongs 
of  the  same  color,  and  the  same  method  of 


fastening  is  used  with  all  the  other  pieces. 
The  wedge-shaped  inkwell  holder  is,  of 
course,  made  to  fit  the  glass  inkwell,  which 
should  be  procured  first.  A  stamp  book 
and  calendar  pad  can  easily  be  made  to 
match  these  pieces. 
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VIOLET  GROWING  FOR  THE 
MARKET:  BY  MARY  EVERTON 


ABOUT  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Lon¬ 
don  there  is  situated  within  half  an 
hour’s  moderate  walk  of  a  steadily 
growing  fashionable  watering  place, 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  hamlets  so  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  county 
of  Sussex.  In  the  midst  of  these  surround¬ 
ings  two  young  English  women  bought 
three  acres  of  freehold  land  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  establishing  a  permanent  home,  and 
cultivating  the  land  so  as  to  give  them  a 
sufficient  income  to  render  them  free  from 
monetary  troubles  in  old  age. 

With  the  aid  of  a  competent  and  artistic 
architect  they  planned  and  built  a  cottage 
•containing  on  the  ground  floor  one  large 
room,  one  small  one,  a  kitchen  and  pantry, 
upstairs  three  bedrooms,  bath  and  lavatory. 
The  building  is  of  brick  faced  outside  with 
white  rough  cast.  All  the  woodwork,  in¬ 
cluding  beams,  doors,  stairway,  is  of  Eng¬ 
lish  elm  left  unpolished.  The  whole  is  sim¬ 
ply  but  comfortably  and  interestingly  fur¬ 
nished.  A  flower  garden,  lawns  and  shrub¬ 
beries  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  cottage, 
over  which  roses  in  great  profusion  and 
creeping  plants  climb. 

Life  at  “The  Cottage”  is  a 
very  busy  one.  The  day’s 
work  in  summer  beginning 
between  4  and  5  A.  M.  and  in 
winter  about  7  A.  M.  About 
two  acres  and  a  half  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  cottage 
is  utilized  in  the  cultivation 
of  violets  for  the  market.  The 
work  attending  the  successful 
development  of  this  flower  is 
exceedingly  laborious  though 
interesting  and  remunerative. 

It  requires  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  and  personal  supervision. 

The  beds  are  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care,  being  thor¬ 
oughly  weeded  and  manured 
as  well  as  kept  clean  and  sweet  by 
perpetual  hoeing  and  removing  all  dead 
leaves  from  the  plants,  which  are  placed 
some  twelve  inches  apart  and  must  be  kept 
free  of  runners.  Some  of  these  beds  are 
fifty  bv  eight  or  nine  feet,  arranged  so  that 
sweet  peas  can  be  planted  between  them 
through  the  summer  ;  while  others,  some¬ 
what  smaller,  are  arranged  with  walks  be¬ 
tween  of  the  same  width,  which  are  used 


each  alternate  year  for  the  violet  beds. 

This  method  gives  the  ground  rest  and  is 
therefore  economical.  During  the  heat  of 
July  and  August  each  plant  must  be 
syringed  every  night  and  morning;  this 
work  alone  amounts  to  many  hours  of  labor 
in  a  nursery  of  any  size.  Artificial  shading 
is  often  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  being 
better  than  trees,  which  are  apt  to  make  the 
ground  too  damp,  in  which  case  mildew  fre¬ 
quently  sets  in  and  destroys  the  crop.  Mus¬ 
lin  run  on  wires  fastened  to  posts  at  either 
end  of  the  bed  and  placed  at  an  angle  to 
throw  the  greatest  amount  of  shade  possible 
is  the  most  approved  method  of  artificial 
shading.  Cuttings  in  order  to  increase  stock 
are  constantly  being  taken.  These  are  dealt 
with  in  various  ways,  being  put  into  fur¬ 
rows,  frames,  pots  or  houses. 

A  violet  house,  100  feet  by  18  feet,  is  built 
like  an  American  carnation  house,  the  roots 
are  planted  in  raised  benches.  After  the 
violets  are  taken  out  at  the  end  of  April  to 
be  put  into  the  open  ground,  the  house  is 
cropped  with  tomatoes  and  melons  so  that 
at  no  time  of  the  year  is  it  useless  or  idle. 

The  frames  are  placed  on  beds  of  manure 
and  during  the  winter  nights  are  covered 
with  Archangel  mats  to  guard  against  frost. 


A  PATHWAY  HEDGED  BY  VIOLETS  AND 
SWEET  PEAS  LEADING  TO  “THE  COTTAGE.’ 

These  are  easily  removed  during  the  sunny 
hours,  for  violets  require  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  sun. 
Both  rats  and  mice  will  get  into  violet 
frames  and  eat  the  roots,  therefore  they 
must  be  promptly  exterminated  should  they 
appear — snails,  slugs  and  caterpillars  are 
also  the  violet  grower’s  enemies.  These  are 
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A  VIOLET  HOUSE  BELONGING  TO  “THE  COTTAGE.” 

destroyed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  birds, 
especially  by  robins  and  thrushes,  but  a 
grower  does  well  to  visit  his  frames  after 
dark  in  a  winter’s  evening  and  collect  any 
slugs  he  may  find,  destroying  them  at  once 
with  salt,  carried  in  a  pail  into  which  the 
pests  can  be  thrown.  The  salt  destroys  them 
immediately.  To  the  production  of  good 
violets  purity  of  air  is  an  essential. 

Various  kinds  require  varying  soils.  A 
good  violet  must  have  a  clear  color,  good 
scent,  be  of  a  large  size,  have  a  long  stalk 
and  be  a  perfect  bloom.  In  color  the  flower 
may  be  violet  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  most  popular, 
claret,  pale  blue,  rose,  yellow 
or  white.  The  busiest  time 
for  the  grower  is  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the 
end  of  April., 

There  is  always  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  this  flower  and  good 
blooms  invariably  fetch  the 
grower’s  own  price.  They  are 
sold  in  boxes  from  $i  to  $10 
and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Clumps  are 
sold  in  autumn  for  winter  and 
spring  blooming  and  in  spring 
the  rooting  cuttings  are  sold 
for  flowering  the  ensuing  year.  Sometimes, 
too,  there  is  a  demand  for  leaves  only ; 
these  are  used  medicinally  in  case  of  eczema 
and  cancer. 

Great  care  is  taken  with  the  gathering 
and  packing  to  ensure  the  flowers  reaching 
their  destination  absolutely  fresh  and  in 
good  condition.  The  flowers  are  picked  into 
large  baskets  as  near  the  time  of  shipping 
them  as  possible.  They  are  at  once  taken 
to  the  packing  house  where  they  are  sorted, 


bunched  and  put  into  great 
bowls  of  water,  care  being 
taken  that  no  water  gets  onto 
the  petals.  They  are  then 
packed  as  compactly  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  lightly  made  wooden 
boxes,  made  especially  for 
this  purpose ;  these  are  ad¬ 
dressed  and  stamped  ready 
for  posting. 

Orders  too  large  to  go 
either  as  letter  or  parcel  post 
are  sent  by  passenger  train 
and  are  delivered  without  de¬ 
lay.  Those  sent  by  the  out¬ 
going  morning  post  arrive  in 
London  the  same  day,  while  those  sent  into 
the  provinces  reach  their  destination  the 
following  day.  Should  a  surplus  of  blooms 
be  gathered,  they  are  put  into  a  cold,  air¬ 
tight  chest  where  they  will  remain  as  if 
freshly  gathered  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  varieties  which  are  grown  in  this 
prosperous  Sussex  nursery  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  • 

Single  blooms :  Princess  of  Wales,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  La  France,  Luscolme,  Admiral 
Avilon  (claret),  John  Raddenbury  (pale 
blue),  Rose  Perle  (rose  color),  Semper 
Florens  (Flowers  in  summer),  Boston.  . 


Double  blooms  •  Mrs.  D’Arcy,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  Marie  Louise  de 
Parme,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  Bertha  Bar¬ 
ron,  Conte  de  Brazza  (white). 

In  establishing  a  violet  farm  it  is  wise  to 
study  the  location  in  relation  to  profitable 
sales.  The  nearness  of  city  and  summer  re¬ 
sort  are  important  points,  as  a  double  mar¬ 
ket  means  double  returns. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

HOW  SHALL  WE  CELEBRATE  THE 
FOURTH  OF  JULY? 

AYOR  GAYNOR  of  New  York 
has  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
what  he  terms  “an  old-time  Fourth 
of  July,”  which  he  defines  as  a 
celebration  by  the  people  of  a  national  holi¬ 
day  minus  firecrackers  and  all  the  noisy  and 
dangerous  features  that  have  come  to  be  a 
part  of  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day 
in  late  years,  and  given  over  to  parades  of 
the  militia,  the  police  and  the  firemen,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  meetings  in  the  open  air  with  “ex¬ 
ercises,”  consisting  chiefly  of  patriotic 
speeches  by  prominent  orators,  music  by  the 
band  and  a  basket  lunch  afterward.  In 
intention  this  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  for 
anything  which  could  deliver  our  chief  pa¬ 
triotic  holiday  from  the  accompaniment  of 
noise,  misrule  and  disaster  which  we  accept 
as  a  part  of  it,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  is  it  practicable  in  this  day  and  time? 
Conditions  have  changed  very  much  since 
a  celebration  of  the  type  suggested  by 
Mayor  Gaynor  was  an  annual  event  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  children  and  grown 
people  alike.  It  belonged  essentially  to  the 
country  town,  where  all  the  people  were 
friends  and- neighbors  and  where  patriotism 
was  merely  a  larger  name  for  local  pride 
and  local  interests.  In  such  a  town  the  boys 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  members  of 
the  fire  companies  were  the  younger  men  of 
the  town,  and  when  they  turned  out  in  pro¬ 
cession  everybody  watched  them  with  per¬ 
sonal  pride,  each  family  feeling  that  it  had 
contributed  its  share  to  a  very  good  show¬ 
ing  of  youthful  strength  and  capability.  The 
“exercises”  in  a  nearby  grove  were  also  in¬ 
teresting,  because  the  “orator  of  the  day” 
was  in  most  cases  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  town,  and  he  talked  of  things 
which  interested  everyone.  The  picnic  that 
followed  was  full  of  wholesome  fun  that 
needed  no  artificial  aid  to  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive, — indeed,  the  whole  day  partook  of  the 
character  of  the  times. 

But  is  such  a  celebration  possible  now 
even  in  a  large  town  ?  We  may  deplore 
the  fact  that  we  have  grown  away  from  the 
simplicity  of  life  as  it  was  when  we  were 
young,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  typical  life  of  the  present  is  city  life,  and 
that  local  interests  and  simple  amusements, 
such  as  belonged  to  the  old-time  Fourth,  are 
now  to  be  found  only  in  the  smaller  country' 


towns  and  villages.  Mayor  Gaynor’s  sug¬ 
gestion  is  primarily  for  New  York,  although 
he  would  gladly  see  it  applied  to  every  city 
and  town  throughout  the  country.  He  pro¬ 
poses  it  as  an  alternative  to  the  noisy  and 
tiresome  celebrations  of  recent  years,  but  the 
question  is,  does  it  contain  any  element  of 
interest  or  attraction  to  dwellers  in  a  city 
like  New  York?  With  a  population  largely 
made  up  of  aliens;  with  police  and  fire  de¬ 
partments  which  are  a  part  of  the  general 
civil  service  system  and  which  probably 
hold  not  one  member  who  joined  for  the 
sake  of  civic  pride  or  desire  to  render  a 
service  to  his  home  city,  and  with  a  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  recruited  from  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  such  a  parade  as  Mayor  Gay¬ 
nor  suggests  would  have  in  it  no  element  of 
personal  pride  or  interest,  and  no  special  in¬ 
terest  in  itself  that  would  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  the  personal  element.  As  for  the 
patriotic  speeches,  we  have  grown  too  used 
to  the  wiles  of  the  politician  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  stump-speaker  to  thrill  under  the  spell 
of  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  by  anyone  of 
these.  So  far  as  the  young  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  youthful  appe¬ 
tites  accustomed  to  such  highly  seasoned 
entertainments  as  are  provided  by  Coney 
Island  and  similar  resorts  would  find  the 
mild  diversions  of  an  old-fashioned  Fourth 
woefully  unexciting.  When  they  could  use 
up  their  surplus  energy  by  doing  their  part 
to  swell  the  general  fusillade  of  firecrackers 
and  bombs,  they  managed  to  get  through  the 
day  very  well,  especially  as  there  was  always 
the  added  interest  of  a  possible  mishap  to 
lend  zest  to  the  game;  but  now  that  the  joys 
of  gunpowder  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  off 
by  the  law,  most  of  them  feel  that  a  day 
given  over  to  parades,  speeches  and  picnics 
would  be  pretty  slow. 

We  regret  most  heartily  that  this  is  the 
case,  but  our  regret  does  not  alter  the  fact, 
and,  with  respect  to  Mayor  Gaynor’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  safer  and  saner  Fourth  be 
provided,  it  would  seem  that  this  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  done  by  taking  a  step  forward  instead 
of  backward  and  endeavoring  to  devise 
some  sort  of  celebration  which  should  be¬ 
long  as  essentially  to  the  people  as  did  the 
old-time  Fourth,  but  which  also  would  be 
interesting  enough  of  itself  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  present  day  of  all  classes  of 
people.  That  it  should  be  patriotic  goes 
without  saying,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to 
put  the  people  into  a  patriotic  mood  by 
arousing  their  interest  in  things  that  are  and 
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have  been  vital  to  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  country,  rather  than  to  stand  up  and 
tell  them  that  they  ought  to  be  interested  in 
something  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  had  no  share  and  of  which  they  can 
have  no  real  understanding. 

What  if  we  were  to  consider  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  the 
most  careful  preparation  of  a  festival  that 
should  at  once  be  an  entertainment  attrac¬ 
tive  to  everyone  and  an  object  lesson  that 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  interest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country?  In  Europe  they  are 
doing  this  in  a  wonderfully  effective  way 
through  the  historic  pageant.  We  have 
occasionally  tried  pageants  in  this  country, 
but  they  have  not  been  markedly  successful 
because  they  have  for  -  the  most  part  de¬ 
generated  into  gigantic  advertisements  of 
commercial  enterprises  or  into  the  further¬ 
ing  of  political  ambitions.  The  people  have 
had  no  share  in  them  and  therefore,  so  far 
as  the  people  were  concerned,  they  have 
been  meaningless.  But  suppose  we  take  a 
lesson  from  England,  for  example,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  getting  up  a  pageant 
in  which  thousands  of  people  might  take 
part  and  which  would  have  the  one  object 
of  reproducing  as  vividly  and  truthfully  as 
possible  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
past  history  of  the  country,  or  of  the  city, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

Last  summer  there  were  two  big  pageants 
held  in  England,  one  at  York  and  one.  at 
Bath.  In  both  cases  the  festivals  were  or¬ 
ganized  entirely  by  the  people  of  the  town, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  artists,  sculp¬ 
tors,  musicians,  historians  and  a  band  of 
organizers  who  carried  out  the  directions  of 
the  Master  of  the  Pageant.  Both  towns  are 
unusually  rich  in  interesting  historical 
events,  and  in  both  towns  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  living  whose  ancestors  bore  a 
part  in  the  happenings  that  went  to  make  up 
the  history  of  the  city  and  of  England. 
After  the  events  to  be  represented  were  de¬ 
cided  upon,  the  people  who  wished  to  take 
part  were  enrolled,  the  main  outlines  of  the 
events  were  sketched  out,  and  the  rest  was 
in  their  hands.  Acting  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Pageant  and 
his  assistants,  they  delved  through  old  rec¬ 
ords  and  hunted  up  old  pictures  which  gave 
an  idea  of  the  times  and  scenes  they  wished 
to  reproduce,  made  their  own  costumes, 
drilled  themselves  for  the  parts  they  were  to 
take,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  had  a  hand 


in  writing  the  parts.  In  Bath  over  five 
thousand  people  took  part  in  the  pageant, 
which  was  held  in  a  large  meadow  that 
forms  part  of  a  park  just  outside  the  city. 
Very  little  scenery  was  needed,  and  what 
there  was  had  to  be  of  the  simplest  char¬ 
acter,  but  artists  who  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject  took  charge  of  that 
scenery.  The  spectators  gathered  in  a  large 
stand  built  at  one  side  of  the  meadow,  and 
the  actors  came  trooping  in  by  hundreds 
from  all  directions  as  they  were  needed. 
One  saw  a  group  of  early  Britons,  wild¬ 
haired  and  skin-clad,  at  rough  play  in  an 
open  glade,  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  their  part  that  even  before  they 
came  into  the  meadow  one  could  have  sworn 
that  modern  England  was  all  a  dream  and 
that  time  had  turned  back  to  the  days  of 
Boadicea.  Again  a  troop  of  cavaliers  and 
ladies  of  the  court  would  come  cantering 
down  the  avenue  with  hawk  on  wrist  and 
hound  in  leash,  or  a  body  of  Puritan  soldiers 
would  come  up  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  rid¬ 
ing  in  close  order  with  the  sun  gleaming  on 
helmet  and  breastplate. 

The  pageant  itself  was  a  well-planned 
series  of  events  that  formed  the  high  lights 
of  the  history  of  Bath.  Everything  was 
done  with  a  spirit  and  an  interest  that  made 
it  vital  alike  to  actors  and  spectators.  The 
actors  included  a  goodly  share  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Bath,  and  the  spectators  made  up  the 
remainder.  Neither  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  nor  in  the  park  surrounding  the  mead¬ 
ow  was  there  a  hint  of  any  form  of  ad¬ 
vertisement,  or  any  attempt  to  push  personal 
interests  or  to  reap  a  personal  harvest.  It 
was  a  play  time  pure  and  simple,  and  every¬ 
body  played  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  sitting  high  in  the  central  box 
of  the  grand  stand,  down  to  the  working 
men  and  women  who  made  holiday  as  heart¬ 
ily  as  they  worked.  All  class  barriers  were 
down,  and  the  class  consciousness  that 
forms  a  part  of  all  life  in  the  older  countries 
fell  into  place  as  a  part  of  the  natural  order 
of  things,  exciting  no  antagonism  and 
arousing  no  discontent.  Not  only  was  it  a 
festival  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  than 
any  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  country,  but 
every  citizen  of  Bath  was  the  better  because 
it  had  been  held.  The  long  weeks  and 
months  of  study  and  planning  had  familiar¬ 
ized  them  with  the  history  of  England  where 
it  touched  Bath  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  and  the  vivid  reproduction  of  the  an¬ 
cient  glories  of  the  sleepy  old  city  wove  into 
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the  daily  lives  of  the  people  a  realization  of 
the  civic  pride  which  had  endured  for 
generations. 

Of  course,  conditions  in  this  country  differ 
immensely  from  that  of  an  old  and  settled 
nation  whose  life  has  developed  gradually  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  and  whose  land 
is  filled  with  the  records  as  well  as  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  all  that  happened  during  that  long 
development.  But  is  there  any  reason  why 
we  cannot  express  the  same  spontaneous 
spirit  of  play?  We  are  growing  a  little  out 
of  the  hard  commercialism  which  takes  only 
work  seriously  and  regards  play  as  an  un¬ 
necessary  evil.  Why,  instead  of  rending  the 
air  with  explosions  of  gunpowder  or  with 
the  equally  meaningless  explosions  of  “pa¬ 
triotic  oration,”  could  we  not  take  time  and 
trouble  to  celebrate  Independence  Day  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  have  some  real 
meaning  to  the  people?  We  take  trouble 
enough  about  other  things,  why  is  not  the 
birthday  of  the  nation  worthy  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  little  thought  and  imagination  as 
well  as  money?  Take  New  York,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  What  could  be  of  more  absorbing 
interest  than  a  pageant  really  reproducing 
the  history  of  Manhattan,  from  the  old 
Indian  times  and  the  days  of  Nieuw  Am¬ 
sterdam,  down  through  British  occupation, 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  main  inci¬ 
dents  of  its  growth  to  the  present  day? 
A  large  portion  of  its  population  is  made 
up  of  aliens.  Let  these  aliens  have  their 
share  and  show  in  their  own  way  the  spirit 
of  the  elements  that  are  going  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  American  nation.  Let  them  con¬ 
tribute  their  own  games  and  dances,  done  in 
national  costume ;  perhaps  some  of  the  most 
stirring  incidents  of  their  own  history  that 
might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  emigration  of 
the  people  to  a  foreign  land.  Let  there  be  a 
dramatic  representation  on  a  colossal  scale 
and  in  the  open  air,  of  the  blending  of  the 
peoples,  and  a  forecast  of  the  future  nation. 

If  such  an  enterprise  were  set  on  foot, 
and  handled  in  the  right  way,  we  would 
have  a  Fourth  of  July  that  would  really 
mean  something.  Our  artists,  sculptors 
and  actors  would  throw  their  best  efforts 
into  the  getting  up  of  such  a  celebration, 
and,  if  we  would  have  it  beautiful  and  well 
adjusted,  the  artists  and  sculptors  should 
have  absolute  authority  regarding  grouping 
and  costuming,  and  the  actors  should  see 
to  the  bringing  out  of  the  dramatic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  each  event.  The  music  should 
be  written  by  American  composers, — and 
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more  of  these  are  coming  into  sight  each 
year  as  the  national  spirit  ripens  more  and 
more  toward  the  possibility  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression.  But  under  the  authority  of  these 
experts  the  people  should  be  given  the 
fullest  opportunity,  and  taken  as  completely 
into  partnership  as  were  the  people  of 
Bath.  The  thing  should  not  be  done  for 
them  but  with  them,  and  above  all  no 
politics  or  commercialism  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  into  it.  This  is  our  one  day 
set  aside  to  celebrate  the  patriotism  of  a 
whole  people ;  surely  the  advertisers  and 
the  politicians  could  be  silenced  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

It  is  often  urged  that  we  have  no  his¬ 
tory;  that  pageants  are  possible  in  older 
countries  because  the  records  of  each  city 
and  town  are  rich  in  events  which  have 
gone  to  make  up  the  story  of  civilization. 
But  may  we  not  add  to  that  story  a  chapter 
that  is  unlike  any  other?  In  the  few  brief 
years  that  lie  behind  us  there  is  the  story 
of  the  toils  and  struggles  of  brave  pioneers; 
of  battles  with  savage  tribes  who  fought  to 
the  death  because  they  saw  their  doom  in 
the  coming  of  the  white  men ;  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  natural  resources,  of  wonder¬ 
ful  inventions  and  the  growth  of  industry ; 
of  the  old-time  mining  camp, — in  fact  of 
everything  that  has  gone  into  the  swift 
shaping  of  the  nation  of  today.  Such  a 
celebration  would  teach  the  aliens  who 
come  to  us  more  of  our  national  life  and 
of  what  citizenship  means  than  all  the 
school  lessons  in  the  world,  because  their 
interest  would  be  aroused  by  the  part  that 
they  would  take  in  the  pageant,  and  they 
would  see  in  the  pictures  of  the  past  the 
promise  of  the  future.  Every  city  and 
town  in  the  country  has  some  story  peculiar 
to  itself  that  would  properly  belong  in  such 
a  pageant.  The  preparation  for  it  would 
necessarily  involve  research  which  would 
mean  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  of 
the  forces  that  went  into  the  building  up 
of  this  country,  than  could  be  gained  in 
any  other  way.  The  planning  of  the 
pageant  under  the  direction  of  men  and 
women  distinguished  for  achievement  in 
art  and  music  would  tend  insensibly  to 
create  new  standards  of  beauty ;  in  fact, 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  form  of  celebra¬ 
tion  are  limited  only  by  the  imaginative 
capacity  and  patriotic  pride  of  the  people. 
Even  if  these  were  small  at  first  they 
would  grow  better  under  such  a  stimulus 
than  they  would  by  the  attempted  revival 
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under  modern  conditions,  which  mean  in¬ 
difference  if  not  actual  antagonism,  of 
what  is  known  as  the  old-time  Fourth. 

NOTES 

MODERN  TAPESTRIES  AT  THE  HERTER 
STUDIOS 

PEOPLE  who  believe  that  the  weaving 
of  beautiful  tapestry  is  a  lost  art, 
belonging  only  to  Mediaeval  times, 
should  go  to  the  New  York  studios 
of  Mr.  Albert  Herter,  where  tapestries 
are  being  made  that  equal  the  best  of 
the  old  work.  They  are  not  imitations  or 
reproductions  in  any  sense,  except  perhaps 
in  the  method  of  weaving,  which  is  the 
same.  The  designs  are  all  original,  and 
the  coloring  and  choice  of  subject  are  as 
expressive  of  this  day  and  time  as  were 
the  tapestries  of  Arras  and  Bayeux  of  the 
life  and  ideals  of  their  own  generation. 

The  studio  proper  is  a  very  large  room, 
as  high  as  the  roof  of  the  building  and 
long  and  broad  in  proportion.  A  gallery 
runs  part  way  around  the  walls,  and  from 
this  gallery,  as  well  as  from  every  available 
foot  of  wall  surface,  are  hung  tapestries  as 
beautifully  woven  as  any  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  yet  entirely  modern  in  feeling. 
In  design  and  coloring  they  show  to  a 
marked  degree  the  influence  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  most  of  them  being  carefully  subdued 
to  form  a  background  to  the  furnishings 
of  the  room.  Mr.  Herter  deals  in  subtle 
color  harmonies  of  cool  leaf  brown  and 
smoky  gray,  or  of  warm  blues  and  greens 
shading  into  one  another  like  the  colors 
seen  in  tropic  seas ;  in  rare  old  ivory  and 
faded  coral  tones,  and  in  a  peculiar  warm, 
melting  fawn  color  that  is  made  up  of  the 
blending  of  many  colored  silk  threads  in¬ 
termingled  with  gold.  The  designs  are 
for  the  most  part  either  conventional  or 
grotesque,  but  all  are  kept  under  such  re¬ 
straint  that  they  suggest  rather  than 
formulate  the  impression  given  to  the  be¬ 
holder.  The  decorative  idea  predominates 
in  every  case,  and  if  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  quainc  humor  in  the  angular  outlines  of 
conventionalized  bird  or  beast,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  it  comes  only  after  the  appreciation 
of  the  decorative  effect  of  a  spot  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  right  color  in  the  right  place. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Herter  had  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  work  in  the  studio,  and  that 
exhibition  was  well  worth  visiting.  A  large 
room  was  hung  with  tapestries  in  very  sub¬ 
dued  tones,  the  whole  effect  being  strongly 


reminiscent  of  the  Japanese.  One  of  his 
most  skilled  weavers  sat  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  working  quietly  at  the  loom  on 
which  new  tapestry  was  being  made,  so 
that  the  curious  visitor  might  stop  and 
learn  all  he  could  by  observation  of  the 
process  of  weaving.  Other  and  smaller 
rooms  opening  from  this  large  central  hall 
were  hung  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  tapestry  as  a  wall  covering, 
door  hangings  and  a  covering  for  furniture. 
Each  room  was  perfect  in  itself,  and  each 
differed  entirely  from  the  others.  One,  for 
example,  was  like  a  forest  glade,  with 
hangings  that  showed  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage  done  in  tones  of  green  and  brown. 
The  next  showed  a  complete  scheme  worked 
out  in  the  varying  tones  of  sea  blue.  Be¬ 
yond  that  would  be  a  room  done  with 
hangings  and  furnishings  of  ivory  and 
pink,  the  quaint  stiffness  of  the  design 
showing  an  eighteenth-century  feeling,  and 
still  another  would  show  a  somewhat 
rugged  and  intensely  modern  effect.  Mr. 
Herter’s  idea  is  to  study  the  people  for 
whom  the  tapestries  are  intended  and  the 
rooms  where  they  are  to  be  hung,  and  then 
make  the  work  express  in  color  and  design 
the  individuality  of  the  people  who  are  to 
live  with  it.  His  art  is  not  so  much  the 
revival  of  an  old  art  as  the  building  up  of 
a  new  one  by  the  adaptation  to  present 
needs  of  the  old  methods  of  workmanship. 
THE  CRAFTSMAN  EXHIBIT  AT  MAD¬ 
ISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 

T  a  recent  exhibition  of  houses,  home 
furnishings  and  domestic  appliances 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  Crafts¬ 
man  exhibit,  which  represented  a  model 
library  fitted  up  in  the  Craftsman  style, 
attracted  so  much  favorable  attention  that 
we  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  it. 

To  many  people  who  visited  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  this  booth  was  something  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  Crafts¬ 
man  style  of  furnishing,  because  it  was  the 
first  public  demonstration  that  has  been 
given  in  New  York  of  the  Craftsman  idea 
as  applied  to  the  furnishing  of  a  whole 
room.  As  the  space  at  our  disposal  was 
long  and  narrow,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  model  room  into  a  recess  or  den,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  hall  by  a  low  paneled 
partition  with  square  posts  at  the  corners 
and  at  either  side  of  the  entrance,  such  as 
is  frequently  seen  in  the  division  of  a  recess 
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from  a  larger  room  in  an  actual  Craftsman 
house.  The  beam  running  along  the  top 
corresponded  to  the  ceiling  beam  that  al¬ 
most  invariably  marks  such  a  division.  All 
the  woodwork  was  of  chestnut,  finished  in 
the  Craftsman  way,  which  brings  out  all 
the  natural  color  of  the  wood  and  empha¬ 
sizes  the  markings  under  the  surface  tone 
of  soft  brown. 

A  large  fireplace  of  tapestry  brick  w.as 
placed  directly  opposite  the  wide  opening, 
and  on  either  side  of  this  was  the  usual 
Craftsman  arrangement  of  bookcases  with 
casement  windows  set  just  above.  These 
windows  were  of  straw-colored  hammered 
antique  glass,  and  just  back  of  them  electric 
lights  were  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cast  a  glow  into  the  room  like  that  of  late 
afternoon  sunshine.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  Craftsman  rugs,  and  the  furniture  was 
the  usual  library  furniture, — a  big  settle ; 
comfortable,  leather-covered  easy  chairs,  a 
writing  desk  and  a  large  table.  Copper  lan¬ 
terns  on  brackets  were  hung  to  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  Craftsman  reading  lamps  were 
placed  on  the  table  and  desk. 

REVIEWS 

THE  THIEF  OF  VIRTUE:  BY  EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 

YERYBODY  who  appreciates  fic¬ 
tion  that  is  instinct  with  that  vital 
quality  which  makes  it  literature, 
knows  Eden  Phillpotts’  stories  of 
Dartmoor.  It  has  become  almost  a  com¬ 
monplace  to  compare  them  with  Black- 
more's  “Lorna  Doone,”  for  they  have  the 
same  fashion  of  taking  the  reader  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  and  making  him  one 
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with  its  people.  But  “Lorna  Doone”  be¬ 
longed  to  another  generation.  To  the 
writer  of  that  day  the  story  was  every¬ 
thing,  and  individuals  and  circumstances 
were  idealized  and  molded  until  the  pic¬ 
ture  became  a  little  larger  than  life.  Now¬ 
adays  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  story 
fall  into  its  proper  place  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  revelation  of  character,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  afford  merely  the  setting  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  varying 
motives  that  enter  into  the  development 
of  human  life.  This  is  the  chief  difference 
between  a  book  like  “Lorna  Doone,”  which 
is  a  romance  pure  and  simple,  and  “The 
Thief  of  Virtue,”  Mr.  Phillpotts’  latest 
novel,  and  so  far  his  greatest.  It  is  even 
more  powerful  than  “The  Secret  Woman” 
in  its  presentation  of  strong,  primitive 
human  nature,  and  in  the  sense  of  inevi¬ 
tableness  that  attends  every  step  in  the 
development  of  the  plot. 

The  people  in  the  book  are  the  farmers 
and  shepherds  of  Dartmoor,  and  its  cen¬ 
tral  figure  is  Philip  Ouldsbroom,  “a  jovial 
and  Dionysian  spirit,”  vital,  primitive, 
ruthless  at  times  in  the  security  of  his 
careless  strength,  but  kind,  generous  and 
as  trusting  as  a  child.  In  middle  life  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  marry  Unity  Crymes, 
a  strong  handsome  girl  in  whom  abundant 
physical  charm  is  strangely  mingled  with  a 
cold,  calculating,  intensely  politic  nature. 
Unity  is  already  betrothed  to  Henry  Bird- 
wood,  a  shepherd  who  is  none  too  well  off 
and  who  is  of  the  thin  ascetic  type,  deeply 
religious  and  inclined  to  mysticism.  There 
is  no  question  in  Unity’s  mind  as  to  the 
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wordly  wisdom  of  marrying  Ouldsbroom, 
and  she  does  so  although  she  loves  Bird- 
wood  as  much  as  such  a  nature  can  love. 
Birdwood,  writhing  under  the  humiliation, 
swears  vengeance  upon  Ouldsbroom,  whom 
he  hates  with  the  virulent  hatred  that  the 
unsuccessful  man  feels  toward  the  strong 
and  triumphant.  Ouldsbroom,  with  his 
usual  careless  generosity,  accepts  Bird- 
zvood’s  proffered  friendship  and  employs 
him  as  head  shepherd  upon  his  own  place. 
Years  pass,  and  to  Ouldsbroom’s  great 
grief  they  are  childless  years.  He  adores 
Unity,  but  his  overmastering  passion  is  the 
love  of  children.  Finally  a  boy  is  born, 
and  it  transpires  that  Birdwood  is  really 
the  father  of  the  child.  The  secret  is  kept 
most  carefully,  Birdwood  triumphing  in 
secret  and  Ouldsbroom  riotously  happy  in 
the  possession  of  the  boy,  but  inwardly 
grieved  and  puzzled  that  the  child  shows  a 
hard,  miserly,  self-righteous  spirit  that  is 
so  opposite  from  his  own  open  and  jovial 
nature.  Birdwood  dies,  and  then  the 
woman,  and  still  the  secret  remains  un¬ 
revealed.  In  fact,  it  never  is  revealed  to 
Ouldsbroom  or  anyone  else,  but  the  boy,  as 
he  grows,  becomes  an  embodiment  of 
Birdwood’s  revenge,  for  in  his  cold  cor¬ 
rectness  and  subtle  assumption  of  author¬ 
ity,  he  is  a  constant  thorn  in  Ouldsbroom’s 
side.  The  whole  story  rests  upon  the  an¬ 
tagonism  between  these  two,  an  antagonism 
that  develops  until  finally  the  old  man, 
broken,  disheartened  and  driven  by  his 
troubles  into  drunkenness,  flees  in  a  fury 
to  a  hut  on  the  mountain  side,  and  leaves 
the  boy  in  possession  of  the  farm.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  &  Company,  New 
York.  452  pages.  Price,  $1.50.) 

IT  NEVER  CAN  HAPPEN  AGAIN:  BY 
WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN 
VX/TLLIAM  De  Morgan  looks  at 
~  *  life  as  Dickens  and  Thackeray  did, 
— that  is,  he  sees  all  of  it  and  savors 
every  phase  with  a  deep  epicurean  en¬ 
joyment  that  must  be  shared  with  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  inevitable  that  his 
latest  novel,  “It  Never  Can  Happen 
Again,”  should  be  long  and  very  discursive, 
but  the  discursiveness  is  so  delightful  that 
one  reads  it  slowly  and  luxuriously  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  spirit  as  one  reads  “The 
Newcomes”  or  “Vanity  Fair.”  The  plot  is 
so  involved  that  only  a  careful  reading  of 
the  book  can  give  any  clear  idea  of  it,  but 
its  multiplicity  of  detail  makes  it  more  than 


ever  a  picture  of  life  in  which  the  little 
things  that  show  character  are  as  import¬ 
ant  to  the  writer  as  the  big  incidents  that 
form  the  dramatic  points  of  the  story. 

We  follow  with  interest  and  amusement 
the  career  of  Sir  Alfred  Challis,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  novelist  who  is  burdened  with  a 
commonplace  wife.  We  are  also  interested 
in  the  wife,  with  her  narrow,  second-rate, 
supersensitive  point  of  view,  so  consciously 
inferior  that  she  is  always  bristling  under 
the  dread  of  being  patronized,  and  so 
ignorantly  puritanical  that  she  leaves  her 
husband  because  he  is  courteously  received 
at  one  of  the  great  country  houses  whither 
she  has  stubbornly  refused  to  accompany 
him,  and  because  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  house  has  shown  some  friendship  for 
him.  The  friendship  was  harmless  enough 
at  first,  but  the  action  of  the  wife  gave  it 
a  significance  for  both  the  other  parties, 
and  save  for  an  accident  which  restored 
the  runaway  wife  to  her  hearthstone  by 
broadening  her  point  of  view  a  little,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  serious  for 
all  concerned. 

This  is  not  the  plot  of  the  book ;  it  is 
only  one  slender  thread  of  the  thick  strand 
that  is  woven  together.  There  is  a  pa¬ 
thetic  little  story  of  the  blind  match  seller 
and  his  tiny  daughter  that  is  true  and  ap¬ 
pealing  enough  to  make  a  book  by  itself, 
and  there  are  half  a  dozen  other  minor 
stories  that  come  to  the  surface,  develop 
and  sink  out  of  sight  during  the  course  of 
the  book. 

If  you  are  accustomed  to  galloping 
through  a  novel  in  an  hour  or  so,  or  are 
looking  for  the  ultra-modern  book,  you  will 
not  find  it  worth  while  to  read  “It  Never 
Can  Happen  Again.”  But  if  you  have 
sufficient  leisure  of  mind  and  body  to  sit 
down  and  companion  with  the  story  until  it 
is  finished,  you  will  be  rewarded  with  the 
same  satisfying  sense  of  enjoyment  that 
you  had  when  you  first  read  “Nicholas 
Nickleby.”  (Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  New  York.  687  pages.  Price, 

$i-75-) 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  HAND¬ 
BOOK  OF  TRAVEL:  COMPILED  BY 
ALBERT  A.  HOPKINS 

MOST  people  who  have  not  crossed  the 
ocean  will  own  to  a  certain  shrinking 
at  the  prospect  of  encountering  unknown 
things  in  foreign  lands,  and  when  the  first 
journey  abroad  is  undertaken,  the  presence 
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of  any  acquaintance  who  “knows  the  ropes” 
is  welcome  beyond  belief.  It  is  for  just  such 
people  that  The  Scientific  American  has 
issued  an  exhaustive  and  admirable  hand¬ 
book  of  travel,  a  book  which  explains  in 
detail  very  nearly  everything  that  can  be 
encountered  by  the  European  traveler.  In 
the  first  place,  the  information  it  gives  will 
save  the  average  person  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  more  worry,  besides  answering 
almost  every  question  that  could  be  asked 
by  a  traveler  on  land  or  sea.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  take  the  place  of  descriptive 
guides,  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  complement 
to  other  guides  by  giving  the  information 
that  one  usually  asks  of  a  more  experienced 
friend  or  a  policeman. 

The  pleasure  of  the  sea  voyage  will  be 
greatly  increased  bv  an  occasional  reference 
to  this  most  useful  book,  for  it  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  everything  on  shipboard,  from  the 
lookout  and  captain’s  bridge  to  the  sub¬ 
marine  bell-detector  on  the  keel,  besides 
stating  the  amount  of  the  fees  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  attendants,  the  conveniences  one  may 
have  on  the  ship,  and  the  management  of 
baggage  at  both  ends  of  the  voyage.  It  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  give  the  words  and  music 
of  the  different  national  hymns  and  songs 
which  are  always  sung  at  the  close  of  the 
ship’s  concert.  The  landing  at  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  is  fully  described,  giving  fares, 
regulations  and  railway  connections,  with 
detailed  plans.  There  is  also  a  gazetteer  of 
the  railways  of  the  world,  with  their  mile¬ 
age,  peculiarities,  classes  and  fares ;  a  list  of 
one  thousand  hotels,  graded  as  to  cost,  and 
itineraries  of  the  interesting  tours  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Full  directions  for  motoring 
or  cycling  in  the  different  countries  are 
given,  and  a  traveler’s  vocabulary  in  four 
languages,  covering  all  emergencies.  There 
is  also  a  cable  code  giving  code  words  to 
cover  every  possible  happening.  Condensed 
guides  to  London  and  Paris  are  included  in 
the  book,  and  the  information  contained  in 
these  will  effect  an  immense  saving  of  time 
and  money,  for  they  not  only  name  all  places 
of  interest,  but  tell  exactly  how  to  get  there 
and  how  much  it  ought  to  cost.  In  a  neat 
little  pocket  at  the  back  of  the  book  is  an 
itinerary  map  of  Europe  published  by  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  which  will  be 
of  great  value  to  motorists.  (Published  by 
Munn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
503  pages.  Price  in  flexible  cloth  $2.00  net. 
Full  leather  $2.50.) 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA:  BY 
HENRY  VAN  DYKE 
t?OOKS  explaining  the  peculiarities  of 
America  and  Americans  are  usually 
written  by  Europeans  or  compiled  by  some 
appreciative  American  from  the  opinions 
expressed  by  foreigners.  But  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  having  been  allotted  the  task  of 
lecturing  at  the  University  of  Paris  upon 
American  conditions  and  characteristics,  has 
incorporated  these  lectures  into  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  book  which  he  calls  “The  Spirit  of 
America.”  He  neither  boasts  nor  apolo¬ 
gizes,  the  book  being  rather,  as  he  himself 
says:  “The  history  of  the  soul  of  a  people 
learning  how  to  think  for  itself.  As  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  social  order,  in  organized  in¬ 
dustry,  so  in  education,  America  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  not  the  line  of  least  resistance,  nor 
the  line  of  abstract  doctrine,  but  the  line  of 
vital  impulse.”  In  the  first  chapter  Dr.  van 
Dyke  gives  an  unusually  just  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  estimation  of  the  prevailing  spirit  that 
characterizes  the  American  people,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  book  the 
idea  is  developed,  showing  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  that  sprang  out  of  the  early  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Colonists  and  shaped  the  growth 
of  the  Republic ;  the  insistence  upon  fair 
play  that  under  all  extravagances  and  mis¬ 
takes  is  characteristic  of  the  people ;  the 
wonders  accomplished  by  the  American 
quality  of  will  power,  capacity  for  work, 
and  the  wealth  which  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  our  almost  inexhaustible  natural 
resources;  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
mon  order  and  cooperation ;  the  progress  of 
education,  and  the  strong  national  character 
of  our  literature. 

The  book  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  work  of  an  American  looking  at  his 
own  country  from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of 
view  and  analyzing  the  peculiarities  of  his 
nation  so  that  they  may  be  made  intelligible 
to  a  foreign  people.  It  is  just,  impersonal 
and  evidences  a  wide  understanding  of  men 
and  of  causes  underlying  the  growth  of  our 
strongest  national  characteristics.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  276  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

CARE  OF  TREES:  BY  BERNHARD  E. 
FERNOW 

NE  of  the  most  useful  books  that  has 
appeared  this  year  is  “The  Care  of 
Trees,”  by  Bernhard  E.  Fernow,  a  practical 
and  comprehensive  manual  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  are 
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used  in  lawns,  streets  and  parks.  The 
author  is  a  forester  by  profession,  and  is  at 
present  dean  of  the  faculty  of  forestry  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  For  many  years  he 
lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  during  that 
time  made  a  special  study  of  the  composition 
of  its  many  parks, — a  work  that  gave  him 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  orna¬ 
mental  tree  growth.  This  knowledge  he  has 
embodied  in  a  book  that  includes  not  only 
the  result  of  the  writer’s  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  bulletins  of  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations.  These  bulletins 
as  a  rule  are  not  of  much  use  to  the  layman, 
because  each  one  is  confined  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  the  subject  and  is  usually 
couched  in  technical  language  rather  difficult 
to  understand.  Hence  the  need  for  a  col¬ 
lective  and  comprehensive  manual  like  this 
book,  which  gives  to  every  owner  of  trees 
certain  practical  directions  for  planting, 
rearing  and  developing  them  to  the  highest 
point  of  strength  and  beauty. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  character¬ 
istics,  structure  and  life  of  our  shade  trees 
and  ornamental  shrubs.  The  second  treats 
of  the  disease  and  death  of  trees,  and  the 
various  causes  of  decay.  Then  follows  a 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  various  diseases  that 
attack  trees,  and  the  best  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  curing  injurious  conditions  and 
the  effect  of  mechanical  injuries.  Other 
chapters  are  on  the  general  care  of  trees, 
pruning,  the  control  of  parasites  and  the 
care  that  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  plant  material. 

A  complete  list  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
illustrations  and  full  descriptions,  closes  the 
book.  Also  a  list  of  authoritative  treatises 
and  reference  books  on  the  subject  of  tree 
culture  is  appended.  (Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
392  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 

ACCORDING  TO  MARIA:  BY  MRS. 
JOHN  LANE 

"\7J7E  have  had  many  studies,  satirical 
*  ’  and  otherwise,  of  the  social  climber, 
but  Mrs.  John  Lane  has  struck  a  new  note 
in  her  account  of  the  motives  that  guided 
the  upward  course  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Smith, 
otherwise  Maria,  from  a  grocer’s  shop  at 
Brixton  to  a  villa  at  Bayswater,  and  the 
happenings  that  checkered  her  social  career. 

Maria  is  so  definitely  a  type  that  we  have 
all  met  her.  The  story  is  told  ostensibly  by 
a  maiden  lady  of  indefinite  age  and  position 


who  was  an  old  school  friend  of  Maria,  and 
who  has  kept  up  the  acquaintance.  The 
narrator  conceals  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
under  the  simplicity  of  a  literal  account  of 
Maria’s  sayings  and  doings,  and  the  plain 
statement  of  her  point  of  view.  Without 
comment,  except  an  occasional  “So  like 
Maria,”  she  shows  that  ambitious  person  in 
all  the  phases  which  make  her  a  type — from 
the  snubbing  of  old  friends  who  are  no 
longer  socially  desirable,  to  the  meek  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  snub  from  some  titled  person  in 
the  charmed  circle  about  which  she  revolves 
in  her  unceasing  search  for  an  opening. 
Fortunately  for  her,  Maria  had  a  sensible 
husband,  also  an  exceedingly  pretty  and 
wholesome  daughter,  who  married  to  suit 
herself  and  not  at  all  to  suit  her  mother, 
but  whose  marriage  opened  at  last  the  doors 
of  the  society  which  Maria  longed  to  enter. 
It  was  not  very  exalted,  but  it  was  many 
grades  above  the  grocery  at  Brixton,  and 
our  last  glimpse  of  Maria  shows  her  in  a 
state  of  triumphant  happiness  at  being  the' 
mother-in-law  of  a  future  baronet.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  319  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 
WHO’S  WHO  AMONG  THE  WILD 
FLOWERS:  BY  W.  J.  BEECROFT 
/"ANE  of  the  pleasantest  occupations  for 
a  holiday  or  summer  vacation  is  idling 
about  the  woods  and  meadows  and  getting 
better  acquainted  with  all  the  charming 
wild  things  that  grow  in  our  Eastern  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  the  chances  are  that  not  one  per¬ 
son  in  a  hundred  knows  one  wild  flower 
from  another,  so  the  pleasure  of  the  walk 
would  be  considerably  enhanced  if  the  holi¬ 
day  maker  should  drop  into  his  pocket  a 
small  book  entitled  “Who’s  Who  among 
the  Wild  Flowers.”  The  book  is  exactly 
what  its  title  implies,  a  directory  of  the  wild 
flowers.  An  illustration  is  given  of  each 
flower  and,  on  the  page  opposite,  its  name, 
its  family,  and  a  brief  description  that,  with 
the  picture,  will  serve  to  identify  it  beyond 
doubt.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  page  a 
space  is  left  for  notes.  There  is  no  other 
text,  because  the  book  does  not  purport  to 
rhapsodize  over  the  wild  flowers  or  to  give 
a  dissertation  on  botany,  but  merely  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  properly  to  anyone  who  may 
be  discerning  enough  to  be  interested  in 
them.  It  is  a  most  practical  and  succinct 
little  volume,  and  anyone  who  cares  at  all 
about  the  wild  flowers  could  hardly  afford 
to  be  without  it.  (Published  by  Moffat, 
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Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  361 
pages.  Price,  $1.20  net.) 

YOUNG  CITIZENS’  READER:  BY 
PAUL  S.  REINSCH 

A  book  that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  boy 
and  girl,  and  also  by  a  goodly  number 
of  grown  people  who  are  fairly  hazy  on  the 
subject  of  the  government  of  their  own 
country,  is  “The  Young  Citizens’  Reader,” 
by  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  book  aims  to  show  how  things 
are  done  in  political  life  rather  than  to  give 
the  bare  legal  framework  of  the  State,  al¬ 
though  the  underlying  leading  principles  of 
constitutional  organization  receive  sufficient 
attention  to  make  them  intelligible.  The 
author’s  chief  purpose  is  to  train  boys  and 
girls  to  notice  and  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  about  them  in  their  town,  State 
and  nation,  so  that  when  their  time  comes 
to  share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
they  will  be  equipped  with  some  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  are  doing.  Only  the 
most  essential  forms  of  the  national,  State 
and  civic  forms  of  government  are  pointed 
out,  the  idea  being  to  stimulate  the  young 
student  to  find  out  for  himself  what  the 
conditions  are  in  his  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  what  principles  are  involved  in 
the  broader  questions  that  come  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  (Published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
&  Company,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illustrated.  258  pages.  Price,  60c.) 
THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN:  BY  SIR 
OLIVER  LODGE 

EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  spiritual¬ 
ism  will  find  much  to  occupy  their  at¬ 
tention  in  this  book,  which,  according  to  the 
subtitle,  is  a  study  in  unrecognized  human 
faculty.  In  its  pages  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  gives 
an  account  of  many  of  his  investigations  into 
matters  connected  with  psychical  research 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  with  an 
abridgment  of  contemporary  records.  The 
object  of  these  accounts  is  to  prove  that  man 
survives  bodily  death,  and  so  to  lay  the 
foundation  which  the  author  considers  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  scientific  establishment  of  this 
belief.  The  chapters  treat  with  experimental 
telepathy,  automatic  writings,  trance  speech, 
experiments  with  famous  mediums  and  their 
control,  and  other  supernormal  investiga¬ 
tions  that  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  (Published 
by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Company,  New  York. 
35 1  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 


THE  WORLD:  BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE 
A  great  deal  of  general  information  about 
-CV  foreign  countries  may  be  found  in  the 
latest  book  of  the  “Peeps  at  Many  Lands” 
Series.  This  is  entitled  “The  World,”  and 
its  aim  is  to  give  a  brief  yet  pleasantly 
written  survey  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world.  Other  volumes  in  the  series  take  up 
the  separate  countries  which  are  given  ex¬ 
tensive  description,  but  this  one  deals  mere¬ 
ly  with  general  characteristics.  The  book 
is  abundantly  illustrated  with  color  plates 
reproduced  from  paintings.  (Published  by 
Adam  &  Charles  Black,  London.  Imported 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated  in  color.  184  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.) 

SHAKESPEARE  LEXICON  AND  CON¬ 
CORDANCE 

A  pocket  lexicon  and  concordance  to 
the  Temple  Shakespeare  has  been  is¬ 
sued  in  binding  uniform  with  the  remainder 
of  the  series.  Although  contained  within 
small  compass,  the  lexicon  is  exhaustive  and 
most  carefully  compiled,  and  should  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  the  student  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  274  pages.  Price,  cloth, 
45c.:  flexible  roan,  65c.) 

LOST  FACE:  BY  JACK  LONDON 
\A7  E  have  grown  so  used  to  the  outland- 
*  *  ish  and  horrible  in  Jack  London’s 
stories  of  the  far  North,  that  we  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  expect  from  the  collection  of 
short  stories  of  Alaskan  life  which  bears  the 
title  of  “Lost  Face”  from  the  first  story  in 
the  book.  The  tales  are  strong  of  course, 
interesting  and  full  of  red  blood.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  the  blood  is  too  evident  and  spurts 
too  readily  to  be  quite  agreeable.  Unmen¬ 
tionable  tortures  are  either  mentioned  in 
detail  or  are  so  vividly  implied  that  the 
reader’s  imagination  does  a  little  more  than 
the  rest.  From  the  first  story,  where  a  fur 
thief  cheats  a  group  of  Alaskan  Indians  into 
beheading  him  so  that  he  may  escape  the 
torture  being  meted  out  to  a  comrade, — 
which  is  all  too  realistically  described  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative, — down  to  the  last, 
where  an  old  Indian  sends  a  bullet  through 
the  strong,  swift  ankles  of  a  girl  whom  he 
had  bought  and  who  had  run  away  from 
him  to  her  lover,  the  book  is  one  long  hor¬ 
ror.  It  is  human  nature  perhaps,  but  human 
nature  a  little  too  near  the  raw  to  be  at¬ 
tractive.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company.  240  pages.  Price,  $1.50.) 
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A  NEW  POLITICAL  PARTY  FOUNDED  ON 
CONSERVATION  AND  THE  SQUARE  DEAL: 
BY  THE  EDITOR 


HE  birth  in  the  near  future  of  a  new  political  party, 
formed  by  the  blending  of  the  progressive  elements 
that  have  attained  such  prominence  in  both  the  old 
ones,  is  now  almost  a  certainty.  The  majority  of  the 
people  regard  it  as  the  next  step  in  the  reform  move¬ 
ment;  the  old-time  politicians,  even  while  they  affect 
to  sneer  at  it  as  impossible,  are  afraid  of  it,  and  show 
that  fear  by  wavering  uncertainly  between  the  policy  which  yields 
sufficiently  to  public  opinion  to  pass  some  of  the  progressive  legisla¬ 
tion  that  is  most  urgently  demanded,  and  the  other  extreme  of 
uncompromising  hostility  to  everything  and  everybody  which  threatens 
the  supremacy  of  the  old  order.  In  spite  of  the  political  clamor, 
there  is  no  dodging  the  fact  that  the  American  people,  irrespective  of 
party  affiliations,  are  even  now  arrayed  in  two  great  factions,  one  of 
which  stands  doggedly  by  the  old-time  political  methods  and  organi¬ 
zations,  hoping  that  the  storm  will  blow  over  as  other  storms  have 
done,  while  the  other  is  battling  for  honest  government  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  people,  and  for  the  conservation  of  those  natural 
resources  upon  which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  depends.  The  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  probability  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  candidacy  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  which  has  raged  for  the  past  year, 
promises  to  increase  within  the  next  few  months  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  must  bring  about  a  speedy  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  new 
organization  shall  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  him  and 
carrying  into  effect  the  reforms  which  he  set  going  during  his  former 
term  as  President.  Indeed,  the  question  of  his  nomination  presup¬ 
poses  the  formation  of  such  a  party.  It  has  often  been  said  that, 
were  he  again  to  become  a  candidate,  he  could  make  the  fight  equally 
well  with  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  party  behind  him. 
This  is  only  partly  true,  for,  were  he  nominated  by  either  party,  the 
contest  would  split  both  to  the  foundation;  for  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  progressives,  whether  Republican  or  Democratic,  would 
flock  to  his  standard,  while  the  professional  politicians  and  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  privileged  interests  in  both  parties  would  fight  his 
election  with  a  desperation  of  men  fighting  for  their  lives. 

The  commotion  created  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot’s  speech  before 
the  Roosevelt  Club  at  St.  Paul  shows  how  much  the  politicians  dread 
this  issue,  just  as  the  strong  Roosevelt  sentiment  throughout  the 
whole  country  shows  how  ready  the  people  are  to  meet  it  when  it 
comes.  Mr.  Pinchot’s  speech  was  the  most  direct  and  forcible  utter¬ 
ance  upon  this  subject  that  we  have  had  yet,  for  although  he  said 
nothing  about  the  formation  of  a  new  party  and  did  not  even  hint  at 
the  possibility  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  being  again  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  he  stated  plainly  and  vigorously  the  political  creed  of 
the  Conservationists  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  directly  before  the 

Eeople  as  the  paramount  issue  of  the  day.  The  speech  was  notable 
ecause  it  contained  a  clear  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which 
a  new  progressive  party  would  inevitably  be  formed, — principles  for 
which  the  people  have  been  fighting  during  the  past  ten  years.  More 
than  that,  it  was  a  summons  to  battle ;  the  trumpet  blast  so  long  dreaded 
by  those  whose  dreams  have  been  haunted  by  the  shadow  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Coming  as  it  did  so  soon  after  Mr.  Pinchot’s  conference 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Europe,  and  immediately  preceding  the  return 
of  the  latter  to  this  country,  its  significance  was  unmistakable.  People 
and  politicians  alike  had  no  difficulty  in  reading  between  the  lines, 
and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  people  are  sufficiently 
in  earnest  in  their  support  of  the  reform  movement  typified  by  the 
fight  for  conservation,  to  take  action.  The  keenness  with  which 
they  have  watched  the  battle  that  has  raged  in  Congress  during  the 
whole  of  President  Taft’s  administration  shows  how  thoroughly 
public  opinion  is  aroused  and,  although  Congress  has  yielded  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  put  through  the  greater  part  of  President  Taft’s  legisla¬ 
tive  programme,  it  has  been  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  every 
concession  wrung  from  the  political  leaders  was  yielded  only  through 
the  fear  that  a  worse  thing  might  happen  if  it  were  refused.  The 
whole  session  has  been  an  object  lesson  upon  the  difficulty  of  enacting 
reform  measures  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle  known  to  political 
jugglery,  and  even  though  the  progressive  element  has  won  the  victory 
with  regard  to  a  few  specified  issues,  the  situation  remains  practically 
the  same  so  far  as  the  domination  of  legislation  by  the  great  business 
interests  is  concerned.  Trying  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  is  a 
tedious  and  thankless  job,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  has  brought  home  to  the  people  the  realization  that  if  we  are 
to  have  what  Mr.  Pinchot  calls  “government  by  men  for  human 
welfare  and  human  progress,”  we  will  have  to  go  about  it  in  a  more 
direct  way. 
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WE  ALL  know  that  the  familiar  political  issues  which  have 
formed  party  slogans  during  campaign  after  campaign  are 
worn  so  threadbare  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  a  sufficiently 
convincing  platform  to  carry  either  party  to  victory.  In  the  last 
campaign  the  difference  between  Republicans  and  Democrats  lay, 
not  in  the  issues  brought  forward,  but  in  the  interpretation  given 
to  what  was  practically  the  same  platform.  For  example,  both 
parties  were  in  favor  of  controlling  and  restricting  the  trusts;  both 
parties  wanted  the  tariff  revised  and  the  transportation  systems  of 
the  country  brought  under  public  control;  both  parties  were  in  favor 
of  guaranteeing  bank  depositors  against  loss,  the  Republicans  pledging 
themselves  to  establish  postal  savings  banks,  while  the  Democrats 
favored  a  bank  guarantee  law  for  all  banks;  both  parties  favored 
the  restriction  of  capitalization  in  public  utilities  corporations,  and 
both  candidates  for  the  Presidency  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  income  tax,  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
would  make  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  service  upon  which  rates  should  be  estimated  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
missions.  Both  platforms  sounded  well,  and  both  seemed  fully  to 
express  the  will  of  the  people  as  to  the  reform  legislation  needed  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  Republican  party  won  its  victory  upon 
a  reform  basis,  and  then  came  the  usual  difficulty  when  Congress  was 
asked  to  enact  its  pledges  into  laws.  It  is  true  that  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  has  forced  through  the  greater  part  of  the  programme, 
but  at  an  immense  cost  of  delay,  friction  and  political  chicanery. 
Mr.  Pinchot  put  the  truth  of  the  matter  into  a  few  words  when  he 
said:  “Political  platforms  are  not  sincere  statements  of  what  the 
leaders  of  a  party  really  believe,  but  are  forms  of  words  which  those 
leaders  think  they  can  get  others  to  believe  they  believe.  The  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  regular  political  game  lie  at  present  far  beneath  the  surface.” 

We  are  approaching  an  era  when  the  issues  upon  which  a  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  is  based  will  be  entirely  different.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  more  issues,  save  that  of  honest  government  upon  a  fair  and  sound 
business  basis, — a  government  representing  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  and  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  demand  for 
this  is  nation-wide,  and  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  awakened  moral 
sense  as  irresistible  as  that  which  swept  away  slavery  and  prevented 
the  disruption  of  the  Republic.  The  minor  questions  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  political  issues  are  but  details  in  this 
great  movement,  but  until  a  change  is  effected  in  our  political  methods 
both  parties  will  still  use  them  as  catchwords  to  delude  the  voter  during 
the  campaign,  and  will  legislate  or  obstruct  legislation  at  their  own 
pleasure  and  for  their  own  profit  after  election. 
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IF  A  new  party  is  to  be  formed  it  must  represent  the  whole  people, 
and  the  only  issues  upon  which  it  can  be  formed  are  conservation 
and  the  “square  deal,”  with  all  that  these  terms  have  come  to 
imply.  And  for  such  a  party  the  natural  leader  is  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  who,  more  than  any  other  man  alive  today,  holds  the  affections 
of  the  American  people  in  a  firm  and  lasting  grip.  He  came  to  the 
front  at  the  moment  when  a  strong  man  was  needed  to  crystallize 
into  action  the  tremendous  moral  change  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
nation,  and  he  had  the  power  to  dramatize  in  his  own  picturesque 
personality  the  growing  righteousness  of  public  sentiment,  and  to 
focus  into  a  national  policy  the  scattered  efforts  of  individuals  and 
small  organizations  who  were  seeking  to  express  the  general  unrest. 
He  stands  before  the  nation  as  the  man  who  does  things,  and  the  hold 
he  has  is  made  even  stronger  by  the  fact  that  the  famous  policies  of 
his  former  administration  were,  after  all,  only  the  policies  of  the 
people,  which  he  put  into  form  and,  so  far  as  he  could,  carried  into 
effect.  Hampered  as  he  was  by  the  political  machine  which  controlled 
legislation,  the  power  of  public  opinion  behind  him  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  do  more  than  any  President  has  done  since  Lincoln. 
Were  he  out  of  the  question,  the  record  made  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinehot,  and  also  by  the  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield, 
is  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  give  to  either  of  them  the 
leadership  of  a  party  pledged  to  conservation  and  to  honest  govern¬ 
ment.  Rut  so  long  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  in  the  political  arena, 
public  opinion  will  regard  both  these  able  and  disinterested  men 
as  his  lieutenants  rather  than  his  successors.  The  people  know 
Mr.  Roosevelt  through  and  through,  and  they  want  him  to  gather 
his  tried  supporters  around  him  as  he  did  before  and  to  continue  the 
work  which  was  so  well  begun.  They  want  this  so  much  that  they 
are  in  a  temper  to  break  over  all  party  lines  in  order  to  make  him 
President,  and  to  back  him  with  a  new  party  that  stands  for  political 
honesty  and  straightforward  action.  That  the  politicians  and  the 
Wall  Street  interests  regard  this  as  a  very  present  menace  is  shown 
by  their  frenzied  assertions  that  insurgency  is  waning,  that  public 
sentiment  regarding  any  particular  question  lasts  only  until  it  finds 
a  new  toy  to  play  with,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  coming  back  to 
meet  his  Waterloo.  Yet  for  all  their  uneasiness,  they  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  the  new  line  of  cleavage  that  has  been  drawn  directly  across 
the  old  party  lines,  so  that  the  one  vital  issue  now  before  the  nation 
is:  shall  the  politicians  who  are  out  for  the  spoils  remain  in  power, 
or  shall  we  declare  in  favor  of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  give  us  a 
square  deal  and  to  conserve  the  wealth  of  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  ? 
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OUR  loss  of  faith  in  Congress,  because  of  the  domination  of  the 
special  interests  over  politics,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  moral 
awakening  which  has  come  to  us  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  this  change  or  to  trace  it  back  to  any  one  cause 
or  set  of  causes.  Perhaps  Mr.  William  Allen  White  comes  closest 
to  explaining  it  when  he  says:  “Morals  have  not  changed,  but  light 
is  turning  upon  certain  shady  transactions,  and  democracy  under¬ 
stands  them.  It  is  applying  to  them  not  so  much  a  quickened,  as 
an  enlightened,  conscience.  It  is  not  so  much  a  moral  awakening 
that  we  have  had,  as  a  moral  enlightenment.”  The  era  of  exploita¬ 
tion  is  past ;  the  era  of  conservation  is  beginning.  The  men  who  seek 
election  to  public  offices  on  the  strength  of  promises  which  are  speedily 
forgotten  under  the  urge  of  self-interest,  are  but  the  product  of  our 
former  national  ideals.  That  these  have  changed  utterly  within 
the  past  decade  does  not  mean  that  they  were  altogether  bad,  only 
that  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness  to  the  people.  Without  a 
period  of  exploitation  this  country  could  hardly  have  attained  to  the 
development  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  Strong  men  were  needed 
to  do  the  work,  and  they  in  turn  needed  strong  incentives  to  make  it 
worth  while.  Self-interest  is  the  strongest  incentive  known,  and  in 
making  the  gigantic  efforts  necessary  to  develop  this  big  raw  country 
we  exalted  it  to  such  a  degree  that  success  became  our  national  idol. 
We  preached  it  from  our  pulpits;  we  taught  it  in  our  schools.  So 
long  as  a  man  achieved  great  success  we  gave  him  all  the  credit  and 
did  not  inquire  too  closely  as  to  how  he  did  it.  If  he  seized  and 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  natural  resources  which  belonged  to 
the  whole  people,  he  also  developed  them;  if  he  openly  bought  for  a 
song  franchises  which  gave  him  control  over  immensely  profitable 
public  utilities,  the  town  or  city  profited  also  by  the  enterprise.  The 
resources  seemed  inexhaustible;  the  franchises  were  chiefly  valuable 
to  the  man  who  wanted  them,  and  we  freely  gave  all  sorts  of  privileges 
without  much  regard  to  the  consequences.  Thus  capital  gained 
control  over  all  our  affairs,  even  to  legislation,  because  capital  repre¬ 
sented  the  sum  of  American  ambition. 

But  the  temper  of  the  people  has  changed.  Exploitation  has 
reached  its  limit,  and  has  come  face  to  face  with  the  newly  awakened 
national  honesty.  The  people  demand  a  square  deal  because  they 
are  ready  to  give  it,  and  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something  of 
their  own  immediate  interests  to  insure  the  future  welfare  of  the 
nation.  They  demand  honesty  in  public  men,  because  they  have  a 
keener  appreciation  of  what  honesty  means.  They  value  business 
ability  as  highly  as  ever,  but  they  are  also  growing  to  value  fair  play 
and  to  demand  the  application  of  square  and  open  business  methods 
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to  the  administration  of  all  government,  whether  municipal,  state 
or  national.  They  have  had  enough  of  wasting  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  that  a  few  men  might  amass  colossal  fortunes,  and  the  demand 
now  is  to  have  this  national  wealth  conserved,  developed  and  admin¬ 
istered  for  the  good  of  the  people.  We  have  already  had  a  foretaste 
of  how  this  may  be  done  in  the  huge  reclamation  projects  that  are 
making  the  arid  lands  of  the  Western  deserts  available  for  settlers 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  has  been  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  can,  if  it  chooses,  carry  on  big  business  enterprises 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  We  want  more  lands  thrown  open; 
we  want  our  swamps  drained  and  our  watersheds  protected;  we 
want  to  develop  and  control  our  own  mineral  and  coal  lands,  and  to 
preserve  our  forests  for  the  use  of  future  generations  by  wise  cutting 
and  judicious  reboisement.  Enterprises  like  these,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  can  be  carried  on  more  effectively  and  more  economically 
by  an  honest  government  than  by  any  private  organization  working 
for  its  own  profit,  for  the  huge  sums  of  money  necessary  for  develop¬ 
ment  on  such  a  scale  are  available  to  the  Government  at  the  lowest 
possible  interest,  and  the  result  of  the  work  is  given  to  the  people  at 
actual  cost.  In  other  words,  the  Government  takes  and  wisely  uses 
the  people’s  money,  and  hands  back  to  them,  in  a  shape  that  makes 
it  available  for  use,  the  property  for  which  they  have  paid.  The 
same  principle  carried  through  all  departments  of  public  affairs 
means  simply  the  square  deal,  and  that  is  all  the  issue  needed  to 
form  a  party  strong  enough  to  carry  out  every  reform. 

THE  record  of  the  past  few  years  proves  how  little  is  needed  to 
crystallize  public  sentiment  into  the  formation  of  such  a  party. 
We  hardly  realize  how,  by  one  means  or  another,  the  people  have 
been  steadily  tightening  their  grip  upon  both  state  and  municipal 
government,  and  steadily  increasing  the  scope  of  direct  representation 
in  legislation.  The  domination  of  capital  reached  its  zenith  between 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-seven  and  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
when  laws  were  enacted,  interpreted  and  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  enjoyed  special  privileges, — such  as  franchises,  public 
grants  and  the  like, — in  the  investment  of  their  capital.  The  boss 
system  was  so  firmly  established  that  it  seemed  as  if  only  a  revolution 
could  overthrow  it,  and  the  great  corporations,  by  furnishing  the  money 
which  ran  the  party  machines,  saw  to  it  that  legislation  carried  out 
their  wishes.  Open  bribery,  both  in  legislative  chambers  and  at 
the  polls,  was  a  part  of  the  established  order  of  things,  and  money 
reigned  supreme  until  the  adoption  of  the  secret  ballot, — a  reform 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  change.  Since  that  time  the 
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growth  of  reform  has  been  steady,  quiet  and  unchanging.  We  hardly 
realize  how  much  has  been  done  until  we  read  some  such  summary 
as  that  given  by  Mr.  William  Allen  White  in  his  admirable  book. 

He  says,  regarding  the  growth,  of  fundamental  democracy  in  this 
country:  “Thirty  years  ago  the  secret  ballot  was  regarded  as  a  passing 
craze  by  professional  politicians.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  vital 
issue  in  nearly  every  American  state.  Today  the  secret  ballot  is 
universal  in  American  politics.  Ten  years  ago  the  direct  primary 
was  the  subject  of  an  academic  discussion  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
by  a  young  man  named  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin.  Now  it  is  in  active 
operation  in  over  two-thirds  of  our  American  states,  and  over  half  of 
the  American  people  use  the  direct  primary  as  a  weapon  of  self- 
government.  Five  years  ago  the  recall  was  a  piece  of  freak  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Oregon.  Today  more  American  citizens  are  living  under 
laws  giving  them  the  power  of  recall  than  were  living  under  the  secret 
ballot  when  Garfield  came  to  the  White  House,  and  many  times 
more  people  have  the  power  to  recall  certain  public  officers  today 
than  had  the  advantages  of  the  direct  primary  form  of  party  nomi¬ 
nations  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  to  Washington.  The  referen¬ 
dum  is  only  five  years  behind  the  primary.  Prophecy  with  these 
facts  before  one  becomes  something  more  than  rash  guess.” 

When  to  this  quiet  growth  all  over  the  country  of  phase  after 
phase  of  direct  popular  government,  we  add  the  power  of  public 
opinion  that  lies  behind  the  conservation  movement,  and  remember 
what  has  been  accomplished  since  Mr.  Pinchot  first  began  to  preach 
conservation  in  this  country  and,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  to  put  his  doctrine  into  practice,  we  realize  that  the  people 
at  last  feel  the  responsibility  of  power  and  that  they  are  no  longer 
blinded  by  ignorance.  They  are  fully  aware  of  most  of  the  abuses 
that  exist.  They  have  been  patient  under  the  endless  processes  of 
investigation,  accusation,  recrimination,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  clamor 
raised  to  obscure  the  real  points  at  issue.  They  have  watched  the 
tedious  legal  processes  ostensibly  tending  toward  the  punishment  of 
such  powerful  organizations  as  have  grown  too  bold  in  their  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  the  public,  and  they  have  seen  flurry  after  flurry  of  official 
investigation  come  up  and  die  down.  What  they  want  now  is  con¬ 
structive  action,  not  quibbling  over  the  details  of  who  is  to  blame. 
The  time  for  such  things  has  gone  by,  and  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something.  The  party  of  the  future  will  be  the  party  that  stands  for 
direct  and  vigorous  action  upon  the  problems  that  are  pressing  for 
solution,  and  the  man  who  leads  it  will  be  the  man  who  typifies  these 
qualities  and  who  has  proven  abundantly  that  he  has  the  strength 
to  carry  out  his  convictions. 
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TO  THAT  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN:  DEMON¬ 
STRATED  AT  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  AT 
ANN  ARBOR:  BY  WILFRED  B.  SHAW 

OR  many  years  a  growing  appreciation  of  Oriental 
art  has  been  manifest  in  the  West;  we  have  come  to  see 
its  influence  affecting  and  permeating,  little  by  little,  our 
own  perhaps  more  obvious  artistic  ideals  and  infusing 
a  little  subtlety  into  Western  art.  The  interrelation 
between  the  really  great  masters  of  former  times  in 
the  Orient,  and  our  modern,  perhaps  even  more 
particularly  American,  art  forms  the  keynote  of  a  significant  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  was  held  during  the  month  of  May,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  This  exhibition,  which  was  of 
Oriental  and  American  art,  formed  the  official  opening  of  the  new 
Alumni  Memorial  Hall  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  was  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  University  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Art 
Association  and  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer 
of  Detroit,  from  whose  own  collection  came  all  the  examples  of  Orien¬ 
tal  art  and  many  of  the  Occidental  paintings.  Though  the  exhibition 
was  held  in  a  comparatively  small  town,  there  was  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  over  twelve  hundred  each  day  during  the  three  weeks  it  was 
open. 

The  building  which  this  exhibition  opened  formally  also  marks 
what  may  be  considered  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  which  has  hitherto  paid  scant  attention  to  the  subject 
of  fine  art,  and  emphasizes  as  well  new  possibilities  for  all  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  way  of  popular  appreciation  of  art.  Especially  signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  fact  that  this  exhibition  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
May  Festival,  a  series  of  five  concerts  given  by  the  Choral  Union  of 
Ann  Arbor,  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chicago  and  many 
soloists  of  national  reputation,  attended  by  thousands  of  visitors. 
This  new  Memorial  Hall  has  been  particularly  designed  as  an  art 
building  and,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  perfect  adaptation  for 
this  purpose,  has  met  with  the  warmest  praise  from  critics. 

In  this  exhibition  there  were  only  two  examples  of  Whistler’s 
work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Freer  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
collection  of  Whistler  in  the  world.  Yet  this  was  not  entirely,  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  other  American  artists  to 
emphasize  the  wide  influence  upon  their  own  work  of  the  subtle 
abstraction  and  profound  mastery  of  design  of  the  great  Oriental 
leaders  of  art.  These  modern  Americans  were  represented  at  the 
exhibition  by  a  carefully  selected  series  of  paintings  from  the  Mon- 
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PAINTING  BY  GARI  MELCHERS. 
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tross  Galleries  of  New  York,  from  the  Detroit  Art  Museum  and  from 
many  private  galleries  in  Detroit.  In  addition  to  these  collections 
an  entire  floor  of  the  gallery  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  various 
Michigan  artists,  among  them,  F.  S.  Church,  E.  L.  Couse,  Miss  L. 
Crapo  Smith,  Leon  and  T.  Scott  Dabo,  Julius  Rolshoven  and  Myron 
Bar  ow.  One  gallery  on  this  floor  was  given  up  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  Gari  Melchers,  formerly  of  Detroit.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  collection  of  Mr.  Melchers’  work  that  has  ever  been  exhib¬ 
ited  and  was  of  widespread  interest,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Mr. 
Melchers’  own  State  but  to  the  visitors  from  all  over  the  country. 

But  in  spite  of  the  very  genuine  local  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  Michigan  artists,  the  vital  interest  of  this  exhibition  was  centered 
in  the  galleries  of  the  second  floor,  where  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
the  principles  for  which  Mr.  Freer  has  stood  so  consistently  and  so 
effectively  for  years  were  made  clear  to  the  public, — in  other  words, 
the  feeling  of  the  vital  relation  between  the  older  Oriental  art  and 
the  American  art  of  today. 

Mr.  Freer  has  long  been  vitally  interested  in  the  very  intimate 
relationship  of  Eastern  and  American  art,  and  his  vast  collections  of 
Oriental  and  Occidental  art  all  bear  upon  this  most  interesting  and 
significant  intimacy  of  expression,  an  appreciation  of  which  first  came 
to  him  from  Whistler’s  work.  A  careful  study  of  the  art  of  this 
great  American  brought  to  Mr.  Freer  the  conviction  that  the  source  of 
the  inspiration  for  his  work  was  identical  with  that  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Japanese  artists.  Although  Whistler  did  not  study  either 
Chinese  or  Japanese  art,  his  work  proves  his  sympathy  with  the 
Oriental  point  of  view  in  art.  Mr.  Freer  feels  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  say  that  Whistler  was  influenced  by  Oriental  art,  but  that 
his  work  was  identical  in  subtlety  of  expression  and  technical  excel¬ 
lence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  Mr.  Freer’s  interest  in  Whistler’s 
closeness  to  Oriental  inspiration  which  resulted  in  the  forming  of 
his  great  Whistler  collection  of  paintings,  sketches  and  prints. 


THE  paintings  by  the  early  masters  of  the  Japanese  school  shown 
in  this  exhibition  were  almost  entirely  upon  screens  which  were 
placed  about  the  walls  of  the  main  gallery  of  the  second  floor. 
The  effect  of  this  magnificent  room,  over  one  hundred  feet  long,  with 
the  soft  yellowish  brown  of  the  burlap  on  its  walls  and  of  its  noise¬ 
less  cork  floor,  relieved  by  a  dull  solid  green  in  the  woodwork,  was 
thoroughly  satisfying  as  a  desirable  background  for  the  dull  splendor 
and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  golden  screens  displayed  upon  its 
walls.  When  flooded  with  the  soft  and  equable  glow  of  the  evening 
illumination,  and  in  a  setting  which  brought  them  into  some  relation 
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to  their  architectural  environment,  the  true  richness  of  these  paint¬ 
ings  could  in  some  part  be  realized  by  us,  even  though  far  removed 
from  the  sources  of  their  inspiration. 

Many  of  the  artists  of  the  great  Japanese  schools  were  represented, 
though  the  paintings  included  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  exhibit 
fell  within  the  Kano  school  with  examples  of  the  two  manners  into 
which  it  was  divided,  one  characterized  by  rapidity  of  execution  and 
simplicity  of  material,  the  other  by  an  ever-increasing  richness  in 
design  and  material.  Of  the  earlier  Yamato  and  Tosa  schools 
there  was  but  one  example  by  a  late  representative,  a  pair  of  six- 
paneled  screens  by  Mitsuoki,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Perhaps  no  screen  in  the  whole  collection  attracted  more  attention 
and  sympathetic  study  than  one  by  the  later  master  Ohio,  founder 
of  the  Shijo  school, — two  geese,  in  themselves  wonderfully  rendered, 
flying  out  into  the  pearly  mist  over  the  sea,  just  where  the  curling 
waves  breaking  on  the  beach  below  could  be  divined  rather  than 
discerned,  recalling  irresistibly  Whistler’s  infinite  refinements  in 
atmospheric  effects.  Hokusai,  the  last  of  the  great  Japanese  masters, 
was  represented  by  a  landscape,  a  view  of  the  island  Enoshima. 

A  leap  through  the  centuries  from  ancient  Japanese  masters  to 
modern  American  art  calls  for  some  mental  effort  as  well  as  sympathy, 
but  the  relationship  was  there  for  those  who  sought  it.  Yet,  although 
pervasive,  this  influence  of  old  Japan  has  resulted  in  no  obvious 
reproduction  of  Japanese  thought  and  methods  of  expression.  Our 
modern  art  has  at  base  too  much  of  a  message  of  its  own  for  that. 
Naturally,  the  school  of  modern  American  art  best  represented  was 
that  which  comes  closest  to  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese.  Therefore 
many  of  the  pictures  in  the  exhibition  belonged  to  the  so-called 
impressionistic  school,  Childe  Ilassam,  Willard  Metcalf,  Thomas  W. 
Dewing,  Robert  Reid,  and  of  a  somewhat  older  generation,  Dwight 
W.  Tryon  and  J.  Alden  Weir.  The  relationship  between  East  and 
West,  however,  was  not  always  as  obvious  as  it  was  in  the  Whistlers 
or  the  Dewings;  which  in  a  certain  way  set  the  key  for  the  exhibition. 
Rut  an  essential  and  subtle  connection,  rather  in  the  spirit  with  which 
the  artist  regarded  his  subject  and  his  work,  than  in  any  striking  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  result,  was  everywhere  evident. 

FOR  with  Japanese  art  the  purpose  was  not  always  implicit 
in  the  picture;  it  lay  rather  in  refinement  of  expression,  often 
an  echo  of  a  more  obvious  beauty  in  the  subject,  in  exquisite 
harmonies  and  variations  of  color  scheme,  in  drawing  and  what  we 
know  as  composition,  attempting  to  solve  problems  which  they  and 
their  masters,  the  Chinese,  recognized  long  before  the  possibility  of 
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such  an  attitude  toward  art  was  thought  of  by  our  painters.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  many  of  the  pictures,  notably  those  loaned  by  Mr.  Freel¬ 
and  the  Montross  Galleries,  gave  evidence,  there  is  dawning  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  truer  harmony  between  the  beauty  which  lies  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  that  harmony  of  the  language  in  which  the  subject  is  pre¬ 
sented.  This  conception  frankly  recognized,  though  in  varying 
degrees,  in  much  of  our  modern  art,  was  quite  foreign  to  most  of  our 
earlier  painters,  although  occasionally  they  were  incorrigible  crafts¬ 
men  enough  to  arrive  at  approximately  the  same  end  without  know¬ 
ing  it.  or  at  least  without  making  a  cult  of  it. 

Whistler,  whose  attitude  toward  art  was  confirmed  rather  than 
inspired  by  the  Japanese,  was  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  two 
characteristic  pictures.  His  “Study  in  Blue  and  Silver — Trouville,” 
a  bit  of  beach,  the  blue  summer  sea,  with  a  silver  sail  or  two  under 
masses  of  bright  clouds  shining  in  a  soft  translucency  of  shimmering 
grays  and  violets,  and  his  view  of  “Trafalgar  Square,  Chelsea,”  a 
nocturne  where  infinitely  subtle  gradation  of  tones  in  the  buildings, 
revealed  through  the  night,  with  a  slender  tracery  of  trees  growing 
out  of  the  iridescent  mist,  brought  one  again  to  the  shadowless  com¬ 
position  of  the  Oriental  masterpieces  in  the  big  gallery, — the  color 
schemes  of  the  pines  upon  the  hillside  of  Yeitoku  or  the  delicate 
floral  designs  on  tea  bowls  and  incense  boxes  of  Kenzan  and  Koyetzu. 

Four  examples  by  Dewing  were  shown,  a  “Portrait  in  Blue,” 
from  the  Freer  collection,  a  “Portrait  in  White,”  as  exquisitely  deli¬ 
cate  in  technique  as  in  subject,  full  of  a  sentiment  of  which  the  Japanese 
never  dreamed,  a  wistfulness  in  the  slender  figure  subtly  echoed  in  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  composition,  and  the  tenderest  gradations  of 
white  to  pink  and  lavender,  which  made  the  picture  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  the  exhibition.  Tryon  was  represented  by  a  series  of  ex¬ 
quisite  canvases,  two  of  which,  “Autumn  Morning”  and  “Twilight,” 
were  loaned  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  (Freer  collection).  Two 
pictures  by  Willard  L.  Metcalf  were  shown.  His  “  Unfolding  Buds  ” 
was  a  charming  pastoral,  vigorous  and  direct,  yet  exquisitely  delicate 
in  its  values,  while  his  “Green  Canopy”  was  hardly  less  successful 
in  its  treatment  of  sunlight  filtering  through  the  dense  foliage  of  a 
young  forest. 

Childe  Hassam  exhibited  three  pictures,  one,  “The  Chinese  Mer¬ 
chants,”  from  the  Freer  collection,  the  other  two,  “Sundown — 
Newport”  and  “North  Shore,  Moonlight,”  loaned  by  the  artist. 
Of  these  the  first  attracted  special  attention.  It  showed  only  a  flat 
panoramic  view  of  one  side  of  the  street  in  a  Western  Chinatown, 
empty  shop  fronts  relieved  only  by  the  figures  of  three  or  four  lounging 
Orientals.  Upon  this  slender  foundation,  however,  the  artist  built 
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a  marvelously  brilliant  yet  delicate  color  symphony,  with  the  pale 
blue  of  the  principal  shop,  relieved  by  surrounding  touches  of  warm, 
yet  delicate  red,  emphasized  by  the  brilliancy  of  an  occasional  Chinese 
sign. 

FROM  the  Freer  collection  came  one  canvas  by  the  great  Twacht- 
man,  “Drying  Sails.”  Two  other  representatives  of  the  more 
impressionistic  school  were  J.  Alden  Weir,  whose  “Return  of  the 
Fishing  Party,”  a  modern  variation  of  a  theme  upon  which  Watteau 
so  often  played,  and  a  hillside  landscape  in  green  were  included,  while 
Edward  W.  Redfield,  whose  work  has  come  to  have  a  new  interest 
since  the  recent  purchase  of  one  of  his  canvases  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  was  represented  by  one  characteristic  landscape,  “The 
Brook  in  Winter.”  Two  pictures  by  Eduard  Steichen  were  included, 
“Moonlight  on  Lake  George”  and  his  “Garden  at  Voulangis,” 
while  Alexander  Schilling  was  represented  bv  a  “Moonlight.” 

Of  the  older  generation  of  American  artists  Inness  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  glowing  canvas,  “Autumn  by  the  Sea,”  Winslow  Homer 
by  a  characteristic  picture,  “Early  Evening,”  two  figures  on  a  cliff 
sharply  outlined  in  the  fading  light,  boldly  painted,  yet  full  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  atmosphere,  and  William  M.  Chase  by  one  small  canvas, 
“Summer  Sunshine.”  Albert  P.  Ryder,  in  his  small  picture  entitled 
“The  Horseman,”  again  recalled  the  brilliant  depths  of  some  of  the 
Japanese  laequerers  by  a  curious  opalescent  glow  in  his  sky,  over  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  dark  hillside,  beneath  which  a  dim  figure  of  a  rider 
might  be  discerned.  One  of  the  most  striking  in  its  color  and  bril¬ 
liant  technique  was  Horatio  Walker’s  “Circe  and  the  Friends  of 
Ulysses.”  In  this  the  artist  departed  somewhat  from  his  usual 
models  in  the  life  of  the  little  Canadian  farm  community,  which  he 
is  accustomed  to  treat  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Millet. 

This  collection,  together  with  all  the  pictures  in  Mr.  Freer’s  pos¬ 
session  by  other  American  artists,  including  Tryon,  Dewing,  Abbott 
Thayer  and  Childe  Hassam;  all  his  examples  of  the  masters  of  the 
old  Chinese  and  Japanese  schools,  unrivaled  certainly  outside  of 
Japan,  his  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Mesopotamian,  and  Babylonian  pottery,  and  the  famous  Peacock 
Room  in  which  it  has  been  kept  in  his  own  home  in  Detroit — have 
been  deeded  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  will  eventually  be¬ 
come  the  possession  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  form  a  unique 
collection,  never  to  be  altered,  illustrating  the  development  through 
many  centuries  of  what  is  speedily  coming  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  schools  of  art  the  world  has  ever  known. 

O 
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CIRQUE  was  in  full  play  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
opposite  the  Hotel  of  the  Sword  the  day  we  arrived, — 
the  only  French  suggestion  outside  the  shop  windows 
in  the  Breton  town.  The  monotonous  gaiety  of  its 
hurdygurdy  insistently  invited  the  passerby,  but  it 
was  market-day  and  the  square  before  the  cathedral 
was  full  of  white-coiffed  peasants  with  their  wares, 
and  who  could  prefer  a  French  cirque  to  a  Breton  market-day!  The 
cirque  must  have  found  its  patrons,  however,  for  it  was  still  grinding 
out  the  lure  of  its  tuneless  French  tune  when  we  returned  some  weeks 
later  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Sword— most  peaceful  and  cheerful  of  hostel- 
ries, — one  recalls  its  very  shrimps  with  sentiment! 

Quimper  is  the  city  of  the  Breton’s  pride.  Commercial  Brest 
is  larger  and  more  prosperous,  but  Quimper  is  beautiful.  And  in 
spite  of  its  modern  shops  and  new  houses  it  is  preeminently  a  Breton 
city. 

The  things  you  remember  when  some  distance  of  time  has  sepa¬ 
rated  you  from  a  place — how  significant  they  are  even  in  their  irrele¬ 
vance  !  When  I  think  of  Quimper  now  I  see  the  slow  green  river  that 
passes  through  the  little  city,  with  leaves  drifting  almost  imperceptibly 
upon  its  smooth  surface,  the  masts  of  distant  fishing  boats  moored 
by  its  quiet  banks;  the  absurd  cirque  with  the  gay  streamers  floating 
from  the  peak  of  the  tent,  the  gray  cathedral  with  its  two  towers  and 
spires,  the  timeworn  Gothic  carvings  upon  its  portal;  the  market¬ 
place  full  of  white  coifs  and  quaint  costumes  of  gay  and  sober  colors. 
But  most  clearly  of  all  I  remember  the  morning  we  went  away  in  the 
rain.  (It  seems  to  be  always  raining  in  “sunny  France.”)  In  that 
short  ride  down  the  little  street  in  the  ostentatiously  clattering  omnibus 
of  the  Hotel  of  the  Sword  we  passed  a  baby’s  funeral  followed  on  foot 
in  the  simple  touching  fashion  of  the  country,  and  a  wedding  party 
laughing  in  the  rain — on  their  way  from  the  church  to  the  mairie, 
no  doubt, — all  the  joy  and  tragedy  of  life  in  the  small  compass  of 
that  swift  passing  by. 

Brittany  casts  a  spell  over  the  imagination  that  is  indescribable; 
the  longer  you  stay  the  more  it  winds  about  you.  In  France,  yet 
not  of  it  in  race,  psychology,  custom  or  type,  even  the  quickly  moving 
period  in  which  we  live  has  scarcely  altered  it.  Another  generation, 
whatever  changes  it  may  bring,  can  hardly  make  it  modern  or  French. 
In  the  schools  only  French  is  taught,  but  books  are  still  printed  in 
Breton,  also  post  cards.  In  the  small  remote  towns  French  is  not  even 
understood,  yet  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  Anne  of  Brittany 
brought  her  domain  under  the  crown  of  France.  A  Celt,— ruddy, 
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strong,  imaginative,  a  devout  Catholic,  yet  with  his  Catholicism 
strangely  bound  up  with  legend  and  paganism,  the  Breton  is  surely 
a  very  different  being  from  the  Frenchman.  And  the  one  discordant 
note  at  a  Breton  Pardon  is  the  Frenchman  who  has  whizzed  up  from 
Paris  in  his  motor — and  who  evidently  regards  it  half-contemptuously 
as  a  spectacle— standing  about  making  his  incessant  French  comments 
aloud,  while  the  peasants  about  him  are  kneeling  under  the  open  sky 
in  prayer. 

ALL  the  beauty  of  human  faith  in  religion  is  impressed  upon  one 
at  these  Breton  Pardons.  Each  town  has  its  own  great  yearly 
Pardon,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones  celebrated  on  saint’s 
days.  Sometimes  the  pilgrims  have  to  travel  a  day  and  night  journey 
in  their  heavy  carts,  sleeping  on  the  earth  if  they  cannot  afford  the 
price  of  an  inn.  It  is  not  only  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  that 
the  Breton  journeys  to  the  Pardons,  but  also  to  obtain  especial  gifts 
or  blessings.  Since  each  Pardon  has  some  especial  character — as 
the  saint  it  commemorates  is  believed  to  have  power  to  bestow  some 
especial  favor  or  heal  some  particular  ill, — a  peasant  will  often  travel 
a  far  journey  to  make  his  petition  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint  able  to 
confer  the  desired  benefit.  The  Pardon  at  Quimper,  which  takes 
place  in  August,  is  a  unique  combination  of  horse  fair  and  religious 
festivity.  The  sale  of  the  horse  is  concluded  with  a  handshake,  pre¬ 
sumably  a  seal  of  good  faith.  It  is  rumored  that  the  agnostic  French 
republic  is  going  to  forbid  the  Pardons.  It  would  seem  an  unpardon¬ 
able  cruelty,  for  the  little  happiness  that  the  poor,  hard-worked  Breton 
has  in  his  life  comes  through  his  faith  and  its  secular  celebrations. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  question,  of  course,  but  it  would  not  seem 
to  apply  to  Brittany,  where  monasteries  and  convents  are  not  excessive 
in  number  and  where  the  Breton  priest  is  a  veritable  father  of  his 
flock. 

The  devout,  chanting  procession  of  the  Breton  Pardon,  with  its 
banners  and  relics,  the  praying  crowd  mounting  a  sacred  stair¬ 
case  upon  its  knees;  the  group  of  peasants  anointing  themselves  with 
the  water  of  some  miraculous  fountain;  the  calvaries,— not  simple 
crucifixes,  but  elaborate  monuments  of  carved  stone  scattered  all 
over  the  hills  and  crossroads;  the  altar  hung  with  the  pathetic  gifts 
of  the  poor, — all  these  things  speak  of  a  simple  yet  living  faith. 

The  Breton  has  not  the  overflowing  gaiety  of  the  Italian — he  is 
more  reserved  than  the  Frenchman;  but  he  has  his  code  of  kindness 
and  courtesy— a  deeper  courtesy  than  the  peasants  of  the  north,  or 
of  the  rest  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  Provence.  Also  he  is  far 
less  likely  to  overreach  in  financial  transactions  than  the  Latin.  It 
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is  always  distressing  to  the  sincere,  interested  American  to  discover 
that  the  kindliness  apparently  conveyed  in  the  courteous  Continental 
habit  is  so  often  less  than  skin  deep,  and  that  the  smile  of  welcome, 
especially  in  France,  is  quite  exclusively  of  commercial  inspiration; 
yet  after  crossing  the  Breton  border  you  realize  a  difference  in  this 
respect.  If,  for  example,  in  Brittany  you  turn  around  after  having 
received  a  beaming  smile  from  your  hostess,  you  are  not  likely  to  find 
it  transformed  into  a  gorgon  stare  of  concentrated  curiosity  and  antag¬ 
onism  as  in  France. 

The  beautiful  white  coifs  and  ruffs  of  the  women  give,  too,  a 
dazzling  effect  of  cleanliness — and  effect  of  cleanliness  is  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for  on  the  Continent,  where  economy  in  the  matter  of  laundry 
is  practiced  to  a  degree  incredible  to  an  American. 

ALTHOUGH  Quimper  is  a  city,  it  has  not  lost  its  Breton  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  market-place,  through  the  streets,  the  peasants 
dance  at  their  weddings  just  as  they  do  in  the  country.  It 
is  an  all-day  affair,  a  Breton  wedding.  To  the  sound  of  the  binous, 
a  sort  of  primitive  bagpipe,  the  wedding  party  dances  down  the  road, 
the  curious  complicated  Breton  steps — pausing  from  time  to  time 
at  a  door  with  a  green  branch  over  it — the  sign  of  a  tavern — to  order 
cider  and  cakes.  And  the  Breton  cakes  are  good — no  relation  to 
the  elaborate  and  often  over-sweet  confections  of  France.  The 
Breton  dances  are  of  very  ancient  origin;  some  people  insist  a  relic 
of  the  Druid  rites,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  at  many  fetes  to  give  prizes  to  the  best  dancers — and  such  a 
dancer’s  agility  often  will  be  quite  incredible.  While  some  of  the 
dances  are  quiet  and  dignified  in  character,  the  majority  of  them  are 
rather  swift,  yet  always  executed  with  dignity. 

It  is  at  Quimper  that  the  famous  Breton  faience  is  made.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  old  Rouen  pottery,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Italian  Cantigalli  ware,  being  executed  in 
the  same  colors, — blue  and  yellow  on  a  white  ground.  The  subjects 
are  birds,  flowers,  fruit  and  single  figures  in  the  Breton  costume — 
usually  a  man  and  woman,  sometimes  a  child.  In  the  factory,  which 
is  a  modern  building  with  relatively  sanitary  conditions  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  light,  old  men,  young  men,  women  and  children  are  employed. 
The  children,  of  course,  are  given  the  cruder  and  simpler  parts  of  the 
work,  usually  the  outlining  of  the  rims  with  blue  and  yellow  lines. 
This  Breton  ware  is  almost  as  interesting  as  the  Cantigalli  and  very 
much  less  expensive,  the  Florentine  ware  having  leaped  to  the  highest 
prices  that  exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  commercial  Italian  since 
it  has  been  regularly  imported  to  America. 
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In  the  market-place  tout  le  monde  is  buying  and  selling.  All  the 
world  is  not  in  its  feast-day  clothes — these  are  reserved  for  fetes, 
Pardons,  weddings  and  christenings,  but  they  look  very  fine  to  us. 
What  poor,  dull,  drab  little  sparrows  we  must  seem  to  the  Bretons 
with  eyes  accustomed  to  their  own  splendors!  Veritable  old  master 
costumes,  ruffs  and  wide  skirts,  coifs  of  bygone  suggestion, — Tudor, 
Angevin,  Stuart,  all  of  them  quaint  and  picturesque,  most  of  them 
becoming.  Beauty,  by  the  way,  is  not  uncommon  among  the  women 
of  Brittany.  Two  1  shall  never  forget — the  beautiful  dark-eyed 
embroiderer  of  Pont  1’Abbe  who  might  have  been  an  Eastern  princess, 
with  her  grave,  sweet,  incomparable  dignity,  and  a  primitive  wooden 
madonna  who  served  us  at  table  at  shrewd  Mme.  Julia’s  in  Pont 
Aven.  Alas,  the  princess  married  a  complacent  little  French 
perruquier  who  bullied  her,  and  the  tranquil  madonna,  of  whom 
another  Breton  woman  said  to  me:  “Louise  is  not  only  beautiful. 
Mademoiselle, — she  is  good” — the  madonna  will  marry  a  peasant 
who  will  use  her  hardly,  no  doubt,  knowing  no  other  way. 

On  market-day  one  will  always  see  peasants  wearing  the  coifs 
of  neighboring  towns.  Some  have  traveled  to  the  great  city  of  Quim¬ 
per  for  the  market,  having  started  long  before  dawn.  Others  orig¬ 
inally  from  other  provinces,  have  married  Quimper  youths  or  are  in 
service  there.  The  Breton  never  changes  the  costume  of  his  province 
and  discards  it  with  reluctance  and  sorrow.  One  may  even  see  the 
Breton  costumes,  a  little  bedraggled  and  discouraged,  upon  the  nurse¬ 
maids  sitting  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris. 

THE  Quimper  coif  is  smaller  and  more  severe  than  many  of  the 
others,  but  the  women’s  costumes  are  charming, — bright  blue 
trimmed  with  narrow  gold  braid.  The  men’s  are  also  blue 
with  brass  buttons,  but  the  fete-day  waistcoat  has  a  broad  band  of 
embroidery  across  the  chest.  The  hat  is  black  beaver,  with  velvet 
streamers.  Some  of  the  old  men  still  wear  the  broad  brown  breeches 
called  bragoubras.  The  children’s  costumes  are  suggestive  of  those 
of  the  little  Velasquez  princesses,  with  the  long,  tight-fitting  bodice, 
short  full  skirt  and  small  skull  cap.  The  girls'  cap  is  finished  at  the 
top  with  a  button,  the  boys’  with  a  tassel. 

In  the  market-place  among  the  darker  hues  of  Quimper  and  its 
environs  an  occasional  costume  of  Pont  l'Abbe  flashes  out  like  a  bird 
of  gorgeous  tropical  plumage.  The  prevailing  color  of  these  Oriental- 
looking  Bigouden  costumes  is  orange,  with  touches  of  red.  The 
small  peculiar  coif  which  requires  a  curious,  archaic  head-dress  is  a 
mixture  of  tinsel,  velvet  and  orange  embroidered  linen. 

Besides  the  Bigouden  women  of  Penmarch  and  Pont  l’Abbe  in 
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A  SLOW  GREEN  RIVER  PASSES 
THROUGH  THE  LITTLE  OLD  CITY. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL 
DOWN  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  STREETS. 


“the  beautiful,  dark-eyed  embroid¬ 
erer  OF  PONT  L’ABBE.” 

“in  THE  MARKET-PLACE  THE  PEASANTS 
DANCE  AT  THEIR  WEDDINGS  JUST  AS 
THEY  DO  IN  THE  COUNTRY." 


IT  IS  AT  QUIMPER  THAT  THE  FAMOUS  BRETON 
FAIENCE  IS  MADE:  OLD  MEN,  YOUNG  MEN,  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN  ARE  ALL  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  VARI¬ 
OUS  STEPS  FROM  WHEEL  TO  DECORATION. 


AN  ARTIST  OF  QUIMPER  PAINTING  AN  OLD  WOMAN  AT  QUIMl’ER  DECO¬ 
FIGURES  ON  A  FAIENCE  PLATE.  RATING  A  PEASANT  SOUP  BOWL. 


IN  THE  MARKET-PLACE  AT  QUIMPER 


their  flaming  colors,  there  are  girls  from  the  fishing  town  of  Douar- 
nenez,  with  their  close,  dainty  lace  hoods  and  long  shawls,  women 
of  Pont  Aven  with  wonderful  wide  crimped  ruffs  and  quaint,  tall  coifs 
with  narrow  streamers.  The  Quimperle  costume  is  more  like  that 
of  Pont  Aven  than  of  Quimper — indeed,  it  requires  scrutiny  to  tell 
the  difference  between  them. 

Everything  is  for  sale  in  the  market — cloth,  lace,  rosaries,  beads, 
flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  the  tough  French  honey  cake  and  a  Breton 
cake  something  like  a  waffle,  advertised  by  a  peculiar  rattle.  Often 
pigs,  calves  and  sheep  are  for  sale  on  market-day.  It  is  a  barren 
country  and  the  Breton  has  a  hard  fight  to  make  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
repay  him.  The  array  he  brings  to  market  looks  very  enticing,  but  it  is 
picked  so  green — with  an  eye  to  its  preservation — that  however  much 
one  may  feast  the  eye  on  the  primitive  baskets  of  gay-colored  fruit, 
it  is  difficult  to  stave  off  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  the  market-place. 
This,  however,  is  the  usual  state  of  affairs  with  Continental  fruit. 

The  Bretons  from  the  different  provinces  are  said  to  have 
markedly  different  characteristics.  Those  of  Quimper  are  described 
as  gay,  fastidious,  fashionable.  They  are  supposed  to  look  down 
upon  the  Bigoudens,  their  neighbors,  because  of  their  tendency  to 
sharpness  in  a  bargain,  and  because  of  their  strange,  heavy,  almost 
Mongolian  type. 

The  effect  of  the  bargaining  in  a  Breton  market  is,  however,  very 
different  from  that  in  a  French  town.  The  Breton  has  none  of  the 
febrile  Latin  joy  in  a  bargain,  only  a  well-defined  determination  to  do 
his  duty  to  himself. 

No  Breton  leaves  the  market-place  without  pausing  a  moment 
in  the  cathedral  to  kneel  and  pray.  The  cathedral  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  Its  interest  is  mainly  exterior,  but  the  groining 
has  the  peculiarity  of  a  central  rib,  common  in  English  cathedrals 
though  unusual  in  France.  The  clearstory  windows  are  filled  with 
ancient  stained  glass.  Over  the  west  gable  stands  an  equestrian  statue 
of  King  Grallo,  a  mythical  king  of  the  province  of  Cornoueille,  of 
which  Quimper  became  the  capital  after  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord 
had  caused  the  waters  of  the  Baie  des  Trepasses  to  rise  and  cover  the 
wicked  city  of  Is,  its  ancient  capital. 

IN  A  very  remote  period  of  childhood  I  possessed,  loved  and  lost 
a  volume  of  Breton  fairy  stories,  a  heritage  from  my  father’s 
childhood.  It  was  loaned  and  lost  soon  after  I  had  acquired  the 
ability  to  enjoy  it  without  assistance,  and  out  of  the  collection  I  only 
consciously  remembered  one  story,  a  grim  and  fearsome  tale  called 
“Peronik  the  Idiot,  or  the  Golden  Basin  and  the  Diamond  Lance.” 
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But  as  I  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  the  Dead  and  was  told  that 
the  sinful  city  of  Is  lay  under  its  placid  waters,  eerie  fragments  of  a 
forgotten  story  in  that  black  and  gold  volume  came  back  to  me. 
The  story  of  King  Grallo  and  his  beautiful  wicked  daughter.  Later 
1  found  it  in  a  book. 

This  is  the  story:  There  was  a  certain  good  king,  Grallo  of 
Cornoueille,  who  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  the  Princess  Ahes,  who 
scorned  the  Christian  missionaries  and  worshiped  the  pagan  gods. 
Sad  to  relate,  the  wicked  princess  had  more  influence  over  the  people 
than  the  good  king,  so  the  city  grew  more  and  more  evil  until  one  night 
an  angel  visited  Saint  Winwaloe  in  his  cell  and  told  him  to  take  horse 
to  Is  and  warn  the  king,  because  God  was  going  to  destroy  the  wdcked 
city.  So  the  saint  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  Is  to  find  the  city 
engaged  in  wild  orgies  of  debauch.  Winwaloe  gave  the  angel’s 
message, — “The  Lord  will  deliver  thee  and  thee  only.  Mount  thy 
horse  and  fly,  for  I  hear  the  roar  of  the  rising  sea!”  Then  King  Grallo 
mounted  his  horse  to  fly,  but  when  he  had  done  so  the  father’s  heart 
yearned  toward  his  daughter,  so  he  hastened  to  her  and  told  her  of 
the  doom  that  was  to  overtake  the  city.  The  princess  refused  to  go 
and  mocked  him,  but  even  as  she  laughed  a  great  billow  leaped  over 
the  sand  bar  up  into  the  city  street.  Then  all  was  confusion  and  wild 
cries,  and  Grallo  seized  her  and  swung  her  up  beside  him  on  his  horse, 
but  the  saint  said  to  him,  “  It  is  not  given  to  thee  to  save  thy  daughter.” 
“  I  will  not  escape  without  her,”  replied  the  king.  So  the  saint  and  the 
sinner  and  the  king  rode  on  together,  but  the  ocean  was  swifter  than 
the  flying  feet  of  the  horses  and  the  water  swirled  about  their  knees 
(1  remember  the  picture!).  “Cast  her  off,"  cried  the  saint  above 
the  roar  of  the  sea,  but  the  king  would  not  cast  her  off,  and  the  waters 
kept  gaining  on  them.  Then  the  saint  laid  his  staff  upon  the  clinging 
arms  of  the  sinner  and  Ahes  fell  from  the  horse  into  the  raging  waters. 
But  the  king  and  the  saint  reached  the  land  just  as  the  last  vestige  of 
the  wicked  city  was  swallowed  by  the  sea.  So  King  Grallo  upon  his 
horse  tops  the  gable  of  the  Quimper  cathedral.  Thus  do  religion 
and  legend  go  hand  in  hand  in  Brittany! 
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RS.  BILLY  SAUNDERS  folded  the  letter  she  had 
just  read  and  placed  it  very  carefully  in  the  thin,  square 
envelope  with  the  foreign  postmark;  then  as  care¬ 
fully  removed  it  and  held  it,  with  trembling  fingers, 
toward  her  husband. 

“It’s  from  Becky,”  she  said,  in  troubled  tones;  “she’s 
cornin’  home.” 

“Cornin’  home?”  said  Billy,  a  trifle  blankly;  “How  can  she  get 
leave  of  absence  ?”  He  was  looking,  not  at  the  letter,  but  at  his  wife’s 
face,  that  bore  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage,  which  had 
occurred  two  years  previously,  its  old  harassed  look. 

“The  eight  years  she  agreed  to  stay  when  she  went  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  are  up,”  replied  Mrs.  Saunders.  “My!  My!”  she  said,  with  a 
reminiscent  look  out  of  the  window,  past  the  sunset  woods;  “It  don’t 
seem  much  longer  ago  than  yesterday  that  Becky  walked  into  the 
kitchen  an’  told  me  she  had  decided  not  to  teach  school  as  we’d 
planned,  because  the  Lord  had  called  her  to  Africa  as  a  missionary.” 
The  remembrance  of  this  disappointment  brought  a  deeper  shadow 
to  her  face.  “Eight  years,”  she  mused;  “an’  here’s  Becky  been 
married  an’  left  a  widow  with  three  little  children  that  I’ve 
never  saw;  an’  here’s  Bud  growed  up  an’  married  an’  happy,  though 
it  did  seem  as  if  he  couldn’t  stand  it  when  he  had  to  give  up  gettin’ 
his  schoolin’;  an’  here’s  me — I  wonder  how  it’ll  seem  to  Becky  to 
see  her  ma  married  an’  havin’  everything  on  earth  a  woman  could 
want — ”  The  thought  of  Becky’s  imminent  visit  brought  her  back 
to  the  present  with  a  start.  “Read  the  letter,  Billy,”  she  said. 

Billy  unfolded  the  letter  slowly.  He  had  always  resented  the 
fact  that  Becky,  his  wife’s  daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  had  coolly 
sacrificed  her  younger  brother’s  chance  of  an  education,  and  her 
mother’s  chance  of  living  in  comparative  comfort  with  the  assistance 
of  her  salary  as  a  teacher,  for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  heathens  who 
had  no  desire  to  be  administered  to.  Becky  was,  as  Billy  expressed 
it,  a  “far  readier.”  He  read  the  letter  aloud,  amusement  and 
quizzical  protest  gleaming  from  his  eyes  as  he  progressed. 

“Dear  Mother: 

The  Lord  willing,  I  shall  sail  in  fifteen  days  from  Mombassa, 
arriving  at  home  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  leaving  there  on  my 
return  trip  the  first  of  October  or  sooner.  I  am  coming  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  my  children  with  you  for  the  next  eight  years, 
beyond  which  time  I  have  made  no  plans.  Enos  is  six,  Benjamin  four, 
and  Harold  two.  They  interfere  with  my  work,  especially  since  the 
death  of  my  husband,  and  now  that  you  are  married  and  have  plenty 
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of  means,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  devoting  your  entire  time  to 
them.  Consequently,  after  thinking  the  matter  over  prayerfully, 
I  have  decided  upon  the  above  course.  It  really  seems  as  though 
your  marriage,  which  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  absurd  at  your  age, 
was  Providentially  planned. 

Expecting  to  see  you  in  a  short  time,  I  am  as  ever, 

Your  dutiful  daughter, 

Rebecca  Scruggs  Williams.” 

Billy  folded  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  his  wife.  “If  Becky 
knew  how  funny  she  was,”  he  said,  smiling  broadly,  “she’d  sell  her¬ 
self  to  the  newspaper  for  the  comic  section.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  1  can't,  for  my  part,  see  anything  funny  about 
that  letter,”  replied  Mrs.  Saunders,  forlornly. 

Billy  laughed  outright.  “It  beats  any  funny  sheet  I  ever  read,” 
he  responded;  then  added  in  a  more  serious  tone:  “Becky  seems  to 
know,  though,  what  she’s  about,  an’  I  reckon  she  ain’t  found  out 
yet  that  the  time  may  come  when  somebody  else’ll  have  somethin’ 
to  say  about  what  you’re  goin’  to  do  an'  what  you  ain’t.  Becky 
evidently  thinks  all  1  was  born  for  was  to  let  myself  be  punched  for 
a  meal  ticket,  an’  that  all  she's  got  to  do  is  to  lay  down  the  law  to  all 
of  us.” 

“She  was  always  like  that,”  Mrs.  Saunders  admitted,  sadly. 
“From  the  time  she  could  walk,  an’  before,  if  she  wanted  anything 
.she  jest  raised  Ned  till  she  got  it.”  Her  voice  lowered  and  she  looked 
at  Billy  with  diffident  confession  in  her  gaze:  “I'm  ashamed  to  admit 
it,  Billy,  but  I’m  ’fraid  of  Becky.  Here’s  Judy  goin’  to  need  me  worst 
way  come  October,  but  if  Becky  makes  up  her  mind  to  go  back  to 
the  heathen  an'  leave  her  youngsters  for  me  to  take  care  of,  she’ll  do  it.” 

Billy  looked  at  his  wife  with  amused  tenderness:  “Don't  you 
worry  about  that!”  he  said,  gaily;  “you  leave  Becky  to  me.  I  reckon 
she  didn't  guess  how  near  she  was  liittin’  the  truth  when  she  said 
vour  marriage  was  Providentially  planned,  but  for  my  part,  I  don’t 
reckon  Providence  was  just  exactly  countin’  on  your  takin’  care  of 
them  children,  an’  1  ain’t  neither.  You’re  goin’  to  Judy  when  she 
needs  you,  an’  you’re  goin’  to  stay  there  as  long  as  you  like,  an’  if 
she  keeps  on  lookin’  peakid  like  she  does  now,  you  can  let  Becky  keep 
house  an’  go  any  time  you  want  to.” 

Becky’s  arrival,  at  the  stated  time,  was  typical  of  Becky.  She 
extricated  herself  from  her  mother’s  close  embrace  to  say: 

“Well,  ma,  here  we  are.  This  is  Enos  and  this  is  Benjamin. 
Mr.  Saunders — I  suppose  it  is  Mr.  Saunders;  I  had  really  forgotten 
how  he  looked — has  Harold  on  his  shoulder.  Ah!  how  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Saunders  ?  Yes,  1  think  mother  is  looking  well ;  of  course,  she 
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looks  worn  and  old,  though.  And  this  is  Bud!  I’d  never  have 
known  you,  Bud.  Judy  ?  Oh,  yes,  your  wife.  I’d  have  been  quite 
willing  to  excuse  you,  Judy,  under  the  circumstances;  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  you  would  have  considered  the  railway  station  a  desirable 
place  to  come  to.” 

Billy,  having  heard  the  tactless  remarks,  interfered.  “Your 
mother  had  enough  to  make  her  look  worn  and  old  after  you  left  her, 
Becky,  but  Bud  has  been  such  a  good  son  and  Judy  such  a  splendid 
daughter  that  she  feels  repaid  for  all  her  hardships.”  As  Bud  and 
Judy  walked  on  ahead  of  them  he  continued,  in  a  low  tone:  “Judy 
made  a  great  effort  to  go  and  meet  you.  She  is  very  far  from  strong 
this  summer.”  The  imp  of  mischief  that  always  lurked  near  Billy’s 
eyes  danced  in  them  as  he  added  in  assured  tones:  “It  seems  almost 
as  though  your  visit  was  Providentially  planned,  you  can  be  so  much 
help  to  your  mother  and  Judy.” 

Ordinarily,  Becky  would  not  have  hesitated  to  announce  that 
she  would  have  no  time  for  anything  except  getting  herself  fitted 
out  for  her  return  to  Africa,  but  there  was  something  in  Billy’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  compelled  at  least  apparent  acquiescence  in  his  view  of 
the  matter.  There  was  something,  too,  in  Billy’s  attitude,  although 
he  made  Becky  and  her  children  royally  welcome,  that  compelled  a 
respectful  recognition  of  his  rights  as  master  in  the  house.  But  Becky 
had  no  hesitation  in  usurping  the  rights  of  her  mother  and  Judy. 

Mrs.  Saunders  would  have  interfered,  but  that  her  old  fear  of 
Becky  held  her  in  thrall,  and  Billy  would  have  interfered,  but  Billy 
was  prone  to  let  matters  take  their  course  until  an  emergency  arose, 
and  besides,  he  did  not  realize  that  the  three  healthy,  rollicking 
youngsters,  who  Judy  so  evidently  enjoyed  and  who  so  worshiped  her, 
were  a  strain  on  her  too  slender  store  of  strength.  Nor  did  Bud 
realize  that  his  little  wife  was  very  slowly,  but  always  bravely  and 
smilingly,  slipping  away  from  all  those  she  so  dearly  loved.  But 
Judy  knew.  Becky  had  made  no  mention  to  Billy  of  her  intended 
departure,  but  as  September  began  to  wane  Billy  decided  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  apprise  Becky  of  the  fact  that  when  she  sailed  for 
Africa,  little  Enos,  little  Benjamin  and  little  Harold  would  be  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  to  the  boat  by  himself.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
however,  he  waited  for  the  opportune  moment,  and  the  last  week  of 
September  found  him  still  unperturbed.  Then  he  received  a  shock. 

Billy  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  couch  in  the  living  room,  where  he 
had  thrown  himself  after  supper;  Mrs.  Saunders  had  gone  to  visit  a 
sick  neighbor;  Bud  was  at  the  factory  doing  overtime  work;  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  bed,  and  Becky  and  Judy  were  sitting  in  the  porch 
swing,  just  outside  of  the  living-room  window. 
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Billy  woke,  and  realized  gradually  that  someone  outside  was 
sobbing,  very  softly  and  very  hopelessly.  It  was  Judy’s  voice,  and  he 
listened  alarmed,  as  he  realized  that  she  was  arguing  with  Becky. 

“But,  Becky,  what  shall  I  do?”  pleaded  the  voice,  brokenly. 
“Couldn’t  someone  else  come  in  for  just  a  little  while  to  look  after 
the  children  so  mother  coidd  stay  with  me  ?  Not  just  a  week,  Becky  ? 

Not  just  one  little  week?” 

“Judy!”  remonstrated  Becky  sharply,  “don’t  be  so  absurd. 

One  woidd  think  no  one  had  ever  expected  a  child  but  you.  I  should 
hardly  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  it  pointed  out  to 
you  that  my  mother’s  first  duty  is  to  her  own  daughter.” 

“Becky,”  said  Judy  in  a  frightened,  diffident  little  voice,  “did 
you  ever  feel  sure,  before  one  of  your  little  children  came,  that  you 
would  die?” 

“Certainly  not!”  answered  Becky,  with  cold  scorn.  “That  is 
nothing  but  a  morbid  condition.  You  give  way  to  your  nerves  entirely 
too  much,  Judy.  I  hope  you  won’t  repeat  any  such  nonsense  to  my 
mother,  to  upset  her.” 

“1  never  have,”  said  Judy,  piteously. 

Billy  yawned  loudly  and  a  moment  later  appeared  on  the  porch. 
“Hello,  girls!”  he  said,  genially.  “What  you  plottin’  out  here  in 
the  dark  ?  ’  ’ 

“We  were  discussing  the  future,”  said  Becky,  briskly. 

“It’s  been  my  experience,”  said  Billy  dryly,  “that  the  future 
is  pretty  likely  to  work  out  all  right  if  we  look  after  the  present.” 

His  tone  grew  brighter  as  he  leaned  toward  Judy:  “You  come  on, 
little  girl,  or  the  buggerman’ll  get  you.  It’s  nine  o'clock,  and  time 
you  was  home  and  in  bed.” 

Judy  smiled  wanly,  comforted,  as  she  always  was,  by  Billy’s 
nearness. 

“One  would  think,”  said  Becky  acridly,  “that  Judy  had  a  , 
mortgage  on  this  family,  the  way  they  look  after  her.” 

“She’s  got  a  mortgage  on  this  member  of  it,  all  right,”  replied 
Billy,  placing  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  tilting  the  thin  little  face 
up  to  the  moonlight,  “and  if  some  of  the  balance  of  the  family  don't 
look  after  her  a  little  better,  they’ll  have  me  to  reckon  with.” 

Becky  laughed  unpleasantly.  “That  doesn’t  speak  very  well 
for  Bud,”  she  said  contemptuously. 

“Bud  beats  you,  don’t  he,  Judy?”  laughed  Billy,  turning  the 
matter  into  a  joke,  and  with  that  he  lifted  Judy  bodily  and  carried 
her  down  the  steps  and  out  to  the  walk. 

“Oh,  daddy!”  breathed  Judy,  “I  feel  so  safe  with  you.” 

“You  are  safe  with  me,  mv  girl,  and  I’m  mighty  proud  that  you 
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think  enough  of  me  to  call  me  daddy.”  He  turned  to  her  suddenly 
and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  They  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
porch,  and  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  elm.  “  Judy,”  he  said  firmly, 
“don’t  you  go  to  botherin’  your  little  head  about  anything  Becky  says 
to  you.  When  I  want  Becky  to  run  my  house  and  my  wife  I’ll  pay 
her  a  salary  for  doin’  it.  Your  mother’d  be  a  heap  worse  broke  up 
than  you  would  if  she  couldn’t  be  with  you  when  you  need  her,  an’ 
there  ain’t  never  a  minute  she  ain’t  goin’  to  be  there,  if  I  have  to  carry 
her  over  an’  set  against  the  door  to  keep  her  inside.” 

Judy  laughed,  one  of  her  old-time,  trilly  little  laughs  that  Billy 
hadn’t  heard  for  weeks.  She  waved  him  a  gay  good-night  from  the 
doorway  and  Billy  kept  a  smile  on  his  face,  even  in  the  partial  darkness, 
until  she  went  inside.  Then  he  walked  rapidly  toward  Dr.  Yates’s 
house.  That  one  look  into  Judy’s  face  had  shocked  him  inexpressibly. 
Never  before  had  it  occurred  to  Billy  that  she  might  leave  them,  and 
his  heart  ached  as  though  for  an  own  child. 

Dr.  Yates  rose  with  a  weary  sigh  to  answer  his  doorbell,  but  the 
sigh  changed  to  a  smile  as  he  recognized  his  visitor. 

“I’ve  come  to  see  you  about  Judy,  Doc;  I  think  I  should  have 
come  sooner.” 

The  doctor  made  a  gesture  of  interest,  and  Billy  made  a  clean 
breast  of  Becky’s  plans  and  his  counter-plans,  repeating  also  the  con¬ 
versation  he  had  overheard.  The  doctor  sat  for  some  time  after 
Billy  had  finished,  deep  in  thought;  finally  he  said: 

“I’mfhopeful  that  Judy’s  trouble  is  only  overwrought  nerves,  but 
she  always  seemed  such  a  splendidly  poised  girl  that  this  seems  unlikely. 
You  have  Mrs.  Saunders  go  over  there  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
I’ll  drop  in.  It’s  a  bad  time  for  a  self-appointed  representative  of 
Providence  to  take  charge  of  your  household.” 

Billy  smiled  in  reply.  “She  hasn’t  taken  charge  vet,”  he  retorted. 

•  There’s  one  thing,  though,  Doc,  that  I  must  say  in  justice  to  Becky. 
She’s  honest  in  thinkin’  she’s  doing  the  right;  she  thinks  the  Lord 
called  her  to  teach  the  heathen,  an’  she’ll  teach  ’em  if  she  has  to  lariat 
’em  to  make  ’em  listen  to  her.” 

‘‘Pity  she  couldn’t  have  seen  her  duty  to  her  mother  as  clear  as 
that  a  few  years  ago,”  commented  the  doctor,  dryly,  as  Billy  rose  to  go. 

“You  understand,  Doc,  that  there’s  to  be  no  question  of  cost. 
If  you  want  to  consult  with  any  of  the  big  city  guns,  get  ’em  down 
here.” 

“If  I  find  that  Judy  is  suffering  from  more  than  an  attack  of  nerves, 
I  will  probably  want  her  to  go  to  a  city  hospital,”  replied  the  doctor, 
gravely.  “I  wish  you  would  come  around  tomorrow  evening  and 
we’ll  talk  it  over.” 
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“I’m  afraid  you  couldn’t  get  her  to  go,”  said  Billy. 

“Not  if  she  thought  it  was  your  wife  needed  to  go,  and  the  only 
way  we  could  get  her  there  would  he  for  her  to  go  too  ?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“Well,  by  Jove!”  responded  Billy,  admiringly. 

The  next  evening,  after  a  long  conference  with  Doctor  Yates, 
Billy  went  home  and  had  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Saunders,  who  lent  herself 
to  the  plan  willingly,  but  with  a  guilty  conscience  on  Becky’s  account. 
“IIow  will  Becky  take  it?”  she  said  fearfully. 

“I’ll  manage  Becky,”  Billy  replied;  “all  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  be 
took  with  your  old  side  ache  when  you’re  at  Judy’s  tomorrow,  an’ 
crawl  into  bed  till  I  get  Doc  Yates  there.  He’ll  tell  Judy  you’d  ought 
to  have  treatment  at  the  hospital,  an’  that  you  won’t  go  a  step  without 
her.  Ilis  classmate  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  hospitals  in 
the  city,  an’  Doc  had  a  telegram  from  him  tonight  in  answer  to  one 
he  sent  today.  He  says  Judy’d  be  better  off  there  than  any  place  on 
earth,  an’  you  could  spend  your  whole  time  with  her.  He’s  goin’  on 
the  train  ahead  of  us  an’  will  have  everything  arranged  when  we  get 
there.” 

The  next  day,  Becky  was  amazed  and  indignant  when  her  mother 
did  not  return  from  Judy’s  in  time  to  get  supper,  but  her  indignation 
was  changed  to  anxiety  when  Billy  come  over  about  nine  o’clock  with 
the  news  that  Doctor  Yates  had  forbidden  Mrs.  Saunders  to  get  out 
of  bed  until  he  gave  her  permission.  This  was  the  literal  truth,  and 
when  Becky  hurried  over  in  the  morning,  she  found  Judy  tenderly 
brushing  her  mother’s  hair.  “She’s  got  fever,”  declared  Becky, 
noting  Delia’s  flushed  face,  “I  think  I’d  better  not  stay,  for  if  it  is 
contagious  it  might  interfere  with  my  getting  away.”  Judy’s  jaw 
dropped  with  amazement,  then  set  with  firm  decision. 

At  noon  Billy  went  into  the  house  and  called  Becky.  A  rather 
sulky  Becky  appeared. 

“You  will  have  to  go  to  Bud’s  for  dinner,”  she  said,  crossly;  I 
can’t  get  ready  to  go  away  and  cook  at  the  same  time.” 

“I  didn't  come  for  dinner,”  said  Billy,  gravely;  “I've  come  to  have 
a  talk  with  you,  Becky.” 

“If  you’ve  come  to  try  to  dissuade  me  from  going  away,”  flared 
Becky,  “you  can  save  your  breath  and  my  time.  I’ve  known  right 
from  the  start  that  you  were  against  my  going  back,  but  I  don’t  expect 
appreciation  of  my  motives  from  men  of  your  type.  If  you  object 
to  the  children,  my  mother  can  take  them  and  live  in  her  own  house 
and  Bud  and  Judy  can  live  with  you.  You  seem  perfectly  daft  about 
that  girl,  all  of  you.” 

Billy  gazed  at  her  so  steadily  that  she  dropped  her  eves.  “I  wish 
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you’d  let  me  talk  a  minute,”  he  said,  quietly.  “I  haven’t  got  much  to 
say  or  long  to  say  it  in;  your  mother  and  Judy  leave  for  the  city  at 
three  o’clock,  to  go  into  the  hospital.  Sit  down !  It  ain’t  your  mother, 
though  at  first  I  was  goin’  to  let  you  think  so.  That’s  what  Judy 
believes — that  they  are  goin’  so  your  mother  can  have  treatment  for 
her  side,  an’  that  your  mother  won’t  go  without  her.  It’s  Judy, 
Doc  Yates  says  it’s  her  only  chance;  she’s  got  a  bad  heart,  an’  he  says 
she  must  have  the  care  of  experts  or  she’ll  never  come  through  her 
trial.  They’ll  stay  at  the  hospital  a  month  or  six  weeks — maybe 
longer.” 

All  Becky’s  anxiety  was  gone.  “Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  cried, 
angrily,  “that  my  mother  is  going  off  with  that  chit  just  when  her 
own  grandchildren  need  her  ?  Why,  I’m  going  to  sail  in  three  weeks.  ’  ’ 

“We’ll  be  sorry  to  have  you  go,  Becky.  But  if  you  think  your 
duty  lies  away  off  in  Africa,  I’ll  see  that  you  get  off  all  right,  an’  I’ll 
take  you  to  New  York  myself.” 

“But  who  will  keep  the  children?”  demanded  Becky,  only  half 
mollified. 

“Their  own  mother!”  replied  Billy,  firmly.  “When  God  gives 
children  to  a  woman,  he  trusts  her  with  a  responsibility  she  can’t 
shift  onto  anybody  else,  an’  in  this  case,  I’m  right  here  to  see  that 
it  ain’t  goin’  to  be  shifted.  Judy  needs  your  mother  right  now,  an’ 
she’s  goin’  to  have  her.  Your  children  need  you,  an’  they’re  goin’ 
to  have  you,  whether  it’s  here  or  in  Africa.” 

Becky  flung  her  arms  wide  in  defiance.  “I’ll  show  you,”  she  said 
through  set  teeth.  “I’ll  go  over  there  and  tell  that  minx  what  I  think 
of  her.  Bad  heart,  indeed!  It’s  nothing  but  a  ruse  to  thwart  me  in 
carrying  out  my  plans.  Stand  out  of  my  way!” 

Billy,  however,  showed  no  intention  of  getting  out  of  the  way. 
Instead,  he  stood  with  folded  arms  gazing  at  Becky  through  narrowed 
eyelids,  his  face  slowly  growing  a  dull  red  with  repressed  anger, 
until  Becky,  frightened  at  his  attitude,  flung  herself  into  her  room 
and  slammed  the  door. 

Billy  gathered  together  awkwardly  the  few  things  his  wife  had 
failed  to  send  surreptitiously  the  night  their  plan  was  made,  and  then 
he  went  hesitatingly  to  Becky’s  door.  He  stood  there  for  a  moment 
before  he  was  able  to  cast  off  his  feeling  of  anger,  but  there  was  nothing 
save  kindness  in  his  voice  when  he  called:  “Becky,  won’t  you  come 
over  with  me  an’  tell  your  mother  good-bye  an’  wish  little  Judy  good 
luck  ?” 

There  was  no  answer;  Becky  was  sitting  at  a  table,  writing  furi¬ 
ously.  She  had  noted  on  a  letter  Billy  had  held  in  his  hand — a  letter 
he  had  intended  to  show  her — the  name  of  the  hospital  to  which  he 
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referred,  and  her  letter,  when  written,  was  sealed  and  addressed  to 
Judy  in  its  care,  though  she  did  not  mail  it  that  day. 

Billy  returned  from  the  city  a  couple  of  days  later,  much  encouraged. 
The  doctor  had  assured  him  that  complete  rest  and  freedom  from 
worry  would  do  wonders  for  Judy,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
slightest  shock  might  prove  fatal. 

Becky  listened  in  silence  as  Billy  told  her  all  the  details  of  his  stay, 
and  watched  him  go  down  the  street  in  search  of  Bud  with  a 
look  of  grim  satisfaction  on  her  face.  She  did  not  credit  one  word 
of  his  report  as  to  Judy’s  condition;  that,  to  her  mind,  was  just  a  part 
of  the  scheme  to  keep  her  quiet.  She  had  mailed  the  night  before  the 
letter  she  had  written  the  day  they  left,  and  she  knew  that  Judy  would 
have  received  it  within  a  few  hours  after  Billy’s  departure;  then  they 
would  all  know  that  they  had  not  succeeded  in  deceiving  her. 

Nemesis  sometimes  assumes  strange  shapes,  and  Becky’s  Nemesis 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  yellow  envelope  that  a  breathless  messenger 
brought  to  Billy  while  they  were  eating  supper  that  evening. 

“Two  messages  in  tliar,  Mr.  Saunders.  Op’rator  said  I  better 
hurry,  ’cause  it  was  bad  news.”  Billy  tore  the  envelope  across. 
Silently  he  read  one  and  handed  it  to  Becky,  then  opened  the  second. 
“O,  my  God!”  he  groaned,  and  turned,  gazing  out  of  the  window 
with  unseeing  eyes.  Becky  having  read  the  first  snatched  the  second 
and  read  that  as  well,  her  eyes  dilated  with  sickening  horror  of  herself. 
The  first  message,  signed  “Mills,”  read:  “Learn  contents  of  letter 
and  sender,  mailed  yesterday  from  Daines’  Mill.  Only  envelope  can 
be  found,  but  contents  probably  responsible  for  shock  to  Mrs.  Scruggs. 
Condition  critical;  send  her  husband  at  once.”  The  second  one  was 
signed  by  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  evidently  sent  later.  It  read:  “Judy’s 
little  girl  was  born  at  five  o’clock.  Judy  is  dying.” 

Billy  turned  just  in  time  to  jump  forward  and  catch  Becky  as  she 
fell.  Her  unconsciousness  was  only  momentary,  however,  and  when 
he  would  have  lifted  her  in  her  arms  she  shrank  from  him.  “Don’t 
touch  me,”  she  said,  harshly;  “I  killed  her.” 

She  silenced  Billy  with  a  gesture  and  rose,  steadying  herself  by 
the  back  of  a  chair.  Her  voice  lost  its  harsh  note  and  sank  to  a  dead, 
metallic  sound:  “I  killed  her,”  she  reiterated:  “I  told  her  I  knew  all 
about  the  plot  with  Dr.  Yates,  and  if  she  had  any  womanliness  at  all 
about  her  she  would  insist  upon  coming  home,  and  that  if  she  didn’t 
she  must  take  the  consequences.” 

“But,”  said  Billy,  bewildered,  “that  would  hardly  account  for  all 
this  trouble.”  His  voice  lightened:  “It’s  likely  the  letter  had  nothin’ 
to  do  with  it.  I  wouldn’t  take  it  to  heart  so,  Becky.”  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  suffering  in  her  face  had  touched  Billy. 
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“That  isn’t  all,”  Becky  continued,  monotonously;  “I  told  her  the 
consequences  might  very  likely  be  such  a  curse  as  God  sent  to  a  woman 
in  Africa,  and  I  enclosed  a  hideous  picture.” 

“And  you  dare  to  call  on  His  name  after  that?”  The  words 
seemed  to  be  wrung  from  Billy,  but  Becky  did  not  hear  them;  Bud 
came  running  up  on  the  porch  and  into  the  house.  “Billy,  here  ?” 
he  cried,  eagerly,  and  then  stood  rigid,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Billy  started  toward  him,  but  instinct  made  him  turn  to  his  sister,  even 
though  there  had  been  little  sympathy  between  them. 

“Is  it — Judy  ?”  he  whispered. 

Becky  nodded.  “I  killed  her,”  she  said,  dully;  “tell  him  how  I 
killed  her,  Mr.  Saunders.” 

For  answer,  Billy  put  his  arm  around  her  and  led  her  gently  to 
her  room.  “ Go  in  there  and  pray,  Becky;  if  you  never  prayed  before, 
pray  now,  for  Judy  and  Bud  and  yourself.” 

“Becky  is  overwrought,”  Billy  explained  to  the  bewildered  Bud. 
“She  wasn’t  very  kind  to  Judy,  and  she  feels  responsible  for  this.” 

Bud  was  sobbing  bitterly,  but  he  managed  to  gasp:  “I  don’t  want 
her  to  feel  that  way;  tell  her  I  don’t.  She  ain’t  to  blame,  but  I — 
can’t — stand — it,  Billy,  I  can’t  stand  it.” 

Billy  left  him  sitting  by  the  table,  his  face  buried  in  his  arms,  and 
went  in  to  Becky.  She  sat  beside  the  window,  the  embodiment  of 
grief. 

“Becky,”  Billy  said,  kindly,  “Bud  hasn’t  eaten  a  bite,  and  he  will 
be  sick  if  he  don’t.  I’ll  go  up  with  him  on  the  midnight  train,  but 
until  then  we  must  forget  our  troubles  to  help  him.  Come  out  and 
get  him  some  supper.” 

“I  can’t;  it  would  kill  me  if  he  spoke  gently  to  me.” 

“You  must,”  said  Billy,  firmly,  “and  we  never  die  when  we  want 
to.  I’m  afraid,  Becky,  that  your  greatest  punishment,  if  we  lose 
Judy,  will  be  that  you  must  never,  never,  let  your  mother  or  Bud  know 
about  that  letter.  Judy  evidently  tore  it  up.” 

Becky  rose  and  went  out,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  thrust  all  thought  of  self  aside  and  ministered  to  Bud,  listening 
to  his  ravings  about  Judy,  with  a  knife  in  her  heart,  but  joining  so 
earnestly  in  his  hope  for  her  recovery  that  Bud  felt  comforted.  “I’ll 
wire  you  tomorrow,”  Billy  said  at  parting. 

When  the  message  came,  Becky’s  fingers  trembled  so  she  could 
scarcely  open  it.  “The  child  is  well  and  beautiful ;  Judy  unconscious.” 

“The  child  well  and  beautiful,”  Becky  whispered  again  and 
again.  Not  once  had  it  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  the  child  was 
living,  and  she  knew  Billy  had  worded  his  telegram  so  she  would 
understand  that  her  evil  deed  had  not  harmed  the  child. 
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| Meanwhile  Judy,  in  the  little  hospital  bed,  was  clinging  to  life 
by  such  a  slender  thread  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  breath  might 
snap  it,  but  one  morning  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  Bud  with 
recognition  in  their  depths,  and  from  that  time  life  came  with  a  rush. 
Becky,  in  her  thankfulness,  wrote  letters  that  brought  tears  of  joy 
to  her  mother’s  eyes  and  that  made  Billy  bless  her  under  his  breath. 
And  he,  in  turn,  sent  her  after  a  few  days  a  letter  that  made  life  once 
more  seem  endurable. 

“Judy  says  to  tell  you,”  he  wrote,  “that  she  loves  you  dearly, 
and  that  if  there  is  anything  to  forgive,  she  forgives  you  freely.  I 
have  told  her  how  you  feel,  and  she  says  tell  you  never  to  think  of  it 
again  if  you  can  help  it,  and  above  all,  never  speak  of  it  to  anyone, 
herself  included.  She  has  named  the  baby  Delia  Rebecca.” 

Becky’s  mother  wrote  brief,  ill-spelled  little  notes,  and  hope  grew 
apace. 

Then  came  a  time  when  Becky’s  daily  letter  failed  to  come;  another 
day  passed  without  a  word  from  her;  then  Billy  got  a  letter  from 
Doctor  Yates,  which  read: 

“Becky  has  just  buried  her  youngest  child.  He  was  taken  with 
membranous  croup  night  before  last  and  she  sent  Enos  for  me  at  once. 
He  died  at  six  o’clock  yesterday  morning,  and  although  I  begged 
her  to  let  me  send  for  you  or  her  mother,  she  absolutely  refused  on 
the  plea  that  Judy  and  her  child  needed  Mrs.  Saunders  and  that  she 
would  not  have  either  of  them  worried.  She  has  consented  for  me 
to  send  you  this  line,  but  says  she  will  write  later  in  the  day  as  usual 
and  she  does  not  want  you  under  any  circumstances  to  let  them  know 
until  they  are  ready  to  come  home.  1  think,  Billy,  that  we  misjudged 
her;  she  is  the  bravest  woman  I  have  ever  known.” 

Billy  consulted  Dr.  Mills,  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Judy  and 
her  three-weeks-old  baby  needing  anyone  but  the  nurse  and  Bud, 
so  he  went  straight  to  her  mother,  and  that  evening  as  Becky  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  evening  meal  she  saw  them  coming  up  the  path  to  the  door. 
In  a  moment  she  was  in  her  mother’s  arms,  clinging  to  her  as  she  had 
never  clung  since  babyhood.  Mrs.  Saunders,  a  great  light  of  mother 
love  in  her  face,  and  the  happiness  that  response  to  it  brings  shining 
from  her  eyes,  looked  wonderingly  at  Billy.  She  thought  the  presence 
of  death  had  wrought  a  miracle,  but  Billy  knew  that  Becky’s  vision 
had  been  adjusted. 
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ONE  or  two  houses  already  illustrated  in  this  series 
of  articles,  notably  in  “The  Homestead”  at  Chester¬ 
field  and  in  “Hilltop”  at  Caterham,  one  of  the  living 
rooms  is  large  enough  to  fulfil  any  purpose  to  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  put,  and  there  are  separate  rooms  for 
special  uses.  But  in  other  houses  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  contrive  so  that  some  of  the  space  may  be  used 
for  special  occasions  as  well  as  for  more  general  purposes.  This 
arrangement  is  necessary  when  designing  houses  which,  while  they 
fulfil  the  requirements  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  lives  of  their  occu¬ 
pants,  are  strictly  limited  as  to  size  and  cost. 

“Glaed  Hame”  was  designed  for  a  man  who  from  time  to  time 
would  have  large  social  gatherings  in  his  house,  but  who  did  not  wish 
to  build  one  room  large  enough  for  this  purpose.  Hence  the  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  dining  room,  living  room  and  hall  can  be  thrown  into 
one  large  room  at  need.  The  rooms  are  separated  one  from  another 
by  sliding  doors.  In  one  case  these  doors  have  wing  walls  to  receive 
them;  in  the  other,  one  door  slides  behind  the  seat  and  bookcases 
which  are  in  the  ingle  and  the  second  behind  the  piano.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  convenient  in  that  it  leaves  no  “temporary”  or  unfinished 
look  when  the  three  rooms  are  connected,  but 
is  spacious  and  comfortable  and  lends  itself 
admirably  to  the  entertainment  of  numbers  of 
people. 

Perhaps  the  chief  gain  from  thi. 
ment  is  to  the  members  of  the  family.  For  them, 
there  is  the  healthiness  and  freedom  of  living  in 
a  large  room  should  they  care  to  do  so  and 
weather  be  suitable;  and  yet  if 
separate  rooms  for 
specific  purposes  are 
wanted,  that  can  be 
easily  managed.  For 
instance,  the  dining 
room  may  be  just 
closed  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  rooms 
while  meals  are  be¬ 
ing  laid,  taken  and 
cleared  away,  so 
that  the  smell  of 
food  may  not  pene- 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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trate  beyond  it.  The  service  from  the  butler’s  pantry  and  kitchen  to 
the  dining  room  may  be  accomplished  without  passing  through  the 
hall,  in  order  to  secure  more  completely  isolation  of  the  kitchen  prem¬ 
ises  and  privacy  of  the  hall  and  living  room. 

And  when  does  the  weather  in  England  make  a  large  room  un¬ 
desirable  ?  Possibly  when  it  is  of  the  very  coldest,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  heating  apparatus  to  supplement  the  heat  from  open  fires, 
a  large  room  (especially  when  it  lias  in  it  a  staircase  leadiug  to  rooms 
above)  may  be  difficult  to  keep  sufficiently  warm.  At  these  times  it 
may  be  pleasant  to  shut  off  the  hall  and  staircase. 

The  large  room  at  “Glaed  Hame”  has  two  fireplaces,  as  have 
also  the  halls  at  “The  Homestead”  and  at  “Hilltop.”  This  I  believe 
is  unusual  in  America,  but  at  “Glaed  Hame”  the  heating  apparatus 
is  only  to  supplement,  not  at  all  to  take  the  place  of  open  fires. 

The  site  of  “Glaed  Ilame”  was  perhaps  a  specially  easy  one  to 
design  a  house  for.  When  placed  to  face  due  south  it  would  com¬ 
mand  the  best  view  and  also  a  peep  into  the  glade  from  which  it 
partly  takes  its  name;  while  the  approach  could  be  from  the  north, 
leaving  all  the  pleasanter  sides  to  be  occupied  by  the  windows  of  the 
principal  rooms.  Perhaps  the  chief  difficulties  arose  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having:  a  veranda  on  the  south  side,  where  it  was  most  desirable 
not  to  lose  either  sunshine  or  light  from  the 
rooms.  Americans  will  scarcely  appreciate  this 
difficulty  which  so  constantly  recurs  for  English 
architects.  A  south  veranda  is  so  generally 
wished  for  in  country  houses,  yet  the  English 
architect  cannot  entertain  having  any  windows 
of  importance  under  the  roofs  of  his  verandas, 
except  they  are  the  windows  of  rooms  intended 
to  be  used  exclusively  as  cool  rooms  in  hot 
weather.  He  can¬ 
not  have  the  win¬ 
dows  of  general  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  under  the 
roof  of  a  veranda, 
because  this  would 
impart  to  sue  h 
rooms  too  dismal 
and  depressing  a 
character,  so  he 
must  contrive  to  ar¬ 
range  his  south  ver¬ 
andas  between  win- 
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dows,  in  spaces  where  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  either 
blank  walls  or  windows  of  en¬ 
tirely  secondary  importance.  At 
“Glaed  Hame”  such  spaces 
scarcely  existed,  so  very 
careful  consideration  of  the 
balance  of  advantages  be¬ 
tween  the  pleasantness  of 
rooms  and  of  the  verandas 
was  necessary. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantages  this  house 
possesses  is  that  of  having 
no  drain  of  any  description 
below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  held  that 
drainage  only  becomes  dan¬ 
gerous  when  light  and  air  are  ex¬ 
cluded  therefrom.  The  drainage 
in  this  instance  is  carried  from 
the  sinks,  lavatories  and  baths  in 
open  iron  channels  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  house, 
thence  in  similar  but  perforated  channels,  it  is  distributed  in  various 
directions  over  the  surface  of  the  kitchen  garden.  Through  the 
perforations  it  percolates  into  the  surface  soil,  this  being  facilitated 
by  broken  stones  laid  in  shallow  trenches  under  the  channels.  The 
result  is  that  the  drainage  never  gets  beyond  the  reach  of  the  benign 
influence  of  light  and  air.  The  position  of  the  channels  can  be 
changed  occasionally  if  the  surface  soil  in  their  neighborhood  be- 
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comes  too  saturated,  but  this  is 
only  necessary  because  the  soil  of 
the  locality  is  rather  unusually  heavy. 

Earth  closets  are  used.  I 
fear  such  an  arrangement 
for  the  disposal  of  drain¬ 
age  is  not  possible  where 
houses  are  close  together, 
and  that  town  dwellers 
must  continue  to  add  the 
risks  they  run  from  less 
sanitary  systems  to  the 
many  other  risks  to  which 
they  are  exposed  and  from 
which  the  country  dweller 
is  immune.  Still,  it  does 
seem  foolish  that  many 
from  choice  would  subject  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  underground 
drains  who  might  be  free  therefrom. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  outside  walls  at  “Glaed  Hame”  is 
an  open  channel  of  glazed  earthenware  which  receives  the  rainwater, 
running  into  it  from  the  roof  by  the  customary  downspouts.  From 
this  another  channel  similarly  formed  carries  the  water  to  a  small 
pond  in  the  garden;  so  even  the  rainwater  is  not  allowed  any  chance 
of  becoming  a  menace  to  health  in  underground  drains,  but  is  always 
open  to  observation  and  running  in  open  channels  which  can  be 
brushed  out  and  cleaned  with  perfect  ease  as  often  as  necessary. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the 
plans  of  “The  Coppice’ 
that  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  site  and  by 
the  client  were  similar  to 
those  at  “Glaed  Hame. 

Both  houses,  facing  south, 
looked  out  over  a  beautiful 
pastoral  landscape.  The 
chief  difference  between  the 
design  is  that  the  approach  to  “The 
Coppice”  must  be  from  the  east, 
whereas,  as  I  have  said,  that  to 
“Glaed  Hame”  is  from  the  north. 

At  “The  Coppice”  exceptional  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  kitchen  premises  was  par- 
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GLAED  HAME,  LETCHWORTH,  ENGLAND: 
SHOWING  SOUTH  AND  EAST  ELEVATIONS. 


LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  FIREPLACE  AND 
STAIRWAY. 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


“THE  COPPICE,”  LETCHVVORTH,  ENGLAND  : 
SHOWING  SOUTH  AND  WEST  ELEVATIONS. 


SOUTH  AND  EAST  ELEVATIONS  OF  THE 
SAME  DWELLING. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  HALL  AND  STAIR¬ 
WAY  IN  “THE  COPPICE,”  LETCHWORTH. 


"the  coppice":  view  from  living  room 

OUT  INTO  THE  DINING  ROOM  AND  HALL. 

CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING 
FIREPLACE. 


“LITTLE  MOLEWOOD,”  HERTFORD,  ENGLAND: 
VIEW  OF  SOUTHWEST  ELEVATION. 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin ,  Architects. 


LOOKING  FROM  HALL  INTO  LIVING  ROOM. 


SHOWING  CHARMING  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
HALL  AT  LITTLE  MOLEWOOD. 

LOOKING  FROM  LIVING  ROOM  INTO  HALL. 
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ticularly  wished,  and  a  greater  distance  than  is  usual  in  a  house  of  this 
size  between  the  principal  living  rooms  and  the  kitchen.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  client  to  be  quite  out  of  range  of  the  kitchen  sounds  and 
smells,  and  also  that  the  servants  should  live  more  independent  lives 
than  they  could  if  in  closer  proximity. 

The  most  definite  determining  factor  in  the  plan  for  “The  Cop¬ 
pice”  was  a  charming  little  wood  which  occupies  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  plot  of  ground.  The  right  thing  obviously  was  that  the 
house  should  surround  this  on  two  sides,  that  the  owner  might  enjoy 
glimpses  into  the  cool  recesses  of  this  wood  from  the  windows  they 
would  constantly  pass  or  sit  near.  The  difficulty  was  to  secure  to 
the  full  the  charm  this  wood  could  give  to  the  whole  of  the  house, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  out  the  principal  windows  on  the  south 
and  view  side.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  generally  accepted  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  rooms  in  a  house  of  this  size  would  have  given  all  we 
sought.  To  adopt  such  would  have  resulted  not  only  in  losing  the 
charms  of  the  wood,  but  relegating  the  wood,  as  it  were,  to  the  back 
regions  of  the  house,  and  the  ground  between  the  wood  and  the  house 
would  necessarily  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  a  backyard.  We 
tried  to  gain  these  peeps  into  the  wood  as  well  as  the  outlook  to  the 
south  for  the  principal  rooms,  but  found  this  to  be  impossible  except 
by  means  of  a  plan  too  straggling  to  be  compatible  with  economy  in 
building,  with  consideration  of  the  labor  involved  in  the  working  of 
the  house,  and  with  the  dimensions  of  the  plot  of  ground.  So  we  were 
obliged  to  rest  contented  with  windows  in  the  hall  and  study  looking 
into  the  wood;  we  placed  one  of  these  windows  in  the  hall  where  it 
created  vistas  from  the  principal  rooms  terminating  in  the  wood,  and 
so  planned  the  kitchen  wing  that  the  land  between  the  wood  and  the 
house  did  not  partake  of  the  character  of  a  backyard  but  became  a 
little  secluded  garden  enclosed  by  the  house  on  two  sides  and  the  wood 
on  a  third. 

So  it  is  with  an  architect’s  work  generally.  It  resolves  itself  into 
balancing  advantages,  and  his  critics  generally  discover  advantages 
he  has  failed  to  secure  and  disregard  those  alternative  ones  he  has 
thought  greater  and  therefore  preferred  to  gain. 

To  return  to  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  plans  of  “Glaed 
Hame”  and  “The  Coppice,”  Both  these  houses  have  a  room  set 
aside  for  taking  meals  in,  but  often  a  more  charming  effect  can  be 
obtained  if  the  dining  room  is  so  reduced  in  dimensions  that  it  becomes 
a  mere  dining  recess,  opening  off  the  living  rooms.  In  many  houses 
this  may  be  done  with  the  advantages  of  economy  and  added  charm, 
the  disadvantages  being  that  the  dining  recess  is  not  well  adapted  to 
other  purposes  than  that  of  taking  meals,  and  again  there  is  the  in- 
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convenience  to  those  who  serve,  and  cannot  pass  all  round  the  table. 
Such  recesses  should  have  seats  fixed  against  the  walls,  and  comfortably 
contrived  for  those  who  sit  at  the  table.  It  should  be  possible  to  lay 
and  clear  the  table  in  such  a  recess,  and  serve  without  entering  any 
other  part  of  the  living  room,  just  as  in  the  dining  room  at  “Glaed 
Hame.” 

In  the  designs  for  “Little  Molewood”  at  Hertford,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  are  divided  by  large  double  doors  in  such  a  way  that  at 
will  the  two  become  one;  this  is  fairly  clearly  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  At  “Glaed  Hame”  and  “The  Coppice”  the  dining  room 
is  placed  where  east  windows  are  possible;  this  brings  the  morning  sun 
with  its  cheering  effects  into  the  room  where  breakfast  is  taken.  At 
“Little  Molewood”  there  is  no  dining  room,  but  an  east  window  is 
assigned  to  the  living  room. 

I'he  site  for  “Little  Molewood”  is  a  long  narrow  strip  taken  off 
the  edge  of  a  wood,  with  a  rapid  fall  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
approach  is  from  the  northern  end,  so  the  conditions  were  not  unlike 
those  under  which  the  other  two  houses  here  illustrated  were  built. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  veranda  with  a  balcony  over  it  con¬ 
trived  on  the  southern  and  view  side  and  under  the  main  roof,  yet  not 
shading  important  windows.  The  balcony  is  used  for  outdoor  sleep¬ 
ing.  None  but  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  understand  the 
pleasure  of  sleeping  in  so  airy  and  yet  protected  a  spot  and  the  resting 
effects  of  sleep  so  enjoyed.  I  must  not  here  enter  upon  these  im¬ 
portant  considerations,  but  the  airiest  of  rooms  cannot  give  them. 
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BLITHE  spirit  of  the  morning  mead  and  skies! 

Caught  in  a  web  of  song  the  diamond  dews 
Bedeck  thy  melody;  the  rose  imbues 
Thy  rapture  with  the  color  of  its  dyes; 

The  shade  of  earth  and  shine  of  paradise 
Commingled,  dances  in  thy  lightest  mood; 

The  loveliness  of  cloud  and  stream  and  wood 
Forever  mirrored  in  thy  music  lies! 

So  sweet  thy  song  the  echoes  in  the  dell 
Telling  its  silvery  charms  are  never  mute. 

So  eager  is  thy  singing,  so  elate, 

Ah,  surely  like  the  burning  Israfel 

The  heart  of  thee  is  all  a  living  lute  .... 

Oh,  hark,  thou  lift ’st  earth  to  heaven’s  gate! 

— Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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A.  DYER 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  nobleman  who  had  three 
sons,  and  when  he  felt  the  burden  of  years  resting 
heavy  upon  him,  he  called  them  to  him  and  said: 
“My  sons,  the  time  has  come  when  you  must  go  forth 
to  seek  your  fortunes  in  the  world,  for  I  must  soon  leave 
it.  I  have  but  a  small  estate  to  divide  among  three, 
but  there  is  enough  so  that  each  of  you  may  start  out 
with  a  coat  on  his  back  and  silver  in  his  purse.  Each  of  you  may 
choose  his  own  course,  but  it  will  remain  for  you  to  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  the  honorable  name  that  is  handed  down  to  you.  I  have 
endeavored  to  teach  you  wisdom,  virtue  and  prudence,  but  it  will 
remain  for  you  to  decide  how  you  will  follow  my  teachings.  For  a 
young  man’s  life  is  in  his  own  keeping  after  he  comes  of  age,  and  the 
privilege  and  the  responsibility  of  choosing  a  career  rest  with  him. 
Take  time  to  think  it  over,  my  sons,  and  then  come  to  me  for  my 
blessing.” 

Now  the  eldest  son  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect  and  great  virtue. 
He  saw  all  about  him  men  striving  and  dying  fcr  wealth  and  fame. 
He  had  read  much  of  what  the  ancient  sages  had  taught  of  the  vanity 
of  the  world.  So  at  length  he  went  to  his  father  and  said: 

“Father,  I  have  chosen  my  course.  I  have  determined  to  become 
a  scholar.  I  like  not  the  world  and  its  vanities ;  I  like  not  the  sense¬ 
less  struggling  of  men  for  power;  I  will  withdraw  from  it  and  devote 
my  life  to  the  culture  of  my  mind,  but  I  will  not  be  selfish;  when  I 
have  looked  long  into  the  hidden  things  of  life  I  will  become  wise, 
and  then  I  will  give  to  the  world  of  my  wisdom,  as  did  the  philosophers 
of  old.  I  will  be  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  wise  one.  I  will  live  frugally 
and  think  loftily.  By  dwelling  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal  I  will  make 
myself  a  great  teacher  for  mankind.” 

The  father  nodded.  “Thou  art  a  good  son,”  quoth  he.  “May 
what  thou  seekest  come  to  pass.  My  blessing  go  with  thee.” 

So  the  eldest  son  took  his  share  of  the  silver  and  his  books,  and 
departed. 

The  second  son  was  a  man  of  vigor  and  ambition.  He  looked 
about  him  and  saw  that  some  men  were  great  and  some  small,  some 
rich  and  some  poor,  some  surrounded  with  comfort  and  some  with 
misery,  some  powerful  and  some  puny,  some  masters  and  some  serv¬ 
ants.  Why  should  a  man  choose  poverty,  obscurity  and  servitude, 
if  wealth  and  fame  and  power  were  to  be  won?  So  he  went  to  his 
father  and  said: 
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“Father,  1  have  chosen  my  course.  I  have  decided  to  be  a  soldier. 
I  have  a  strong  arm  and  I  fear  nothing.  I  will  fight  my  way  to  fame 
and  power.  The  king  shall  hear  of  me,  and  I  shall  be  raised  up  so 
that  thou  shaft  be  proud  of  thy  son.  And  when  I  am  a  master  of 
men  I  will  not  be  cruel,  but  all  men  shall  look  up  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  honored  in  the  land.” 

The  father  nodded,  “Thou  art  a  brave  son,”  quoth  he.  “May 
what  thou  seekest  come  to  pass.  My  blessing  go  with  thee.” 

So  the  second  son  took  his  share  of  the  silver  and  bought  a  coat  of 
mail,  a  lance,  a  sword,  a  plumed  helmet  and  a  coal-black  charger,  and 
set  off  for  the  wars. 

But  the  youngest  son  was  a  gentle  youth  who  loved  life  as  he  found 
it.  He  hated  not  the  world,  nor  did  he  long  for  power.  He  would 
rather  laugh  than  sigh,  rather  sing  than  fight.  For  all  that,  he  was 
no  weakling,  and  he  desired  earnestly  that  his  life  might  be  worth 
the  living.  For  many  days  he  pondered,  and  then  he  went  to  his 
father  and  said: 

“Father,  I  cannot  choose  my  course.  I  am  neither  a  scholar  nor 
a  fighter  like  my  brothers.  1  wish  to  lead  a  worthy  life  and  make 
the  world  a  little  better,  but  I  know  not  how  to  begin.  The  King 
has  sent  for  me  to  be  his  jester,  because  he  has  heard  that  I  have 
a  ready  wit,  but  a  jester  is  not  a  man  of  honor  among  his  brethren. 
He  makes  no  stir  in  the  world.  What  shall  l  do  ?” 

Now  the  youngest  son  had  his  mother’s  eyes,  and  his  father  loved 
him  best  of  the  three.  The  father  gazed  at  him  fondly  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  said: 

“My  son,  much  reading  of  books  may  not  make  a  man  wise,  and 
much  spilling  of  blood  may  not  make  him  great.  Whatsoever  a 
man’s  heart  biddeth,  so  is  he,  whether  he  wear  corselet,  gown,  or 
motley.  Life  is  a  various  compound,  and  the  wise  man  considereth 
not  one  ingredient  alone.  It  matters  not  what  garb  or  wliat  trade 
a  man  chooseth,  so  that  he  choose  also  righteousness,  honesty,  kind¬ 
ness,  open-heartedness,  simplicity,  tolerance,  a  clean  mind,  a  sweet 
spirit,  a  lofty  vision  and  good  will  toward  men.  Go  to  the  King  and 
be  his  jester;  it  cannot  hurt  thee  while  thy  soul  is  in  thine  own  keeping. 
For  it  is  the  life  of  the  souk  not  the  deeds  of  the  mind  or  of  the  arm 
that  counts.  My  blessing  go  with  thee.” 

So  the  third  son  set  forth,  very  humbly,  for  the  palace  of  the  King; 
and  his  father  watching  him  depart  rejoiced,  for  humility  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  greatness. 

When  twenty  years  had  passed,  and  the  old  nobleman  slept  with 
his  fathers,  a  traveler  from  a  distant  land  passed  by  a  hermit’s  cave 
in  the  mountains.  He  saw  the  scholar  within  poring  over  his  books, 
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and  being  a  student  of  men  the  traveler  made  inquiry  as  to  what 
manner  of  man  the  hermit  was.  He  found  that  the  hermit  had 
gained  renown  throughout  the  land  as  a  man  of  learning,  but  that  no 
one  loved  him.  Much  brooding  had  made  him  morose.  Much 
solitude  had  given  him  but  little  understanding  of  his  fellowmen, 
and  they  could  not  understand  him.  When  he  tried  to  teach  the 
people  philosophy,  he  failed.  “He  is  a  dreamer,”  they  said. 

“A  wasted  life,”  quoth  the  traveler,  and  passed  on. 

One  day  he  came  to  a  town  where  there  was  a  sound  of  tramping 
horses,  and  presently,  with  much  pomp,  a  troupe  of  men-at-arms  rode 
by,  and  all  the  people  stood  and  gaped  after  them.  At  their  head 
rode  a  knight  of  forbidding  visage,  on  a  coal-black  charger. 

“Who  is  that?”  inquired  the  traveler.  They  fold  him  that  the 
knight  was  a  mighty  soldier,  who  had  come  back  from  the  wars  with 
much  wealth  and  great  renown.  But  the  people  did  not  love  him, 
and  v/hen  he  gave  alms  he  bestowed  also  fear.  Much  fighting  had 
hardened  his  heart.  He  had  climbed  to  power  on  the  necks  of  friend 
and  foe.  His  career  had  left  him  no  time  for  the  finer  things  of  life. 

“A  fool  for  all  his  greatness,”  quoth  the  traveler,  and  passed  on. 

At  length  he  came  to  the  city  where  the  King’s  palace  was.  And 
as  he  paused  before  the  inn,  a  jester  passed,  in  his  silly  cap  and  bells. 
With  the  jester  were  children,  begging  for  a  story,  and  he  rebuked 
them  not.  An  old  woman  stepped  out  quickly  from  a  doorway 
and  kissed  the  jester’s  hand  before  he  could  protest.  And  as  he  passed, 
the  people  smiled,  and  there  was  love  and  not  mockery  in  the  smile. 

“  Who  is  that  fellow?”  asked  the  traveler. 

“That,”  replied  the  innkeeper,  “is  the  court  fool.” 

“But  do  the  people  love  a  fool?”  inquired  the  traveler. 

“Yea,  verily,”  quoth  the  publican,  and  told  the  traveler  many  a 
tale  of  the  King’s  jester,  before  the  tavern  door. 

It  appeared  that  the  jester,  when  he  was  not  busy  making  laughter 
for  the  1\  ing  and  his  court,  had  taken  to  wandering  about  the  town 
and  making  laughter  for  the  people.  Now  laughter  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  disregarded,  and  the  people  came  to  look  for  the  jester  with 
joy.  And  soon  they  learned  that  beneath  his  wit  lay  a  fund  of  homely 
wisdom,  and  that  beneath  his  motley  beat  a  Christian  heart.  And! 
they  began  to  come  to  him  with  their  troubles,  and  he  tried  to  show- 
them  how  they  could  make  their  lives  better  worth  while  by  living’ 
at  peace  with  their  neighbors  and  looking  out  for  those  things  that, 
feed  the  spirit.  They  began  to  look  for  him  as  they  looked  for  sun¬ 
shine  after  a  shower,  and  he  failed  them  not.  And  because  he  was 
only  a  jester,  and  not  a  great  man,  he  and  the  people  understood  each 
other,  and  the  town  was  better  because  he  lived  in  it. 
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“  I  am  from  the  East,”  quoth  the  traveler,  “and  my  ways  are  not 
your  ways.  J  know  not  what  a  jester’s  work  may  be,  but  I  know 
that  I  have  seen  a  good  man  and  a  wise  one.  I  have  traveled  far 
and  seen  many  men  of  power  and  learning,  wealth  and  fame  and 
many  men  who  profess  much  piety;  but  men  of  great  soul  are  few. 
This  man  has  turned  his  life  to  account,  for  the  things  of  the  spirit 
are  better  than  the  things  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.” 

And  the  innkeeper,  though  he  comprehended  not  the  full  purport 
of  the  wise  man’s  words,  nodded,  smiling,  for  he,  too,  loved  the 
King’s  jester. 

YOUTH  is  playtime,  and  frivolity  is  condoned  in  the  young; 
but  1  believe  that  the  average  young  man — the  everyday 
American — has  more  serious  thoughts  inside  his  head  than 
he  is  given  credit  for,  or  than  he  himself  would  really  acknowledge. 
When  we  are  twenty-one  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  life,  about  to 
put  away  childish  things  anti  to  become  as  men.  We  don’t  say 
much  about  it,  but  the  thought  disturbs  us  not  a  little.  What  of  the 
future?  What  of  our  lives? 

The  majority  of  young  Americans,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  take 
thought  of  the  future,  desire  success  above  all  else.  But  just  how  to 
obtain  success,  and  just  what  success  is,  puzzles  them.  Experience 
has  not  taught  them;  they  must  set  sail  on  faith.  Then  come  the 
hard  knocks,  the  disillusionings ;  dreams  pale  before  the  pitiless  light 
of  day.  The  struggle  between  idealism  and  materialism  begins — 
a  struggle  bitter  and  to  the  death,  which  no  poet  has  celebrated.  No 
patron  gods  hover  over  the  battlefield;  no  blare  of  trumpet  or  beat 
of  drum  stirs  the  weary  heart  to  deeds  of  martial  valor.  No  one 
cheers;  no  one  knows.  But  because  the  fight  is  universal  and  vital 
and  because  all  the  future  depends  upon  the  outcome,  I  venture  to 
invade  the  realm  of  the  commonplace  and  talk  of  these  things. 

When  I  was  twenty-one  1  left  the  shelter  of  college  halls,  equipped, 
more  or  less  adequately,  with  hope,  ambition  and  ideals.  With  me 
were  the  band  of  my  fellows,  and  we  went  our  several  ways  to  seek 
our  fortunes.  Well,  it  has  been  a  blind  sort  of  a  seeking  for  most 
of  us,  and  1  have  sometimes  felt  that,  for  all  our  youthful  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  wilfulness,  the  way  might  have  been  made  a  little  plainer. 

The  teachers  of  our  youth  are  all  too  often  men  of  the  study  and 
the  cloister,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  non-combatants 
can  successfully  teach  the  art  of  war.  I  do  not  know  the  remedy  for 
this,  but  1  feel  that  it  is  a  defect  in  our  educational  system.  Ideals 
they  tauo-ht  us — ideals  of  honor,  of  altruism,  of  service,  of  scholarly 
and  intellectual  attainment.  For  this  we  thank  them.  They  told 
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us  that  these  things  were  the  desiderata  of  life,  and  that  it  was  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  be  better  than  our  fellowmen,  and  by  our  ex¬ 
ample  to  lead  them  on  to  better  things. 

A  delightful  feeling  of  self-complacency  this  gave  us,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  short-lived.  When  we  left  the  protection  of  Alma  Mater, 
and  got  into  the  thick  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  then  did  the  dis¬ 
concerting  truth  burst  upon  us  that  somehow  our  lofty  ideals  did  not 
square  with  the  facts  of  life  as  we  found  them.  We  discovered  that, 
with  all  our  degrees  and  our  self-sufficiency,  we  were  but  privates  in 
the  army.  Over  us  were  captains  of  tens  and  captains  of  hundreds 
and  somewhere  away  above  them  were  the  great  generals.  We 
seemed  a  bit  handicapped  in  our  mission  of  purifying  society. 

When  some  of  the  conceit  had  been  knocked  out  of  us,  we  began 
to  ask  ourselves  if  we  had  not  made  some  mistake  in  judgment  and 
motive.  Perhaps  we  were  on  the  wrong  road,  after  all.  Success 
seemed  to  lie  up  another  street.  The  crowd  seemed  to  be  going 
another  way — on  up  the  hill  of  material  prosperity.  If  we  changed 
our  course  a  bit,  we  might  reach  a  height  where  noble  deeds  would 
be  possible;  there  was  nothing  noble  in  life  in  the  valley. 

And  so  some  of  us  turned  and  went  with  the  crowd,  and  have 
become  knights  of  greater  or  less  renown,  not  without  damage  to  our 
immortal  souls.  And  some  of  us  have  set  our  faces  against  the 
stream,  and  sought  some  quiet  back-water,  there  to  remain,  hermit¬ 
like,  embittered  against  this  wrong-headed  old  world.  And  some, 
I  hope,  have  chosen  a  golden  mean,  striving,  without  loss  of  ideals, 
to  take  life  as  we  find  it  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

There  are  things  in  life  that  are  worth  while  and  things  that  are 
not  worth  while.  I  construct  this  platitude  for  the  sake  of  an  axio¬ 
matic  starting-point.  If  we  are  at  all  thoughtful,  we  desire  to  attain 
to  those  things  that  are  worth  while  and  to  disregard  those  things 
that  are  not  worth  while.  We  are  not  of  those  foolish  ones  who  spend 
their  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  But  it  is  not  always  so  easy 
to  determine  what  things  are  worth  while  in  life  and  what  are  not. 
Especially  is  the  answer  obscure  to  the  young  man  of  small  experience. 
It  might  not  be  such  a  bad  idea  if  every  final  examination  paper  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  were  to  bear  the  question,  “What  is 
worth  while  in  life  ?”  It  seems  to  me  I  recollect  puzzling  over  ques¬ 
tions  less  important  than  that.  Let  us  consider  what  the  correct 
answer  would  be. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  deplorable  or  not,  but  it  is  true  that 
academic  idealism  and  the  actualities  of  life  do  not  jibe.  In  its 
undiluted  form  this  idealism  is  essentially  fallacious.  The  Brahman 
may  attain  Heaven  through  contemplation,  but  not  the  twentieth- 
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century  American.  Pure  idealism  fails  because  it  is  theoretical. 
It  belongs  to  the  millenium,  not  to  the  present.  It  takes  into  account 
a  single  force;  it  does  not  allow  for  the  variations  of  the  needle.  But 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  ideals  and  idealism,  just  as  there 
is  between  sentiment  and  sentimentality.  It  is  in  the  confusion  of 
these  that  the  error  lies.  No  sane  man  will  deplore  ideals.  They 
are  worth  while. 

Materialism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  fallacious,  and  for 
similar  reasons.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  human  soul,  and  that 
tells  the  whole  story.  And  that  we  have  souls  is  proved  by  the  very 
fact  that  these  problems  perplex  us.  If  we  were  soulless,  we  should 
all  be  out-and-out  materialists  or  utter  fools. 

Now,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  fundamental  question.  How  can 
we  nurture  our  souls,  in  spite  of  the  materialism  about  us,  without 
swinging  over  to  ineffectual  idealism  ?  How  may  the  practical 
ambition  and  the  loftier  vision  be  made  to  work  in  double  harness  ? 
How  can  we  find  the  golden  mean — the  harmonizing  grays  in  the 
picture?  Those  are  questions  we  must  answer  for  ourselves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  individual  needs  and  circumstances;  but  if  we  have  surely 
formulated  the  problem  in  its  personal  application,  we  shall  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  the  goal.  The  jester  in  the  parable  worked 
it  out  in  his  way;  you  and  I  must  work  it  out  in  ours.  And  it  will 
help  us  if  we  study  the  lives  of  those  men  about  us  who  seem  truly 
admirable,  for  the  world  is  not  all  bad,  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

For  the  young  man  who  is  choosing  a  career,  the  first  question 
is,  what  is  success?  There  is  time  enough  ahead;  let  him  sit  down 
and  consider  it.  Who  is  a  successful  man  ?  Is  it  Ryan  or  Rockefeller, 
with  all  their  wealth  ?  Is  it  Parson  Prayerful,  that  pious  man,  whose 
wife  is  ashamed  of  her  last  year's  bonnet? 

All  the  wise  men  of  all  the  ages  have  pointed  out  the  folly  of  riches. 
I  can  add  nothing  to  their  scorn.  “Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treas¬ 
ures  on  earth”  is  a  maxim  for  all  time  and  all  countries.  And  yet 
money  is  a  good  servant,  though  a  hard  master.  Money  stands  for 
much  that  makes  life  happier.  Parson  Prayerful's  family  would 
be  better  oh  if  he  could  provide  a  little  more  of  it.  It  is  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  money,  and  the  display  of  wealth  and  the  blighting  power  of 
the  quest  that  starve  and  warp  the  soul. 

And  the  very  use  of  money  seems  to  have  a  contaminating  influence 
sometimes.  A  Hughes  will  give  up  an  opportunity  to  make  money 
for  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  we  say  it  is  admirable;  a  Gug¬ 
genheim  will  pay  out  money  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  we  say  it 
is  despicable. 
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Money  is  not  to  be  scorned  when  it  is  a  good  servant.  Fame 
is  not  to  be  scorned  when  it  is  honestly  won.  Position  is  not  to  be 
scorned  when  it  is  an  honorable  one.  The  hermit  is  a  fool  for  all 
his  learning.  It  is  the  slavery  to  these  things  that  crushes  the  soul. 

These  are  not  profound  conclusions,  but  rather  suggestive  hints 
to  set  the  young  man  thinking.  For  my  object  is  to  give  some  young 
man  God-speed  on  the  right  road.  The  vast  importance  of  formulating 
the  purpose,  defining  the  ideals,  and  clarifying  the  vision  in  youth, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Nine-tenths  of  life’s  actions,  say  psycholo¬ 
gists,  depend  upon  habit.  The  importance  of  forming  the  right 
habits  of  thought  is  self-evident.  A  false  step  at  the  beginning  of  a 
career  means  much  labor  or  disaster  later.  That  youth  is  wise  who 
early  recognizes  the  importance  of  his  own  soul,  and  who  makes  an 
investment  in  the  true  and  the  lofty,  as  he  would  start  a  bank  account. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  young  friend.  You  do  not  like  preaching; 
neither  do  I.  But  it’s  a  serious  sort  of  business — this  making  the 
best  of  it — even  for  a  jester,  and  it  pays  to  look  life  in  the  face  now 
and  then,  and  get  acquainted  with  it.  And  if  we  do  not  cramp  our 
souls  with  sordid  aims,  and  if  we  do  not  shut  out  the  world  from  our 
souls  because  we  disapprove  of  it,  we  can  find  much  that  is  good  in 
life — good  people,  good  books  and  beauty  everywhere.  We  mustn’t 
neglect  our  souls,  that’s  all.  And  don’t  be  discouraged  if  the  world 
seems  obstinate  and  does  not  respond  to  your  efforts  to  reform  it. 
Try  helping  some  one  person  toward  the  richer  life;  it’s  easier  and 
more  satisfactory. 

1  knew  a  man  once,  who  was,  as  I  look  back  upon  his  life,  a  success. 
He  was  a  newspaper  editor  in  a  small  New  England  city,  and  his 
salary  needed  much  nursing  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  family. 
His  life  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  there  were  heart-wearying  things 
in  it;  but  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  laughter  and  sunshine.  He  was, 
too,  a  man  of  intellect  and  wisdom,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  dreams 
of  literary  achievement,  I  believe.  Circumstances  deprived  him  of 
the  realization  of  those  dreams,  and  he  never  won  what  he  deserved. 
And  yet,  I  say,  his  life  was  not  in  vain,  for  through  it  all  his  soul  grew 
large  and  kind.  He  loved  beauty,  and  the  roses  in  his  yard  bloomed 
for  him  as  though  they  felt  the  virtue  of  his  touch.  His  heart  was 
a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  and  he  helped  people  to  laugh  and  to 
sing.  lie  did  good  deeds,  and  stood  for  truth  and  right  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  drew  to  him  the  love  of  men  and  the  gratitude  of  women, 
and  when  he  died  there  was  mourning  in  other  homes  than  his  own. 

I  think  I  would  prefer  a  little  more  of  the  ease  of  life  than  he  had. 
It  is  less  difficult  for  the  soul  to  grow  in  the  broad  sunshine.  And 
yet  I  think  1  would  like  to  be  something  like  him,  if  I  could. 
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HROUGH  the  blackness  of  the  storm  the  wind  blew 
a  sinister  morbid  note;  the  blurred  lights  in  the  trees 
threw  nervous  uneven  streaks  of  gray  over  the  lost  green 
of  the  grass.  It  was  a  night  for  fell  purpose  to  accom¬ 
plish  dark  deeds.  The  eyes  inevitably  rested  on  the 
single  open  space  sheltered  by  the  light  and  bound  by 
the  heavy  shadows  and  the  roaring  winds.  Just  as  the 
storm  seemed  too  wild,  too  unkind  for  human  presence,  out  into  the 
soft  light  from  the  dense  background  came  slowly  the  figure  of  an  old 
man  in  simple  homely  garb.  Standing  silent  for  a  moment  he  looked 
out  through  the  wandering  shadows  and  the  flickering  light  to  the 
eager  faces  of  the  audience  beyond,  and  then  raising  his  voice  above 
the  tumult  of  the  winds,  the  old  Peasant  told  in  fair  clear  words  the 
tragic  story  of  “Electra,”  Euripides’  great  human  drama.  Stand¬ 
ing,  an  earth-colored  figure,  solitary  in  the  rain,  shadowed  by  the 
waving  branches,  he  brought  back  the  solemn  tale  of  Queen  Clytem- 
nestra,  how  she  had  forgotten  her  lord  for  the  love  of  an  alien,  how 
she  had  neglected  her  children  and  forced  them  to  grow  up  outcasts, 
and  had  brought  about  the  marriage  of  the  vengeful  Electra  to  the 
poor  Peasant ,  himself.  A  powerful  story  of  vast  tragedy,  the  human¬ 
ness  of  thousands  of  years  ago  intimate  with  the  humanness  of  the  life 
of  today. 

Through  all  the  whirl  of  the  wind  and  the  cheerlessness  of  the 
rain,  through  dark  intervening  spaces  and  the  crashing  of  branches 
the  words  of  the  old  man  in  Euripides’  final  tragedy  reached  the 
audience  on  the  college  campus,  held  them  spellbound  by  beauty 
and  vividness  until  the  storm  was  forgotten,  or  rather  merged  into 
the  tumult  of  the  drama.  And  when  the  Peasant  ceased  speaking, 
Electra  found  an  absorbed  and  enthusiastic  group  of  listeners  as  she 
came  silently  through  the  woods,  clothed  with  the  Greek  mourning 
garb  of  deep  purple  and  carrying  on  her  shoulder  a  Greek  water  jar, — 
a  slender  figure  to  vesture  such  a  wealth  of  vengeance,  and  yet  her 
very  slightness  seemed  wrought  of  woe,  as  pale  and  tense  she  cursed 
“the  woman,  bred  of  Tyndareus,  my  mother — on  her  head  be  curses! 
—*****  She  hath  made  me  naught;  she  hath  made  Orestes 
naught.”  Iler  words,  her  spirit  of  fury  filled  the  light  beneath  the 
trees  and  brought  the  people,  out  in  the  shadow,  with  one  accord 
within  the  circle  of  the  tragedy,  sympathetic,  close. 

And  as  they  watched,  in  a  second  the  implacable  figure,  turning 
to  the  ancient  man,  was  metamorphosed  into  one  of  appealing  tender¬ 
ness,  as  Electra  expressed  her  ceaseless  gratitude  to  the  old  Peasant, 
her  husband,  “My  friend,  my  friend,  as  God  might  be  my  friend.” 


the  Old  Man  who  comes  to  bring  “Electra  came  silently  through  the  woods, 

Electro  food  and  wine  for  the  carrying  on  her  shoulder  a  creek  water 

WANDERERS  WHO  VISIT  HER.  JAR”  :  AS  PRESENTED  BY  MRS.  COBURN. 


Electro  (MRS.  COBURN)  CROWNING  OrCStCS  (MR. 
COBURN)  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  JEgistkliS. 

Ulcdro  SEEKING  TO  CONSOLE  OlCStCS  AFTER  THE 

slaying  of  Clyicmnestra. 


OUTDOOR  DRAMA  BY  THE  COBURN  PLAYERS 


FROM  this  the  play  sped  on,  warm  and  strong  with  those  great 
repeating  human  qualities  that  pour  from  century  to  century 
and  filtering  out  into  literature  and  art  make  sure  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  sincere  of  all  ages  for  the  genius  of  all  times.  And  thus 
Euripides’  great  human  drama  of  ancient  Greece  gripped  and  held 
the  attention  of  modern  America  during  the  first  presentation  of 
“Electra”  out  of  doors  by  those  most  sincere  gracious  compelling 
of  modern  stage  folk,  the  Coburn  Players. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  performance  of  Euripides’ 
“Electra”  with  that  of  Strauss,  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
last  winter.  The  former  seems  inherent  in  the  simplicity  and  prim¬ 
itiveness  of  outdoor  surroundings;  real  with  those  qualities  of  human 
nature  which  must  be  vital  to  the  end  of  time,  and  told,  in  the  Gilbert 
Murray  translation,  so  sincerely,  almost  in  so  homely  a  manner  that 
the  scenes  out  under  the  trees  and  close  to  the  wet  green  earth  seemed 
but  life  itself;  while  Strauss’  “Electra,”  developed  from  the  morbid 
Teutonic  imagination,  gave  a  series  of  pictures,  artificial  and  uncon¬ 
vincing,  almost  loathsome,  saved  only  for  human  consideration  as  it 
was  lifted  on  the  wings  of  splendid  sound. 

Mr.  Coburn’s  Orestes  is  a  strong  convincing  picture  of  a  harassed 
soul  ready  for  vengeance,  yet  tortured  with  the  memory  of  a  mother’s 
tenderness.  The  understanding  of  the  subtlety  of  stage  management 
was  realized  to  the  fullest  in  Mr.  Duncan’s  ability  the  night  of  this 
first  presentation  to  sink  the  tragedy  of  the  play  into  the  storm-driven 
surroundings,  and  gathering  strength  rather  than  losing  by  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  the  night. 

In  contemplating  the  extraordinary  modernity  of  Euripides’ 
attitude  toward  life  one  recalls  with  interest  Chesterton’s  conviction, 
in  speaking  of  the  work  of  Bernard  Shaw,  that  it  is  only  the  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  write  in  advance  of  his  times  who  is  bound  to  be 
easily  forgotten,  the  natural  inference  being  that  a  man’s  own  times 
are  inspiration  enough  for  any  sort  of  achievement.  And  in  “Electra” 
one  realizes  how  completely  Euripides  must  have  written  of  what  he 
knew  most  about.  His  theme  may  have  been  tradition,  but  the  people 
who  carry  the  theme  through  the  story  are  real  people  with  qualities 
that  the  poet  must  have  known  through  his  own  living  experience 
and  vital  observation.  It  is  because  the  Coburn  Players,  too,  are 
close  to  actual  life,  sincere  and  sympathetic,  that  they  can  so  fully 
realize  the  modern  quality  of  “Electra,”  and  that  they  are  also  able 
to  so  completely  trust  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  American  public  to 
realize  it  with  them. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  JANE  ADDAMS, 
THE  FIRST  WOMAN  TO  RECEIVE  AN 
HONORARY  DEGREE  FROM  YALE 


HE  news  that  Yale  University  has  bestowed  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  M.A.  upon  Miss  Jane  Addams  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  both  because  this  is  the  first  time  in  its  history 
that  such  a  degree  has  been  given  by  this  university 
to  a  woman,  and  because  it  is  a  dignified  way  of 
expressing  the  respect  of  the  American  people  for  this 
quiet  woman  who  has  worked  hard  at  what  she  found 
to  do;  has  shared,  through  her  books,  her  vision  with  others,  and  has 
advocated  from  the  beginning;  the  common-sense  method  of  bringing 
about  social  reform  by  building  it  up  from  the  bottom  rather  than 
approaching  it  from  the  top. 

No  comment  is  needed  upon  Miss  Addams’  life  and  work  at 
Hull  House.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country  the  people  have  taken  such  a  keen  interest 
in  Hull  House  and  what  it  stands  for  that  they  know  all  about  it.  But 
most  people  are  less  familiar  with  Miss  Addams’  books,  in  which 
she  has  gathered  the  result  of  her  experience,  and  which  express  the 
ideal  that  has  inspired  everything  she  has  done.  The  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  the  rough  and  of  real  conditions  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  order,  which  Jane  Addams  has  gained  from  her  work 
among  the  immigrants  at  Hull  House  and  in  the  streets,  alleys  and 
tenements  in  its  neighborhood,  forms  a  fairly  solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  theory  of  social  reform.  This  theory  was  outlined 
in  Miss  Addams’  first  book,  “Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,’’  and 
was  given  broader  and  more  mature  expression  in  “Newer  Ideals  of 
Peace.”  Her  latest  book,  “The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets,” 
deals  with  the  juvenile  problem  as  it  confronts  us  today,  and  suggests 
that  it  might  not  be  so  much  of  a  problem  after  all  if  only  the  youngsters, 
native  and  foreign,  were  given  a  square  deal. 

In  reading  Miss  Addams’  books,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
is  their  sunny  and  unquenchable  optimism.  Under  all  the  suffering 
and  sordidness  she  sees  the  great  basic  clement  of  human  kindliness. 
She  sees  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  ideals  of  humanity;  the 
turning  of  energy  to  constructive  work  instead  of  destructive  warfare, 
and  the  growth  of  the  new  dynamic  peace  which  embodies  the  later 
humanism.  Speaking  from  the  depths  of  close  personal  association 
with  the  immigrants  who  have  come  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  this 
country,  she  fearlessly  asserts  that  our  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the 
new  and  strong  civilization  that  will  grow  out  of  the  present  com- 
minolinv'  of  nations  on  this  continent. 

O  o 
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JANE  ADDAMS  :  THE  HEAD  OF  HULL  HOUSE  IN  CHICAGO, 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS,” 
“NEWER  IDEALS  OF  PEACE”  AND  “THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH 
IN  THE  CITY  STREETS.” 


O.  HENRY  (SYDNEY  PORTER)  :  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  SHORT-STORY  WRITER. 


O.  HENRY  (SYDNEY  PORTER):  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  STORY  WRITER 

>KED  by  a  friend  for  an  expression  of  the  principles 
of  his  art,  Mr.  Porter  said,  “Rule  One  is  to  write  to 
please  yourself.  I  have  no  Rule  Two.”  In  what 
degree  the  living  of  his  life  was  a  conscious  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  work  no  one  can  say,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  all  the  years  which  passed  before  his  first  story 
found  its  way  into  a  magazine  were  filled  with  expe¬ 
riences  which  proved  to  him  a  mine  so  rich  that  at  his  death  the  vein 
had  never  shown  any  sign  of  “pinching  out.”  Born  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  that  most  conservative  of  all  the  Southern  States,  he  was  by 
turns  a  cowboy  in  Texas,  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  sojourner  with  the 
American  expatriates  in  the  Central  American  republics,  a  dispenser 
of  soda  water  in  a  Southern  city,  finally  becoming  a  resident  of  New 
York.  In  his  New  York  stories  there  is  the  power  that  for  the  moment 
enables  the  reader  to  picture  that  city  as  a  modern  Bagdad,  rich  in 
Haroun-al-Raschids  and  Blind  Calenders.  Sydney  Porter  was  a 
rather  stout  man  and  somewhat  heavy  of  face.  He  was  forty-two 
years  old  when,  on  June  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  he  died. 
By  his  pen  name  of  O.  Henry  he  was  known  all  over  America  as  the 
author  of  several  hundred  short  stories,  each  one  notable.  Seeing 
life  as  a  series  of  incidents,  he  so  portrayed  it,  and  never  sought  for 
any  other  medium  of  expression  than  that  which  was  so  eminently 
adapted  to  his  purpose.  Always  his  stories  were  romantic  in  quality ; 
it  was  the  improbable  that  usually  happened  to  his  characters,  but 
then  they  were  always  extremely  probable  sort  of  people.  He  never 
created  a  character  which  remained  a  definite  image  upon  the  mind 
of  his  reader,  rather  he  sketched  a  lot  of  people  of  the  most  undis¬ 
tinguished  type,  cowboys  who  were  just  cowboys  and  men,  shop 
girls  who  were  just  shop  girls  and  women,  and  to  these  happened 
remarkable  things.  Nor  is  the  charm  of  his  stories  dependent  on 
local  color,  but,  solely,  it  comes  from  his  presentation  of  the  romance 
of  the  common  heart  and  the  common  life,  leavened  with  the  humor 
of  the  unexpected  and  a  kindly  tolerance  for  all  those  traits  that  go 
to  make  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  human.  Of  his  own  work 
he  saidr  “They  say  I  know  New  York  well.  Just  change  ‘Twenty- 
third  Street’  in  one  of  my  stories  to  ‘Main  Street,’  rub  out  the  ‘Flat¬ 
iron  Building’  and  insert  ‘Town  Hall,’  and  the  story  will  fit  any 
up-State  town  just  as  well.  So  long  as  a  story  is  true  to  human  nature 
all  you  need  to  do  to  make  it  fit  any  town  is  to  change  the  local  color.” 

An  optimist  ever,  Mr.  Porter,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  dying, 
said  to  the  physician,  “Can’t  you  prop  up  the  pillows  a  bit.  I  don’t 
want  to  go  home  in  the  dark.” 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  SIR  HORACE 
CURZON  PLUNKETT,  IRISH  LEGISLATOR  AND 
AGRICULTURIST 


EOPLE  who  are  making  a  study  of  the  country  life 
problem  in  America  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
suggestions  made  by  Sir  Horace  Curzon  Plunkett, 
who  speaks  with  authority  because  he  has  spent  so 
much  time  in  this  country  that  he  is  almost  as  familiar 
with  conditions  here  as  he  is  in  Ireland,  where  he  has 
done  such  notable  work  for  the  cause  of  agriculture 
and  country  life.  Ilis  recently  published  book,  “The  Rural  Life 
Problem  of  the  United  States,"  is  attracting  wide  attention  because 
of  its  excellent  summary  of  the  cause  and  consequences  of  our  neglect 
of  rural  life,  and  the  keenness  with  which  he  points  out  what  he  calls 
the  weak  spot  in  American  rural  economy.  This  is  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  farmers  to  adopt  good  business  methods  of  combination 
in  farming  and  marketing.  Speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  his 
experience  in  Ireland,  Sir  Horace  urges  warmly  a  reorganization  of 
American  agriculture  upon  cooperative  lines.  He  admits  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  many  agencies  already  in  existence,  but  declares  that 
leadership  is  needed  and  also  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  advocates  of  conservation  and  of  rural  reform.  He 
proposes  a  combination  of  these  two  movements  which  so  naturally 
belong  together,  and  the  organization  of  a  Country  Life  Association 
to  work  in  direct  cooperation  with  the  Conservation  Association,  its 
object  being  to  organize  bodies  of  farmers  for  economic  purposes  and 
also  for  social  advancement. 

Sir  Hoi  •ace  Plunkett  is  famous  as  one  of  the  modern  redeemers  of 
Ireland,  where  he  has  put  into  practice  the  same  theories  that  he 
suggests  as  a  solution  for  the  American  problem.  He  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  forming  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Credit  Association, 
which  is  today  represented  in  Ireland  by  one  thousand  societies,  and 
he  is  also  active  in  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  which  works 
along  lines  similar  to  those  of  our  own  Granges.  The  third  son  of  an 
Irish  peer,  Sir  Horace  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  came 
to  America  about  thirty  years  ago  to  recover  his  health  on  the  Western 
plains,  where  he  spent  ten  years  as  a  ranchman.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  conservation  movement,  and 
is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  policies  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Pinchot 
and  put  into  effect  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Conservation  is  to  him  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  present  day,  the  development  of  agriculture 
being  only  a  part  of  the  larger  scheme  because  the  land  itself  is  the 
most  important  of  our  natural  resources. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  HENRY  S. 
GRAVES,  CHIEF  FORESTER  IN  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SERVICE 


RESIDENT  TAFT’S  action  in  making  a  political 
sacrifice  of  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  has  rather  helped  the 
cause  of  conservation  than  harmed  it  because,  through 
the  National  Conservation  Association  which  he  is 
forming,  Mr.  Pinchot  is  able  to  come  into  closer  touch 

_ _ with  the  people  than  would  have  been  possible  had 

he  remained  a  Government  official,  while  the  regular 
routine  of  the  Government  Service  is  being  carried  on  along  the 
precise  lines  laid  down  by  him  during  his  term  of  office,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  man  who  gained  his  first  practical  experience  of 
forestry  as  Mr.  Pinchot’s  pupil  and  assistant. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Graves  took  up  the  study  of  forestry  at  a  time  when 
there  were  not  ten  professional  foresters  in  the  whole  United  States. 
Like  Mr.  Pinchot,  he  had  to  go  abroad  for  both  theoretical  and 
practical  training,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  thorough  education 
in  forestry  in  this  country  because  American  forestry  possessed  neither 
a  science  nor  a  literature  of  its  own.  Mr.  Graves  is  a  Yale  man  of 
the  class  of  ninety-two.  After  he  left  college  he  took  up  a  special  course 
in  forestry  at  Harvard,  but  finding  it  to  be  insufficient  for  his  needs, 
he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  spent  some  years  studying  forestry 
in  the  University  of  Munich.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  joined 
forces  with  Mr.  Pinchot,  acting  as  his  chief  assistant  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  days  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Government  Service. 
In  nineteen  hundred  Mr.  Graves  was  appointed  director  of  the  Yale 
Forest  School,  and  did  gallant  service  to  the  cause  of  forestry  by  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  number  of  thoroughly  trained  men  who  are  now  doing- 
efficient  work  in  the  Forest  Service.  Naturally,  Mr.  Graves’  work 
as  Professor  of  Forestry  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  every  step  taken 
by  Mr.  Pinchot  in  the  organization  of  the  Service  which  within  the 
past  few  years  has  become  famous.  Although  his  own  work  at  Yale 
was  largely  academic,  he  took  every  opportunity  to  develop  the 
practical  side  of  it,  so  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  not  only  with 
the  details  of  the  Service,  but  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  future 
work  planned  by  Mr.  Pinchot. 

Mr.  Graves  has  identified  himself  with  a  number  of  local  asso¬ 
ciations  in  this  country,  and  has  done  much  to  arouse  public  interest 
in  forestry.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  also  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  State  Forestry  Associations 
in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire.  He  also  belongs  to  the  American 
Forestry  Association  and  to  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
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WASTE  LAND  IN  LONG  ISLAND  MADE  INTO 
GOOD  FARMS:  PRACTICAL  METHOD 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANY  TO 
DEVELOP  ITS  TERRITORY 

HAT1  the  farmer  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
application  of  straight  business  methods  to  the  work 
of  farming.  Theoretical  knowledge  is  excellent  in 
its  place,  but  its  place  is  to  serve  as  a  background  to 
good  hard  practical  work  that  makes  just  as  much  of 
a  business  of  cultivating  the  soil  as  the  merchant  makes 
a  business  of  selling  goods.  Unless  he  wants  to  go 
into  bankruptcy,  the  merchant  must  keep  his  stock  fresh  and  varied 
and  in  excellent  condition,  and  must  sell  it  promptly  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  requires  no  great  amount  of  theoretical  or  scientific 
knowledge  to  do  this,  but  it  does  require  a  knowledge  of  the  goods 
and  of  the  market  and  an  alertness  which  takes  advantage  of  every 
opportunity.  Just  now  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  effort  to  revive 
and  improve  farming  in  this  country.  The  Government  spends 
large  sums  of  money  upon  experiment  stations  in  which  the  most 
improved  laboratory  methods  are  applied  to  the  reorganizing  of  soil 
conditions,  to  the  discovery  of  the  kind  of  crops  most  suited  to  each 
kind  of  land,  and  to  the  development  of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  grains.  Agricultural  schools  and  colleges  are  providing 
an  elaborate  course  of  training  for  young  men  who  wish  to  take  up 
scientific  agriculture,  and  rich  men  are  spending  fortunes  upon  their 
fancy  farms  in  the  effort  to  prove  that  the  costly  modern  methods  of 
fertilizing  and  cultivating  can  work  miracles.  Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all 
the  old-fashioned  farmer  goes  stolidly  on  his  way,  cultivating  the  ground 
as  his  fathers  did  before  him;  refusing  to  countenance  any  “new¬ 
fangled  contrivances”;  planting  the  same  old  crops  at  the  same  old 
dates,  regardless  alike  of  the  season,  the  fitness  of  the  ground  or  the 
demands  of  the  market,  and  sending  his  produce  to  market  dumped 
into  barrels  for  the  jobber  to  sort  out  and  arrange  for  sale. 

So  far  most  of  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  of 
colleges  have  failed  before  the  stolid  conservatism  of  this  kind  of 
farmer,  who  jeers  at  all  “book  farming”  and  cherishes  the  belief  that 
what  was  good  enough  for  his  father  is  good  enough  for  him.  Yet 
out  in  the  pine  barrens  of  Long  Island  a  railroad  company,  bent  only 
on  extending  its  own  business,  is  quietly  doing  the  work,  for  within 
the  past  five  or  six  years  it  has  succeeded  in  revolutionizing  the  whole 
outlook  of  the  Long  Island  farmer.  The  means  it  employs  are  simple, 
and  philanthropy  is  not  its  reason  for  taking  measures  to  develop  the 
country. 
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Six  or  seven  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  bought 
the  little  wandering  old-fashioned  Long  Island  Railroad,  that  pos¬ 
sessed  four  hundred  miles  of  track  and  three  divisions  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  very  moderate-sized  island.  It  was  a  very  hard  road  to 
manage,  because  both  freight  and  passenger  business  fluctuated  so 
tremendously  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  that  during  some  months 
the  road  could  hardly  handle  the  traffic,  while  at  other  seasons  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unused  cars  were  stored  away  to  await  the  time  when  they 
should  be  needed  again.  The  coast  line  is  thick  with  villages,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  farms  in  the  interior,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
Island  and  on  some  parts  of  the  north  shore  are  over  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  unused  and  apparently  useless  land  known  as  the 
“pine  barrens”  and  the  “scrub-oak  waste.”  It  is  a  desolate  stretch 
of  country,  burnt  over  nearly  every  year  and  growing  only  a  kind 
of  low  bush  commonly  called  scrub  oak,  and  the  commercially  useless 
yellow  or  “loblolly”  pine.  It  was  a  territory  the  reverse  of  profitable 
to  the  railroad,  but  instead  of  accepting  the  conditions  as  inevitable, 
as  had  been  done  for  generations  on  Long  Island,  Mr.  Ralph  Peters, 
who  had  been  made  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  when  it 
came  under  Pennsylvania  management,  set  his  brain  to  work  to  find 
out  how  this  country  could  be  made  of  some  use  to  a  common  carrier 
that  was  suffering  for  steady  and  well-organized  business. 

IT  IS  said  of  Mr.  Peters  that  he  is  president  of  a  railroad  because 
he  has  the  gift  of  finding  out  each  man’s  capacity  and  putting 
him  in  the  place  where  he  can  do  his  best  work.  He  had  one  man 
who  was  doing  pretty  good  work  as  publicity  agent,  but  after  several 
talks  on  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  Long  Island,  it  struck  Mr. 
Peters  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton  would  be  just  the  man  to  undertake 
the  development  of  that  barren  tract  into  good  farming  country. 
Mr.  Fullerton  knew  a  good  deal  about  agriculture,  although  he  had 
never  attended  an  agricultural  college  and  had  very  little  theoretical 
training.  For  many  years  he  had  been  interested  in  the  cause  of 
good  roads,  so  he  had  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country, 
especially  through  New  York  State.  Moreover,  he  is  a  Western 
man,  in  fact,  an  ex-cowboy  from  Texas.  The  pioneer  training  was 
his  from  start  to  finish,  and  there  were  few  difficulties  that  he  could 
not  meet  and  cope  with  on  at  least  equal  terms.  He  saw  the  situation 
as  it  existed  in  Long  Island,  and  he  and  Mr.  Peters  fully  believed 
that  it  was  quite  possible,  if  only  they  went  to  work  in  the  right  way, 
to  turn  the  whole  country  into  good  productive  farms  that  would  supply 
the  New  York  market  with  fresh  produce  and  incidentally  would  give 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  plenty  of  freight  to  carry  all  the  year  round, 
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— to  say  nothing  of  the  passenger  service  that  would  result  from  the 
settling  of  the  country. 

So  the  two  men  agreed  that  the  best  way  to  begin  the  creation  of 
all  this  new  business  for  the  railroad  was  to  pick  out  the  worst  spot  in 
the  whole  island  and  establish  there  a  demonstration  farm  which 
should  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  country.  The  most  unprom¬ 
ising  spot  was  selected  intentionally  and,  by  the  same  shrewd  intention, 
the  methods  to  be  employed  on  the  demonstration  farm  were  pre¬ 
cisely  those  that  might  be  employed  by  any  farmer  who  chose  to  make 
an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  or  by  any  city  man  who  wanted  to 
get  his  family  out  into  the  country  but  who  had  very  little  money  to 
put  into  the  experiment.  The  first  demonstration  farm  of  ten  acres 
was  established  at  Wading  River  in  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and 
the  second  was  started  at  Medford  not  long  afterward.  The  methods 
of  cultivation  have  been  the  same  on  both.  After  the  stumps  were 
dynamited  out, — and  in  some  cases  the  stumps  ran  almost  up  to 
eight  hundred  per  acre, — the  ground  was  immediately  plowed  and 
sown  to  rye,  which  in  turn  was  plowed  under  to  act  as  green  fertilizer. 
As  the  ground  was  not  worn  out,  being  virgin  soil  that  had  never  been 
under  cultivation,  no  chemical  fertilizer  was  used  or  needed.  Ten 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  were  put  on,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lime  and  wood  ashes  to  get  the  ground  into  good  shape  for  planting. 

THE  object  of  the  demonstration  farm  has  been  to  prove  that  dll 
fruits  and  vegetables  native  to  the  temperate  zone  may  be  grown 
on  Long  Island;  to  discover  and  apply  the  most  practical  and 
effective  remedies  for  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  and  the 
conquering  of  diseases;  to  introduce  the  kind  of  cultivation  and  plant 
selection  that  will  produce  the  biggest  and  most  marketable  crops, 
and  to  devise  a  method  of  packing  and  marketing  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  send  farm  produce  fresh  and  in  perfect  condition  direct 
from  producer  to  consumer  without  the  intervention  of  the  middleman. 
The  idea  took  hold  slowly.  Mr.  Fullerton  and  his  wife, — who  is 
also  his  active  partner  and  most  efficient  helper  in  this  enterprise, — 
lived  at  Huntington  and  divided  their  time  between  the  two  experi¬ 
mental  farms,  having  a  foreman  in  charge  of  each  one.  The  workmen 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  number,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  three  men,  with  a  few  well-selected  pieces  of  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  could  keep  in  perfect  condition  a  farm  of  ten  acres,  every 
foot  of  which  was  cultivated  by  intensive  methods.  Within  the  past 
month  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullerton  have  moved  their  home  to  the  farm 
at  Medford,  which  is  to  be  increased  to  eighty  acres,  and  which  will 
require  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  During  the  past  five  years  they 
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have  proven  by  means  of  heavy  successful  and  profitable  crops  that 
land  regarded  as  waste  and  barren  ever  since  the  Revolution  could 
raise  three  hundred  and  eighty  varieties  of  plant  growth;  that  early 
crops,  which  are  by  far  the  most  profitable,  could  be  easily  managed 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  and  judgment,  and  that  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases  were  by  no  means  ineradicable  if  only  the  farmer  would  take 
the  trouble  to  use  preventive  measures  instead  of  relying  upon  more 
or  less  laborious  and  costly  cures.  For  the  first  year  the  attitude  of 
the  neighbors  was  suspicious  and  critical.  They  distrusted  any 
enterprise  set  on  foot  by  a  railroad.  Outside  people  knew  very 
little  about  it,  but  now  and  then  some  anxious  experimenter  went  to 
see  how  the  farm  was  coming  on.  Then  Mrs.  Fullerton  wrote  the 
story  of  the  farm  in  a  little  book  called  “The  Lure  of  the  Land,” 
and  a  monthly  bulletin  called  The  Agronomist  was  also  started  as  a 
record  of  the  farm  operations.  Then  people  began  to  take  notice. 
Visitors  came  more  and  more  frequently;  Government  and  State 
agriculturists,  Senators  and  Congressmen,  teachers  from  agricultural 
colleges  and  progressive  farmers  from  all  over  the  country.  By 
degrees  the  native  farmer  found  out  that  help,  readily  and  cordially 
extended  and  costing  nothing,  was  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Fullerton 
when  root  maggots,  cut  worms  or  San  Jose  scale  threatened  their 
vegetables  and  fruit  trees.  Next,  people  began  to  come  from  the  city  and, 
finding  how  easily  and  cheaply  the  land  could  be  cleared  and  planted, 
bought  small  tracts,  ran  up  little  shacks  or  set  down  portable  houses, 
and  went  to  work  at  farming  as  a  side  issue  for  week  ends  or  vacation 
seasons.  Most  of  these  occasional  farmers  have  become,  or  are  rapidly 
becoming,  permanent  residents,  and  more  are  coming  every  month. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  demonstration  farm 
business  is  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  so  that  they 
reach  Brooklyn  and  New  York  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  hampers,  each  one  of  which  is  filled  with  - 
six  baskets  of  assorted  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  salads.  These  are 
shipped  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  are  delivered  at  their 
destination  in  plenty  of  time  for  luncheon.  Since  the  institution  of 
this  simple  and  direct  method  of  supplying  city  dwellers  with  fresh 
farm  produce,  the  demand  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  taxes  both 
demonstration  farms  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  supply  even  a  small 
part  of  it, — a  state  of  affairs  which  makes  the  object  lesson  to  others 
all  the  more  pointed,  and  which  has  set  the  railroad  people  to  talking 
about  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  special  service  and  a  town 
depot  for  handling  farm  stuff  from  the  middle  of  the  island. 
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of  making  a  very  handsome  and  substantial- 
looking  house.  The  extensive  use  of  cement 
is  bringing  about  a  new  style  of  building 
that  has  developed  from  the  peculiarities  of 
this  material,  which  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  concrete  in  that  the  effect  should 
properly  be  that  of  forms  which  have  been 
run  in  molds.  Therefore,  severe  simplicity 
and  a  certain  effect  of  massiveness  are 
essential,  and  we  design  all  the  Craftsman 
cement  houses  with  the  idea  of  expressing 
this  quality  and  making  it  decorative.  Except 
that  we  do  not  often  use  the  flattened  arch, 
the  style  of  building  in  concrete  or  cement 
is  approaching  closer  and  closer  to  the 
modern  Mission  architecture  of  California. 
Naturally,  we  dispense  with  the  Moorish 
characteristics  of  the  style,  because  these 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  surround¬ 
ings  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  confin¬ 
ing  ourselves  rather  to 
straight  lines  and  a  very 
moderate  use  of  the  arch 
in  the  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  house  so  simple 
that  it  would  look  well 
in  any  surroundings. 

The  cement  house 
(No.  95)  shown  here, 
the  cost  of  which  should 
be  from  $8,500  to  $9,- 
500,  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  we  mean. 
The  lines  are  all  straight 
and  severe,  the  pillars 
and  parapets  being  plain 
and  the  walls  broken  only  by  the  careful 
groups  of  windows.  All  look  of  bareness 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is  taken  away 
by  the  effect  of  the  widely  overhanging  roof 
with  its  exposed  rafters,  heavy  beams  and 
the  large  brackets  which  support  it.  The 
roof  itself  is  of  ruberoid,  and  is  finished  at 
the  eaves  with  a  trough  of  wood  that  serves 
as  a  gutter.  The  rafters  are  revealed, 
and  each  is  capped  with  a  strip  of  wood 
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several  months  past  we  have  been  publish¬ 
ing  in  each  issue  two  houses  covering  these 
requirements.  We  have  for  the  most  part 
chosen  concrete  or  cement  on  metal  lath 
as  the  material  for  the  larger  house,  because 
these  are  proving  themselves  more  and  more 
to  be  both  inexpensive  and  durable  as  build¬ 
ing  materials,  with  the  additional  advantage 


TWO  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS- 
A  CEMENT  HOUSE  AND  A 
SHINGLED  BUNGALOW 


THE  greater  part  of  the  requests  for 
house  plans  that  come  to  us  suggest 
that  we  publish  in  each  number  of 
The  Craftsman  designs  for  an  in¬ 
expensive  and  unpretentious  house  that 
would  come  within  the  reach  of  very  mod¬ 
erate  means,  and  also  a  larger  house  at 
more  considerable  cost  for  the  benefit  of 
home  builders  whose  families  would  over¬ 
flow  the  smaller  dwelling.  Therefore,  for 
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CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE,  SHOWING  PORCHES, 
SLEEPING  BALCONIES  AND  TERRACES  :  NO.  9J. 

CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  FIREPLACE  OF 
TAPESTRY  BRICK. 


CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  HOUSE  :  SHOWING  INTEREST¬ 
ING  ROOF  AND  TERRACE  OPEN  TO  THE  SKY.  NO.  96. 


LIVING  ROOM,  LOOKING  INTO  DTNING  ALCOVE. 
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which  serves  as  a  batten  to 
cover  the  joints  of  the  roof¬ 
ing.  Below,  the  severe 
square  of  the  house  is 
broken  by  a  veranda  that 
is  partly  open  to  the  sky 
and  partly  roofed  in.  This 
veranda  is  floored  with  red 
cement  marked  off  in 
squares,  and  in  front  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a 
terrace,  as  it  is  shielded 
only  by  a  low  parapet 
crowned  with  flower  boxes. 

At  either  side  of  the  house 
the  veranda  is  sheltered  by  a  roof  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  sleeping  balcony 
above.  These  balconies  are  also  shielded 
by  parapets  surmounted  with  flower  boxes, 
so  that  the  cots  or  low  beds  are  concealed 
from  view.  The  balconies  are  open  to  the 
sky,  but  could  be  covered  with  awnings  if 
desired.  The  exposed  windows  and  the  en¬ 
trance  door  are  sheltered  by  cement  hoods 
constructed  like  the  walls  and  extending 
outward  in  a  graceful  sweep  that  not  only 
protects  the  windows  and  door,  but  adds  a 
distinctly  decorative  feature  to  the  walls. 
These  hoods  are  supported  upon  heavy  tim¬ 
ber  brackets,  and  the  same  supports  are 
used  beneath  the  balconies,  where  the  tim¬ 
ber  construction  is  left  exposed  as  it  is  in 
the  roof. 

The  inside  of  the  house  is  arranged  in 
the  typical  Craftsman  way,  the  entrance  hall 
being  merely  suggested  as  a  division  be¬ 
tween  the  dining  room  and  living  room. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  lower  part 
of  the  house  is  open,  with  the  exception  of 
the  kitchen  and  pantry  at  the  back  and  the 
den  at  one  side  of  the  living  room.  The 
staircase,  although  it  is  apparently  placed 
in  the  entrance  hall,  is  really  a  part  of  the 
living  room,  which  is  divided  from  the  hall 
only  by  the  massive  overhead  beam  that 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  living  room 
proper.  A  coat  closet  takes  up  a  few  feet 
of  space  in  the  corner  of  the  room  just 
beside  the  stairs,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
space  for  a  built-in  seat  in  the  suggested 
recess  formed  by  the  stairway.  The  living 
room  is  very  plain  and  simple  as  regards 
woodwork  and  other  finish,  but  if  the  wood 
be  properly  selected  and  treated  the  room 
will  have  a  greater  beauty  than  could  be 
given  by  a  far  more  elaborate  arrangement. 
The  walls  are  wainscoted  with  wide  V- 
jointed  boards  to  the  height  of  the  frieze, 
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and  the  big  square  chimneypiece  of  tapestry 
brick  extends  only  to  the  same  line,  which 
thus  runs  unbroken  all  around  the  room. 
Above  this  line  the  chimneypiece  is  plas¬ 
tered  like  the  ceiling  and  frieze  with  rough 
sand-finished  plaster,  tinted  in  any  soft  sub¬ 
dued  tone  that  may  harmonize  with  the 
woodwork.  Large  groups  of  windows  light 
the  room  at  both  ends,  and  glass  doors  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace  lead  to  the  porch 
and  into  the  den.  This  little  room  is  meant 
as  a  study,  sewing  room  or  smoking  room 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  family. 
Where  the  arrangement  of  the  house  is  so 
open  that  the  general  living  rooms  are 
thrown  all  in  one,  it  is  always  desirable  to 
have  some  little  place  separate  from  the 
rest.  The  common  life  of  the  family  is 
delightful,  but  solitude  at  times  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  to  most  people. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  hall 
is  the  dining  room,  lighted  in  front  with  a 
group  of  windows  like  that  in  the  living 
room.  A  glass  door  opens  on  the  porch,  and 
on  either  side  of  this  door  are  china  closets 
so  built  that  the  two  fill  the  place  of  a  side¬ 
board  besides  providing  for  the  storage 
of  fine  glass,  china  and  silver.  A  door  at 
the  back  of  the  room  leads  through  the 
butler’s  pantry,  with  its  ice  box  and  built- 
in  dresser,  to  the  kitchen,  which  is  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences  and  which 
opens  upon  a  small  cement  porch  that  in 
summer  may  be  used  as  an  outside  kitchen. 
Upstairs  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is 
very  simple,  every  inch  of  space  being 
utilized  and  the  convenience  of  the  family 
closely  studied.  All  four  of  the  bedrooms 
have  glass  doors  opening  upon  the  bal¬ 
conies,  and  another  door  in  the  corner  of 
each  one  leads  to  a  small  hall  which  com- 
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FLOOR  PLAN  :  NO.  96. 

municates  with  the  bathroom  at  the  front. 

The  small  bungalow  (No.  96),  costing 
from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  is  a  ■'characteristic 
Craftsman  house.  As  we  would  build  it. 
split  cypress  shingles  are  used  for  the  walls, 
and  the  foundation  is  of  split  field  stone. 
A  broad  terrace  open  to  the  sky  takes  the 
place  of  a  veranda  in  front,  and  the  vesti¬ 
bule  projects  upon  this  terrace.  The  roof, 
which  has  a  very  wide  overhang,  is  made  of 
ruberoid  battened  at  the  joints,  and  its  line 
is  broken  by  the  broad  low  dormer  with  its 
group  of  casement  windows,  a  feature  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  structural  interest  of 
the  building. 

The  small  vestibule,  which  has  a  seat  on 
one  side  and  a  coat  closet  on  the  other,  is 
lighted  by  two  casements  set  high  in  the 
wall  and  also  by  the  lights  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  door.  The  framing  of  door  and 
windows  is  unusual  and  very  effective,  as 
it  brings  the  whole  front  of  the  vestibule 
into  one  structural  group.  The  vestibule 
opens  into  a  small  passageway,  from  which 
a  door  on  one  side  leads  to  a  den  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  an  open 
doorway  on  the  other  communicates  with 
the  living  room.  The  arrangement  of  living 
room  and  dining  room  is  much  the  same  as 
in  other  Craftsman  houses,  save  that  the 
large  fireplace  nook  in  the  living  room  oc¬ 
cupies  a  central  position  in  the  house,  and 
also  makes  a  deep  recess  in  the  room  itself. 
The  living  room  is  wainscoted  to  the  height 


of  the  frieze,  and  the  windows 
and  door  openings  are  so  placed 
that  the  line  around  the  room 
is  unbroken.  The  top  of  the 
wainscot  is  finished  with  a 
square  beam  instead  of  a  plate 
rail,  and  the  partition  between 
dining  room  and  living  room  is 
indicated  by  the  usual  post  and 
panel  construction.  There  is 
only  one  group  of  windows  in 
the  living  room,  but  that  is  so 
large  that  almost  the  entire  front 
wall  appears  to  be  of  glass,  and 
the  room  is  well  lighted. 

In  the  dining  room  the  walls 
are  wainscoted  clear  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  a  group  of  windows 
similar  to  that  in  the  living  room 
gives  plenty  of  light  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sense  of  airiness.  The  side¬ 
board,  which  is  built  in  below  a 
row  of  casement  windows,  occupies  the 
whole  end  of  the  room,  the  whole  fitment 
being  a  combination  of  sideboard  and  china 
closets.  The  china  closets  extend  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  sideboard,  which  is  fifteen 
feet  long,  projects  several  inches  beyond  the 
closets,  the  greater  width  being  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  length. 

Being  a  bungalow,  all  the  rooms  are  on 
one  floor,  the  two  bedrooms  and  a  good- 
sized  bathroom  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  space  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
kitchen  is  small  but  well  equipped,  and  a 
large  pantry  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience 
of  the  housekeeping  arrangements.  This  is 
an  important  item  in  the  planning  of  a 
modern  bungalow,  because  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  difficulties  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  problem  the  mistress  of  the  house 
is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources.  This  is  by  no  means  such 
a  misfortune  as  it  was  in  the  days  before 
the  invention  of  modern  conveniences  light¬ 
ened  the  labors  of  the  housewife,  but  it  is 
still  sufficiently  serious  to  make  it  well 
worth  while  to  take  this  question  particu¬ 
larly  into  account  in  planning  a  house.  It 
is  considered  in  every  one  of  the  Craftsman 
houses,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the 
housework  may  be  done  with  as  few  steps 
as  possible,  and  so  finished  and  furnished 
that  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and  in  order. 
The  woodwork  is  so  treated  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  all  the  renovation  it  requires  can 
be  done  by  wiping  it  over  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  the  same  finish. 
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A  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW 
THAT  MIGHT  BE  BUILT  IN 
THE  EAST  AT  VERY  MOD¬ 
ERATE  COST 

HE  list  of  California  bungalows  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  is  growing  to  be  a  long  one, 
for  these  charming  inexpensive  little 
dwellings  come  so  close  to  answering  the 
requests  sent  in  by  our  readers  for  plans 
and  suggestions  which  will  help  them  to 
build  a  charming  and  comfortable  home  at 
moderate  cost,  that  we  are  glad  to  give  as 
many  examples  of  them  as  we  can.  '  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  build  more  cheaply 
in  California  than  it  is  in  the  East.  Yet  a 
house  like  this,  built  with  a  view  to  economy 
and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
owner,  should  come  within  a  very  moderate 
sum.  The  author  of  the  article  vouches  for 
the  cost  of  the  house,  $2,250.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  the  cost  of  a  similar  house 
built  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  but  at  all  events  it  gives  us  a  basis 
upon  which  to  form  an  estimate,  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
building  material, — a  difference  which  need 
not  be  so  great  if  only  the  Eastern  bunga¬ 
low  is  built  under  as  simple  conditions  as 
those  which  usually  prevail  in  California. 
Cypress  or  cedar  would  probably  be  the 
best  substitutes  for  the  redwood  shingles 
and  beams  used  in  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
and  the  interior  woodwork  could  be  of  any 
one  of  our  less  expensive  native  woods. 
Chestnut  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  by  selecting  the  boards 


A  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW, 
BUILT  OF  REDWOOD. 

from  the  grade  known  as  “sound  wormy” 
it  is  possible  to  get  it  very  cheaply.  These 
boards,  while  they  are  spoiled  for  first-class 
stock  by  the  existence  of  a  few  worm  holes, 
are  not  disfigured  or  harmed  in  any  way 
that  would  make  them  undesirable  for  in¬ 
terior  woodwork,  and  the  effect  of  a  room 
finished  with  this  grade  of  chestnut  is  quite 
as  beautiful  as  if  the  most  expensive  grade 
were  used.  There  are  numberless  econ¬ 
omies  that  suggest  themselves  during  the 
actual  building  of  the  house,  and  its  final 
cost  depends  very  largely  upon  the  personal 
interest  taken  by  the  owner  in  the  work  of 
construction  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
able  to  control  the  outlay.  Building  a  house 
is  not  unlike  keeping  a  motor  car,  which  is 
a  very  expensive  affair  if  the  charges  of 
chauffeur  and  garage  are  included,  but  is 
moderate  when  the  owner  runs  it  and  looks 
after  the  repairs  himself. 

AN  INEXPENSIVE  BUNGALOW:  BY 
HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 

THE  question  is  often  raised  regarding 
the  adaptability  of  the  California  bun¬ 
galow  for  use  in  the  East.  Here  is  one 
constructed  so  thoroughly  that  it  would  be 
comfortable  through  the  severest  Eastern 
winter,  and  would  stand  all  the  changes  of 
the  Eastern  climate.  Although  built  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  has  a  cellar  and  furnace,  double 
floors  and  a  lining  of  heavy  building  paper 
between  the  walls  for  protection  against  the 
weather.  The  furnace  room  is  placed  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  center  of  the  house,  so  that 
long  reaches  of  pipe  are  avoided  and  all  the 
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VERANDA  WITH  PART 
PERGOLA  CONSTRUCTION. 

rooms  are  uniformly  heated.  The  furnace 
room  is  reached  by  a  brick-walled  tunnel 
leading  from  the  cellar,  which  is  built  under 
the  kitchen  and  screen  porch  at  the  back  of 
the  house. 

Although  it  is  very  simple  in  both  design 
and  construction,  this  little  house  is  well 
finished  both  inside  and  out.  The  exterior 
has  the  touch  of  primitiveness  that  always 
belongs  to  a  shingled  house  where  the  heavy 
timber  construction  is  exposed.  Both 
shingles  and  beams  are  of  redwood,  dark¬ 
ened  by  the  oil  that  has  been  put  on  to 
preserve  it.  The  deep  reddish 
brown  tone  of  the  wood  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  gray  of  the 
cobblestone  foundation,  the 
lighter  red  of  the  brick  chim¬ 
ney  and  the  white  door  and 
window  frames,  leaders  and 
gutter  spouts.  This  is  the  usual 
color  scheme  for  these  bunga¬ 
lows,  and  it  is  very  effective 
when  seen  amid  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  a  California  garden, 
with  its  spreading  palms  and 
lacy  pepper  trees.  The  front 
veranda  has  a  floor  of  gray 
cement  that  makes  it  seem 
almost  a  continuation  of  the  walk  that  leads 
up  to  it.  This  veranda  is  partly  sheltered 
by  a  roof,  the  rest  being  left  open  with  a 
pergola  construction  overhead  which  will 
ultimately  serve  as  a  support  for  vines. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  very  simple 
in  arrangement,  and  is  so  finished  that  the 
effect  is  pleasant  and  restful.  All  the  rooms 
are  on  one  floor,  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  occupying  one  side  of  the  house  and 
the  three  bedrooms  the  other.  The  screen 
porch  at  the  back  counts  as  part  of  the 


kitchen,  because  it  is  used  as 
such  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  There  is  no  pantry, 
but  a  good-sized  dish  cupboard 
opening  into  the  kitchen  and  a 
recessed  buffet  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  dining  room. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  build 
the  house  very  inexpensively, 
the  interior  woodwork  is  of 
pine,  given  a  dark  finish  very 
much  the  color  of  Flemish  oak, 
in  the  living  room  and  dining 
room,  while  the  woodwork  in 
the  bedrooms  is  all  done  in 
white  enamel.  The  dining  room  walls  are 
wainscoted  to  the  height  of  five  feet  with 
very  wide  V-jointed  boards,  surmounted  by 
a  broad  plate  rail.  The  ceilings  in  both 
rooms  are  crossed  with  boxed  beams,  and 
all  the  woodwork  is  of  the  simplest  and 
severest  design.  The  floors  are  of  polished 
oak,  and  the  walls  are  papered.  A  large 
brick  fireplace  is  the  central  feature  of  the 
living  room,  and  the  space  on  either  side  is 
filled  with  bookshelves  placed  beneath  the 
windows. 

The  cost  of  this  bungalow,  including 
cellar  and  furnace,  wall  paper  and  all  the 
walks  surrounding  the  house,  is  said  by  the 


LIVING  ROOM  OF  BUNGALOW. 

SHOWING  DINING  ALCOVE 

owner  to  be  $2,250.  This  seems  a  very 
small  sum  for  a  house  like  this,  but  doubt¬ 
less  the  cost  has  been  kept  down  to  that 
figure  by  exercising  the  utmost  economy 
that  is  consistent  with  thoroughness  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  using  the  least  expensive 
woods  for  both  exterior  and  interior  wood¬ 
work.  Redwood  and  pine  abound  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  building  materials  can  be  had  at 
an  exceedingly  moderate  cost. 
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THE  CHARM  AND  USEFUL¬ 
NESS  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  CAMP: 
BY  HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 

ITH  the  saner  ideas  about  work 
and  rest  that  prevail  nowadays,  the 
mountain  camp  is  coming  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  almost  a  necessity  for 
the  business  or  professional  man  whose 
work  in  the  city  during  the  busier  months 
of  the  year  uses  up  so  much  brain  and  nerve 
force  that,  without  such  a  means  of  health¬ 
ful  recreation,  his  years  of  usefulness  would 
probably  be  fewer  than  need  be.  There  is 
in  the  clear  mountain  air  an  element  of  tonic 
wholesomeness  that  can  never  b^  found  on 
the  lower  levels,  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  freedom  of  a  return  to  primitive  ways 
of  living,  it  means  such  a  renewing  of  vital 
forces  that  the  summer  vacation  is  usually 
sufficient  to  build  up  a  man  for  the  whole 
year.  Also,  a  definite  change  of  scene  is  a 
relief  that  most  people  hardly  appreciate. 
There  is  little  rest  in  going  from  an  elabo¬ 
rate  and  well-appointed  city  house  to  a  coun¬ 
try  place  that  differs  from  it  only  in  being 
in  a  different  place,  while  to  seek  rest  in  a 
seaside  resort  or  watering  place  means  the 
weariness  of  hotel  or  elaborate  cottage  life. 
But  in  the  mountain  camp  one  gets  away 
entirely  from  the  usual  mode  of  life,  espe¬ 
cially  if  one  drops  civilization  entirely  and 
“roughs  it”  in  the  simplest  fashion. 

The  best  of  it  is  that  a  camp  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  a  luxury  by  no  means  beyond  the 
reach  of  moderate  means.  Land  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  is  cheap,  and  a  log  cabin,  or  one 
built  of  rough  lumber,  can  be  put  up  at  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  cost.  The  days  are  filled 
with  shooting,  fishing,  exploring  or  plain 
loafing  and,  there  being  no  housework  to 


CAMP  OF  MILLED  LUMBER, 
WITH  RUSTIC  PORCH  RAIL. 

speak  of,  the  women  of  the  family  enjoy  as 
complete  a  rest  and  change  as  the  men. 
Another  item  that  is  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable  is  the  saving  in  dressmaker’s  bills. 
A  couple  of  suits  of  flannel  or  khaki  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  needs,  so  that  the  item  of  more 
or  less  elaborate  toilettes,  such  as  are  de- 


PICTURESQUE  DOOR  OF  A  STONE  CABIN. 

manded  at  a  fashionable  resort,  may  be 
counted  out  of  the  summer’s  expenses. 

Most  people  who  own  a  home  in  the  city 
or  the  suburbs  consider  that  they  have  all 
the  property  they  can  afford  to  keep  up,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  keeping  up  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  mountain  camp.  If  one  does 
not  wish  to  buy,  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain 
a  long  lease  on  a  bit  of  mountain  land  for  a 
small  sum,  and  on  this  the  camp  may  be 
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LOG  CABIN  WITH  TILED  ROOF. 

built.  For  those  who  do  not  care  to  put  up 
a  house,  or  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  one, 
a  small  one-room  cabin  of  boards  or  logs, 
iust  large  enough  to  store  provisions  and 
blankets,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  is  sufficient. 
Without  this  storeroom  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  all 
camp  supplies,  both  coming  and  going,  every 
year, — an  expense  which  would  in  a  short 
time  equal  the  cost  of  the  little  cabin.  Of 
course  with  such  a  cabin  the  campers  would 
be  compelled  to  eat  and  sleep  out-of-doors, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  disadvantage,  for 
sleeping  out-of-doors  is  not  only  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  camp  life,  but  is  so  necessary  to 
health  that,  as  we  know,  people  are  building 
sleeping  porches  even  on  city  houses.  A 
tent  or  even  a  marquee  of  canvas  could  be 
put  up  in  case  of  rain,  so  that  the  table  or 
the  beds  would  escape  a  drenching,  and  with 
the  provisions  and  bedding  safely  stored  in 
a  watertight  cabin,  campers  could  afford  to 
laugh  at  the  weather. 

The  cabin  may  cost  as  much  or  as  little 
as  the  builder  wishes.  Some  mountain 
camps  are  almost  as  elaborate  as  city  houses, 
but  these  are  not  as  desirable  as  the  simpler 
buildings,  because  the  complete  change  in 
environment  and  mode  of  living  constitutes 
a  large  part  of  the  charm  as  well  as  the 
benefit  of  a  vacation.  The  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  camp  will  depend 
largely  on  what  is  most  available, — logs, 
stones,  shakes,  slabs,  sod  or  milled  lumber. 
A  rustic  cabin  is  usually  the  most  attractive, 
as  it  is  more  closely  akin  to  the  woods  than 
one  built  of  milled  lumber.  But  of  what¬ 
ever  material  the  house  is  constructed  it 
should,  if  it  is  meant  for  more  than  a  mere 
storeroom,  have  a  good-sized  living  room 
with  a  wide  stone  fireplace,  where  at  night 
the  family  may  sit  before  the  glow  of  crack¬ 


ling  pine  logs  and  enjoy  the 
night  life  of  the  wilds  as  well 
as  the  daytime  out-of-doors. 
A  fireplace  really  makes  a  liv¬ 
ing  room,  for  its  very  pres¬ 
ence  indicates  rest,  good  cheer 
and  good  fellowship.  The 
stone  mantel  may  be  as  wide 
and  as  high  as  desired,  but  it 
is  best  not  to  have  the  fire¬ 
place  opening  too  large,  as  a 
small  one  will  throw  out  more 
heat  and  less  fuel  will  be  re¬ 
quired. 

A  two-room  cabin  may  be  made  comfort¬ 
able  and  practicable  for  sleeping  purposes 
by  building  bunks,  steamer  fashion,  against 
the  side  walls.  By  the  use  of  curtains  and 
screens  privacy  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
bunks  take  up  very  little  room.  The  living 
room  of  course  may  be  used  as  a  dining 
room,  thus  making  three  rooms  in  one.  A 
small  shed  room  will  answer  very  well  for  a 
kitchen,  and  a  box  with  wire  shelves,  hung 
from  a  tree  branch  just  outside  the  door  or 
window,  will  make  a  cool,  convenient  pan- 


MOUNTAIN  HOUSE  VERANDA,  SHOWING 
CEDAR  PILLARS  ON  STONE  FOUNDATION. 

try.  The  veranda  is,  of  course,  a  pleasant 
feature  of  the  cabin,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential,  as  in  the  woods  all  outdoors  is  an 
open  veranda  and  the  greater  part  of  camp 
life  is  carried  on  in  the  open. 

The  interior  finish  and  furnishing  of  a 
mountain  camp  give  great  scope  for  origi- 
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nality  and  the  expression  of  individuality. 
Some  have  ceiling  beams  with  great 
scorched  logs,  and  walls  either  covered  with 
burlap  or  Japanese  matting,  or  left  bare, 
with  logs,  slabs  or  stones  exposed.  Then 
there  may  be  latticed  windows  hung  with 
gay  chintz  or  cretonne,  window  seats  piled 
with  bright  pillows,  and  all  sorts  of  rustic 
furniture  made  by  hand  as  an 
occupation  to  wile  away  the 
abundant  leisure  of  camp  life. 

If  a  man  is  clever  with  tools 
he  finds  the  pleasantest  recre¬ 
ation  of  the  year  in  collecting 
the  materials  for  his  own  rus¬ 
tic  furniture,  and  making  it 
himself.  Such  work  is  play, 
and  a  delightful  diversion 
after  a  long  siege  of  looking 
after  business  affairs.  Busy  at 
his  work  bench,  which  very 
likely  is  a  fallen  tree  trunk 
under  the  friendly  shade  of 
pine  or  oak,  he  forgets  that 
life  holds  such  a  thing  as  worry  or  grief  or 
possible  failure. 

The  mountain  camps  shown  in  these  illus¬ 
trations  are  of  a  rather  more  ambitious  char¬ 
acter  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  mere  cabin. 
The  log  hut,  while  simple  enough  in  line, 
has  a  very  modern  and  obviously  watertight 
tile  roof,  and  the  long  board  cabin,  in  spite 


RUSTIC  FURNITURE,  DESIGNED  AND  MADE 
BY  DR.  J.  M.  BAYLISS,  PINE  CREST,  CAL. 

of  the  rustic  rail  and  pillars  of  the  porch,  is 
almost  too  smooth  for  the  woods.  The  in¬ 
teriors  are  better,  because  one  sees  here  the 
picturesqueness  that  is  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  rustic  furniture,  and  realizes  the 
pleasure  that  must  have  been  found  in  the 
making  of  these  massive  chairs  and  tables. 


The  sideboard  is  rather  ornate,  but  its  very 
elaboration  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  fun 
its  owner  had  in  designing  it  and  putting  it 
together,  and  the  pleasure  that  came  to  him 
with  the  discovery  of  each  curved  piece  of 
wood  that  accommodatingly  fitted  itself  into 
place  because  it  grew  that  way.  The  Greek 
chair  might  be  rather  hard  to  move,  but  it 


DINING  ROOM  FURNITURE, 
DESIGNED  BY  DR.  BAYLISS. 

looks  comfortable  enough,  and  the  big  living 
room  table  could  never  by  any  chance  be 
tipped  over.  The  use  of  a  rustic  screen  over 
the  fireside  seat  in  the  living  room  carries 
out  very  charmingly  the  idea  of  the  interior, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tree  with  all  its 
branches  left  on  gives  a  singu¬ 
larly  decorative  effect  to  the 
side  of  the  room. 

Another  detail  that  is  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  use  of  massive 
cedar  logs  as  porch  pillars  to 
hold  up  the  pergola  construc¬ 
tion  overhead.  There  are  so 
many  possibilities  in  this  use 
of  tree  trunks,  boughs  and 
branches,  that  it  is  an  endless 
incentive  to  invention  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  long  idle  hours 
of  mountain  life  give  a  man 
plenty  of  leisure  to  exercise 
his  native  ingenuity  in  all 
sorts  of  contrivances  and  quaint  decorative 
effects  that  are  entirely  unhampered  by  the 
need  for  conventionality.  In  the  ordinary 
country  home  rustic  furniture  and  some¬ 
times  rustic  pillars  are  permissible,  but  they 
must  be  smoothed  down  into  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  more  finished  work  if  they  are 
to  be  brought  at  all  into  harmony  with 
civilization.  But  in  the  mountains  fancy 
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may  run  riot,  and  if  one  pillar  or  chair  or 
table  does  not  satisfy,  it  only  means  a  few 
hours’  work  to  make  another. 

Some  man  who  had  a  genuine  liking  for 
his  work  made  the  cabin  door  that  har¬ 
monizes  so  well  with  the  rough  wall  of  brick 
and  stone.  This  door  is  not  only  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  construction,  but  has  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  strength  that  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  suggestion  of  defense  that  seems  so 
natural  to  a  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  and  so 
absurd  in  the  house  built  in  a  town  or  city. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  town  we  often  need 
shelter  much  more  than  we  do  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  we  do  not  stop  to  think  of  that, 
and  this  massive  door  with  its  cross  braces 
conveys  as  much  of  a  suggestion  of  safety 
against  all  foes  as  do  the  thick  stone  walls 
on  either  side  of  it. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CONCRETE 
TO  THE  MODERN  BUILDING 
WORLD:  BY  R.  MARSHALL 

HE  interesting  history  of  concrete 
has  already  been  told  so  many 
times  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
go  back  to  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Appian  Way,  dwelling  on  its  antiquity  and 
following  it  down  through  the  centuries  to 
the  present  time  of  the  successful  concrete 
skyscraper.  The  value  of  this  material  as 
a  building  medium  of  modern  times  is  be¬ 
yond  calculation.  We  have  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  devastation  of  our  forests  and  the 
increased  building  opportunities  all  over  the 
country  to  realize  the  necessity  of  some 
such  practical  material,  which  is  not  only 
durable,  but  extremely  picturesque  and 
beautiful  in  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  stopping 
to  consider  how  much  this  material  has 
suffered  in  the  hands  of  its  enthusiastic 
friends,  who  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
its  own  intrinsic  value,  but  who  have  felt 
that  it  must  seem  to  imitate  other  materials 
and  win  appreciation  as  a  makeshift,  as  a 
substitute  for  something  valuable.  Nat¬ 
urally  this  point  of  view  cannot  last,  as  a 
substance  so  widely  useful  as  concrete  must 
eventually  receive  its  proper  valuation  and 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  important  build¬ 
ing  materials,  as  significant  as  granite  or 
marble  or  stone  or  brick,  entirely  different 
but  equally  definite  and  interesting. 

Many  of  us  who  most  admire  concrete 
do  not  know  its  actual  ingredients,  and  if 
we  are  interested  in  a  material  of  this  sort 
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it  is  well  to  know  all  about  it.  Concrete  is 
a  mass  of  cement,  clean  well-graded  sand 
and  coarser  particles,  such  as  gravel, 
crushed  stone  or  slag.  Theoretically  this 
mass  is  voidless.  In  its  making,  enough 
water  is  used  to  effect  the  chemical  action 
known  as  “crystallization”  in  the  cement. 
The  paste  formed  by  the  cement  and  water 
coats  thoroughly  each  grain  of  sand,  and 
the  mortar  thus  formed  coats  each  large 
particle,  as  gravel.  No  two  sand  grains 
touch  each  other,  and  the  coarser  aggregates 
are  held  apart  (and  together!)  by  the  sand- 
cement-water  mixture.  This  is  the  theory, 
and  good  honest  concrete  should  come 
pretty  close  to  living  up  to  this  standard. 

So  this  is  the  material  known  as  con¬ 
crete.  Nothing  deceptive,  nothing  dis¬ 
honest.  Just  a  scientifically  assembled 
selection  of  natural  elements.  Properly 
made,  concrete  is  impervious  to  water, 
resists  fire  better  than  any  other  known 
building  material,  and  when  applied  with 
intelligence,  makes  for  better,  safer,  dryer, 
warmer,  cleaner  homes. 

The  point  is,  its  advocates  have  too  often 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  concrete  re¬ 
semble  something  else.  The  material  is  so 
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plastic  and  accommodates  itself  with  such 
nicety  to  the  most  intricate  molds  that  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  distort  it  from  its 
true  form  and  make  counterfeit  stone  or 
petrified  roses. 

There  are  many  builders  and  many  archi¬ 
tects  who  are  striving  to  use  concrete  as  it 
should  be  used — are  educating  builders  to 
the  idea  that  concrete  is  a  separate,  indi¬ 
vidual  building  material  with  a  charm  of 
its  own,  dependent  upon  no  other  material. 
These  men  are  working  with  the  craftsman 
spirit,  and  it  is  to  explain  just  what  these 
men  accomplish  that  these  words  are  writ¬ 
ten  ;  for  of  all  available  materials,  concrete 
is  the  one  of  which  craftsman  homes  should 
be  built. 

The  latent  beauties  of  true 
concrete  are  easily  brought 
out — they  lie  so  near  the  sur¬ 
face  that  it  seems  a  pity  that 
so  often  they  are  not  uncov¬ 
ered,  a  simple  process,  involv¬ 
ing  but  two  steps,  always  as¬ 
suming  that  the  artisan  is 
honest  and  intelligent  and 
makes  a  good  concrete;  first, 
the  “aggregates”  —  coarser 
particles  forming  the  compact 
mass — should  be  selected  with 
some  care  with  a  view  to 
variety  of  shape  and  color; 
second,  the  finished  concrete 
should  be  given  such  a  sur¬ 
face  treatment  as  will  expose 
these  “aggregates”  near  the 
surface  much  as  woods  are 
treated  to  bring  out  the  grain. 

Concrete  that  is  poured  into 
forms,  whether  these  forms 
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FENCE  POSTS  AND  PILLAR  CAPS  OF  CONCRETE. 


are  the  boards  used  in  building  solid  walls 
or  the  sides  of  the  mold  box  on  a  block 
machine,  generally  presents  a  surface  of 
dull  gray,  with  here  a  bit  of  gravel  and 
there  a  patch  of  rich  cement  mortar  show¬ 
ing.  The  simple  problem  is  to  etch  this 
film  of  mortar  from  all  of  the  coarse  par¬ 
ticles  and  expose  them.  This  may  be  done 
by  applying  a  wash  of  muriatic  acid  and 
water,  brushing  it  into  the  concrete  with  a 
stifif  brush  and  then  washing  off  the  acid 
solution  with  clean  water,  or  by  applying 
to  the  surface  a  light  sand  blast.  By  either 
method  the  dull  monotonous  effect  is  made 
to  disappear  and  the  concrete  surface,  no 
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INTERESTING  EFFECT  OF  A  CONCRETE  TERRACE. 

matter  how  extensive  it  may  be,  is  given 
life  and  beauty. 

For  concrete  to  be  treated  in  this  way, 
river  gravel  of  varied  sizes  and  different 
hues  may  be  used  for  the  coarse  particles. 
Crushed  field  stone  gives  excellent  effects, 
due  to  the  presence  of  dull  reds  and  dark 
purples.  Crushed  limestone  results  in  a 
concrete  more  uniform  in  color,  but  pre¬ 
senting  peaks  and  valleys  upon  which  the 
sunlight  plays  to  advantage.  Crushed  slag 
has  been  used,  resulting  in  somber  browns 
and  blacks.  This  treatment  of  concrete  sur¬ 
faces  may  be  applied  in  building  any  crafts¬ 
man  home,  unless  the  structure  is  of  stucco 
construction.  It  might  be  well  clearly  to 
define  the  different  forms  of  concrete  in 
building  residences. 

Reinforced  concrete  consists  of  concrete 
poured  in  wood  or  metal  forms  placed  in 
position  and  reinforced  with  steel  rods  or 
wire  mesh  before  the  concrete  is  poured. 
House  walls  built  in  this  way  are  generally 
solid  and  this  form  of  construction  is  the 
most  expensive. 

In  some  instances  thick  walls  are  molded 
of  concrete  which  is  poured  in  its  plastic 
state  between  rigid  forms  of  wood  or  metal, 
without  reinforcement.  These  walls  may 
be  solid  or  hollow.  In  both  these  cases  the 
forms  remain  around  the  concrete  until  the 
latter  has  “set.” 

Concrete  stucco  construction  resembles  in 
application  the  method  of  building  “plaster' 
houses  a  decade  ago.  A  wood  frame  is 
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erected,  and  on  the  up¬ 
rights,  or  to  the  sheath¬ 
ing,  is  attached  metal 
lath  to  which  is  applied 
two  or  three  coats  of 
cement  mortar.  Cement 
mortar  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  way  to  old 
walls  of  brick  or  stone 
or  solid  concrete.  This 
form  of  construction, 
with  the  wood  frame, 
costs  about  as  much  as 
brick  veneer  and  is  not 
absolutely  fireproof. 

Concrete  molded  in 
the  form  of  blocks, 
solid  or  hollow,  is  used 
extensively  in  home 
building.  Concrete 
brick  are  also  popular 
in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  These  forms  are  cheaper  than 
clay  brick,  cheaper  than  solid  concrete  and. 
properly  handled,  give  satisfaction. 

The  treatment  of  concrete  surfaces  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  makes  reinforced  and  mono¬ 
lithic  concrete  excellent  forms  of  residence 
construction.  In  the  case  of  concrete  block 
and  brick,  the  same  excellent  effects  may  be 
obtained,  at  less  cost,  for  the  selected  aggre¬ 
gates  need  be  used  only  in  the  facing  on  the 
block  or  brick.  There  is  no  complaint 
against  the  concrete  building  block  as  a 
block  of  concrete.  As  long  as  it  remains 
unmasked,  it  is  excellent.  The  complaints 
of  dampness,  monotony  and  dullness  may 
easily  be  taken  care  of.  It  is  only  when  the 
concrete  block  masquerades  as  a  piece  of 
granite  or  as  Carrara  marble  that  we  object 
to  it  as  a  cheat.  True,  there  are  concrete 
blocks  that  are  successful  in  their  deceit, 
but  always  at  the  expense  of  their  own  indi¬ 
viduality  and  their  own  peculiar,  inherent 
charm.  It  is  only  by  hiding  these  that  they 
pass  as  something  else.  So  long  as  the  de¬ 
ception  is  quite  uncalled  for  and  really  gains 
nothing,  why  should  it  be  tolerated? 

Concrete  offers  the  chance  for  artistic 
treatment  that  no  natural  stone  does.  Given 
a  block  of  sandstone,  the  artist  must  depend 
upon  his  tools — his  work  necessarily  must 
be  mechanical.  But  with  concrete  he  starts 
at  the  very  beginning — he  dictat.es  the  very 
structure  and  texture  of  the  material. 

Not  alone  by  surface  etching  may  con¬ 
crete  be  made  artistic.  Witness  the  work 
of  the  man  who  wished  to  build  an  artistic 
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entrance  to  his  grounds.  He  elected  to 
mold  four  massive  posts  of  concrete,  each 
one,  say,  30  inches  square  and  6  feet  high. 
He  built  box  forms  with  these  inside  dimen¬ 
sions,  running  the  narrow  boards  of  the 
sides  horizontally.  He  left  small  cracks 
between  the  boards  and  upon  pouring  the 
wet  mass  of  concrete,  some  of  the  mixture 
flowed  out  through  these  spaces.  He  let 
the  posts  harden  and  carefully  removed  the 
box  forms.  Instead  of  going  over  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  rubbing  brick  and  smoothing  it 
off,  he  left  all  these  little  “fins”  molded  in 
the  cracks  in  the  forms.  The  result  is  a 
massive,  rugged  gateway  that  looks  like  no 
stone  or  brick  that  was  ever  made  by  Nature 
or  by  man.  Green  vines  trailing  over  the 
rough  background  of  gray — the  result  is 
artistic  and  legitimate.  The  posts  are  con¬ 
crete  and  only  concrete. 

So  we  see  that  not  only  in  the  home,  but 
in  the  garden,  the  lawn  and  the  wood,  con¬ 
crete  may  be  used  to  produce  effects  at  once 
artistic  and  satisfactory.  The  uses  of  con¬ 
crete  about  the  home  make  a  list  too  long 
to  reproduce  here.  Besides  my  purpose  has 
been  merely  to  give  concrete  the  square  deal 
that  it  merits — to  indicate  in  a  small  way  its 
artistic  possibilities  and  to  acquit  it  of  the 
common  charge  of  deception. 

That  Craftsman  homes  are  excellently 
executed  in  concrete,  there  can  be  no  argu¬ 
ment.  In  all  forms  except  stucco,  the  latent 
values  of  the  material  are  easily  and  won¬ 
derfully  brought  out.  In  stucco  construc¬ 
tion  there  has  been  small  chance  for  decep¬ 
tion.  The  many  surface  finishes  given  to 
stucco  make  it  a  favorite  form  of  residence 
building,  owing  to  its  comparatively  low 
cost.  A  Craftsman  home  of  concrete,  with 
green  things  trailing  over  the  grays  and  dull 
reds  and  deep  blues  of  the  exterior,  and  an 
interior  at  once  sanitary,  cool  in  summer, 
warm  in  winter,  fireproof  and  damp-proof — 
can  more  be  asked  ? 

PERMANENT  PIGMENTS  ON 
A  COAL-TAR  BASE 

HE  fading  of  oil  paintings  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  difficulties  with 
which  the  artist  has  to  contend.  In 
spite  of  all  the  searching  for  the 
secrets  of  the  old  masters  whose  colors  still 
remain  fresh  and  glowing,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  is  sufficient  to  make  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  color  of  almost  any  modern 
painting. 


Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with 
pigments  of  a  tarry  origin,  and  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  produce  either  a  paint  or 
a  dye  based  on  coal  tar  that  would  hold  its 
color  as  well  as  the  more  primitive  products. 
The  greater  brilliancy  of  the  coal-tar  colors, 
their  clarity  and  the  flexibility  with  which 
they  lend  themselves  to  subtle  shadings,  has 
tempted  many  a  hapless  artist  to  attempt 
their  use,  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  fix 
permanently  the  bright  and  delicate  hues, 
they  have  faded  and  altered  with  discourag¬ 
ing  swiftness. 

Therefore  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  at 
last  a  preparation  of  coal  tar  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  three  colors  that  are  said  to  be 
as  permanent  as  the  best  of  the  natural 
colors.  These  are  violet,  red  and  yellow, 
very  rich  and  clear,  and  exhaustive  experi¬ 
menting  has  proven  that  even  the  well-tried 
alizarin  reds,  hitherto  supposed  the  only 
trustworthy  colors  obtainable  from  coal  tar, 
must  yield  to  them  in  the  matter  of  dura¬ 
bility.  A  process  that  can  be  applied  to  one 
set  of  colors  can  surely  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  others,  and  if  this  new  discovery  is 
as  good  as  it  is  said  to  be,  it  means  the 
solving  of  a  great  many  difficulties  for  the 
artist. 

So  far  the  question  of  durability  has  been 
the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
experts  who  have  been  instrumental  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  modern  methods  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  dyeing.  The  widespread  prejudice 
against  coal-tar  dyes  is  based  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  their  lack  of  stability  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  more  primitive  vegetable 
dyes  which  either  retain  their  color  value 
or,  when  they  fade,  give  a  softer  and  mel¬ 
lower  color  that  grows  more  subtle  and 
beautiful  with  each  succeeding  year.  The 
immense  range  of  the  coal-tar  colors,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  prepared  and 
used,  have  always  held  forth  a  promise  of 
greatly  increased  power  to  both  the  painter 
and  the  artist  in  dyes,  so  that  experiments 
to  develop  the  one  lacking  quality  of  dura¬ 
bility  have  been  practically  unceasing.  These 
have  been  much  more  successful  with  re¬ 
gard  to  dyes  than  they  have  in  the  case  of 
painters’  colors,  and  the  possibilities  that 
lie  in  the  right  use  of  these  modern  dye¬ 
stuffs  will  be  remembered  by  those  of  our 
readers  who  followed  the  interesting  series 
of  articles  on  dyeing  by  Professor  Charles 
Pellew,  published  in  The  Craftsman  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1908-9. 
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CRAFTSMAN  FLOWER  BOX  WITH  METAL  PAN.- 

CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  FOR 
HOME  CABINET-MAKERS  AND 
METAL-WORKERS 

HE  plant  stand  given  this  month  for 
home  cabinet-workers  is  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  box  or  trough  which, 
filled  with  plants,  would  give  much 
the  same  effect  as  a  window  box.  It  would 
be  very  decorative  if  placed  just  in  front  of 
a  window  or  group  of  windows,  as  by  that 
means  an  unbroken  mass  of  bloom  might  be 
secured.  As  suggested  here,  the  stand  is 
40  inches  long,  16  inches  wide  and  26  inches 
high.  The  construction  is  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  the  effect  is  fairly  massive,  but 
not  enough  so  to  be 
heavy  and  clumsy. 

The  posts  should 
measure  2  inches 
square,  and  the  end 
rails  3  inches  wide. 

The  stock  used  for 
the  ends  and  sides  is 
%-inch,  and  for  the 
bottom  ^4-inch.  The 
stretcher  below  the 
box  should  be  24  °f 
an  inch  thick  by  424 
inches  wide.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  piece  the 
sides  and  ends  are 
doweled  to  the  post, 
and  the  bottom  is  riv¬ 
eted  into  the  sides 
and  ends  after  they 
are  in  position.  A 
check  of  about  24  of 
an  inch  should  be 
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allowed  on  the  inside.  Then  the 
end  rails  and  stretcher  should  be 
mortised  together,  with  the  tenons 
projecting  slightly  through  the 
rails.  The  rails  in  turn  are  mor¬ 
tised  through  the  posts  and  made 
firm  with  dowel  pins.  Careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the 
finishing  of  this  piece,  and  also  to 
the  selection  of  the  wood,  as  the 
straight  plain  boards  which  form 
the  sides  will  show  to  the  best 
advantage  in  beauty  of  texture, 
grain  or  surface,  and  on  the  other 
hand  will  mercilessly  reveal  all  defects.  The 
posts  are  rounded  at  the  top,  and  are 
beveled  a  little  at  the  bottom  to  prevent 
splitting.  A  copper  or  zinc  pan  should  be 
made  to  slip  inside  the  frame  with  the  rim 
resting  all  around  on  the  top,  and  not  quite 
touching  the  bottom.  This  pan  is  very  easy 
to  make,  provided  the  home  cabinetmaker 
has  any  knowledge  of  metal  work.  The  edge 
should  be  turned  over  a  brass  wire  about 
24  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  wrought  iron 
or  brass  handles  should  be  made  and  riveted 
to  each  end  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  cheval  glass  and  stand  will  form  a 
fairly  conspicuous  piece  of  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture.  It  measures  70  inches  high  over  all. 
The  width  of  the  frame  is  30  inches,  and 
the  base  24  inches.  •  The  construction  of 
the  frame  holding  the  glass  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  any  mirror  frame.  A  rabbet 
is  sawed  out  in  the  back  of  the  frame,  allow- 
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ing  about  j54  an  inch  at  each  angle, 
glass  should  fit  snugly  in  this,  with 
more  than  34  of  an  inch  play  to  allow 
for  the  shrinking  and  swelling  of  the 
frame.  The  glass  is  then  firmly  fastened 
to  the  frame  by  corner  blocks  placed 
3  or  4  inches  apart,  and  tacked  right 
against  the  edge  of  the  mirror.  Then  a 
back  piece  about  £4  or  54  an  inch  thick 
is  screwed  to  the  frame,  and  a  metal 
pivot  or  plate  is  countersunk  into  the 
outer  edge  at  either  side.  The  middle 
of  these  plates  should  be  reinforced  or 
made  thicker  to  allow  for  drilling  and 
the  cutting  of  threads.  Then  pins, 
either  £4  or  7/16  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  are  screwed  into  the  plates.  The 
standard  should  be  very  firmly  and 
carefully  made  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  details  of  construction  as  shown  in 
the  working  drawing.  The  curved 
brackets  on  either  side  are  doweled  to 
the  center  posts,  and  also  to  the  feet, 
the  dowels  being  rounded  and  allowed 
to  project  about  3/16  of  an  inch  above 
the  surface.  The  posts  are  mortised 
into  the  feet  and  so  carefully  fastened 
that  no  amount  of  wear  can  shake  them. 
The  standard  is  further  strengthened 
by  a  stout  stretcher  which  is  mortised 
between  the  two  posts.  Near  the  top 


of  the  standard  a  metal  plate  is  mortised  on 
the  inside  of  each  post,  so  that  the  two  will 
come  directly  opposite  the  plates  that  are 
mortised  in  the  edge  of  the  mirror  frame. 
A  hole  is  then  drilled  through  each  post 
which  allows  the  pin  or  binding  screw  to 
slip  through,  and  a  metal  washer  is  screwed 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  post  with  counter¬ 
sunk  head  screws.  The  binding  screws  are 
made  with  a  ring  or  thumb  knob  at  the 
outer  end,  so  that  the  mirror  which  swings 
upon  these  pins  may  be  adjusted  easily. 

The  tea  table,  which  is  meant  to  stand  in 
the  living  room  or  on  the  veranda  to  hold 
the  service  for  afternoon  tea,  is  made  low, 
the  best  height  being  26  inches.  The  top 
is  24  inches  in  diameter,  the  center  post 
4  inches  square  and  the  feet  4  inches  wide 
by  254  inches  thick.  In  making  this  table 
the  feet  should  first  be  cut  and  fitted  as 
shown  in  section  B-B  of  the  working  draw¬ 
ing.  Each  foot  is  halved,  one  lapping  over 
the  other,  and  the  center  post  is  mortised 
through  both  as  shown  in  the  same  section. 
At  the  top  four  skids  or  cleats  are  also 
halved  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  post 
by  cutting  out  through  each  side  of  the 
post  a  mortise  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
skids,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  sunk  into 
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DEEP  METAL  PAN.  METAL  CUP.  SHALLOW  METAL  PAN. 


the  top  of  the  post  until  the  surfaces  are 
flush.  The  skids  should  be  doweled  to  the 
post  and  glued.  The  brackets  are  cut  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  are  doweled  to 
the  post  and  feet  in  the  same  way  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  construction  of  the  mirror. 


CRAFTSMAN  TEA  TABLE  WITH  COPPER  TRAY. 

The  top,  which  should  be  made  and  joined 
with  great  care,  is  screwed  to  the  skids, 
using  two  screws  on  each  side.  These 
screws  should  work  in  slots  rather  than 
screw  holes,  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
and  shrinkage  of  the  top  in  damp  or 
dry  weather. 

The  copper  tray  is  hammered  into 
shape  in  the  way  we  have  so  often  de¬ 
scribed.  For  a  table  of  this  size  it 
should  measure  22  inches  in  diameter 
and  be  Y\  of  an  inch  deep.  The  edges 
are  bent  over  a  brass  or  copper  wire, 
and  the  handles  are  made  of  wrought 
copper  with  the  ends  flared  and  riveted 
to  the  outside  rim  of  the  tray. 

FOR  metal  workers  we  give  three 
very  simple  pieces  in  addition  to 
the  tea  tray  just  described.  The  deep 


pan  with  handles  may  be  made  in  any 
size,  but  for  daily  use  in  the  kitchen  it 
might  better  measure  12  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  9  inches  across  the  bottom  and 

6  inches  in  height.  It  should  be  made  of 
No.  20  gauge  copper.  The  bottom  is  brazed 
to  the  sides,  the  method  being  precisely  the 
same  as  that  described  so  thoroughly  in 
The  Craftsman  for  October,  1909.  The 
handles  are  of  wrought  copper,  with  the 
ends  flared  and  riveted  to  the  pan. 

The  second  illustration  represents  a  cup 
which  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pan.  The  edges  of  all  these  pieces  are 
turned  over  brass  or  copper  wires  to  give 
greater  strength.  Iron  wire  should  never 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  rust 
through.  As  represented  here,  the  cup  is 

7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  4^2  inches 
across  the  bottom  and  9  inches  high. 

The  third  illustration  represents  a  shal¬ 
low  pan,  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
10  inches  across  the  bottom  and  inches 
in  height  over  all.  The  depth  inside  of  the 
pan  is  3  inches,  allowing  for  a  ij4-inch 
flange  at  the  bottom.  The  bottom  of  this 
pan  is  cut  in  a  disk  shape,  leaving  an  edge 
of  about  1  inch  which  is  turned  down  all 
around  and  slipped  up  from  the  under  side 
and  soldered. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

WHAT  THE  RAILROADS  ARE  DOING 
FOR  FARMING  IN  THE  EAST 

IR  Horace  Plunkett  tells  us  that  when 
we  induce  the  business  man,  alert, 
progressive  and  well  trained  in  mod¬ 
ern  methods,  to  turn  his  attention  to 
farming,  the  country  life  problem  in 
America  will  be  solved.  His  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  Ireland  has  convinced  him  of  this, 
and  the  brief  account  we  give  in  this  issue 
of  the  experimental  demonstration  farm 
established  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
upon  the  barren  wastes  in  the  interior  of 
the  Island  furnishes  us  with  an  object  lesson 
which  we  will  do  well  to  heed. 

The  farmer  is  conservative,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  farming  as  it  is  carried  on 
here  in  the  East  to  make  him  otherwise. 
The  fact  that  he  is  so  largely  dependent 
upon  the  caprices  of  Nature  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  crops  tends  to  make  him 
something  of  a  fatalist,  and  the  isolation  of 
farm  life  shuts  him  away  from  the  daily 
opportunities  and  contests  which  sharpen 
the  wits  of  the  city  man  and  make  him  alert 
to  seize  every  advantage  and  forestall,  if 
possible,  every  calamity. 

But,  deep-rooted  as  it  seems,  this  con¬ 
servatism  is  more  a  habit  than  anything 
else.  The  grain  raisers  and  fruit  growers 
of  the  West,  who  control  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  because 
they  manage  the  raising  and  marketing  of 
their  products  in  the  same  way  that  a  keen 
business  man  manages  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  whatever  commodity  he  has  made 
his  own,  are  nearly  all  Eastern  farmers  or 
the  sons  of  farmers  who  have  gone  West. 
Their  alertness  and  progressiveness  is  per¬ 
haps  partly  due  to  the  change  from  Eastern 
"conditions  into  new  surroundings  which 
make  more  demand  upon  the  qualities  of 
enterprise  and  initiative.  They  are  not  so 
rooted  in  traditional  customs  that  they  can¬ 
not  take  a  hint  when  they  see  that  another 
man  is  making  more  money  by  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  different  way  from  their  own. 
Therefore,  they  have  joined  themselves  into 
efficient  organizations  through  which  they 
control  the  disposal  of  their  crops,  and  they 
avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  degree  of 
cooperative  methods  in  bringing  their 
orchards,  fields  and  gardens  to  the  highest 
state  of  health  and  productiveness.  A  man 
who  will  allow  scale  or  blight  to  get  into 
his  orchard  without  doing  anything  about  it 


is  regarded  by  his  neighbors  very  much  as 
a  cattle  thief  used  to  be  in  the  days  when 
cattle  were  the  chief  source  of  income  in  the 
West.  Also,  the  grower  who  attempts  to 
palm  off  imperfect  or  badly  packed  fruit  as 
first-class  goods  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown 
out  of  his  organization,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
honor  no  less  than  business  interest  to  keep 
the  grading  of  the  fruit  absolutely  above 
suspicion. 

The  reason  why  these  two  demonstration 
farms  on  Long  Island  are  succeeding  be¬ 
yond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
railroad  company  that  established  them,  is 
because  the  president  of  the  company  bad 
the  common  sense  to  give  the  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  them  to  a  Western  man  who  is 
applying  the  well-tested  Western  methods. 
If  a  laboratory  exists  on  either  farm  it  is 
kept  in  the  background  and,  so  far  as  the 
outsider  can  see,  every  suggestion  that  is 
made  regarding  crops  or  cultivation  is 
founded  upon  practical  experience  and  plain 
“horse  sense.”  Because  this  is  so,  the  dem¬ 
onstration  farm  is  proving  genuinely  useful 
not  only  to  the  city  men  who  go  out  there 
filled  with  enthusiasm  for  developing  little 
farms  of  their  own,  and  keen  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  suggestion  which  may  help 
them  make  a  success,  but  even  the  old 
farmers  long  established  in  their  own  ways 
and  hating  any  innovation.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  might  send  out  bul¬ 
letins  until  the  printing  press  is  worn  out, 
and  State  experiment  stations  might  experi¬ 
ment  till  the  end  of  time  for  all  the  average 
farmer  cares.  But  show  him  sturdy  healthy 
fruit  trees,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
fruit  and  without  a  sign  of  scale  or  any 
other  pest,  and  tell  him  how  it  was  done, 
and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  see  the 
advisability  of  spraying  and  pruning  in  a 
way  that  will  produce  the  same  results. 
Again,  if  he  sees  that  a  little  more  “know 
how”  will  produce  vegetables  and  berries 
that  bring  fancy  prices  when  they  are  well 
packed,  he  is  likely  to  admit  that  it  pays 
better  to  take  the  extra  trouble  than  it  does 
to  drudge  along  in  the  same  old  way.  The 
farmer  is  not  averse  to  work ;  he  has  always 
worked.  All  he  needs  is  the  inducement  to 
work  in  the  right  way,  and  the  incentive  to 
make  good  in  an  organization  of  farmers 
who  are  doing  the  same  thing  and  perhaps 
doing  it  a  little  better. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  immensely  valuable,  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  doing  wonders  for 
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the  farming  of  the  future.  But  when  it 
comes  down  to  immediate  results  the  rail¬ 
roads,  working  entirely  on  a  business  basis 
and  for  their  own  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  people  living  in  the  territory  which 
they  cover,  are  really  “delivering  the 
goods/  Where  would  the  Northwest  have 
been  without  the  development  set  on  foot 
by  James  J.  Hill?  Look  what  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Road  has  done  for 
New  Mexico  and  Southern  California. 
Think  of  the  work  done  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  trees  and  the  reforestation  of  de¬ 
nuded  tracts  by  the  Forestry  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.’  The  instances 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  for  in  the 
territory  of  each  and  every  railroad  there 
are  some  conditions  which  require  chang¬ 
ing  and  developing  before  the  business 
of  the  common  carrier  will  be  on  a 
paying  basis.  These  big  transportation 
companies  make  no  pretense  of  a  philan¬ 
thropic  intention,  but  the  result  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  philanthropy,  for  it  is  simply 
the  application  of  well-tried  and  successful 
business  methods  to  conditions  that  hitherto 
have  been  as  remote  from  business  as  they 
well  could  be.  If  the  work,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  confined  to  the 
development  of  large  tracts  of  new  country, 
gets  down  to  smaller  enterprises,  like  that 
on  Long  Island,  which  directly  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  farming  population,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  relations  between  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  and  the  people  living  along 
their  lines  will  cease  to  be  antagonistic,  be¬ 
cause  conditions  have  been  established 
which  make  them  mutually  helpful  and 
friendly.  Also,  such  a  state  of  affairs  will 
do  much  to  eliminate  speculation  in  rail¬ 
road  stock.  The  natural  stockholders  are 
the  people  living  in  the  territory  covered  bv 
the  railroad,  and  any  sort  of  real  business 
cooperation  between  them  and  the  railroad 
company  cannot  but  result  in  a  better  under¬ 
standing  on  both  sides.  When  this  is  estab¬ 
lished  we  will  see  fewer  rate  wars,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  railroads  to 
control  legislation  by  dishonest  means. 
What  if  the  development  of  any  given 
stretch  of  territory  is  done  primarily  for 
selfish  reasons?  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  work,  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  it  will  do 
its  own  part  in  helping  along  the  period  of 
the  square  deal,  which  after  all  does  not 
mean  philanthropy,  but  simply  that  each  man 
may  grasp  the  opportunity  to  do  his  best. 
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HOW  BEST  TO  HELP  THE  CAUSE  OF 
CONSERVATION 

E  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  little 
booklet  that  is  now  being  sent  out  from  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  National 
Conservation  Association  to  everyone  who 
is  interested  enough  in  this  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  important  work  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Association  or  to  aid  its  efforts  in 
any  way. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  work  of 
the  National  Conservation  Commission  was 
stopped  by  Representative  Tawney  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  refused  to  recognize  it  in  the 
Sundry  Civil  Bill  passed  by  the  61  st  Con¬ 
gress,  and  that  the  whole  movement  found 
itself  seriously  hampered  for  lack  of  a 
national  organization.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  important  to  a  degree, 
for  it  had  prepared  the  first  inventory  of 
natural  resources  ever  made  by  any  nation, 
and  when  it  was  discontinued  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  taking  up  a  task  equally  vital  to 
the  conservation  movement  in  serving  as 
the  medium  for  cooperation  among  State 
Conservation  Commissions,  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committees  representing  the  great  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  place  of  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  was  immediately  taken  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Conservation,  a  body 
supported  by  private  funds  and  wholly  un¬ 
connected  with  the  Government.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  Committee,  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  would  have  been  even  more 
serious  in  its  results,  but  the  urgent  national 
need  was  for  an  organization  open  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  stood  for  conserva¬ 
tion,  which  would  give  them  immediate  op¬ 
portunity  for  united  and  effective  work. 
Therefore,  a  year  ago  the  National  Con¬ 
servation  Association  was  organized  by  a 
group  of  men  who  had  led  in  the  fight  for 
conservation.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Presi¬ 
dent  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  was 
made  President  of  the  Association,  but 
when  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  was  removed 
from  the  Government  service  by  President 
Taft,  Dr.  Eliot  immediately  resigned,  nomi¬ 
nating  Mr.  Pinchot  as  his  successor. 

Under  such  effective  leadership  the  work 
has  gone  on  vigorously  and  efficiently.  The 
Association  cooperates  closely  with  State 
Conservation  Associations  so  far  as  they 
exist,  and  by  organized  effort  the  central 
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Association  brings  to  the  wise  settlement  of 
local  conservation  questions  the  prompt 
support  of  other  forces  enlisted  in  the  fight, 
to  preserve  our  natural  resources.  Collabo¬ 
rators  are  appointed  in  towns  and  cities  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  work  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Association,  and  to  keep  watch 
upon  all  legislation  within  the  conservation 
field.  These  local  representatives  are  men 
and  women  prominent  in  the  conservation 
movement,  who  are  willing  to  give  of  their 
own  time  and  effort  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause.  The  central  Association  is  thus 
enabled  to  keep  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
everything  that  affects  conservation.  It  is 
drafting  and  recommending  both  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  State  legislatures  good  laws  for 
conserving  our  natural  resources,  and 
through  its  bulletins  it  is  telling  its  mem¬ 
bers  promptly  and  plainly  when  and  how 
to  strike.  Its  influence  upon  legislation  is 
already  making  itself  felt,  but  its  leaders 
feel  that  the  work  has  only  begun  and  that 
they  need  the  cooperation  of  every  thinking 
man  and  woman  who  deems  it  worth  while 
to  make  an  effort  to  see  that  the  resources 
of  the  public  domain,  of  which  every  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  is  part  owner,  are  used  and 
held  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  whole 
people.  Acting  individually,  no  American 
citizen  can  get  good  conservation  laws 
passed  or  keep  bad  laws  from  passing,  but 
acting  together  the  people  can  stop  unregu¬ 
lated  monopoly  of  our  natural  resources 
and  can  ensure  that  resources  already  pri¬ 
vately  owned,  but  essential  to  the  public 
welfare,  are  held  not  merely  for  personal 
gain,  but  as  a  public  trust. 

As  to  the  principles  for  which  the  leaders 
of  the  conservation  movement  are  fighting, 
the  story  is  told  most  clearly  and  succinctly 
in  their  own  words : 

“The  National  Conservation  Association 
is  fighting  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  natural  resources,  for  the 
welfare  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  and 
for  the  rights  of  the  plain  people.  The 
Association  is  bound  neither  by  political 
considerations  nor  official  connections.  It 
is  free  to  speak  the  whole  truth. 

“That  conservation  means  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  us  all 
and  not  merely  for  the  profit  of  a  few  is 
already  household  knowledge.  The  task 
which  the  National  Conservation  Associa¬ 
tion  has  set  itself  is  to  get  this  principle  into 
practical  effect. 

“The  question  is  pot  simply  whether  our 


natural  resources  shall  be  conserved  or 
whether  they  shall  be  destroyed.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  question  is,  For  whom  shall  the  nat¬ 
ural  resources  be  conserved  and  who  shall 
reap  the  benefit?  On  one  side  are  the 
highly  organized  forces  which  have  fattened 
upon  unregulated  monopoly  and  which  are 
striving  for  government  by  money  for 
profit.  On  the  other  side  are  the  plain 
American  citizens  who  are  striving  for  gov¬ 
ernment  by  men  for  human  welfare.  The 
real  reason  why  conservation  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  the  people  is  that  it  is  a  moral 
issue. 

“The  National  Conservation  Association 
advocates  definite  and  practical  measures 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  It  is  opposing,  and  will  continue 
to  oppose,  all  measures,,  legislative  or  ad¬ 
ministrative,  from  whatever  source,  in  con¬ 
flict  with  conservation. 

“The  Association  urges  the  protection  of 
the  source  waters  of  navigable  streams 
through  the  purchase  or  control  by  the 
Nation  of  the  necessary  land  within  their 
drainage  basins ;  the  enactment  and  enforce¬ 
ment  by  State  and  Nation  of  effective  laws 
for  forest  fire  patrol  in  all  forests,  whether 
publicly  or  privately  owned ;  the  public  reg¬ 
ulation  of  timber  cutting  on  all  forest  lands 
whose  conservation  is  essential  to  the  public 
welfare;  the  separation  for  purposes  of  tax 
ation  of  the  timber  from  the  land  on  which 
it  grows ;  and  the  support  and  extension  of 
practical  forestry. 

“For  the  conservation  and  fullest  imme¬ 
diate  use  of  inland  waters  the  Association 
holds  as  essential  the  preparation,  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  waterway  improvement  extending  to  all 
the  uses  of  the  waters  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  their  control.  It  is  striving- 
tor  the  incorporation  in  all  future  water¬ 
power  grants  by  State  and  Nation,  of  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  prompt  development  on 
pain  of  forfeiture,  payment  of  reasonable 
compensation  periodically  readjusted,  the 
limitation  of  the  grant  to  fifty  years,  and 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  appropriate 
public  authorities  to  regulate  rates  of 
service. 

“The  Association  advocates  legislation 
whereby  the  title  to  the  surface  of  public 
lands  and  to  the  minerals  therein  shall  be 
granted  separately ;  and  it  holds  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  public  welfare  the  conservation 
and  control  of  the  unappropriated  public 
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range  lands  by  the  Government  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  stockman  and  homemakers 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  homestead  entry. 

“The  Association  stands  for  the  retention 
by  the  Government  of  the  title  to  all  public 
lands  still  publicly  owned  which  contain 
phosphate  rock,  coal,  oil  or  natural  gas, 
and  their  development  by  private  enterprise 
under  terms  that  will  prevent  extortion  and 
waste.  And  it  urges  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  prolong  our  coal  supply,  to  reduce 
waste  in  mining,  and  to  safeguard  human 
life  in  the  mines. 

“Finally,  the  Association  will  strive  to 
further  all  legislation  wisely  designed  to 
diminish  sickness,  prevent  accident,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  joy  and  comfort  of  American 
life,  believing  that  human  efficiency,  health 
and  happiness  are  natural  resources  quite 
as  important  as  forests,  waters,  land  and 
minerals.” 

Each  booklet  contains  a  membership 
blank,  giving  particulars  as  to  terms  of 
membership.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
subject  send  for  one,  addressing  your  re¬ 
quest  to  the  National  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Colorado  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

REVIEWS 

AN  INTERRUPTED  FRIENDSHIP:  BY  E. 
L.  VOYNICH 

MRS:  Voynich’s  strange  psychological 
novel,  “The  Gadfly,”  prepared  the 
way  for  an  even  more  subtle  study 
of  the  tortuous  ways  of  the  human 
soul  which  she  calls  “An  Interrupted 
Friendship.”  It  is,  in  a  way,  a  sequel  to 
“The  Gadfly,”  but  unlike  most  sequels  it 
does  not  pick  up  the  story  where  the  first 
book  left  off  and  carry  it  on  to  a  conclusion. 
Instead  of  that,  it  is  itself  the  story  of  the 
lost  thirteen  years  that  intervene  between 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  “The  Gadfly.” 
The  strange,  compelling  personality  of  The 
Gadfly  dominates  this  book  as  it  did  the 
other,  although  he  is  supposed  to  play  but 
a  secondary  part  in  the  development  of  the 
plot.  In  the  beginning  of  the  story  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  a  French  family  of 
whom  the  most  interesting  members  are  the 
Marquis  de  Martourellcs,  who  belongs  to 
the  old  noblesse;  his  second  son  Rene,  and 
his  little  crippled  daughter  Marguerite,  who 
has  been  sent  away  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
home  of  an  intensely  pious  maiden  aunt. 
The  child’s  passionate  revolt  against  priestly 
domination  and  her  rescue  by  Rene ,  who 


comes  back  to  his  French  home  after  five 
or  six  years  spent  at  an  English  school,  is 
the  real  opening  of  the  story.  There  is  a 
deep  understanding  and  sympathy  between 
the  brother  and  sister,  and  a  devotion  so 
unselfish  that  when  there  appears  to  be  a 
chance  for  Marguerite  to  be  cured  of  the 
malady  that  keeps  her  a  bedridden  invalid, 
Rene  joins  a  geographical  expedition  that 
is  about  to  explore  the  wilds  of  South 
America  because  in  no  other  way  can  he 
earn  so  quickly  the  money  for  the  necessary 
course  of  treatment. 

There  he  meets  a  strange,  haunting,  ap¬ 
pealing  creature  whom  those  familiar  with 
the  earlier  book  instantly  recognize  as  the 
boy  Arthur  Burton,  changed  by  years  of 
hardship,  privation  and  inconceivable  tor¬ 
ture  to  the  being  known  later  as  The  Gadfly. 
He  has  been  a  slave,  a  circus  clown, — any¬ 
thing  and  everything  by  which  he  could 
keep  wretched  body  and  wretcheder  soul 
together  until  he  could  carry  out  his  great 
purpose  of  returning  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  Church  in  Italy.  Rene  is  the  means 
of  his  being  engaged  as  interpreter  to  the 
expedition,  and  from  doubt  and  keen  an¬ 
tagonism  a  warm  affection  springs  up  be¬ 
tween  the  two  and  they  become  like 
brothers.  In  this  book  Arthur  has  already 
assumed  the  name  of  Felix  Rivarez,  by 
which  he  is  known  in  the  latter  part  of 
“The  Gadfly,”  and  he  gives  to  Rene  some¬ 
thing  of  the  idealistic  devotion  that,  as  the 
boy  Arthur,  he  had  given  to  The  Padre. 
Tn  Rene’s  life  Felix  comes  next  to  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  after  the  expedition  returns  to 
France  the  friendship  is  kept  up.  At  first 
Marguerite  is  fiercely  jealous  of  the  “black 
jaguar.”  as  she  calls  him,  who  claims  so 
great  a  share  of  her  brother’s  attention,  but 
finally  she  too  succumbs  to  the  spell  of  that 
irresistible  personality,  and  her  wits,  preter- 
naturally  keen  in  any  case  and  sharpened 
almost  to  clairvoyance  by  her  love  for  the 
man.  pierce  through  his  disguise  and  piece 
together  something  of  the  outline  of  his 
history.  Both  Rene  and  Felix  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  this  until  finally,  in  a  burst  of 
anguish.  Marguerite  reveals  to  Felix  that 
she  knows  something  of  his  past  life.  As 
apparently  there  could  be  no  possible  way 
of  her  finding  out  the  secret  unless  Rene 
had  told  her,  and  as  Rene  knew  nothing 
except  what  had  been  revealed  by  Felix 
himself  in  delirium,  the  overstrained  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  man  leaps  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  been  betrayed  again,  and  by  bis 
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best  friend.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  makes  no  scene,  utters  no  accusation, 
but  simply  gives  a  reception,  invites  all  his 
friends,  makes  a  jesting  tale  of  an  incident 
which  he  and  Rene  mutually  regard  as 
sacred  to  their  friendship  in  South  America, 
and  leaves  for  Vienna.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward  they  hear  of  his  execution  in  a  Papal 
fortress. 

The  book  is  absolutely  incomprehensible 
to  anyone  who  has  not  read  “The  Gadfly,” 
but,  given  this  key  to  its  meaning,  it  is  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  distortion  under 
untold  suffering  of  an  exquisitely  idealistic 
nature.  The  strange  magnetism  of  The 
Gadfly  himself  is  felt  even  more  strongly 
in  this  book  than  in  the  other.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  an  individuality  so  vividly, 
thrillingly  alive  can  be  a  mere  creation  of 
the  author’s  fancy.  (Published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  401  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.) 

THE  RURAL  LIFE  PROBLEM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  BY  SIR  HORACE 
PLUNKETT 

THE  problem  of  rural  life  in  America, 
as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  sees  it,  is  not 
unlike  that  which  he  has  coped  with  so 
successfully  in  his  own  country,  for  the 
crux  of  it  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  farmer 
to  adopt  business  methods  in  both  farming 
and  marketing  and  so  make  himself  a  part 
of  the  great  business  organization  of  the 
nation.  This  book  is  by  no  means  the  usual 
foreign  criticism  of  American  conditions. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  spent  ten  years  ranch¬ 
ing  and  farming  in  the  West,  and  through¬ 
out  all  his  activities  at  home  in  Ireland  he 
has  been  a  close  student  of  rural  conditions 
in  this  country,  so  that  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  subject.  The  early  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  of  the  situation  as  it  exists. 
Therefore  its  subject  matter  is  fairly 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  mads  a  study 
of  the  country  life  question,  and  its  chief 
value  would  be  to  foreigners  or  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  problem 
as  a  whole. 

But  in  the  last  two  chapters  the  author 
goes  straight  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
solution.  In  the  first  place,  he  advocates 
earnestly  the  adoption  of  what  we  know 
here  in  the  East  as  the  Western  methods 
of  farming;  that  is,  the  organization  of 
farmers  into  large  business  associations ; 
cooperation  in  the  ownership  and  use  of 


farm  machinery,  in  the  facilities  afforded 
for  packing  and  marketing,  and  ordinary 
business  methods  applied  to  the  shipment 
and  sale  of  the  produce.  A  number  of  these 
associations  exist,  but  what  we  need,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  is  a  co¬ 
ordination  of  these  separate  bodies  into  a 
nation-wide  association  similar  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conservation  Association.  To  this 
end  he  urges  that  the  country  life  move¬ 
ment  be  closely  connected  with  the  con¬ 
servation  movement,  of  which  it  is  logically 
a  part,  and  that  a  temporary  body  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  five  years’  active 
propaganda  for  the  formation  of  local  or¬ 
ganizations  all  over  the  country  under  the 
guidance  of  a  permanent  central  body.  In 
addition  to  this  he  recommends  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Country  Life  Institute  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonged  economic  and 
social  inquiry  over  a  wide  field,  so  that  the 
experience  of  other  countries  may  be  studied 
and  made  immediately  available,  thus  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  world-wide  interchange  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  experience  in  the  best  methods 
of  farming.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company.  174  pages.  Price,  $1.25.) 

MODERN  CABINET  WORK,  FURNITURE 
AND  FITMENTS;  BY  PERCY  A.  WELLS 
AND  JOHN  HOOPER 

GRAFT  workers  in  this  country  will 
welcome  warmly  an  exhaustive  work 
on  modern  cabinetmaking,  written  by  Mr. 
Percy  A.  Wells, — who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Cabinet  Department  in  the  Shoreditch 
Technical  Institute  in  London,  and  advisory 
instructor  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,— in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
John  Hooper,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and 
also  of  the  Carpenters’  Company.  The  spe¬ 
cial  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  illustrates  step  by  step  the  practice  of  the 
craft  of  cabinetmaking  in  all  its  applica¬ 
tions,  from  the  making  of  a  joint  to  the 
preparation,  setting  out  and  complete  con¬ 
struction  of  the  many  types  of  furniture 
and  woodwork  which  the  cabinetmaker  is 
called  upon  to  make.  It  is  written  with 
reference  to  modern  processes  and  mate¬ 
rials,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
craftsmen  and  workers  engaged  in  the  trade 
as  well  as  those  of  home  workers  who  are 
interested  in  furniture.  There  are  seven¬ 
teen  chapters,  each  one  profusely  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  diagrams  of  tools,  de¬ 
tails  that  show  methods  of  workmanship, 
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and  drawings  and  photographs  of  com¬ 
pleted  pieces.  The  rirst  chapter  deals  at 
length  with  tools,  appliances  and  materials, 
giving  pictures  of  all  the  various  sorts,  their 
technical  names  and  uses,  the  care  of  them, 
and  a  description  of  all  the  materials  need¬ 
ed  in  a  cabinetmaker’s  workshop.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  drawing, 
geometry  and  design,  which  tells  the  work¬ 
man  exactly  what  he  needs  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  side  of  his  craft  and  how  best  to  go 
about  the  necessary  training. 

The  succeeding  chapters  are  given  to 
workshop  practice,  including  detailed  in¬ 
structions  in  setting  out  and  preparing  stuff, 
making  all  sorts  of  joints  and  dovetailing, 
cutting  tenons,  mortising,  making  doors  and 
drawers,  building  up  curved  work,  making 
tables  of  all  kinds,  and  so  leading  by  de¬ 
grees  up  to  the  construction  of  more  elabo¬ 
rate  furniture.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  careful  technical 
instruction,  but  there  is  also  a  chapter  on 
the  historic  styles  of  furniture,  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  furniture  by  modern  designers,  and 
another  on  the  various  sorts  of  woods  and 
the  best  methods  of  handling  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  is  a  glossary  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  workshop  terms,  names  and  ref¬ 
erences,  and  a  list  of  books  on  historic  fur¬ 
niture.  (American  edition  published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tones  and  line  drawings. 
384  pages.  Price,  $5.00  net.) 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  POETRY:  BY 
GEORGE  EDWARD  WOODBERRY 

IGHT  lectures  on  the  source  of  poetic 
energy,  given  by  Mr.  George  Edward 
VVoodberry  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston  four  years  ago,  have  been  gathered 
together  in  a  book  under  the  title  of  “The 
Inspiration  of  Poetry.”  Mr.  Woodberry 
introduces  his  subject  with  a  chapter  on  the 
origin  and  varying  expressions  of  the  poetic 
madness,  which  throughout  the  ages  has 
made  all  poets  a  race  apart.  It  is  only  in 
modern  times  that  they  have  come  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  men  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  vivid  imagination  and  power  of 
expression, — or  perhaps  it  is  that  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  rest  of  mankind  has  risen  to 
a  level  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  old 
days,  that  poets  no  longer  tower  far  above 
the  rest  of  humanity  or  regard  themselves 
as  being  possessed  of  any  form  of  madness, 
divine  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Woodberry  instances  Kit  Marlowe 
as  the  very  type  of  the  mad  extravagant 
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poet  whose  life  was  burned  up  by  the  fires 
of  uncontrolled  genius;  the  man  who  im¬ 
pressed  his  stamp  upon  the  whole  literature 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Another  phase  of 
poetic  genius  is  shown  in  the  Portuguese 
Camoens,  the  maker  of  the  great  modern 
epic  in  which  was  told  the  story  of  his  own 
changeful  and  adventurous  life.  Byron 
naturally  stands  high  in  the  list  of  men 
favored  by  the  gods  with  the  “divine  af¬ 
flatus,”  but  Mr.  Woodberry  finds  the  source 
of  his  genius  in  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  sunny  lands  that  border  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  attributes  his  power 
over  the  thought  of  his  age  to  the  fact  that 
people  were  more  than  ready  to  welcome 
poetry  that  brought  to  them  the  glamour  of 
romance  and  of  the  East.  Gray  is  selected 
as  a  typical  minor  poet,  whose  music  was 
all  in  a  quiet  key,  and  Tasso  is  chosen  to 
exemplify  the  subtle  genius  of  his  country 
and  time.  Lucretius,  the  prophet  of  the 
reign  of  reason  in  place  of  paganism,  closes 
the  list  of  the  six  poets  who  represent 
the  different  types  of  poetic  genius,  and 
the  impression  of  the  whole  is  summed  up 
in  a  scholarly  and  delightful  essay  on  the 
theory  of  inspiration  considered  from  an 
abstract  point  of  view.  (Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  232 
pages.  Price,  $1.25.) 

HOME  DECORATION:  BY  DOROTHY 
TUKE  PRIESTMAN 

RACTICAL  books  on  the  furnishing 
and  decorating  of  dwellings  are  always 
welcome  to  housekeepers  who  have  a  gen¬ 
uine  desire  to  make  their  homes  charming, 
but  who  do  not  always  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  Miss  Priestman,  who  has  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  gave  her  every  opportunity  to 
study  this  subject,  has  given  us  a  particu¬ 
larly  straightforward  and  helpful  little  book 
containing  many  suggestions  and  practical 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  rooms,  and 
showing  what  ought  not  to  be  done  as  well 
as  the  things  that  are  admissible  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  restful  room.  The  treatment  of 
walls,  the  selection  of  furniture  and  floor 
coverings,  color  schemes,  the  arrangement 
of  rooms,  the  treatment  of  woods  and  hang¬ 
ings,  and  the  best  ways  to  make  the  most 
of  small  spaces,  are  some  of  the  subjects 
that  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  is  both 
pleasant  and  useful.  (Published  by  The 
Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Illustrated.  198  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.) 
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NATHAN  BURKE:  BY  MARY  S.  WATTS 

TKT’E  seem  to  be  developing  a  school 
of  American  writers  who  turn  for 
literary  material  to  a  part  of  the  life  of 
this  country  that  hitherto  has  been  left 
practically  untouched  by  the  novelist.  We 
have  had  historical  novels  of  the  romantic 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days;  we  have 
had  novels  of  the  Civil  War,  of  cowboy  life 
on  the  Western  plains,  of  metropolitan  life 
in  the  East,  and  village  life  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  we  are  getting 
really  notable  novels  of  the  Middle  West 
in  that  raw  and  unpicturesque  period  that 
preceded  the  Civil  War.  The  way  was 
opened  by  Mr.  William  Allen  White’s  de¬ 
lightful  story  “A  Certain  Rich  Man,”  and 
now  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts  follows  with 
“Nathan  Burke.” 

This  book  purports  to  be  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  written  in  the  third  person  by  Nathan 
Burke  himself,  and  the  impersonal  tone 
which  is  thus  given  to  his  account  of  his 
own  adventures  is  relieved  now  and  again 
by  an  apparently  inadvertent  dropping  into 
the  first  person  when  the  story  grows  spe¬ 
cially  interesting,  a  device  that  is  unusual 
and  that  adds  much  to  the  human  interest 
of  the  tale.  Nathan  Burke  is  a  typical 
Western  American  of  the  time  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  War,  and  his  story  gives  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  country  as  it  was  in  those  primi¬ 
tive  days.  The  historical  characters  who 
are  necessarily  introduced  are  kept  in  the 
background,  appearing  only  as  they  might 
naturally  do  in  the  recollections  of  a  man 
who  had  fought  as  a  young  fellow  in  the 
war  and  who  had  casually  encountered  the 
notable  politicians  and  warriors  of  that  day. 
Beginning  as  a  “chore-boy”  in  a  Southern 
family  that  had  moved  to  Ohio,  Nathan 
Burke  follows  the  usual  course  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  young  chap  in  those  days,  clerking 
in  a  store,  studying  law  in  the  evenings  and 
finally  gaining  admission  to  the  bar.  He 
remains  a  lawyer  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
but  in  the  meantime  took  an  active  part 
in  the  political  strife  of  the  day,  and  went 
through  the  Mexican  War,  coming  out  as 
a  brigadier-general  at  the  close. 

The  rugged,  kindly  common  sense  of 
Burke  himself  shows  in  every  page,  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  keen  observation  and  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  primitive  pioneer  folk 
around  him.  In  strong  contrast  to  these  is 
the  vividly  typical  Southern  family  with 
whom  he  took  service  as  a  boy.  The  head 


of  the  house,  Mr.  Ducey,  is  one  of  those 
ornamental  Southern  gentlemen  with 
flowery  ideas  and  a  lofty  disregard  of  detail 
that  becomes  rather  embarrassing  when 
taken  in  connection  with  his  fondness  for 
spending  money.  Mrs.  Ducey  is  a  woman 
who  could  easily  furnish  material  for  a 
psychological  novel  of  which  she  was  the 
central  figure,  for  she  is  one  of  those  care¬ 
less,  self-satisfied,  well-meaning  women 
who,  pursuing  their  own  course  through 
life  without  the  remotest  intention  of  harm¬ 
ing  anyone,  make  more  mischief  than  could 
easily  be  done  by  an  accomplished  villain. 
She  is  a  masterpiece  of  selfish,  complacent 
irresponsibility,  and  works  havoc  in  every 
direction.  The  only  son,  George  Ducey,  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  boy  and  man  one  would 
expect  from  such  parents,  and  develops  a 
character  which  unhappily  is  by  no  means 
rare  even  yet,  but  which  does  not  per¬ 
petuate  itself  sufficiently  to  become  a  per¬ 
sistent  type. 

This  book  is  one  that  requires  leisurely 
reading,  for  it  is  long  and  filled  with  more 
or  less  discursive  detail,  but  every  page  is 
interesting,  and  when  the  book  is  finished 
the  reader  feels  as  if  he  had  been  actually 
living  in  the  early  thirties.  (Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  628 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.) 

OSRU:  BY  JUSTIN  STERNS 
TP  HE  idea  of  the  development  of  a  soul 
through  many  incarnations,  during 
which  it  grows  by  getting  its  just  deserts 
for  all  the  good  and  evil  committed  during 
the  chain  of  earth  lives,  is  the  foundation 
for  a  story  entitled  “Osru :  A  Tale  of  Many 
Incarnations.”  It  purports  to  be  a  partial 
history  of  the  soul  of  Nero,  and  each  chap¬ 
ter  deals  with  a  succeeding  incarnation  in 
which  the  erstwhile  emperor  of  the  Romans 
pays  in  full  the  debt  which  he  has  incurred 
to  humanity  by  his  proceedings  as  a  despot. 
To  explain  Nero  in  the  first  place,  the  open¬ 
ing  chapter  in  the  history  of  his  soul  shows 
him  as  an  Egyptian  paraschites  who  has 
just  been  compelled  to  make  the  eight  in¬ 
cisions  required  by  law  in  the  body  of 
Rameses  the  First,  and  who  was  stoned  and 
finally  killed  by  the  multitude  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Born  into  the  most  despised  class 
in  Egypt,  the  man’s  soul  is  a  seething  mass 
of  hatred  and  lust  for  power.  He  has  live/1 
in  fancy  the  life  of  a  despot,  making  insects 
and  small  animals  impersonate  the  human 
beings  upon  whom  he  longs  to  wreak  some 
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form  of  fiendish  vengeance.  The  force  of 
the  desire  controlling  his  next  incarnation 
makes  him  the  Emperor  Nero,  whose  his¬ 
tory  all  the  world  knows,  and  retribution 
comes  to  him  later  as  a  galley  slave  ;  a  Hindu 
woman  who  is  compelled  to  undergo  suttee; 
a  lifelong  prisoner;  an  abused  and  mal¬ 
treated  woman  of  the  streets,  and  a  black 
slave  who  must  bear  children  for  her  owner 
to  sell  “down  the  river,”  until  at  last,  as  an 
American  soldier,  he  voluntarily  sacrifices 
his  life  for  the  good  of  humanity  by  offering 
himself  as  one  of  the  volunteers  to  undergo 
the  experiments  necessary  to  discover  the 
germ  of  yellow  fever. 

The  idea  of  the  book  is  most  interesting, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  carried  out  in  brief 
suggestive  sketches,  in  which  the  story  of 
each  succeeding  life  is  suggested  in  one 
characteristic  scene,  prevents  it  from  being 
tedious.  As  a  parable  of  the  Eastern  doc¬ 
trine  of  reincarnation  and  karma,  it  offers 
to  the  average  reader  a  better  explanation 
of  the  workings  of  that  philosophy  than 
would  be  found  in  many  a  serious  treatise 
devoted  to  the  subject.  (Published  by  The 
Lenox  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
197  pages.  Price,  $r.25.) 

CAVANAGH:  FOItKST  It  ANGER:  BY  HAM¬ 
LIN  GARLAND 

N  his  latest  hook  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland 
has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  modern 
West,  and  the  theme  he  has  chosen  is  the 
struggle  between  the  forest  ranger,  who  is 
giving  his  life  and  strength  to  the  cause  of 
conservation,  and  the  lawless  cattle  owners, 
who  resent  furiously  the  restrictions  put 
upon  their  freedom  to  rob  the  Government 
and  the  people  as  they  choose.  An  intro¬ 
duction  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  sets  the 
stamp  of  official  approval  upon  the  book  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  conservation,  and 
the  public  has  already  expressed  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  its  approval  of  the  story  as  a 
story. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
dashing  cowboy  life  of  former  days,  but 
rather  with  the  transition  stage,  when  all 
the  picturesqueness  is  gone  and  only  the 
dregs  of  ruffianism  remain.  A  charming 
love  story  runs  through  the  book,  the 
heroine  being  a  girl  who  returns  from  a 
childhood  and  youth  spent  in  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Pennsylvania  town  where  she  has  been 
educated,  to  her  home  in  the  West.  The 
conditions  that  confront  her  arc  at  first 


appalling,  but  having  a  good  deal  of  the 
constructive  spirit  of  the  West,  she  sets 
about  the  task  of  reorganizing  her  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  uphill  work,  but  she  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  a  measure,  and  the  story  of  her 
success  blends  with  the  story  of  Cavanagh, 
who  is  spending  his  life  in  an  attempt  to 
reorganize  conditions  on  a  scale  which  af¬ 
fects  the  whole  country.  (Published  by 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
300  pages.  Price,  $1.50.) 

THE  UNDESIRABLE  GOVERNESS:  BY 
E.  MARION  CRAWFORD 

ERE  it  not  for  the  name  on  the  title 
page,  one  could  hardly  believe  “The 
Undesirable  Governess”  was  the  work  of 
the  late  F.  Marion  Crawford.  It  is  a  spark¬ 
ling,  pleasant  little  story  enough,  but  neither 
in  plot  nor  in  style  is  it  at  all  like  the  books 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  under  this  well- 
known  name.  It  is  a  story  of  life  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  characters  are  lightly  and 
charmingly  sketched  in.  There  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  county  family  with  a  well-bred  and 
rather  sporty  old  father,  an  aristocratic  and 
determined  mother,  three  sons  and  two 
charming  but  most  disturbing  young  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  steal  the  hunters  out  of  their 
stables  for  races  in  the  paddock,  cheerfully 
poach  their  father’s  game  and  fish,  and 
spend  their  time  in  similar  pranks.  No  gov¬ 
erness  has  been  able  to  stay  with  this  pair 
of  young  pickles,  for  either  they  prove 
themselves  beyond  control  or  the  governess 
proves  too  pretty  to  be  left  safely  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Colonel  Follctt  and  his 
three  grown  sons.  So  the  aristocratic 
mother  frankly  advertises  for  an  unat¬ 
tractive  governess,  and  by  the  next  train  one 
arrives  who  fulfills  all  the  requirements,  for 
she  has  a  red  nose,  a  blotch  on  one  cheek, 
and  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 
Manyamusing  things  happen  before  it  trans¬ 
pires  that  this  undesirable  governess  is  an 
extremely  pretty  girl,  cleverly  made  up  for 
the  part,  because  she  is  in  secret  the  fiancee 
of  the  eldest  son  and  wishes  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  family  without  prejudice. 

A  couple  of  hours  might  be  whiled  away 
very  pleasantly  with  this  book,  for  it  is  not 
a  bad  story,  but  it  has  not  a  trace  of  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Marion  Crawford. 
(Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  227  pages.  Price 
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THE  DEMAND  OF  THE  TIMES:  DOES  EITHER 
OF  THE  OLD  PARTIES  STAND  FOR  JUSTICE 
AND  COMMON  SENSE?  BY  THE  EDITOR 

O  STRONGER  proof  could  be  had  that  the  people  as 
a  whole  are  conscious  of  an  impending  political  change 
than  the  widespread  interest  aroused  by  an  editorial 
article  entitled  “A  New  Political  Party  Founded  on 
Conservation  and  the  Square  Deal,”  printed  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  Craftsman.  It  has  brought 
out  a  variety  of  editorial  comment,  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  according  to  the  political  convictions  of  the  newspaper  and 
also,  to  some  degree,  according  to  locality.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  in  the  Middle  West,  where  the  movement  to  create  a  new  party 
of  the  progressives  is  already  under  way,  we  find  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  The  Craftsman  is  mostly  commended;  while  in  the  East, 
where  the  reactionaries  are  still  somewhat  in  the  majority,  we  have 
been  attacked  with  a  vehemence  which  shows  how  real  is  the  con¬ 
servative  dread  of  such  a  combination  of  the  progressive  element  all 
over  the  country.  We  have  also  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
Congressmen  in  Washington,  and  it  is  significant  that,  while  most  of 
these  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  principles  we  set  forth,  they 
cannot  admit  as  yet  that  it  is  very  nearly  impossible  for  the  present 
Republican  organization  to  carry  them  out.  The  Democrats  also** 
are  disinclined  to  believe  that  a  new  party  is  necessary,  as  they 
hold  that  every  needed  reform  could  and  would  be  brought  about 
by  the  Democratic  party  if  only  it  could  get  a  chance. 

The  main  objections  to  the  idea  of  a  new  party  are  best  summarized 
by  extracts  from  the  letters  of  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  One  says:  “ The  views  you  express,  if  carried  out,  would 
mean  the  uplift  of  present  political  conditions,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  accomplish  the  result  you  aim  at  by  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  party.  Probably  there  are  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
voters  in  the  United  States  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  position 
£  you  take.  xJProbably  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  voters  in  the 
United  States  take  an  active  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  political 
affairs.  Most  men  inherit  their  politics  like  they  do  their  religion. 
To  carry  a  majority  of  voters  to  a  new  party,  in  my  judgment,  would 
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take  decades  of  educational  effort  unless  one  of  the  old  parties  died 
out  entirely  and  the  new  party  is  born  in  its  place.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  possible  for  more  than  two  parties  to  exist  in  this  country  for  any 
great  space  of  time.”  The  other  man  says:  “If  you  have  a  new  party, 
it  will  be  only  new  in  name.  The  element  in  the  Republican  party 
or  Democratic  party  who  thoroughly  believe  as  you  do,  may  work 
as  effectively  in  their  own  organizations  as  under  a  different  name.  A 
political  party  cannot  be  made  on  paper.  It  is  after  all  a  growth.” 

What  both  these  sincere  and  experienced  representatives  of  the 
people  fail  to  understand  is  that  the  matter  of  name  and  organization 
hardly  comes  into  the  case  at  all.  It  is  quite  true  that  any  political 
party  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  growth.  It  can  no  more  be  made  on 
paper  by  cut  and  dried  rules  than  a  nation  could  be  made  on  paper. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  are  all  blinded  by  our  worship  of  a  long-es¬ 
tablished  organization,  whether  it  be  Republican  or  Democratic, 
v forgetful  that  the  issues  which  brought  both  these  parties  into  being 
are  long  since  past  and  done  for,  and  that  the  problems  which  the 
nation  is  facing  today  cannot  be  solved  by  the  slow  grinding  of  any 
party  machine  along  traditional  lines  laid  down  in  the  political  plat¬ 
forms."**  Unfortunately  it  has  been  only  too  true  heretofore  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States  have  taken 
an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  political  affairs,  but  that  condition 
is  changing  every  day,  and  if  it  still  exists  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
our  correspondent,  it  is  time  to  take  energetic  measures  to  set  on 
foot  such  a  campaign  of  education  as  we  have  never  yet  seenV  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  government  representing  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  if  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  people  vote  blindly  at  the  behest  of 
any  political  machine,  it  is  an  appalling  condition,  and  one  that  cannot 
be  eliminated  too  soon  or  too  vigorously X.  I  believe  that  through  the 
constant  agitation  for  reform,  such  careless  ignorance  is  being  remedied 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  the  statement  is  still  too  nearly  true  to  be 
comfortable,  and  in  that  connection  it  is  well  to  ask:  What  about  a 
form  of  government  and  a  party  organization  that  allows  and  even 
encourages  such  conditions  in  a  free  country,  where  the  will  of  the 
people  is  supposed  to  be  paramount  ?X  Much  has  been  done  during 
the  past  decade  to  eliminate  the  outrageous  boss  system  which  was 
brought  to  such  perfection  under  the  old-time  Republican  domina¬ 
tion,  and  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  brought  upon  us  by  the  unscrupulous 
use  of  money  in  politics.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  safe 
to  sav  that  even  one  year  from  now,  it  will  no  longer  be  true  that 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  voters  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  political  affairs  and  that  the  reform  movement  is  limited 
to  one-tenth  of  the  people. 
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WE  KNOW  to  our  cost  that  the  average  man  is  apt  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  immediate  good,  and  to  be  careless  of  conse¬ 
quences  and  of  the  future.  We  saw  how,  in  one  Presidential 
campaign,  the  slogan  of  “the  full  dinner  pail”  swept  the  country 
from  end  to  end,  because  most  men  cared  too  much  for  the  comfort 
and  security  symbolized  by  the  full  dinner  pail  to  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  methods  by  which  it  was  filled.  In  times  of  prosperity,  when 
the  government  machinery  is  running  smoothly  and  easily,  and  the 
moneyed  interests  are  making  so  much  that  they  are  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase  protection  and  immunity  by  giving  bountiful  largess  to  the 
people,  it  is  very  hard  to  convince  the  voter  that  he  is  not  on  the  road 
to  permanent  freedom  and  plenty.  But  in  times  of  agitation  and 
uneasiness,  when  conditions  are  more  than  a  little  panicky  and  our 
prosperity  is  not  so  solid  that  we  can  afford  to  ignore  the  menace 
of  advancing  prices  and  decreasing  production,  men  are  apt  to  take 
things  a  little  more  seriously  and  to  do  some  thinking  on  their  own 
account.  When  this  comes  to  pass  the  new  party  is  born.  All  it 
needs  is  public  acknowledgment  and  a  name. 

The  assertion  that  most  men  inherit  their  politics  with  their  religion 
is  not  so  generally  true  today  as  it  was  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago. 
I  myself  was  born  into  the  Republican  party,  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
have  conscientiously  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  I  have  never  held 
office,  never  sought  office,  and  have  never  sought  a  favor  from  any 
office  holder.  So  I  regard  myself  as  fairly  well  fitted  to  express  the 
viewpoint  of  the  plain  citizen  who  is  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  Being  interested,  I  have  naturally  kept 
somewhat  in  touch  with  political  conditions,  and  as  a  consequence 
my  point  of  view,  which  was  once  that  of  the  loyal  Republican,  has 
changed  so  entirely  that  it  admits  no  party  name,  organization  or 
shibboleth,  but  declares  for  the  establishment  of  principles  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  more  direct  method  of  carrying  out  reforms 
that  vitally  affect  our  national  life.^We,  who  have  inherited  both 
religious  and  political  opinions,  have  too  often  found  that  we  were  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  dry  husks  of  lifeless  dogma.  ^  For  example,  I  was  born  into  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  just  as  I  was  into  the  Republican  party,  and  yet 
the  beliefs  that  were  taught  me  as  infallible  truths  when  I  was  a  boy 
have  already  been  cast  aside  by  the  Church  itself,  very  much  as  many 
of  its  former  beliefs  have  been  cast  aside  by  the  Republican  party 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  question  is :  Why  try  to  put  new  wine  in  old  bottles  ?  An 
ever  increasing  majority  of  the  American  people  who  think  at  all  are 
in  deadly  earnest  about  this  question  of  clean  government,  fair  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  curbing  of  the  money  power  which  has  been  throttling  the 
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nation  and,  this  being  the  case,  why  hamper  ourselves  with  the  dead 
weight  of  a  moribund  party  organization  ?  We  do  not  suggest  the 
forming  of  a  third  party,  such  as  we  have  often  seen  and  which  amounts 
to  a  little  more  than  an  organized  protest  against  conditions  which 
the  malcontents  are  powerless  to  remedy,  but  a  reorganization  and 
realignment  of  the  warring  elements  in  both  the  old  parties.  We 
all  know  that  today  we  face  only  one  vital  issue  r-^hall  the  people, 
through  the  Government  which  represents  them,  control  the  commerce, 
industry  and  resources  of  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole; 
or  shall  the  powerful  few  continue  to  exploit  both  people  and  re¬ 
sources  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  ?  Ail  other  issues  fall  into  line 
as  minor  divisions  of  these  two,  and  I  am  willing  to  emphasize  and 
stand  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  country  is  falling  into  line  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  impossible  for  more  than  two 
parties  to  exist  in  this  country  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  corpse  of  a  dead  party  and 
declare  that,  while  it  cumbers  the  earth,  the  life  that  once  animated 
it  shall  not  flow  into  a  new  form.  'f-As  I  said  before,  the  new  line 
of  cleavage  strikes  directly  across  both  the  old  parties,  and  the  great 
national  issue  knows  no  artificial  division  such  as  Republican,  Demo¬ 
crat,  North,  South,  East  or  West.  There  are  only  the  two  elements 
involved,  the  spirit  of  progress  along  the  lines  of  the  square  deal  to 
everybody,  and  the  spirit  of  reaction  which  protects  and  worships  the 
vested  interests.,  _ 

The  organization  of  a  new  party  needs  no  revolution  to  clear  its 
way.  Both  the  old  parties  are  dead,  and  all  we  need  is  a  funeral. 
For  years  it  has  been  a  death  struggle  to  get  up  political  platforms 
plausible  enough  to  catch  even  the  unthinking  voter^and  now  it  has 
reached  a  point  where  we  are  merely  cherishing  the  form  of  an  old 
organization  while  its  spirit  has  fled  far  afield.  We  see  this  spirit 
animating  a  new  and  vigorous  growth  in  nearly  every  city  and  State 
in  the  country  where  war  is  being  waged  for  decent  government  and 
honest  administration  of  public  affairs.  XE  very  graft  scandal  that  is 
exposed  is  an  evidence  of  its  existence;  every  good  law  that  is  passed, 
every  political  machine  that  is  smashed,  shows  that  it  is  gaining  power 
and  self-confidence.  When  at  last  these  thousand  rivulets  of  reform 
unite  into  the  broad  stream  which  shall  be  the  new  party  of  the  people, 
we  shall  not  need  to  hunt  for  a  platform  or  a  declaration  of  policy. 
The  policy  that  will  be  is  even  now  as  well  known  to  us  as  our  dearest 
hopes  and  ideals,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  by  the  time  we  are  ready 
to  carry  it  into  effect  we  shall  be  much  too  busy  to  bother  about  making 
platforms."  What  we  want  are  the  things  which  are  a  part  of  our 
national  life;  reforms  that  every  thinking  man  must  endorse,  and 
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when  this  is  the  case  no  platform  could  be  made  which  was  not  a 
mere  statement  of  what  we  all  know  and  are  working  for. 

* 

ONE  thing  struck  me  in  looking  over  the  comments  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  and  that  was  the  unanimity  with  which  everyone 
declared  that,  come  what  might,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  a  party  man ;  that  he  was  a  Republican  President 
and  would  remain  a  Republican  leader;  that  whatever  his  views 
might  be,  nothing  could  disturb  his  relations  with  the  organization. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  warrant  has  anyone  for  thinking  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  will  continue  to  represent  the  Republican  party 
when  it  no  longer  represents  the  principles  for  which  he  stands  ?  He 
has  certainly  indicated  no  such  thing;  in  fact,  so  far  no  one  has  been 
able  to  get  even  a  hint  of  what  he  intends  to  do,  and  our  only  guide 
in  guessing  at  it  is  our  knowledge  of  the  man’s  own  make-up  and  our 
memory  of  the  sturdy  fight  he  has  already  waged  for  the  cause  of 
reform.  It  is  quite  true  that  hitherto  he  has  worked  with  the  Re- 

Sublican  organization.  Why  not?  He  was  made  President  by  the 
Lepublican  party,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  anything 
other  than  a  Republican  President,  doing  the  best  he  could  with  the 
organization  that  was  ready  to  his  hand.  But  that  does  not  in  the 
least  argue  that  he  is  not  likely  to  favor  a  realignment  of  political 
forces  that  would  secure  to  him  the  support  he  needs  if  he  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stables.  I  spoke  of  him  as  the 
natural  leader  because  he  is.  He  is  not  only  the  typical  American, 
combining  in  his  own  complex  personality  the  greater  part  of  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  this  complex  nation,  but  he  is  probably 
the  best  known  man  in  the  world  today.  He  has  a  hold  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  people  that  cannot  be  shaken  until  he  himself  does 
something  to  break  it, — and  from  what  we  all  know  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
it  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  hardly  do  that.  So  far,  he  has 
registered  no  objection  to  the  Roosevelt  National  League  in  the 
Middle  West;  a  league  formed  of  the  most  extreme  of  the  insurgent 
element  and  growing  like  Jonah’s  gourd.  It  is  bound  to  grow  because 
it  represents  principles  and  ideals  which  have  long  been  held  in 
solution,  and  which  needed  the  one  more  ingredient  to  precipitate 
them.  Roosevelt  is  that  ingredient.  If  he  were  nothing  else,  he  is 
at  present  the  focus  of  the  whole  reform  movement,  which  needs  only 
a  leader  to  grow  into  an  organization  almost  over  night.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Republican  party  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  fairly 
well  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  on  the 
question  of  direct  primaries,  and  by  the  more  recent  action  of  the 
political  machine  in  Ohio.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  ardent 
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a  Republican  that  he  will  fall  meekly  into  line  and  do  what  the  party 
leaders  tell  him  to  do;  or  he  may  be  sufficiently  detached  from  public 
affairs  to  keep  out  of  politics  altogether,  but  neither  supposition  seems 
likely,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  when  the  progressive  Republicans 
and  Democrats  shake  off  the  fetters  of  traditional  party  forms  and 
obligations,  and  combine  to  bring  about  the  reforms  for  which  they 
are  fighting,  the  leader  will  not  be  wanting.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
dearly  loves  to  work,  but  he  will  work  only  in  the  lead.  Also,  he  is 
apt  to  follow  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  and  just  now  the  line  of 
least  resistance  for  him  is  pretty  clearly  marked. 

After  all,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  new  party  organization 
are  not  so  great.^-  The  tendency  nowadays  is  to  insist  that  the  business 
of  government  shall  be  carried  on  like  any  other  business,  on  sound 
economic  principles.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  conservation  and  the  square  deal;  the  conservation  that 
builds  carefully  and  looks  to  the  future,  instead  of  exploiting  the 
business  and  taking  out  of  it  each  year  all  that  it  is  worth.  We  are 
beginning  to  acknowledge  that  we  need  economy  all  along  the  line, 
and  you  rarely  find  economy  without  honesty.  These  are  principles 
which  are  bound  to  unite  the  whole  nation  instead  of  dividing  it,  for 
they  are  principles  in  which  every  man  believes  and  which  he  carries 
into  his  own  affairs.  Moreover,  to  join  heartily  in  an  attempt  to  put 
them  into  effect  would  weld  together  discordant  elements  and  heal 
old  sores  that  have  ached  for  the  past  half  century.  There  would  be  no 
chance  for  a  break  between  the  North  and  the  South,  or  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  for  in  all  parts  of  the  country  there  are  honest 
thinking  men  who  want  all  that  is  implied  by  conservation  and  the 
square  deal,  and  will  work  in  one  way  or  another  until  they  get  it. 
All  I  have  suggested  is  that  they  work  along  the  lines  of  the  ieast  re¬ 
sistance.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  change  that  shall  go  down  to  the  very 
foundations  of  our  national  life,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  grasp  the 
opportunity. 
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A  REMOTE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 
AND  ITS  PORTRAYAL  IN  THE  ART  OF  E. 
IRVING  COUSE:  BY  JOSEPH  LEWIS  FRENCH 

HERE  is  a  studio  downtown  in  New  York  City  on 
which  hangs  the  year  round  the  sign,  “No  Models.” 
Mr.  E.  Irving  Couse  lives  there.  He  is  a  painter  of 
Indians  and  he  sometimes  feels  that  he  is  the  only 
painter  in  this  artistic  center  of  America  who  cannot 
arrange  to  secure  satisfactory  models  when  he  needs 
them.  As  a  rule  a  model  from  almost  any  land  can 
be  obtained  in  New  York,  with  proper  costumes  and  accessories;  in 
fact,  there  are  picturesque  people  who  come  here  just  for  this  purpose. 
But  Mr.  Couse  feels  that  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  taking  an  extra  blanket  and  perhaps  a  pair  of  moccasins 
and  traveling  all  the  way  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  picture  painted  by  the  man  who  prefers  him  as  a  model.  Earning 
his  living  this  way  does  not  somehow  seem  to  belong  to  the  dignity 
of  that  Indian  who  is  still  picturesque  enough  to  be  painted. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Deming,  when  he  is  not  traveling  in  the  West  and 
living  among  the  Indians,  has  found  it  possible  sometimes  to  secure 
models,  for  his  work  down  in  MacDougall  Alley,  from  the  Wild 
West  show,  when  it  plays  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  the  spring 
season.  Indeed,  Mr.  Deming  is  the  friend  of  most  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  who  are  the  star  actors,  and  he  finds  especially  the  older  men 
very  dignified  and  very  wonderful  models,  who  love  to  give  him  their 
time  because  he  has  given  them  his  friendship,  but  naturally  this  is 
a  very  occasional  privilege,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  would  not 
help  Mr.  Couse  at  all,  for  his  interest  in  painting  the  Indians  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Taos  tribe  who  live  down  New  Mexico  way  and  do  not 
travel  with  the  Buffalo  Bill  show.  They  are  more  remote  and  very 
picturesque  Indians  who  have  not  come  much  in  contact  with  what 
we  call  civilization,  who  are  still  a  very  poetical  and  gentle  people. 
And  when  Mr.  Couse  wants  to  paint  them  he  has  to  travel  out  to  the 
Taos  Pueblo  in  northern  New  Mexico. 

Although  these  are  the  Indians  whom  he  has  painted  most  often, 
they  are  not  the  first  of  whom  he  has  made  pictures.  He  began  some 
fifteen  years  ago  to  paint  the  Klickitats,  out  in  Oregon,  and  at  the 
start  found  it  very  hard  work  indeed,  for  they  were  then  a  remote  and 
very  superstitious  race,  and  the  first  model  that  he  ever  attempted 
to  reproduce,  a  very  old  squaw,  sat  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  her 
hands  folded  across  her  face,  and  it  was  so  that  he  painted  her.  When 
the  wise  men  of  the  Klickitat  tribe  discovered  that  a  sudden  and 
awful  death  did  not  visit  the  gentle  old  woman  who  had  posed  so 
reluctantly,  Mr.  Couse  had  less  difficulty  in  securing  interesting  and 
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picturesque  models.  It  really  is  a  matter  of  belief  with  these  Indians, 
and  in  fact  with  many  others,  that  the  soul  of  the  sitter  passes  out  into 
the  portrait  when  the  picture  is  completed,  and  naturally  until  this 

Prejudice  is  overcome  there  is  not  much  enthusiasm  about  posing, 
n  the  course  of  time  as  Mr.  Couse  won  the  confidence  of  the  Klickitats 
he  made  some  very  interesting  studies  of  them,  several  of  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
there.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  his  success  with  these  paintings 
which  determined  him  to  stick  to  his  own  country  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  his  art  work,  rather  than  to  continue  to  paint  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  fisherfolk  who  had  first  so  definitely  attracted  him.  From 
this  time  on  he  undertook  a  systematic  search  for  the  Indians  which 
he  felt  would  be  most  inspiring  to  his  work.  He  tried  the  various 
Sioux  tribes,  magnificent  people  in  their  own  way,  but  a  little  closer 
to  civilization  than  Mr.  Couse  felt  was  just  the  inspiration  that  he 
needed.  And  so  he  traveled  about,  practically  exhausting  one  North¬ 
ern  tribe  after  another  in  a  hunt  for  his  own  ideal,  until  finally  he 
wandered  as  far  south  as  the  land  of  the  Taos,  and  there  he  set  up 
his  household  gods  and  has  been  content  to  work  for  a  decade  or  more, 
until  he  has  finally  become  a  settled  institution  in  the  tribe,  a  sort 
of  half  benefactor  and  half  friend  who  will  never  leave  them  until 
the  railroad  comes,  and  that  happily  for  his  art  and  his  interest  is 
still  forty  miles  away — and  yet  it  threatens! 

THESE  simple  people  of  a  remote  nation  live  a  life  that  is  quite 
idyllic,  poetical.  In  religion  they  are  Sun  worshipers,  in 
philosophy  they  are  socialists.  They  have  perhaps  the  sim¬ 
plest,  truest  and  most  natural  scheme  of  existence  of  any  people  now 
living  a  community  life  anywhere  in  the  whole  world.  In  a  charming 
climate  where  extremes  are  unknown,  they  suffer  neither  heat  nor 
cold.  Poverty  is  almost  unknown  among  them  and  actual  want 
utterly  so.  Such  a  thing  as  a  starving  Taos  Indian  is  inconceivable. 
The  tribe  to  the  number  of  half  a  thousand  lives  in  two  great  houses 
on  either  side  of  the  Taos  River,  which  are  probably  the  first  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  in  their  modest  way — seven  stories — the  first  ‘  sky¬ 
scrapers”  ever  constructed  in  America,  and  their  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  When  Cabeza  de  Vaca  came  north  from  Mexico  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  forty-six  he  found  them  there — and  judging  from  his 
journals  they  seemed  shrouded  in  mysterious  antiquity  even  in  his 
time. 

The  history  of  the  Indians  is  alike  mystical ;  the  favored  tradition 
is  that  Taos  was  one  of  the  ancient  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  and  the 
hereditary  cacique  or  governor  has  a  pedigree  in  direct  line  which 
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he  claims  is  older  than  that  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  cere¬ 
monial  rites  of  the  Taos  are  as  secret  today  as  they  were  when  the 
first  Spaniards  visited  them.  It  would  be  death  for  a  white  man  to 
try  to  penetrate  into  their  mysteries.  This  reserve  respected,  they  are 
otherwise  entirely  friendly,  and  the  office  of  the  Indian  agent — filled 
up  to  his  death  by  Kit  Carson — is  a  sinecure.  They  spend  their 
time  in  cultivating  their  ample  fields  and  in  the  true  enjoyment  which 
their  frequent  festivals  afford  them.  There  are  many  secret  clans 
based  on  natural  symbols,  and  each  of  these  has  its  grand  holiday 
and  strives  to  outdo  the  other  in  barbaric  display  and  weird  or  joyous 
ceremonial.  There  is  the  Turtle  Clan,  the  Corn  Clan,  the  Snake 
Clan,  the  Eagle  Clan,  the  Owl  Clan,  the  Bear  Clan  and  a  dozen  or 
so  more — ana  one  day  of  each  year  is  sacred  to  each  of  them,  so  that 
the  Taos  Indian  gives  a  good  deal  more  time  to  well-planned  and 
executed  recreation  than  any  civilized  nation  extant. 

Among  this  wonderfully  interesting  race,  a  people  who  have  never 
strayed  ten  miles  away  from  their  native  heath,  wholly  untouched  by 
civilization,  except  as  Mr.  Couse  and  a  few  other  painters  have 
brought  with  them  hints  of  other  ways  of  living,  Mr.  Couse  spends 
much  of  his  time.  Here  a  few  years  ago  he  bought  an  old  convent 
which  is  the  most  imposing  residence  in  the  valley,  and  established 
home  and  studio.  It  is  the  inner  life — the  idyllic  simple  soul  of  this 
tribe  of  pueblo  dwellers  that  he  has  sought  to  depict,  as  much  as  the 
outward  fashion  of  their  lives.  Unspoiled  by  civilization,  their  dress 
unchanged  from  earliest  days  is  sufficiently  picturesque  for  the  most 
poetical  studies.  Having  won  the  confidence  of  these  people,  Mr. 
Couse  now  gets  without  difficulty  even  the  shyest  members  of  the 
tribe  to  pose  for  him. 

Mr.  Couse  studied  in  France  in  the  early  eighties  under  well- 
known  French  masters.  He  had  a  long  term  at  the  Academie  Julian, 
and  worked  under  Bouguereau  and  Tony  Robert  Fleming.  He 
painted  in  France  and  on  the  Normandy  coast  and  elsewhere  for 
years,  thus  coming  eventually  to  the  most  elemental  subject  in  the 
world  with  the  fullest  technical  equipment.  He  paints  the  Indian 
not  primarily  as  the  actor  in  a  wild  savage  drama  as  Remington  and 
Schreyvogel  have,  but  as  the  peaceful  dweller  in  primitive  scenes, 
revealing  them  often  as  more  poetical  and  philosophical  than  the 
more  so-called  civilized  races.  This  is  a  work  for  which  Mr.  Couse’s 
temperament  and  talents  peculiarly  fit  him. 
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MOVED  slowly,  stopping  many  times  from  house  to 
field.  The  halting  and  feeble  gait  had  the  curious 
effect  of  having  but  recently  become  a  part  of  old 
Byam  Pritchard — as  if  the  recentness  must  be  some¬ 
how  apparent  to  lookers-on.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
three  days  before  old  Byam  had  trudged  from  his  little 
house  to  his  little  field  with  straightened  back  and 
unfaltering  old  legs.  The  change  had  come  with  the  heavy  letter  of 
David’s  wife  that  was  in  his  pocket  now.  He  appeared  to  list  over  to 
that  side  as  he  halted  along.  One  particular  plaint  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  lesser  woes.  He  would  never  again  be 
able  to  potter  about  getting  his  own  supper  of  bread  and  milk  after 
Serena  Toole,  who  “did  for”  him,  had  gone  home  for  the  night.  It 
was  at  suppers  that  he  kept  up  his  brave  pretence  of  Mother — only  at 
suppers.  Now  he  must  give  that  up — it  would  be  like  burying  her 
again.  The  old  soul  of  him  revolted;  a  sob  fought  in  his  throat. 

He  was  going*  in  search  of  the  Child,  who  was  his  only  confidant. 
The  load  he  had  borne  alone  for  three  days  cried  out  to  be  shared,  and 
there  was  only  the  Child.  Only  she  knew  that  he  filled  two  bowls  in¬ 
stead  of  one  with  milk  and  ate  his  suppers  with  Mother.  The  pathos 
and  comfort  of  the  old  man’s  little  play  had  appealed  in  a  curious, 
grown-up  way  to  the  woman-soul  of  the  Child. 

She  came  darting  on  slim  little  legs  to  meet  him.  “Wliat’s  the 
matter.  Dear  ?”  she  called.  It  was  a  name  for  him  of  her  own  coining. 
“You’ve  been  cryin'  inside  o’  you.  So’ve  I  been  cry  in,’  only,  gracious, 
I  did  it  outside!  Shoes  ’n’  stockin’s  again — Aunt  Ellen  won't  let  me 
go  barefoot.”  She  broke  off  quickly  at  closer  sight  of  his  troubled 
face.  Here  was  something  worse  than  shoes  and  stockings. 

Old  Byam  fumbled  for  the  heavy'  letter.  In  a  tremulous  voice  he 
read  it  to  the  Child,  his  fingers  fluttering  the  crisp  pages. 

“That  was  written  three  days  ago,”  he  said  at  the  end,  “an' 
they’re  cornin'  tonight.”  “Oh — tonight!”  Even  the  serene  little 
mind  of  the  Child  was  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  it.  She  adjusted 
hurriedly  the  little  scales  of  her  judgment  and  weighed  thoughtfully 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  sudden  thing.  To  the  amazement  of  old 
Byam  it  was  congratulation  rather  than  sympathy  that  she  prof¬ 
fered  after  a  slight  hesitation. 

“Oh,  that’s  nice,  Dear!  She’s  a  woman,  ain’t  she?  Of  course 
she  is,  if  she’s  a  wife!  Then  I’m  glad  she’s  comin.'  Aunt  Ellen  says 
you  ought  to  have  a  woman  to  take  care  o'  you  all  the  time— a  stiddv 
one.  So  if  she’s  a  stiddy  womau - ” 

Somberly,  he  nodded.  David  would  not  have  married  an  un- 
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stiddy  wife.  “Well,  then,  it’s  all  right.  Aunt  Ellen  says  a  old  man 
hasn’t  got  any  business - 

“She  hasn’t  got  any,  David’s  Wife  ain’t,  nor  your  Aunt  Ellen!” 
he  flamed  forth.  “Nobody’s  got  any  business  to  take  care  o’  me  if 
I  don’t  want  to  be  took  care  of!”  He  threw  out  his  hands  as  if  beat¬ 
ing  back  the  stranger  wife  of  David — the  interfering  aunt  of  the 
Child — an  interfering  world. 

“I  want  to  be  left  just  as  I  be — just  as  I  be!”  he  fumed,  glaring 
at  the  Child  in  the  need  of  someone  to  glare  at.  She  rocked  her  little 
thin  knees,  sitting  in  the  grass.  The  Child  was  thinking  deeply. 

“I  know!”  she  exclaimed  at  length,  “We’ll  practice  her  cornin’! 
Then  you  won’t  mind  it  so  much.  It’s  because  she’s  a  very  strange 
person;  you’re  kind  of  scared,  Dear.  Gracious,  I’d  be! — if  my  son’s 
wife  came  an’  took  care  o’  me  without  bein’  introduced  a  speck! 
What  we  got  to  do  is  to  get  used  to  it  ’fore  she  gets  here.  I  know  a 
splendid  way!”  She  was  on  her  feet,  thrilling  with  power  to  overcome 
even  this  obstacle  in  their  path. 

“You  leave  it  to  me.  All  you  got  to  do  is  put  on  a  white  shirt  an’ 
a  collar  an’  all  o’  your  best  clo’es  an’  come  on  out  to  the  Pines  ’bout 
four  o’clock.  We’ll  have  a  whole  hour  to  practice;  the  stage  don’t  get 
here  till  after  five.” 

The  Child  rattled  on  excitedly.  The  possibilities  of  this  Practice 
Play  intoxicated  her.  She  teetered  on  one  foot  in  the  joy  of  creation. 

“I’ll  be  David’s  Wife,  you  know.  All  o’  the  things  you’ll  have  to 
say  to  her  you  can  say  to  me  an’  get  used  to  ’em.  We’ll  'practice  ’em. 
I’ll  dress  up,  too.  You’ll  see  me  a-comin’  toward  you  an’  you’ll  put 
your  hand  out  so  an’  say  ‘Why,  this  is  a — a  unexpected  pleasure! 
Oh,  I  know  the  way! — you  wait!  I’ll  tell  you  every  single  thing  to 
do,  Dear.  You  just  be  there  at  the  Pines  at  four  o’clock.” 

The  day  dragged  uncannily.  When  it  should  have  been  noon  it 
was  ten  o’clock;  at  four  it  was  only  two.  Old  By  am  ate  the  dinner 
Serena  Toole  laid  out  for  him  with  exasperating  slowness,  to  take  up 
time.  The  thing  that  he  dreaded  he  longed  to  have  “over  with.” 
When  Serena  Toole  had  plodded  home  at  length  he  went  out  to  the 
pantry  and  took  down  Mother’s  bread-and-milk  bowl  and  carried  it 
to  his  own  room.  It  shook  in  his  old  hands;  it  might  have  been  full 
of  the  heavy  tears  of  his  soul.  Then  he  put  on  his  best  suit  and  went 
to  the  Child  under  the  Pines.  She  trailed  to  meet  him,  funny  and 
serene  in  Aunt  Ellen’s  long  skirt  and  bonnet. 

“I’m  David’s  Wife,”  she  announced  airily.  “I  persume  you’re 
Dadd’s  father,  ain’t  you?  You  look  ’s  if  you  were.  (Now  say: 
‘This  is  a  unexpected,’  quick!)  ” 

It  was  an  “unexpected”  that  old  Byam  said.  “I  didn’t  ask  you 
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to  come!  You  can  go  back  to  where  you  came  from! ”  he  flashed  out. 
Though  his  eyes  twmkled  at  the  odd  little  figure  before  him,  his  old 
lips  were  grieved  like  a  child’s.  “I’ll  be  honest  with  you,  ma’am — 
it  goes  ag  inst  the  grain  to  say  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  I  ain’t!  I’ve 
been  dreading  you  all  day;  seemed  as  though  I  couldn't  stan’  it! 
Folks  haven’t  any  call  to  come  till  I  ask  ’em  to — when  I  want  you  I’ll 
say  so,  ma’am.”  It  was  a  relief  to  unburden  his  mind  though  only 
to  this  little  impersonator  of  David’s  Wife;  he  could  at  least  say  it 
all  to  her. 

“Gracious!”  The  play  that  had  been  cast  for  a  pleasant  comedy 
was  turning  out  to  be  a  tragedy.  The  Star  caught  her  breath  wflth 
the  suddenness  of  it,  then  plunged  w  ith  the  zest  of  true  genius  into  her 
part.  With  haughty  pride  she  spoke  her  impromptu  lines. 

“Sir,  you  insult  me!  I — I  am  surprised  that  David  ever  allowed 
you  to  be  his  father.  I  wouldn’t  have!  Here  I’ve  been  an’  came  to 
take  care  o’  you - ” 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  took  care  of!  I  want  to  be  left  as  I  be!  Just 
because  I’m  old — you’ll  be  old  some  day,  everybody’ll  be!  Folks 
can  choose  for  themselves  if  they  be  old !  ”  Suddenly  he  began  to  sob. 
It  wras  the  piteous  grief  of  old  age  and  the  Child,  who  was  a  woman- 
child,  forgot  her  little  mummery  and  sank  down  with  him  in  the  grass 
and  comforted  him.  They  were  lost  to  their  surroundings;  the  old 
pines  sighed  over  their  heads  in  soft  sympathy. 

DAVID’S  Wife  and  David  did  not  come  on  that  afternoon  stage, 
nor  on  the  next  afternoon’s.  Instead,  a  letter  came  then  from 
David :  “Dear  Father,  we’ve  put  it  off,  as  you  see.  Mary’s  little 
plan  collapsed  at  the  last  minute — too  bad  we  couldn’t  have  let  you 
know’  yesterday,  but  we  had  to  decide  all  in  a  minute.  Better  luck 

next  time!  You'll  have  to  get  along  as  you  are,  after  all - ” 

To  Byam  Pritchard  it  was  a  respite.  He  drew7  long  breaths 
again  and  went  back  and  forth  from  his  little  field  to  his  little  house 
with  brisk  steps.  The  Child  found  him  her  cheerful  comrade,  as 
before,  and  the  little  tragedy-play  under  the  Pines  was  forgotten. 

Then  one  day,  presently,  Serena  Toole  failed  to  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  simple  machinery  of  old  Byam’s  household  bade 
fair  to  stop  short.  In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  old  Byam  looked 
up  to  see  a  slender  figure  standing  in  the  door.  It  nodded  and 
smiled. 

“Mrs.  Toole  isn’t  able — isn’t  coming  today.”  the  Slender  Figure 
said,  “she  thought  I  might  do.  I’m  Mrs.  Toole's  summer  boarder. 
If  you  could  show  me  w  here  the  pots  and  pans  are — if  you  like  parsnip 
stews,  I  can  make  beautiful  ones!” 
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Like  ’em — parsnip  stews!  Mother  had  made  beautiful  ones,  too. 
Old  Byam  flew  about  fussily,  showing  the  Slender  Figure  the  “ropes” 
that  started  the  domestic  machinery  in  the  sunny  little  kitchen.  The 
two  of  them  worked  together;  in  an  hour  they  were  on  most  friendly 
terms — old  Byam  was  laughing. 

“This  is  fun!  May  I  come  tomorrow?  I  never  was  made  for  a 
boarder, — honestly  I  couldn’t  stand  it  very  long!  My  husband  says 
I  was  born  with  a  mixing  spoon  in  my  mouth!  If  you’d  let  me  come 
over  tomorrow—- maybe  you’d  like  my  raspberry  pies!” 

She  came  next  day.  He  liked  the  parsnip  stew,  the  raspberry 
pies — he  liked  the  Slender  Figure.  When  Serena  Toole  came,  in¬ 
stead,  the  days  were  blanks  to  old  Byam  Pritchard  and  he  sent  back 
hinting  little  messages  to  the  Slender  Figure.  To  the  Child  he  con¬ 
fided  his  preferences. 

“Sereny’s  a  good  woman — a  dreadful  good  one.  But  that  slender 
little  woman  that  comes  over  instid  of  Sereny  beats  me!  It  ain’t  just 
her  cooking— it’s  her.  I  declare  I  ain’t  laughed  so  much  since  Mother 
and  me  used  to.  She  reminds  me  o’  Mother.” 

Some  night — old  Byam  did  not  confide  this  even  to  the  Child — he 
meant  to  ask  the  Slender  Figure  to  stay  to  supper.  With  him  and 
Mother — he  got  down  Mother’s  bowl  and  polished  it  with  tender 
hands.  He  would  fill  it  in  the  beautiful  old  way — he  had  a  warm 
certainty  of  faith  that  the  Slender  Figure  would  understand.  Some 
night — he  would  wait  a  little  longer. 

The  late  summer  days  merged  into  the  soft  glory  of  autumn. 
Serena  Toole,  by  September,  had  ceased  to  come  over  at  all;  quite 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  the  Slender  Figure  had  taken  her  place. 
It  did  not  occur  to  old  Byam  to  wonder  at  the  permanence  of  the  new 
arrangement;  the  comfort  and  delight  of  it  occupied  his  mind.  For 
eight  peaceful  weeks  he  had  been  happier  than  he  had  ever  dreamed 
of  being  again.  He  refused  in  his  stubborn  old  mind  to  consider  a 
possible  end  to  the  happiness. 

The  Child’s  summer  stay  had  come  to  its  close,  but  he  scarcely 
missed  the  Child. 

“Good-bye,  Dear,”  she  said  mournfully.  “Last  summer  you  was 
sorry!”  but  old  Byam  was  watching  a  slender  figure  waving  to  him 
from  his  doorway. 

“I  got  to  be  going  in  to  my  supper,”  old  Byam  said.  It  was  the 
appointed  night;  he  had  invited  the  Slender  Figure  to  supper.  She 
had  made  a  little  ceremonial  feast  of  it  with  flowers  on  the  table  and 
Mother’s  full  bowl  at  Mother’s  place. 

“Good-bye!”  the  Child  called  after  him,  “I’m  goin’,  so  there, — I 
think  you’re  mean  not  to  be  sorry!  The  stage’s  a-stoppin’  to  your 
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house!”  she  added  in  sudden  excitement.  As  indeed  it  was.  Old 
Byam’s  strained  vision  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  broad-shouldered  figure 
getting  out;  he  stiffened,  his  old  face  losing  its  childish  anticipation. 
David  had  come — and  David’s  Wife!  He  was  filled  with  impotent 
wrath  that  they  must  come  tonight  and  interrupt  his  little  feast.  To¬ 
morrow,  some  other  night,— they  might  have  waited. 

He  fell  into  the  plodding  gait  of  the  very  old.  When  he  reached 
his  door  only  David  was  there.  A  sudden  gust  of  affection  caught  at 
old  Byam’s  heart-strings  and  pealed  a  welcome  to  this  big  son — he 
could  be  mighty  glad  to  see  David,  just  David. 

“Father!  This  is  great.  Don’t  count  the  trunks — We’ve  come, 
bag  and  baggage!  You  can’t  get  rid  of  us!” 

“She — David’s  Wi — your  wife,  Davy, — I  s'pose  she’s  here,  too?” 

“Mary?  Bless  you,  yes!  Mary’s  in  the  house.  Father,  don’t 
you  worry — you’re  going  to  like  her.  I’d  like  to  see  you  help  it!” 
David’s  big  voice  was  confident  and  jubilant.  But  the  old  face  of 
Byam  Pritchard  was  unassured.  He  gazed  wistfully  toward  the 
house  that  the  last  weeks  had  found  so  homelike  and  pleasant;  all 
that  must  end  now. 

Suddenly  the  Slender  Figure  stood  in  the  door,  waving  to  him. 

“Supper  is  ready!” 

The  Slender  Figure  looked  undismayed.  There  was  even  a  new 
radiance  on  her  gentle  and  sweet  face.  She  was  smiling  in  the  door. 

“Come,  David — come,  Father!”  she  cried. 

The  Slender  Figure  wras  David’s  Wife — was  Mary!  Old  Byam 
felt  his  heart  stand  still,  then  leap  into  exultant  beats.  He  felt  an 
impulse  to  shout,  as  the  Child  would  have  done.  His  happy  house 
of  cards  fell  about  him  and  here,  in  its  place,  sprang  up  this  wondrous 
abiding  one.  He  felt  the  foundation  of  it,  firm  under  his  old  feet. 

o 

She  was  coming  up  to  him. 

“If  you  don’t  call  me  Mary  the  first  minute!”  she  threatened. 

“You,  Mary!”  he  cried  out.  David  laughed  in  both  their  faces. 

“You’ll  have  to  forgive  me,  anyway,  Father!  She  did  it — Mary’s 
the  conspirator.  You  see,  we  came  up  across  lots  from  the  station 
that  night  and  heard  what  you  said  to  the  Kiddie  in  trailing  skirts. 
Mary  understood  right  off  and  had  me  right-about-face  in  a  jiffy, 
marching  me  back  to  the  station.  ‘I  know  a  better  way,’  says  Mary.” 

This  was  the  better  way. 

“Come  in  to  supper,”  Mary  said  with  fine  attempt  at  matter- 
of-factness,  but  the  woman  heart  of  her  melted  at  sight  of  old  Byam’s 
happy  bewilderment.  She  slipped  a  slender  hand  through  the  old 
man’s  arm.  “I  haven’t  taken  it  off,”  she  whispered,  and  he  knew7 
that  she  meant  Mother’s  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 
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HE  special  value  of  the  Japanese  garden  in  this  country 
lies  in  its  availability  for  small  areas.  Nowadays, 
when  a  man  wants  a  garden,  he  plans  for  some  definite 
landscape  effect.  Often  the  size  of  his  lot  precludes 
the  possibility  of  an  Italian  garden  or  a  naturalistic 
treatment  after  the  English-American  plan.  But  a 
Japanese  garden  may  be  had  in  all  completeness  in  a 
space  where  one  would  have  said  there  was  scarcely  room  for  a  flower 
bed.  The  Japanese  garden  adapts  itself  to  lack  of  space.  Other 
systems  copy  nature  on  only  one  set  of  terms,  those  of  life-size,  but 
the  Japanese  method,  while  it  can  be  and  often  is  developed  on  a 
large  scale,  may  also  be  reduced  from  natural  size  through  all  stages 
to  a  tiny  miniature. 

If  you  have  a  nine-foot  square  of  ground  you  can  have  an  artisti¬ 
cally  perfect  and  complete  Japanese  garden,  while  the  opportunity 
offered  by  a  city  lot  would  be  all  that  an  expert  gardener  would 
demand  for  an  elaborate  production.  Lafcadio  Hearn  describes  a 
garden  not  over  thirty  yards  square  which,  seen  through  a  window 
shutting  out  the  surrounding  country,  seemed  an  actual  natural  land¬ 
scape  viewed  from  a  distance. 

Aside  from  this  great  advantage,  the  Japanese  garden  has  other 
qualities  which  make  it  valuable  for  adaptation  by  American  gardeners. 
It  furnishes  a  new  note  for  those  seeking  original  treatment  of  their 
places.  It  has  a  beauty  which  grows  upon  acquaintance,  and  there  is 
no  kind  of  garden  which  has  about  it  a  richer  amount  of  sentiment 
and  tradition  than  the  Japanese.  Every  hill,  tree,  rock  and  flow^er 
has  its  own  special  meaning  and  place  in  the  picture,  and  although 
the  religious  significance  which  attaches  to  these  things  must  of 
necessity  be  lost,  the  charm  of  the  symbolism  still  remains. 

In  laying  out  a  Japanese  garden  the  maker  should  not  only  aim 
to  copy  nature,  but  to  reproduce  a  particular  aspect  or  mood  of  nature. 
Such  an  end  is  essentially  artistic  and  does  something  no  other  garden 
attempts. 

A  Japanese  garden  may  be  the  only  garden  of  a  place,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  country  estate,  some  part  of  it  is  usually  set  off  and 
developed  on  the  Japanese  plan.  For  instance,  Central  Park  is, 
of  course,  primarily  a  naturalistic  park,  but  a  section  is  treated  in 
Japanese  style. 

Once  a  Japanese  garden  has  been  determined  upon,  the  method 
of  treatment  under  Japanese  rules  must  be  decided.  The  flat  and  the 
hilly  are  the  two  main  types  of  Japanese  gardens.  For  the  hilly  type, 
which  offers  the  best  possibilities  for  varied  development,  it  must  be 
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remembered,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  natural  life-sized  hills.  A 
hill  may  be  a  hill,  a  large  hillock,  a  good-sized  mound,  or  perhaps 
a  rock  with  shrubs  planted  about  it,  or  even  a  shrub  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  hill.  A  hill  garden  would  imitate  a  mountain  scene  or  some 
other  aspect  of  nature  in  which  rocky  or  broken  country  predominates. 
Recognized  types  are  the  Rocky  Ocean,  imitating  an  ocean  inlet; 
Wide  River,  in  which  a  stream  issuing  from  behind  a  hill  runs  into  a 
lake;  Reed  Marsh  style,  which  copies  a  marshy  pool  overgrown  with 
rushes,  set  among  low,  rounded  sand  dunes,  bordering  on  a  moor. 
An  essential  for  the  hilly  type  is  a  mountain  or  a  hill  plus  water  in 
some  form.  For  a  flat  garden  the  gardener  has  the  floor  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  valley,  a  moor  or  some  rural  scene  for  a  model. 

WATER,  a  Japanese  would  declare,  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
a  Japanese  garden.  What  the  lawn  is  to  the  American 
system,  water  is  to  the  Japanese.  Around  it,  as  the  central 
object,  are  grouped  the  other  features.  Having  imposed  this  inflex¬ 
ible  condition,  and  while  one  is  wondering  what  effect  of  wrater  one  can 
manage  on  a  suburban  lot  and  if  every  Japanese  dwelling  is  equipped 
with  a  lake  or  stream,  the  Japanese  removes  the  difficulty  with  Oriental 
ease.  There  being  no  natural  water,  gravel  or  sand  may  be  raked 
and  spread  to  imitate  any  desired  body  of  water.  This  gravel  stream 
flows  about  rocks  in  its  course  and  must  be  spanned  by  a  bridge  or 
crossed  by  stepping-stones.  But  more  to  be  preferred  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  costly  is  the  creation  of  water  effects  by  artificial  means.  Water 
must  never  be  dead;  that  is,  it  must  have  an  outlet  and  an  inlet 
visible. 

In  regular  Japanese  gardens  the  open  spaces,  those  unoccupied 
by  trees,  water,  etc.,  are  rarely  covered  with  turf.  Sand  that  is  Kept 
damp  and  raked  in  patterns  takes  the  place  of  turf.  To  protect  this 
from  footmarks,  stepping-stones  are  placed  at  crossing  places.  These 
must  never  be  regular  in  shape  or  placed  at  regular  intervals,  for  this 
would  not  be  copying  nature.  Various  flat  shapes  and  sizes,  as  would 
happen  if  chance  put  them  in  their  places,  are  always  used.  Turf 
is,  however,  often  used  in  American  adaptation  of  the  Japanese 
garden. 

Trees  assume  great  importance  in  the  Japanese  system,  but  they 
are  seldom  planted  in  groups,  except  where  the  group  itself  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  unit.  Each  tree  is  taken  by  itself.  Full-sized  trees  may  be 
used  in  large  gardens,  but  dwarf  trees  trained  to  picturesque  individu¬ 
ality  are  needed  for  the  smaller  scale. 

There  is  usually  a  main  tree,  which  occupies  the  center  of  the 
landscape.  Symmetrical  development  is  not  the  measure  of  per- 
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ESE  GARDEN  IS  A  MOUNTAIN  OR  A  HILL  PLUS 
WATER  IN  SOME  FORM.” 


A  “SAND  river”  IN  A  JAPANESE  GARDEN, 
BORDERED  BY  CLUMPS  OF  FERNS  AND 
FLOWERS  ARRANGED  IN  JAPANESE  FASHION. 


ROCKS  AND  STONES  ARE  SET  ABOUT  IN 
IRREGULAR  POSITIONS,  EACH  STONE  HAV¬ 
ING  A  NAME  DENOTING  ITS  OFFICE.” 


“important  features  of  the  garden  are 

QUAINT  WOODEN  BRIDGES,  STEPPING-STONES,  STONE 
LANTERNS,  A  BRONZE  DEER,  LION  OR  CRANE.’’ 
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fection  for  a  tree  in  Japanese  eyes.  Typical  qualities  are  desired  and 
a  perfect  Japanese  tree  would  be  called  picturesque  by  Occidental 
taste.  An  albsolutely  characteristic  specimen  is  the  type  required. 
Conifers  or  evergreen  trees  are  favorites,  with  pines  at  the  head  of 
the  list  and  dwarf  varieties  most  used.  Pine,  retinospora,  umbrella 
pines,  cedars,  California  oaks  and  the  many  special  Japanese  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs  offer  a  large  list  to  choose  from. 

Ferns  are  also  largely  used,  and  flowers,  after  the  Japanese  method 
of  arrangement.  Single  specimens  are  grown  rather  than  beds  of 
flowers.  Flowers  distinctly  Japanese  in  association  should  be  chosen, 
such  as  iris  and  chrysanthemums. 

LIKE  the  Italian  garden,  the  Japanese  has  certain  architectural 
features  which  are  important,  if  not  indispensable.  They  are 
quaint  wooden  bridges,  stepping-stones,  stone  lanterns,  stone 
or  bronze  deer,  lions  and  cranes.  Each  of  these  has  special  signif¬ 
icance.  Stone  lamps  are  set  up  at  various  times  as  thank  offerings 
for  the  recovery  from  sickness  of  members  of  the  family.  The  statues 
are  for  good  luck  or  to  ward  off  evil,  as  is  the  Devil’s  Shrine,  found 
always  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  garden. 

Rocks  and  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  are  always  set  about 
in  irregular  positions  in  the  Japanese  garden.  Aside  from  their 
value  in  setting  off  the  vegetation  and  providing  variety  of  outline 
they  also  have  sentimental  interest.  Many  are  brought  from  distant 
spots  of  sacred  or  historical  interest,  while  others  are  placed  in  the  gar¬ 
den  for  special  purposes.  Each  stone  has  a  name  denoting  its  office. 
The  Guardian  Stone,  Stone  of  Two  Deities  and  the  Stone  of  Worship 
must  have  a  place  in  every  garden;  while  others,  the  View  Stone, 
Idling  Stone,  Waiting  Stone  and  Seat-of-Honor  Stone  tell  by  their 
quaint  names  the  reason  for  their  position  and  presence. 

A  tea  house  or  pagoda  in  Japanese  style  is  always  a  pleasant  addi¬ 
tion.  These  architectural  details  must  be  bought  or  made  by  the 
maker  of  a  Japanese  garden.  The  stepping-stones  and  other  rocks 
isually  may  be  had  without  difficulty,  and  for  nothing.  Roughness 
and  individuality  of  shape  should  be  sought  in  the  different  stones. 
Bridges  can  be  made  by  the  home  carpenter.  The  stone  lanterns 
may  be  bought  at  large  Japanese  shops.  At  the  best  shop  of  this 
kind  in  New  York,  real  stone  lanterns  imported  from  Japan  cost 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Copies  of  recog¬ 
nized  types  in  concrete  could  be  made  to  order  much  cheaper. 

Stone  lions  carved  would  cost  about  seventy-five  dollars,  while 
bronzed  figures  are  more  costly,  a  pair  of  bronzed  cranes  being  listed 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars. 
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HITE  people  spend  half  their  lives  obtaining  things; 
j,they  spend  the  other  half  in  taking  care  of  them.” 
So  spoke  an  old  Indian  who  had  seen  the  passing 
of  the  free  life  of  his  tribe  and  who  looked  with 
puzzled  eyes  on  the  advance  of  progress.  “Of 
what  good  are  things,”  said  he,  “if  a  man  have  no 
time  really  to  live  ?  Is  it  life  to  dwell  always  beneath 
a  roof  with  never  an  hour  to  sit  in  silent  thought  under  the  warm  sun  ? 
We  had  no  things  in  old  days,  but  we  had  the  open  world.  Are  white 
men  happier  than  we  ?  Their  faces  are  lined  as  with  the  tracks  of 
hunted  animals.  Are  white  men  wiser  than  we  ?  I  ask,  and  again  I 
ask.  There  came  a  white  man  among  us  once  to  study  the  earth. 
White  people  said  that  he  was  very  wise;  they  said  that  he  had  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  “talking  leaves”  (books).  He  went  to  look  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  ground.  Ear  from  camp  he  became  separated  from  his 
party — he  was  lost.  He  was  wise,  they  said — yet  he  could  not  find 
his  wav  by  the  stars;  he  was  wise,  they  said — yet  he  understood  not 
the  speech  of  the  ground,  he  could  not  follow  trail  of  man  or  track  of 
animal;  he  was  wise,  they  said — yet  he  knew  not  how  to  build  shelter 
for  himself  against  the  wind,  to  make  fire,  to  cook  his  food.  He  was 
found  at  last  and  brought  back;  but  I  asked  in  my  heart:  Of  what 
avails  the  wisdom  of  the  “talking  leaves”  if  when  a  man  must  stand 
alone  he  is  helpless  as  a  babe  ?” 

These  words  sank  deeply  into  the  memory  of  a  certain  Traveler 
in  the  West.  Years  later  they  sprang  to  his  mind  as  he  stood  on  the 
shady  hillside  of  an  Eastern  farm.  An  hour’s  railroad  journey  had 
released  him  from  the  turmoil  of  a  crowded  metropolis  on  a  hot  June 
day,  and  a  short  drive  had  brought  him  to  this  peaceful  spot,  where, 
as  though  in  quiet  defiance  of  the  discordant  roar  of  the  city,  the  deep 
green  of  the  forest’s  “talking  leaves”  seemed  to  repeat  that  no  life 
were  truly  life,  no  wisdom  truly  wise  without  the  “open  world”  and 
the  teachings  of  Nature. 

The  Traveler  turned  to  his  Host,  the  master  of  the  Farms,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  words  of  the  Indian.  “How  true  it  is,”  he  mused,  “that 
we  civilized  people,  products  of  city  life  and  institutional  education, 
often  leave  unlearned  the  lessons  that  lie  at  the  root  of  existence.  Here 
and  there  a  child  or  a  child-of-nature  like  an  Indian,  thrusts  home  to  us 
this  truth.  Tell  me,  for  it  is  a  propos — what  of  the  announcement 
a  year  ago  of  the  farm-school  for  boys  that  was  to  be  started  here? 
How  far  has  the  ideal  progressed  toward  realization  ?” 

“Such  progress  as  we  have  made  lies  before  you,”  said  the  Host 
simply,  as  he  pointed  to  new  roads,  cottages,  gardens  and  orchards. 
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“There  was  nothing  here  but  abandoned  farms  when  we  began  a 
year  ago.” 

“Then  you  have  truly  accomplished  much,  indeed,”  the  Traveler 
exclaimed. 

“But  not  all  I  hoped,”  said  the  Host,  with  characteristic  modesty. 
“When  the  dream  is  vivid,  when  one  sees  in  mental  vision  the  whole 
plan  detailed  before  one,  the  very  clarity  of  the  vision,  lit  by  en¬ 
thusiasm,  makes  achievement  seem  near.  The  road  so  lighted  looks  a 
short  one.  But  when  one  begins  to  travel  the  road,  to  put  vision  into 
form  and  plan  into  fact,  then  it  is  that  though  the  goal  is  plainly 
visible,  one  sees  that  the  journey  is  not  short.” 

“I  learned  in  Colorado  that  it  is  the  clarity  of  the  atmosphere 
that  makes  far-off  peaks  seem  near,”  said  the  Traveler,  with  a  smile. 
“But  how  far  is  it  now  to  the  opening  of  the  Farm-School  ?” 

“Next  spring,”  said  the  Host,  “we  hope  to  begin  with  a  few  boys. 
Roughly  speaking,  schoolboys  are  divided  into  two  groups:  those 
whose  parents  have  clear  ideas  as  to  how  they  want  their  sons  edu¬ 
cated  and  what  they  want  them  to  become ;  and  those  who  leave  such 
matters  to  convenience  and  chance  and  to  the  taste  of  the  boy.  The 
first  group  aim,  the  second  group  drift.  The  Farm-School  will  take 
its  first  pupils  from  among  those  who  are  drifting  and  who  need  counsel 
and  suggestion,  rather  than  from  the  group  whose  ideas  are  already 
fixed.” 


THE  Visitor  looked  around  him,  drawing  deep  breaths  of  the 
sweet  June  air,  perfumed  with  the  life  of  growing  things.  In 
the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  seen  many  schools — public  and 
private  schools,  industrial  and  agricultural  institutions,  schools  for 
white  children,  for  negroes  and  for  Indians.  Yet  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  spot  more  inviting  than  this,  with  its  gentle  hill¬ 
tops,  its  wide  view  and  its  pastoral  charm.  The  drive  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station  to  the  Farms  had  lain  amid  low  hills,  deeply  green  and  fra¬ 
grant.  A  bend  about  a  mile  from  the  station  had  brought  the  Traveler 
to  a  road  that  wound  upward,  across  a  little  brook,  to  where  the  first 
two  cottages  of  the  Farms  spread  their  sloping  roofs  near  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  The  houses  seemed  a  part  of  that  little  June  world,  as  though 
they  too  had  grown  on  that  hillside  as  naturally  as  had  the  oaks  and 
maples  around  them.  The  house  to  which  the  Host  led  his  guest  was 
furnished  in  what  the  Host  once  called  “the  beauty  of  simplicity.” 
There  was  nothing  superfluous  but  there  was  everything  necessary  to 
practical  living  and  to  comfort,  while  shelves  of  books  and  a  piano 
told  of  higher  needs  than  the  physical  and  of  other  comforts  than  the 
bodily.  As  he  glanced  about  him  the  Traveler  was  reminded  of  a 
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saying  of  the  Host,  “I  insist  that  the  people  and  above  all,  the  children 
of  the  people,  should  be  afforded  the  advantages  of  a  democratic  art — 
one  that  should  insure  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  their  homes.”  The 
Traveler  pondered:  Will  not  schoolboys,  at  home  here  amid  the 
“beauty  of  simplicity,”  carry  such  ideals  away  with  them  to  future 
homes  ?  Environment  teaches  where  precept  often  fails. 

In  the  cool  of  evening  a  fire  of  logs  burned  on  the  open  hearth. 
The  Host,  his  children  and  their  guest  drew  their  chairs  to  the  blaze — 
generous  chairs  that  with  wide  arms  welcomed  them  to  ease  and  rest. 

“Of  course,”  said  the  Host,  “I  believe  that  everyone  should  live 
in  the  country  for  at  least  a  part  of  each  year.  In  the  vast  complica¬ 
tion  of  city  life  we  grow  to  depend  not  on  ourselves  to  supply  our  wants, 
but  on  the  elaborate  mechanism  of  the  city.  Our  wants  grow  to  be 
as  artificial  as  city  life  itself.  We  should  live  in  the  country  part  of 
the  year,  not  only  for  our  bodily  health  but  also  for  the  health  of  our 
souls.  It  is  in  the  country  that  young  life  should  unfold,  that  first 
impressions  should  beplanted  and  children  educated.” 

“And  hence  the  Farm-School,”  said  the  Traveler,  thoughtfully. 

The  Host  spread  his  hands  to  the  blaze  and  continued  musingly: 
“  How  we  miss  this  in  the  city !  A  home  without  a  hearth — is  it  not  a 
body  without  a  soul  P  We  Americans  thought  we  had  done  a  fine 
practical  thing  when  we  tore  out  the  hearth  from  the  family  living 
room  and  buried  the  fire,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  inspiration,  in  the 
cellar!  The  furnace  is  of  course  a  necessity  to  city  life,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  absence  of  the  family  hearth  has  done  more  than  any  other 
single  thing  to  destroy  home  feeling  in  the  American  household.” 

The  Visitor  acquiesced.  “In  primitive  life  food,  shelter  and  fire 
are  the  first  requisites,”  he  said.  “So  the  instinct  to  gather  around 
the  fire  is  rooted  deep  in  our  heredity.  You  are  right;  the  hearth  is 
the  focus  and  the  heart  of  the  home.  This  fireside, — as  well  as  your 
welcome, — has  made  me  feel  at  home  here.” 

The  Host  glanced  at  his  guest  with  a  quiet  smile.  “Then  you 
have  felt  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Farm-School,”  he  said, 
“the  ideal  of  the  Home.  But  let  us  have  some  music  now,  we  will 
talk  of  all  this  later.” 

NEXT  day  the  Host  took  his  guest  over  the  grounds.  The 
Visitor  was  interested  to  hear  more  of  the  project  whose  growth 
toward  fulfilment  was  everywhere  visible.  Then  the  Host 
talked,  and  in  his  talk  were  the  same  simple  directness,  the  same 
sturdy  and  open  honesty  that  showed  in  the  architecture  of  his  houses 
and  in  the  character  of  his  household. 

“What  I  seek,  what  I  have  lived  and  worked  for,”  said  the  Host, 
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“is  Truth.  If  I  find  it  I  don’t  care  whether  it  is  acclaimed  by  all  the 
world  or  whether  only  one  man  believes  it.  The  Farm-School  is  a 
search  for  Truth — truth  in  living  and  truth  in  that  preparation  for  life 
that  we  call  education.  Perhaps  not  many  people  will  agree  with  my 
theory  of  education,  but  if  the  idea  prove  to  have  in  it  anything  of 
Truth,  then  to  me,  at  least,  this  whole  undertaking  will  have  been 
worth  the  effort, — even  if  it  educate  no  other  boy  than  my  own  to  what 
I  believe  a  man  should  be.  The  idea  of  the  Farm-School  ?  It  is 
briefly  this:  A  reversal  of  the  accepted  educational  order  which  pre¬ 
scribes  books  first  in  importance.  Only  when  ‘educated’  does  the 
boy  learn  to  work.  I  believe  that  boys  should  first  be  taught  the  ideal 
and  the  practice  of  doing  something  useful  with  brain  and  hands,  com¬ 
bined  with  abundant  outdoor  life.  Through  work  the  child  should  learn 
the  necessity  for  knowledge.  Study  should  be  the  valued  supplement 
to  work,  and  book-education  should  accompany,  but  never  precede  the 
education  derived  from  actual  individual  experience. 

“The  present  accepted  educational  system  places  our  young 
growing  children  in  crowded  schoolrooms  to  bend  their  shoulders 
over  books,  and  during  the  years  when  they  are  overflowing  with 
physical  activity,  with  imagination,  with  questions  as  to  life  and  its 
import,  we  set  them  to  learning  lessons  mapped  out  for  them  by  us, 
not  as  an  answer  to  each  individual  child’s  eager  mind  but  as  pre¬ 
scribed  courses  that  all  alike  must  study,  each  in  the  same  manner. 
When  the  molding  time  of  youth  has  been  passed  in  this  theoretical 
sort  of  preparation,  then  follows  what  we  call  “Commencement,” 
a  ceremony  which  marks  the  end  of  school  and  the  beginning  of  life. 
According  to  this  system,  it  is  only  when  a  boy  has  gone  through  this 
stereotyped  and  one-sided  training  that  he  may  begin  to  learn  how 
to  live,  which  means,  or  should  mean,  to  begin  to  learn  how  to  work. 
For  life  without  work  is  no  life  at  all;  whatever  the  man’s  fortune, 
hij  growth  is  dependent  upon  work,  and  to  cease  growing  is  to  die, 
spiritually.”  The  Host  paused;  then  said,  simply,  “With  our  present 
system,  it  practically  amounts  to  this :  The  boy  who  has  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  is  simply  he  who  has  the  best  memory,  who  can  remember 
most  of  what  he  has  learned  by  heart.  And  yet,  how  much  of  it  all 
is  really  vital  to  the  man  in  after  life  ?  His  studies  remain  to  him  a 
mass  of  comparatively  abstract  knowledge.  Unless  the  boy  be 
studiously  gifted,  his  learning  has  been  acquired  through  no  desire 
of  his  own,  nor  from  any  feeling  within  himself  of  the  necessity  for 
such  knowledge.”  “And  you  mean  by  education,”  said  the  Visitor, 
“development  of  character  and  manly  attributes  and  the  ability  for 
inquiry  and  application — these  qualities  should  bring  about  their 
own  results  in  power  and  knowledge.” 
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“I  mean  this,”  said  the  Host,  “a  real  school  should  give  to  a  boy 
the  opportunity  for  such  sane  and  healthful  all-round  development 
as  will  make  of  him  a  man  capable  of  facing  life  in  its  every  emergency 
with  poised  mentality,  strong  character  and  vigorous  physique. 
Therefore  I  say  work  should  come  first  in  importance,  and  study 
second,  as  a  supplement.  But  study  should  be  related  to  life.  The 
boy  should  study  not  in  order  to  pass  an  examination  but  because  he 
really  wants  to  find  out  something  more  about  life  and  work.  If 
the  boy  be  first  given  something  to  do  that  he  can  look  upon  as 
vital,  something  that  puts  responsibility  upon  him  and  calls  out  his 
own  creative  effort,  he  will  be  the  first  one  to  desire  additional  knowl¬ 
edge  for  himself.  A  boy  will  not  be  robbed  of  any  of  the  buoyancy 
of  youth,  either,  by  this  kind  of  education.” 

“You  speak  of  ‘learning  to  work,’  ”  said  the  Visitor.  “Many 
people  feel  that  study  is  in  itself  real  and  noble  work.  Character  is 
developed  through  application,  and  there  is  discipline,  too,  in  what 
is  to  many  children  pure  drudgery!” 

“  A  CERTAIN  amount  of  drudgery  is  certainly  necessary  discipline 
r\  to  character,  but  it  should  not  be  all  brain-drudgery,  especially 
for  children.  And  is  it  not  irreverent  to  permit  science,  history 
and  literature  to  be  studied  as  ‘drudgery  ?’  Nothing  should  be  taught, 
not  even  the  multiplication  table,  without  the  child  seeing  the  reason 
of  it.  Take  science — astronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  let  the 
study  of  these  things  begin  at  the  right  end !  If  the  open  heavens  are 
to  the  child  familiar  friends  will  he  not  want  to  know  more  about 
them  ?  If  the  boy  must  work  in  his  garden  according  to  the  seasons, 
will  he  not  want  to  know  why  some  days  are  longer  or  shorter  than 
others  ?  Will  not  his  garden  teach  him  the  necessity  for  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry  and  physics  ?  I  want  to  teach  the  boy  to  think, 
above  all,  rather  than  to  learn  facts  by  heart. 

“By  ‘learning  to  work’  I  mean  a  many-sided  application  of  the 
individual  to  results  not  merely  useful,  but  essentially  useful, — the 
simple  basic  things  that  underlie  the  life,  the  industry  and  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  race.  For  I  think  that  the  self-reliance  that  is  born  of  the 
individual’s  ability  to  get  his  own  food  and  shelter  under  all  conditions 
should  be  part  of  every  man’s  equipment.  Also,  an  understanding  of 
nature  and  of  animal  and  plant  life,  based  not  on  textbooks,  but 
on  experience.  These  are  fundamentals.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Visitor.  “A  man  should  have  brains  behind  his 
fingers  as  well  as  in  his  head;  a  trained  body  as  well  as  a  trained  mind; 
a  fresh  and  responsive  spirit  as  well  as  a  quick  memory;  initiative  as 
well  as  a  faculty  for  assimilation.  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  intro- 
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duction  of  manual-training  and  industrial  courses  in  our  schools  are 
wise  efforts  in  the  right  direction  ?” 

“As  far  as  they  go;  yes,”  said  the  Host.  “But  such  work  in 
school  is  not  real  work.  It  is  play- work.” 

“And  what  is  the  plan  of  the  Farm-School  ?”  asked  the  Visitor. 

“To  begin  by  taking  boys  at  the  completion  of  the  usual  grammar- 
school  period  and  to  give  them  a  practical  education  on  the  Farms  here 
during  the  years  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  the  important  years  of 
change  mentally  and  physically  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  when  in 
my  opinion,  boys  should  have  the  stimulus  to  body  and  soul  of  work 
in  the  open  air.  I  want  the  boys  to  learn  here  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  to  work  directly  for  results,  and  above  all,  I  want  them  to 
develop  independence  of  thought  and  creative  initiative.  I  believe 
that  the  boy  who  has  learned  how  to  work  here  will  apply  himself 
better  later  on  to  whatever  his  vocation  than  will  the  boy  who  has  had 
book-education  only.  You  understand,  this  school  will  be  in  no 
sense  an  agricultural  college  or  a  trade  school.  We  are  not  aiming 
to  turn  out  expert  farmers.  The  training  here  simply  equips  the  boy 
with  general  education,  only  the  education  differs  from  that  usually 
prescribed.  Here  we  will  not  study  half  the  year  and  play  half  the 
year.  We  will  work  and  study  and  play  alternately  all  the  time. 
On  the  Farms,  school  will  “keep”  the  year  ’round,  and  thus  the  boy 
who  is  educated  here  will  enter  college, — if  he  care  to — not  much 
later  than  will  other  boys.  These  cottages  that  are  going  up  are  for 
the  parents  of  the  boys  who  will,  it  is  hoped,  spend  their  summers  at 
the  Farms  to  share  in  the  life  amid  which  the  education  of  their  sons 
is  carried  on.  Also,  the  parents  may  want  to  come  during  the  winter 
for  week-ends.  The  Club  House  will  be  a  central  building  for  meet¬ 
ings  and  social  gatherings  where  also  meals  may  be  obtained  by  those 
who  do  not  care  to  keep  house  at  the  cottages. 

“Just  as  I  said  that  everyone  should  live  in  the  country  at  least 
part  of  the  year,  so  I  say  that  every  boy  should  receive  part  of  his 
education  on  a  farm.  I  choose  the  farm  in  which  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  learning  to  work  because  the  farm  offers  opportunities 
of  almost  endless  variety  for  practical  creative  and  constructive  de¬ 
velopment.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  single  method  of  education 
that  teaches  a  boy  as  much  as  farming.  The  old-fashioned  farmer 
had  to  depend  on  his  own  forethought,  skill  and  muscle  for  results. 
He  understood  weather  and  seasons  and  the  relation  of  plant  life 
to  the  elements;  he  understood  animal  life  and  its  relation  to  field 
products.  He  understood  the  healing  properties  of  herbs;  he  doc¬ 
tored  his  animals  and  if  he  fell  sick  he  cured  himself.  He  had  to. 
He  understood  tools  thoroughly;  he  knew  how  to  build,  from  a 
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chicken-coop  to  a  house;  he  was  his  own  carpenter  and  blacksmith. 
He  learned  to  provide  for  himself  in  all  essentials.  The  farm  is  a 
practical  school  in  which  to  learn  that  great  lesson  of  life — to  'plan 
ahead.  Here  the  boy  sees  vividly  before  him  the  actual  outcome  of 
his  own  wisdom  or  of  his  own  mistakes. 

“It  is  true  that  athletics  may  offset  to  a  certain  extent  the  evil 
physical  effects  of  indoor  study  during  the  growing  years.  But  on 
the  farm  strength  and  muscle  are  acquired  by  a  wholly  useful  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy.  Then,  too,  a  boy  should  learn  the  dignity  of 
labor.  After  all,  it  is  from  the  working  people  that  men  of  genius 
oftenest  arise, — from  the  poor,  who  face  the  sternest  realities  of  life  and 
who  bear  the  burdens.  We  ought  all  to  stop  and  ask  why  this  is  so. 

HERE  the  Host  was  called  away  to  plan  like  a  general  the  work 
for  the  day  on  the  Farms,  and  there  was  no  detail  of  the  work 
to  which  he  did  not  himself  lend  a  hand.  The  Visitor  could 
not  wonder  that  this  man,  virile,  executive,  versatile  in  all  branches 
of  practical  industry,  should  want  to  give  to  his  own  son  and  to  other 
boys  as  well  the  opportunity  to  acquire  strength  through  labor  that 
had  been  his  own  as  a  child.  It  is  not  usual  to  consider  grappling 
with  hardship  an  “opportunity;”  yet  the  Visitor  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  freedom  of  thought  and  strength  of  individual  conviction  that 
characterized  the  remarkable  and  useful  career  of  the  Host  were  due 
to  that  tremendous  struggle  against  primitive  conditions  that  marked 
the  life  of  the  pioneer  settler  forty  years  ago  in  what  was  then  “the 
West.”  It  seems  as  though  the  forces  of  Nature  amid  which  the 
settler  drew  his  every  breath  must  have  entered  into  the  very  soul  of 
such  men,  sweeping  away  all  pettiness  and  making  narrowness  and 
convention  impossible.  And  the  Visitor  mused:  “It  is  not  only  life 
on  the  farm  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  boys  here;  it  is  the  con¬ 
tact  with  a  man  of  power  and  ideals.  ’ 

The  whole  conception  of  the  School  seemed  to  the  Visitor  a  product 
of  the  democracy  of  American  life  and  of  conditions  in  a  young  nation. 
The  farm  in  the  Old  World  is  a  different  thing  from  the  farm  in  the 
New.  The  European  farmer  is  born  to  the  soil  as  were  his  grand¬ 
fathers  before  him.  In  all  likelihood  he  will  die  on  the  farm  to  be 
succeeded  by  such  of  his  sons  as  do  not  emigrate  to  America.  But 
the  American  farmer  is  a  pathbreaker.  He  is  either  taming  a  wilder¬ 
ness  or  meeting  conditions  of  constant  change  and  development.  i|He 
must  be  creative  and  resourceful.  Thus  peculiarly  in  America  is  the 
farm  a  school  for  American  character.  “Such  education,”  said  the 
Host,  “coupled  with  the  desire  for  knowledge  brought  forth  a  Lin¬ 
coln.”  In  a  great  country  still  to  be  developed,  the  needed  type  of 
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worker  in  all  activities,  whether  industrial  or  cultural,  is  the  pioneer. 
The  saying,  “Young  men  for  war,  old  men  for  council”  is  adapted 
by  the  Host  to  education,  thus:  “Young  men  for  work,  old  men  for 
meditation,”  and  this  adaptation  applies,  perhaps,  to  nations  also. 

Yet  to  the  Traveler,  in  whose  veins  flowed  European  blood,  study 
meant  the  opening  of  a  vast  and  holy  kingdom,  and  books — the 
key  to  the  treasure-house  of  civilization — were  things  to  be  reverently 
loved  for  themselves.  Would  the  boy  of  the  Farm-School  learn  to 
love  books  thus,  to  value  beauty  for  its  own  sake  and  to  find  in  the 
records  of  the  race — in  philosophy,  art,  science,  literature — that 
balancing  influence  upon  individual  thought  that  gives  poise  to 
culture  and  equilibrium  to  the  creative  impulse?  As  though  in  an¬ 
swer  echoed  the  words  of  the  Host,  “Let  the  child  first  learn  through 
work  the  necessity  for  knowledge.” 

AT  THE  fireside  once  more  the  Visitor  remarked,  “You  say  that 
perhaps  not  many  will  agree  with  your  theory  of  education.  I 
think  that  the  whole  trend  of  our  more  advanced  American 
education  is — less  radically — along  these  lines,  and  that  the  Farm- 
School  will  appeal  to  Americans  as  a  vitally  needed  next  step.” 

“After  all,  it  is  only  common  sense,”  said  the  Host,  with  his 
usual  modesty.  “We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  practical  side  today — 
now  let  us  touch  again  on  the  ideal  brought  out  by  our  fireside  talk 
last  night.” 

“I  understand — ”  said  the  Visitor,  “each  of  these  little  houses 
with  its  wide  hearth  and  its  simple  charm  is  a  home-unitin  the  Farms 
which  is  in  itself,  so  to  speak,  a  Mother-Home.” 

“Yes;  we  want  here  to  surround  the  boy  with  ideal  home  condi¬ 
tions,  for,  ideally  speaking,  education  should  never  be  divorced  from 
the  home.  But  if  a  home  be  in  a  crowded  city,  then  we  must  com¬ 
promise.  Many  parents  send  their  children  to  boarding  schools. 
Boarding  schools  discipline  but  do  they  develop  in  children  the  best 
human  qualities  ?  Children  should  unconsciously  form  ideals  of 
human  relationships.  On  a  farm  the  child  sees  the  relatedness  of 
life  all  through  nature.  He  sees  it  in  the  animals,  the  hen  with  her 
brood,  the  mother-cow  with  her  calf.  His  own  care  of  animals  and 
plants  wakens  in  him  the  protecting  instinct.  The  family,  with  all 
its  loving  duties,  is  the  greatest  institution  humanity  has  yet  produced. 
It  is  the  most  sacred  heritage  of  evolution.  No  communistic  theories 
will  ever  wholly  supplant  the  ideal  of  family  life  in  the  individual 
family  home. 

“And,  besides,  if  a  boy  learns  to  supply,  himself,  the  material 
wants  of  a  simple  home  (bringing  to  the  family  table  the  fruits  of  his 
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garden,  even  splitting  the  wood  for  the  fire),  how  much  truer  will 
be  his  attitude  toward  life  and  toward  social  problems  and  condi¬ 
tions!  I  want  to  teach  fundamentals  not  for  their  practical  value 
only,  but  for  their  ideals. 

“The  ideal — !  From  fourteen  to  twenty — those  are  the  vision- 
years  of  youth  when  pure  influences  and  wholesome  outdoor  life 
should  mold  the  mind  and  body  to  manly  strength.  Then  it  is  that 
the  dream  of  achievement  lights  the  future.  No  great  work  is  ever 
accomplished  unless  inspired  by  a  clear  vision,  resolutely  held.  In 
the  country,  Nature  feeds  the  aspiration,  the  dreams  and  the  noble  am¬ 
bitions  of  young  souls.” 

The  Traveler  bade  farewell  to  his  Host  of  the  hillside.  “Your 
Farms  seem  indeed  a  place  whereon  to  plant  good  seed,”  he  said. 
“Here  where  one  sees  slope  and  valley  yielding  fruit  and  the  eye 
sweeps  forward  to  distant  hills— beyond.” 

As  the  Traveler  passed  slowly  down  the  shaded  road  the  words  of 
the  Indian  seemed  to  sound  again:  “It  seems  to  us  Indians  that  you 
white  people  know  nothing  of  the  real  world.  You  do  not  understand 
the  animals,  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  winds  and  streams.  To  the 
Indian,  all  these  things  speak;  from  them  and  from  the  mountains  and 
the  stars  come  to  man  the  messages  of  Tirawa,  the  One  Above.” 


KINSHIP 

I  DID  not  know  that  earth  and  sky, 
Had  messages  so  dear, 

And  friendliness  so  near, 

Nor  could  I  hear  the  comrade-cry 

In  music  of  the  sea 

Till  You  came  home  to  me. 

Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins 
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iET  us  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
high  and  low  rooms.  We  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  high  rooms  are  necessarily  in  every  way  more 
desirable;  we  presuppose  that  they  are  more  healthy 
because  they  provide  more  air  space  than  do  low 
rooms;  but  it  does  not  always  strike  us  that  it  would 
be  well  to  take  each  case  on  its  own  merits  and  see 
whether  at  times  this  additional  space  in  the  height  might  better  be 
added  to  the  width  and  length  of  the  rooms.  A  building  costs  an 
ascertainable  price  per  cube  foot,  and  in  many  cases  this  additional 
vertical  size  in  the  rooms  could  be  added  laterally  or  longitudinally 
at  but  very  little  more  cost 
per  cube  foot.  It  is  just 
as  valuable  as  additional 
air  space,  if  not  more 
valuable,  and  gives  more 
room  for  furniture  and  for 
moving  about.  As  Mr. 

Baillie  Scott  says:  “We 
cannot  fly  about  in  it  if  we 
do  put  it  over  our  heads.” 

Some  think  it  more 
valuable  as  air  space  be¬ 
cause  the  increased  size  of 
the  room  renders  it  easier 
to  find  places  in  which  one 
may  sit  “  out  of  the  draught.”  In  a  small 
room  one  cannot,  of  course,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  sit  far 

away  from  window  or  door, 


butT|(  within  reasonable 
limits)  the  larger  the  room 
is,  the  easier  it  is  to  keep 
the  air  in  it  fresh  without 
subjecting  its  occupants  to 
discomforts  from  draughts. 
Again  it  always  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  easier  to 
keep  the  air  in  a  room 
(for  which  mechanical  ven¬ 
tilation  is  not  provided) 
perfectly  fresh  if  the  ceil¬ 
ings  are  not  too  high.  In 
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THE  GABLES  :  VIEW  OF  DINING  ROOM. 
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the  absence  of  mechanical 
ventilation  we  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  fact  that  hot 
air  rises  to  create  that 
circulation  which  will  keep 
the  air  in  our  rooms  fresh, 
and  this  circulation  will 
only  carry  the  vitiated  air 
out  (by  the  windows  or  out¬ 
lets  at  the  top  of  the  rooms) 
if  it  can  do  so  while  that 
air  is  still  hot.  If  above 
our  heads  we  have  space 
in  which  the  air  can  cool 
before  it  reaches 
its  outlets,  the  re¬ 
descends  for  us  to 
again.  If  analysis 
for  us  I  be- 
found  most 
cathedrals  to 
built  into 
some,  of 


“the  gables”  :  stairway. 


suit  is  that  it  simply 
breathe  again  and 
could  have  proved  it 
lieve  we  should  have 
of  the  air  in  our 
be  that  which  was 
them  centuries  ago, 
course,  being  re¬ 
placed  when  various 
restorations  and  ad¬ 
ditions  were  made. 


THE  GABLES 
FIRST  FLOOR 
PLAN. 


There  is,  of  course,  a 
definite  ascertained  height  up 
to  which  the  natural  currents 
of  ventilation,  created  by  the 
fact  that  hot  air  rises,  may 
be  counted  upon  to  carry  out 
the  vitiated  air  from  a  room, 
which  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
comfortable  for  human 
habitation.  Hospital 
authorities  give  twelve 
feet  as  the  maximum 
for  this,  but  certain  it 
is  that  a  much  less 


THE  GABLES 

SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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"the  gables”  :  st.  james,  Harrogate, 

YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

VIEW  OF  THE  DINING  ROOM  AT  “THE 
GABLES,”  SHOWING  FIREPLACE  RECESS. 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects 


“BALNAGOWAN,”  MURRAYFIELD,  EDINBURGH, 
SCOTLAND:  THE  SOUTH-FRONT  VIEW. 


THE  CHIEF  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  GREAT  HALL 
AT  “BALNAGOWAN." 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects 


"INNISDOON,”  MANSFIELD,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
ENGLAND  :  MAIN  OR  SOUTHWEST  VIEW. 

VIEW  OF  THE  STABLEYARD  AT  ''iNNISDOON.” 
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CHARMING  VIEW  OF  THE  HALL  AT  “iNNISDOON. 

FIREPLACE  CORNER  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  AT 
“INNISDOON.” 
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height  is  surer  to  give  satisfactory  results.  As  most 
of  us,  when  house  building,  are  “cutting  our  coats 
according  to  our  cloth,”  and  are  restricted  in  the 
space  we  provide  in  our  rooms  by  the  sum  we  can 
afford  to  spend  on  it,  I  think  we  would 
do  well  to  arrange  to  have  as  much  of 
it  spread  horizontally  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  as  little  carried  above 
our  heads  as  is  compatible  with 
adequate  ventilation. 

There  are  other  points,  too, 
which  must  be  considered  as 
bearing  upon  all  this.  These 
practical  considerations  are  not 
all.  Artistically  I  suppose,  per¬ 
haps,  most  rooms  in  small 


BALNAGOWAN 


BASEMENT  PLAN. 


houses  suffer  from  too  great  height  in  proportion  to  their  width  and 
length,  yet  the  charm  resulting  from  carrying  one  room  (say  a  hall) 

far  higher  than  any  of  the 
others  is  as  indisputable  as 
the  fact  that  both  the  high 
and  the  low  rooms  gain  by 
contrast. 

In  terrace  houses  and 
where  land  is  very  valuable, 
air  space  can  be  more  cheaply 
gained  by  increase  in  height 
than  in  width  and  length,  and 


BALNAGOWAN  ' 
SECOND 
FLOOR  PLAN. 


BALNAGOWAN 
FLOOR  PLAN. 


must  therefore  be  so  gained. 
Again,  in  terrace  houses  each 
room  generally  can  have  win¬ 
dows  in  only  one  of  its  walls, 
hence  these  windows  must  be 
carried  high  enough  to  enable 
the  light  therefrom  to  reach  to 
the  back  of  the  room. 

If  we  are  to  derive  health 
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and  pleasure  from  the  time  we  spend  in 
our  homes  we  can  hardly  attach  too 
great  importance  to  this  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  light  and  sunshine  into 
the  very  hearts  of  them.  In 
houses  such  as  we  are  consider¬ 
ing,  most  of  the  rooms  are  in 
positions  where  it  would  be  pos-, 
sible  to  have  windows  in  more  fcthan 
one  wall,  so  height  in  most  of  them  is 
not  necessary  to  gain  light  and  sunshine 
all  parts.  However,  in  each 


is 


generally  one 


there 

placed  that  it 
windows  in  one 
of  the  houses 
this  room  is  car- 
stories.  “Balna- 
“The  Gables” 
south  windows  which  are 
full  height  of  tliesel  rooms. 


room  on  the 


covcsco 


INNISDOON 
FIRST  FLOOR 
PLAN. 


ground  floor  so 
could  only  have 
wall,  so  in  each 
here  illustrated 
ried  u  p  two 
go  wan  ”  and 
each  have  big 
carried  up  the 
In  “  Balnago- 


wan”  particularly  one  appreciates  the  enormous  gain  of  allowing  the 
sunshine  and  light  by  this  means  to  stream  into  the  innermost 


parts  of  the  house, 
built  on  a  site  which 
ly  indeed  from  north  to 
the  ground  is  level  with 
on  the  north  side  and 
ment  floor  on  the  south 
abled  us  to  place  the 
room,  the  laundry  and 
rooms  in  the  basement, 
with  a  common  custom 
their  having  any  of  the 
disadvantages  of  rooms 


INNISDOON 
FLOOR  PLAN. 


SECOND 


This  house  is 
falls  very  rapid- 
south,  so  that 
the  ground  floor 
with  the  base- 
side.  This  en- 
servant’s  bed- 
some  other 
in  accordance 
in  Scotland,  without 
unhealthiness  or  other 
below  the  ground.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  in  these  three  houses, 
as  in  former  ones  illustrated, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  re¬ 
instate  the  hall  or  house-place, 
and  make  it  the  most  important 
and  homelike  room  in  each 
house,  the  room  in  which  the 
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family  chiefly  lives.  Also  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  similar¬ 
ity  in  the  general  arrangement  of  these  three  houses,  but  that  each 
takes  as  simply  and  directly  as  possible  the  form  dictated  by  the  site 
and  local  conditions  and  the  requirements  of  the  client. 

“Innisdoon”  is  more  unusual  and  interesting  in  this  respect  than 
the  other  two.  Its  planning  will  possibly  strike  the  reader  at  first 
glance  as  somewhat  complicated  and  exceptional,  if  not  strained. 
The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  are  as  follows:  Our  client 
was  already  living  in  the  house  shown  and  we  had  recently  laid  out 
for  him  the  grounds  of  this  house  and  were  designing  some  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  house  itself,  when  the  meadows  to  the  south  came 
into  his  possession.  He  then  decided  to  build  upon  it  a  new  house 
for  himself  if  he  could  do  so  without  abandoning  the  recently  laid  out 
gardens,  and  if  he  could  make  use  of  the  drive  up  to  the  existing  house 
as  the  approach  to  the  proposed  new  one.  This  latter  stipulation, 
and  the  fact  that  a  very  fine  tree  such  as  one  would  not  dream  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  stood  where  one  would  naturally  have  placed  the  house, 
made  a  very  special  form  of  plan  inevitable.  Otherwise  a  makeshift 
effect  would  have  resulted.  Not  only  had  we  to  avoid  cutting  down 
the  tree,  but,  standing  as  it  did  to  the  southwest  of  where  the  house 
must  stand,  space  enough  had  to  be  contrived  between  it  and  the  house 
to  prevent  its  shading  the  latter.  On  the  northwest  we  were  also 
tied  by  the  position  of  the  existing  drive  which  was  to  be  used  as  the 
approach.  Further,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  right  thing 
to  do  was  to  swing  the  garden  front  of  the  house  more  toward  south 
than  it  would  be  if  fixed  parallel  to  the  field  boundaries,  in  order  that 
more  sun  might  enter  the  rooms.  So  everything  pointed  to  a  plan 
broadly  triangular  in  form,  making  it  possible  to  have  the  main  en¬ 
trance  at  a  point  from  which  no  long  passagelike  approach  to  the 
various  rooms  would  be  necessary,  thus  saving  the  pleasantness  of 
the  southwest  front  which  inevitably  would  have  been  destroyed  had 
the  drive  been  brought  round  to  it  and  the  main  entrance  placed  there. 
The  size  of  the  scullery,  relative  to  that  of  the  kitchen,  is  a  point  in 
the  plan  many  will  comment  upon.  I  believe  that  having  the  scullery 
almost  as  large  as  the  kitchen  is  proving  to  be  a  very  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  range  in  each,  but  most  of  the  cooking  is  done  on 
the  one  in  the  scullery,  so  the  kitchen  is  always  kept  tidy,  pleasant  and 
comfortable. 

Adaptation  to  their  sites  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  designs. 
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^CE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  family  of  very  dull 
and  respectable  people.  Their  lives  were  so  very 
commonplace  that  it  must  have  been  long  ago.  I 
don’t  believe  anybody  lives  nowadays  whose  existence 
is  so  drab  and  uneventful.  These  people  came  into 
the  world  in  a  most  ordinary  and  conventional  man¬ 
ner.  They  were  merely  born.  Then  they  grew  up, 
and  worked  for  a  living.  They  were  married,  and  had  children,  and 
by  and  by  took  sick  and  died.  And  that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  So 
when  little  Jasper  was  born,  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
was  fed  and  clothed  according  to  custom,  and  he  cried  and  slept 
after  the  manner  of  infants. 

But  in  the  spring  before  Jasper  was  born,  a  wee  bit  of  a  meadow¬ 
lark  had  been  hatched  out  of  an  egg  in  a  beautiful  aspen  grove  far 
away.  The  sunshine  was  pouring  into  the  nest  when  he  first  opened 
his  eyes,  and  as  he  was  constantly  looking  upward  for  worms  that  his 
parents  brought,  he  early  became  rcquainted  with  the  green  leaves 
and  the  blue  sky.  And  as  soon  as  ever  he  could,  he  learned  to  sing. 
By  and  by  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  the  nest,  and  he  started  out 
to  see  the  world,  singing,  as  he  went,  of  the  green  leaves  and  the  blue 

sky- 

One  day,  in  the  warm  summer  weather,  he  alighted  on  the  sill  of 
an  open  window,  and  because  of  the  joyousness  in  his  heart,  he  poured 
forth  a  glad  and  rippling  song. 

The  people  inside  the  house  were  very  busy  at  the  time  and  did 
not  hear  the  meadow-lark,  but  the  song  fell  full  on  the  pink  ears  of  a 
new-born  babe  in  the  room;  it  was  the  first  sound  in  this  wonderful 
world  that  little  Jasper  heard. 

Of  course,  Jasper  did  not  know  this,  but  the  song  sank  unawares 
into  his  tiny  soul,  and  stayed  there.  So  Jasper  grew  up  with  a  song 
in  his  heart,  and  the  song  troubled  him.  It  told  him  that  afar  off 
there  was  a  beautiful  green  aspen  grove  with  blue  sky  above  it,  and 
Jasper  longed  to  find  the  aspen  grove. 

Now  there  was  nothing  to  sing  about  at  Jasper's  home,  and  when 
he  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man  he  began  to  think.  Somewhere,  he 
knew,  there  wras  a  place  of  beauty,  and  because  the  meadow-lark’s 
song  had  made  a  poet  of  him,  he  resolved  to  find  it.  His  brothers, 
who  had  not  been  greeted  at  birth  by  a  bird’s  song,  could  not  under¬ 
stand  him.  Life  seemed  a  very  plain,  measured-out  affair  to  them. 
Why  bother  one’s  head  about  the  unattainable?  But  Jasper’s  song 
would  not  let  him  rest,  and  finally  he  left  his  home  and  started  out 
in  search  of  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 
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Now  all  Jasper’s  training  had  taught  him  that  the  way  to  get 
anywhere  was  to  keep  putting  one  foot  before  the  other.  That  was 
the  only  way  he  knew  of  to  find  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 
So  on  he  went  up  the  road  and  over  the  hill — left  foot,  right  foot, 
left  foot,  right  foot — trudging  patiently  along. 

The  days  went  by,  and  ever  before  him  stretched  the  brown  road. 
It  led  through  woods  and  fields  and  villages,  but  Jasper  did  not  meet 
with  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  Every  time  he  reached 
the  top  of  a  hill  or  a  bend  in  the  road,  he  looked  eagerly  ahead  for 
something  bright  and  unusual,  but  he  was  always  disappointed. 
He  met  men  and  women,  but  they  were  just  folks,  queer  or  ordinary, 
and  they  could  not  tell  him  where  to  look  for  the  object  of  his  quest. 
Once  he  came  to  a  great  city,  and  entered  it  with  joy,  but  its  streets 
proved  to  be  ugly  and  dirty  and  very  confusing,  and  he  was  glad  to 
come  out  on  the  other  side.  The  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful 
were  not  there. 

Finally,  one  gray  day,  he  lost  heart  altogether,  and  sat  down  on 
a  log  by  the  wayside,  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  And  as  he 
sat  there,  wrapt  in  woe,  there  came  one  singing  up  the  road.  The 
song  was  like  the  one  that  lay  slumbering  m  Jasper’s  heart,  and, 
hearing  it,  he  looked  up  in  spite  of  himself,  and  saw  a  burly  fellow 
in  a  leathern  apron. 

Seeing  Jasper  sitting  in  such  a  disconsolate  attitude,  the  stranger 
approached  and  seated  himself  on  the  log  at  Jasper’s  side. 

“What  is  the  matter,  brother?”  he  inquired.  “Has  thy  lady 
played  thee  false,  or  hast  thou  lost  thy  purse  ?  Those  are  the  two 
things  which  make  most  men  miserable.” 

“Neither,”  said  Jasper. 

“Tell  me,”  bade  the  other.  “Let  me  help  you.” 

Jasper  looked  at  his  big,  hairy  arms,  his  leathern  apron  and  his 
sooty  face,  and  replied:  “Thou  canst  not  help  me.  I  have  neither 
horse  to  be  shod  nor  cart  to  be  mended.” 

At  this  the  big  fellow  laughed  a  deep-throated  laugh. 

“And  why,  pray,  may  not  a  blacksmith  be  a  philosopher  ?” 

Jasper  pondered. 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  he. 

Then  Jasper  told  the  blacksmith  of  his  hunger  for  the  Good, 
the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  and  the  tale  of  his  bootless  quest.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  blacksmith  broke  forth  into  a  loud  and  hearty 
roar  of  laughter,  slapping  his  knee  with  his  mighty  palm. 

“But  I  see  no  cause  for  mirth,”  said  Jasper,  surprised  and  nettled. 

“No,”  said  the  blacksmith;”  and  there  are  many  other  things  that 
thou  dost  not  see.  That  is  because  thou  art  more  than  half  blind. 
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Thou  art  like  a  man  hunting  all  over  the  house  for  the  coat  that  is 
on  his  back.  Thou  sayest  that  thou  hast  a  song  in  thy  heart.  Hast 
thou  looked  there  for  Goodness,  Truth  and  Beauty  ?” 

“I  understand  thee  not,”  quoth  Jasper. 

“See,”  cried  the  blacksmith,  pointing  to  a  little  white  flower  that 
grew  from  the  dirt  and  decaying  wood  under  the  log.  “Here  is  a 
bit  of  Goodness,  Truth  and  Beauty  at  thy  feet,  and  thou  didst  not  see 
it.  Thou  art  blind,  I  say.  Now  listen,  that  thine  eyes  may  be 
opened.  This  little  flower  is  pure  white  and  perfect.  See  how 
gracefully  it  stands  on  its  slender  stem.  See  how  beautifully  alike 
and  yet  unlike  are  its  five  snowy  petals.  There  is  a  whole  world  of 
the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  in  this  little  flower.  And  yet 
it  grows  from  the  common  earth  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  rotting 
log.  It  typifies  the  Creation  and  the  Universe.  It  is  part  of  God’s 
plan,  and  is  a  product  of  His  craftsmanship.  I  am  a  skilled  work¬ 
man,  but  I  could  not  make  a  thing  of  beauty  like  that.  And  yet 
thou  didst  not  see  it!  All  about  thee  are  the  Good,  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful — in  sea  and  wood  and  sky,  and  in  the  hearts  of  thyself 
and  thy  fellows.  The  object  of  thy  quest  lies  not  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  but  on  both  sides  of  it  and  overhead. 

“Yonder,  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  is  my  dingy  smithy.  There  I 
toil  all  day  for  my  wife  and  children.  But  in  the  wall  above  my 
bellows  is  a  little  window  that  frames  a  square  of  blue  sky,  and  through 
the  open  doorway  I  can  see  the  green  meadows,  with  the  cattle  in 
them,  and  the  purple  hills.  There  I  see  Goodness,  Truth  and  Beauty. 
Friends  pass  the  door  and  shout  a  greeting,  and  I  look  into  their 
hearts  and  find  Goodness,  Truth  and  Beauty  there.  A  spider  has 
spun  a  web  across  my  window-pane,  a  perfect  wheel  of  finest  silk,  and 
up  in  the  pear  tree,  just  within  my  sight,  the  robins  have  a  nest,  and 
busily  come  and  go  all  day  long.  Beside  my  door  the  daisies  bloom, 
and  peep  in  at  me  when  the  wind  blows.  In  all  these  I  see  the  Good, 
the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  because  mine  eyes  are  open.  I  watch 
them  as  I  blow  the  fire  in  my  forge,  and  then  when  I  bend  my  back 
again  to  the  anvil,  I  needs  must  sing. 

“Go  thy  way,  brother,  back  to  the  place  whence  thou  earnest.  I 
know  not  who  thou  art  or  what  thy  calling,  but  I  know  that  the 
object  of  thy  quest  lies  at  thine  own  door.” 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  took  his  departure,  singing. 

Now  Jasper  was  young,  and  he  did  not  believe  all  that  the  black¬ 
smith  had  said,  but  for  want  of  a  better  thing  to  do,  he  picked  up  his 
staff,  and  set  out  again  for  home. 

And  as  he  went  he  noticed  many  little  white  flowers  by  the  roadside, 
and  each  had  five  snowy  petals  and  stood  on  a  graceful,  slender 
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stem.  He  began  to  look  for  them,  instead  of  contemplating  the 
brown  wheel  tracks,  and  so  it  came  about  that  he  saw  many  things 
besides — a  flock  of  blackbirds,  wheeling  and  alighting  in  a  cornfield — 
a  cloud  that  hung  like  thistledown  over  a  hilltop — a  collie  that  sat, 
with  ears  erect,  guarding  a  flock  of  sheep — a  little  stone  cottage  that 
lay  dozing  behind  a  flaming  laburnum — an  old  peasant  couple  that 
sat  hand  in  hand  on  their  doorstep  in  the  gloaming.  And  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  his  home  town  the  song 
in  his  heart  was  awake  again,  and  more  joyous  than  ever  before, 
and  so  many  beautiful  things  thronged  in  upon  his  vision  that  there 
was  not  time  to  contemplate  them  all.  Below  him  lay  the  village 
amid  its  ivied  elms,  the  white  houses  glistening  in  the  sun  like  patches 
of  snow,  and  the  church  spire  standing,  slim  and  graceful,  in  their 
midst.  As  he  entered  the  village  with  springing  step,  a  maid,  who 
had  been  his  playmate,  ran  forth  to  meet  him,  and  in  her  eyes  he  saw 
a  light  he  had  never  observed  before.  And  somewhere  a  meadow¬ 
lark  was  singing  rapturously  of  a  green  aspen  grove  and  the  sunshine. 

When  Jasper  reached  home,  his  brothers  asked  him  banteringly, 
“Didst  find  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  foolish  Jasper?” 

And  he  replied,  “I  did.” 

THE  story  of  Jasper  is,  you  will  notice,  but  a  new  version  of 
the  old  story  in  the  Fourth  Reader  (or  it  may  have  been  the 
Third)  which  tells  of  two  lads  who  went  for  a  walk;  one  of 
them  saw  much  to  report  and  the  other  nothing  at  all.  Which  of 
these  lads  are  you  ?  Are  you  Jasper  going  or  Jasper  coming  ?  It’s 
a  question  worth  considering,  as  I  shall  try  to  show.  The  human 
mind  has  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  do  that  it  is  obliged 
to  make  use  of  labor-saving  devices.  According  to  the  psychologists, 
it  constantly  seeks  to  make  its  work  less  arduous  by  referring  as 
many  actions  as  possible  to  the  memory  and  the  reflex  nerve  centers. 
The  mind  is  a  general  that  has  time  for  little  save  the  issuing  of  orders. 
That  is  what  they  call  the  brain’s  ideo-motive  force.  The  child  has  to 
devote  his  entire  mind  to  the  complex  act  of  walking;  divert  his  at¬ 
tention  and  he  comes  to  grief.  We  experienced  grown-ups  simply 
give  the  word  of  command  and  our  legs  do  the  rest.  “Home,”  we 
say,  and  our  legs  carry  us  there,  giving  our  brains  a  chance  to  think 
of  the  stock  market  or  our  clothes  or  any  other  elevating  topic.  If 
every  act  of  our  fingers  depended  on  the  complete  construction  of  a 
mental  picture  of  it  and  a  definite  effort  of  the  will,  we  would  scarcely 
finish  dressing  before  bedtime. 

This  delegating  of  our  everyday  actions  to  our  various  members 
produces  what  we  know  as  habit,  and  if  you  will  think  of  all  your 
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motions  and  actions  in  a  single  day,  you  will  see  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  them  are  the  result  of  habit. 

Some  habits  are  useful  and  some  are  not.  I  have  a  habit  of  smooth¬ 
ing  my  hair  when  I  talk — a  perfectly  useless  operation.  I  suppose 
once  my  brain  told  my  hand  to  do  it,  but  now  my  hand  goes  ahead 
and  performs  this  precious  function  on  its  own  account,  and  energy 
is  wasted. 

But  in  general,  it  is  plain  that  habits  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything  at  all,  though  General  Brain  is  never 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  habits  are  good. 

All  of  this  has  been  scientifically  and  thoroughly  explained  by 
Professor  James  and  others.  What  I  want  to  show  is  a  certain 
specific  failing  that  this  habit-making  faculty  of  ours  is  likely  to  lead  us 
into;  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  our  minds  to  get  lazy  and  let  the 
habits  do  all  the  work.  In  a  word,  we  are  prone  to  get  into  a  groove 
or  rut.  Some  are  born  in  ruts,  some  achieve  ruts  and  some  are 
thrust  into  ruts,  but  in  every  case  the  rut  is  a  soul-deadening  thing, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  it  the  better.  You  can’t  see  out  of  a  rut, 
and  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  never  lie  at  the  end  of  it. 
Life  in  a  rut  is  necessarily  narrow  and  uninteresting. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  the  butterfly  life.  Flitting  is 
equally  ineffectual.  The  unsystematic  man  is  an  abomination  before 
the  Lord.  But  there  is  a  golden  mean. 

It  is  the  attitude  that  counts — the  freshness  of  interest  in  all 
things,  the  youthfulness  of  the  spirit.  The  Good,  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful  are  on  every  hand  for  him  who  has  his  eyes  open.  Don’t 
be  a  mole;  that  is  the  text  of  my  sermon. 

Now  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  force  oneself  to  look  up  out  of  the 
rut,  and  eventually  to  crawl  out,  is  to  train  the  sense  of  observation. 
This  is  easier  for  some  people  than  it  is  for  others.  John  Burroughs 
says,  “Some  people  seem  born  with  eyes  in  their  heads,  and  others 
with  buttons  or  painted  marbles.”  And  it  is  easier  to  form  the  habit 
of  observation  in  childhood  than  in  maturity,  and  I  believe  that  this 
should  be  one  of  the  first  propositions  in  the  study  of  pedagogics. 
But  to  develop  this  faculty  is  possible  even  for  the  oldest  and  blindest 
of  us. 

Now  the  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  are 
manifold.  The  whole  field  of  art  and  literature  and  science  lies  open 
to  us,  and,  greatest  and  best  of  all,  the  intimate  study  of  Nature. 

Nature  study,  I  find,  requires  some  explanation.  The  American 
type  of  mind  looks  askance  at  any  theory  or  pursuit  that  does  not 
produce  practical,  tangible  results.  Hence  the  student  of  Nature 
finds  himself  obliged  to  defend  his  principles.  It  is  not  enough  for 
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him  to  say  that  he  prefers  to  know  a  hemlock  from  a  spruce.  He  must 
justify  himself  in  terms  of  the  practical.  Such  justification,  however, 
is  not  impossible. 

A  vast  deal  of  twaddle  is  written  about  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
but  that’s  not  the  thing.  To  exclaim  over  the  beauty  of  a  sunset 
indicates  no  very  deep  understanding.  We  Americans  are  inclined 
to  look  for  short  cuts.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  ability  to  appreciate 
things  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  about. 

The  true  value  of  Nature  study,  for  old  as  well  as  young,  lies  in 
the  training  of  the  observation,  a  faculty  that  civilization  is  doing 
its  best  to  destroy  in  us.  It  took  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  savage 
to  read  sermons  in  stones  and  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

We  go  into  the  country,  and  we  see  trees  and  fields  and  hills, 
and  most  of  us  do  not  entirely  miss  their  message.  But  for  many  the 
columbine  and  blue  gentian  bloom  unheeded  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
yellow  warbler  sings  unheard  and  unseen  in  the  thicket.  Eyes  have 
we  but  we  see  not;  ears,  but  we  hear  not.  These  avenues  of  sensuous 
delight  and  intellectual  satisfaction  have  become  clogged  through 
disuse,  and  every  day  we  miss  something  of  the  wonder  and  the  joy  of 
life. 


Nature  study  is  simply  one  way — perhaps  the  best  way- — of  train¬ 
ing  the  observation,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  eyes  open  some¬ 
how.  And  get  your  heart  open,  too.  When  you  were  a  child  the 
world  was  more  interesting  to  you — life  was  richer.  Get  young  again, 
for  except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

I  know  it  isn’t  easy.  The  old  habits  are  strong.  Old  dogs  don’t 
take  to  new  tricks.  You  want  to  make  the  world  more  interesting 
to  yourself.  You  want  to  live  the  richer  life.  But  the  burdens  press 
down  upon  you.  The  environment  is  all  wrong.  Circumstances  are 
against  you,  and  the  rut  is  deep.  It’s  hard,  I  know,  but  not  half  so 
hard  as  you  think  it  is.  Look  up  out  of  the  rut  and  try  it.  Look  for 
simple  things.  Life  is  too  short  to  spend  it  in  a  search  for  the  un¬ 
attainable.  Jasper  found  that  out.  This  is  the  world  we  are  living 
in;  for  this  life  there  is  no  other.  If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  good 
things  in  it,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  Look  about  you  and 
observe  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  that  are  close  at  hand. 
Look  for  them  in  God’s  growing  things,  in  good  books,  in  the  hearts 
of  your  friends.  And  when  again  you  bend  your  back  to  the  anvil, 
think  of  the  new  things  you  have  seen,  and  perhaps  you’ll  be  singing, 
after  all. 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  maturity  as  well  as  in  our  infancy, 
if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes  and  look. 
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We  believe  that  those  of  our 
house  building  will  find  this 


HAVE  now  and  then  shown  in  The  Craftsman 
photographs  of  Craftsman  houses  built  from  our 
plans  by  other  people,  but  the  four  houses  we  illustrate 
here  are  selected  from  those  put  up  within  the  past 
year  by  our  own  builders,  working  under  our  direct 
supervision.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  design,  choice 
of  materials  and  construction  go,  they  are  perfect 
expressions  of  the  Craftsman  idea.  The  furnishing  of  course  is  in 
each  case  that  of  the  owner,  and  reflects  his  individual  taste  and  fancy. 

readers  who  are  interested 
group  of  houses  specially 
interesting,  because 
these  photographs  show 
how  closely  we  nave  been 
able  to  adhere  to  the  bold 
position  we  took  in  the 
beginning;  a  position  that 
implied  a  radical  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  which  pre¬ 
vailed  even  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  one  which 
we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  and  strengthen 
because  of  the  straight- 


MR.  PHILLIPS 
HOUSE  :  FIRST 
FLOOR  PLAN. 


forwardness  and  common 
sense  of  the  idea  it  con¬ 
veyed.  Most  architects 
have  not  yet  been  able  to 
carry  out  consistently  a 
basic  idea  upon  which 
they  build  all  their  designs. 
They  may  have  very  de¬ 
cided  opinions  about  the 
best  and  most  direct 
method  of  planning  and 
buildino-  houses,  and  then 
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be  obliged  to  compromise 
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HOME  OF  MR.  W.  H.  PHILLIPS,  WHITESTONE,  L.  I., 
SHOWING  ENTRANCE  THROUGH  PERGOLA  PORCH. 

LIVING  ROOM  OF  MR.  PHILLIPS’  HOME,  WITH 
GLIMPSE  OF  RECESSED  FIREPLACE. 


HOME  OF  MR.  E.  L.  PRIOR,  MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J.,  SHOWING 
ENTRANCE  AT  THE  FRONT  AND  PERGOLA  PORCH  AT  THE 
REAR,  ALSO  INTERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHIMNEY. 

HOME  OF  MR.  FRED.  M.  HILL,  GREAT  NECK,  L.  L,  SHOW¬ 
ING  ENTRANCE,  WITH  VIEW  OF  PORCH  AT  THE  SIDE. 


SOME  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  WE  HAVE  BUILT 


on  something  between  what 
they  have  in  mind  and  what 
their  clients  want.  Our  own 
position  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  with  regard  to  the 
restrictions  with  which  all 
architects  have  to  contend, 
because  we  stated  clearly  and 
plainly  in  the  beginning  just 
what  we  were  aiming  at,  and, 
as  our  designs  were  published 
from  month  to  month  in  The 
Craftsman,  we  have  driven 
home  the  main  principles 
upon  which  the  Craftsman 
designs  are  founded,  and  ex¬ 
plained  their  use  and  purpose 
until  the  Craftsman  house 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  that  is  subject  to  very 


MR.  PRIORS 
HOUSE :  FIRST 
FLOOR  PLAN. 


little  modification.  If  a  man 
wants  a  Craftsman  house 
pure  and  simple,  he  is  apt  to 
come  to  us,  and  then  trust  us 
to  carry  out  our  own  ideas  as 
we  think  best,  making  only 
such  modifications  as  are 
called  for  by  the  needs  of  each 
individual  case.  Therefore, 
while  we  have  always  worked 
in  the  closest  accord  with  the 
owner,  and  have  consulted 
with  him  over  every  feature  of 
the  house,  we  find  that  he  al¬ 
most  invariably  yields  to  our 
judgment  regarding  the 
features  that  go  to  make  up 
the  Craftsman  style,  because  his 
idea  is  so  completely  in  accord  with  ours 
that  he  wants  nothing  else.  Where  our 


MR.  PRIOR  S 

house:  second 

FLOOR  PLAN. 
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HILL  S  HOUSE. 


designs  are  carried  out  by 
other  architects  and  build¬ 
ers,  as  is  frequently  the 
case — for  these  Craftsman 
houses  are  built 
parts  of  the 
country  —  the 
original  design 
may  possibly  un¬ 
dergo  considerable 
difications,  al- 
but  its 
most  essential 
characteristics,  but 
in  houses  like 
these,  where  we  have  supervised  each  detail  of  the  construction,  we 
feel  justified  in  pointing  to  them  as  complete  expressions  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  idea  in  house  building. 

All  our  readers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  mam  essentials 
of  this  idea,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  the  floor  plans  and  illustrations 
given  here  speak  for  themselves.  The  first  house,  which  we  built  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips  at  Whitestone,  Long  Island,  is  entirely  typical 
of  the  Craftsman  style;  the  exterior  showing  the  low  broad  pro¬ 
portions,  the  simple  lines,  the  revealed  construction  and  the  character¬ 
istic  grouping  of  the  windows  that  distinguish  all  Craftsman  houses. 
The  interior  is  equally  typical,  showing  as  it  does  the  recessed  fire¬ 
place  nook  that  serves  at  once  to 
make  the  living  room  larger  and 
to  provide  a  shel¬ 
tered  nook  where 
the  warmth  and 
home  comfort  of 
the  whole  place 
seem  to  center. 

In  the  second 
house,  which  was 
built  for  Mr.  E. 
L .  Prior  at 
Maplewood,  New 
Jersey,  we  see  a 
most  complete 
and  consistent  ex¬ 
pression  of  the 
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END  OF  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  PRIOR'S  HOUSE, 
SHOWING  INTERESTING  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
WINDOWS  AND  BUILT-IN  BOOKCASES. 

THE  DINING  ROOM  OF  THE  SAME  HOUSE 
WITH  BUILT-IN  SIDEBOARD. 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM  IN  MR.  HILL’S  HOUSE,  SHOWING 
CRAFTSMAN  USE  OF  WOOD  IN  INTERIOR  FITTINGS. 

CORNER  OF  BEDROOM  IN  MR.  HILL’S  HOUSE,  WITH 
GLIMPSE  OF  HALL, 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  HOUSE  •  OF  MR.  B.  A.  TAYLOR, 
BEECHWOOD  PARK,  SUMMIT,  N.  J.,  SHOWING  ENTRANCE, 
AND  LIVING  PORCH  AT  THE  SIDE. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MR.  TAYLOR, 
LOOKING  INTO  PARLOR  AND  THROUGH 
SPINDLE  WOODWORK  UP  THE  STAIRWAY. 


THE  DINING  ROOM  IN  THE  SAME  HOUSE. 
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Craftsman  idea,  especially  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
which  shows  the  built-in  fit¬ 
ments  such  as  book  shelves  and 
sideboard,  and  the  structural 
effects  which  are  now  so  well 
known  all  over  the  country. 
Our  aim  is  always  to  make  the 
house  so  interesting  in  itself 
that  it  will  need  very  little  furni¬ 
ture  and  almost  no  ornament, 
and  the  interior  of  Mr.  Prior’s 
house  illustrates  this  idea  as 
well  as  any  we  have  built. 

The  third  house  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Fred.  M.  Hill,  of  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  and  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the 
severer  form  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  house.  It  has 
a  good  deal  of  the  -yoor--  ~ 


quiet  conservative  dignity  of 
the  old  Colonial  farmhouse, 
for  the  exterior  shows  not  one 
superfluous  feature  and  its 
beauty  is  entirely  that  of  line 
and  proportion,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  it  gives  of  simplicity. 

The  fourth  house  was  built 
for  Mr.  B.  A.  Taylor,  at  Beech- 
wood  Park,  Summit,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  is  one  of  our  most 
successful  examples  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  cement  and  shingles. 

It  is  quite  a  large  house,  and 
is  built  in  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill. 

One  structural  feature  peculiar  -  «.e.cont7  tlook- 

to  this  house  is  the  open  screen  of  wood, 

that  partially  hides  the  staircase  from  the  living  room. 


-TCoo~r- 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR: 
WISDOM  OF  THE  POLICY  PURSUED  BY  SOME 
RAILROADS  IN  ENCOURAGING  PURCHASE 
OF  THEIR  STOCK  BY  PEOPLE  LIVING  ALONG 
THEIR  LINES:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

IIE  small  investor  is  the  man  upon  whom  the  whole 
financial  status  of  the  country  depends.  In  the  last 
analysis  he  is  the  man  who  makes  possible  every 
great  enterprise  and  who  renders  futile  all  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  market  for  the  purposes  of  speculation. 
His  power  is  the  same  in  every  civilized  country, 
but  it  is  only  among  people  whose  national  standards 
are  based  upon  thrift  and  common  sense  that  he  realizes  and  uses 
this  power.  In  our  own  country  the  small  investor  is  usually  the 
first  victim  of  a  panic  in  the  money  market,  whether  that  panic  be 
based  upon  real  conditions  or  manufactured  for  political  purposes, 
or  to  mask  a  big  “deal.”  But  the  reason  that  he  is  so  quickly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  inflation  or  depression  of  prices  in  the  stock  market  is 
not  because  conditions  are  so  different,  but  because  his  point  of  view 
has  been  demoralized  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  speculation,  and  his 
investments  have  been  ruled  by  the  idea  of  making  quick  and  easy 
money  rather  than  owning  property  of  assured  value. 

To  the  man  who  is  willing  to  learn  by  experience  each  new  panic 
teaches  a  lesson  which  he  cannot  afford  to  despise;  while  to  the  man 
whose  operations  are  governed  by  steady  common  sense  and  who 
refuses  to  carry  too  much  sail  for  his  ballast,  a  period  of  liquidation 
like  that  we  are  just  passing  through,  offers  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  widen  his  interests  with  safety  and  to  increase  his  holdings.  The 
case  is  put  very  concisely  in  a  letter  written  recently  by  a  prominent 
business  man  to  a  New  York  paper.  This  man,  who  is  the  head  of  a 
large  industrial  concern,  is  in  Europe  just  now  and  is  applying  to 
the  conditions  in  this  country  a  wisdom  gained  not  only  from  his 
own  business  experience,  but  from  his  observation  of  conditions 
abroad.  He  says:  “During  the  recent  slump  more  American  people, 
generally  the  farmers,  the  small  merchant  or  the  man  on  salary,  were 
educated  to  put  their  surplus  money  in  good  American  securities  for 
investment,  not  for  speculative  purposes.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  at  large  if  such  investors,  buying  for 
investment,  not  speculation,  would  give  more  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  great  corporations;  that  attention  inspired  by  actual  holding  of 
shares.  No  matter  how  small  might  be  those  holdings,  they  lead 
such  investors  to  take  deeper  interest  in  political  affairs,  both  State 
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and  national,  and  such  a  result  would  mean  better  legislation  and 
greater  intimate  mutual  confidence  at  all  times  between  corporations, 
the  Government  and  the  people.  There  cannot  be  too  much  educa¬ 
tion  along  that  line.  In  time  we  could  readily  take  care  of  our  own 
securities  in  any  possible  emergency,  just  as  did  the  citizens  of  France 
at  one  state  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Such  distribution  of  stock 
holdings,  too,  would  be  a  powerful  check  on  market  manipulation 
and  overspeculation,  provided  these  shares  of  great  corporations  were 
sufficiently  sprinkled  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  over- 
speculation  that  is  doing  us  harm.” 

The  stability  given  to  an  enterprise  by  the  interest  and  support  of 
a  large  number  of  shareholders,  and  the  great  gain  in  confidence  and 
mutual  good  will  between  the  corporations  and  the  people  that  is 
brought  about  by  such  relations,  are  being  recognized  more  and 
more  every  year.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  are  urging  their  own  employees  to  become  stockholders  in  the 
business,  relying  upon  the  sense  of  interest  and  responsibility  afforded 
by  such  ownership  to  make  easier  the  adjustment  of  all  relations 
between  capital  and  labor.  In  other  cases,  the  distribution  of  stock 
among  thousands  of  shareholders  has  grown  up  naturally  from  the 
needs  of  the  enterprise  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  railroad 
companies.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  alone  has  over 
sixty  thousand  stockholders  among  the  people  living  in  the  territory 
covered  by  its  lines,  and  the  same  policy  is  followed  by  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  It  is  equally  true 
of  many  others,  but  these  two  instances  are  noted  because  the  lines 
of  these  railroads  run  through  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  East, 
where  it  is  highly  necessary  for  the  railway  to  have  the  friendship  of 
the  people  living  along  its  line,  and  almost  equally  important  for  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public  to  be  on  terms  of  cooperation  rather 
than  hostility  with  the  common  carrier  upon  which  depends  so  much 
of  the  development  and  prosperity  of  that  particular  section  of  the 
country.  These  investors  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the 
recent  flurry  in  Wall  Street  to  increase  their  holdings,  because  they 
know  from  personal  experience  and  observation  that  the  property  is 
a  safe  and  good  investment,  which  in  the  end  will  maintain  its  value 
unimpaired  by  the  artificial  inflation  or  depression  of  the  speculative 
value  of  the  stock.  To  such  investors  the  cry  of  “panic”  has  very 
little  significance,  and  the  support  they  give  to  the  company  whose 
stock  they  hold  forms  the  best  bulwark  against  sudden  storms. 

The  uproar  raised  by  the  press  all  over  the  county  about  recent  rail¬ 
road  legislation  and  the  granting  of  extended  powers  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  already  dying  down,  for  the  men  who  really  run 
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the  railroads,  and  the  plain  people  who  own  so  many  thousands  of  shares 
of  the  stock,  realize  that  this  amount  of  Government  supervision  will 
ultimately  be  a  steadying  rather  than  a  depressing  influence,  and  that 
in  any  case  it  is  logically  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  a  system 
of  transportation  that  has  already  done  wonders  in  opening  up  the 
country,  and  is  destined  to  do  things  in  the  future  that  will  make  all 
former  achievements  look  insignificant.  Private  enterprise  was 
needed  to  build  up  this  great  system,  just  as  it  was  needed  to  establish 
every  other  industry  that  has  made  for  the  advancement  of  this 
country.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the  railroads  have  outgrown 
the  limits  of  private  enterprise  and  have  become  one  of  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people.  Without  any  question  of  confiscation  or  of 
Government  ownership  on  a  socialistic  basis,  the  right  administration 
of  the  railroads  and  the  control  of  their  powers  is  as  essentially  the 
business  of  the  public  at  large  as  is  the  establishment  of  clean  and 
efficient  government.  The  steps  that  have  been  taken  lately  are 
merely  a  part  of  the  general  advancement  in  this  direction, — as  much 
an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  is  the  swift  spread  of  the  idea 
of  municipal  government  by  a  commission  directly  responsible  to 
the  people.  And,  as  a  result  of  it,  a  better  understanding  is  already 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  unreasoning  hostility  on  the  one  side  and 
arrogant  use  of  power  on  the  other.  As  the  railroad  men  recovered 
from  the  panic  which  beset  them  when  Congress  passed  the  railroad 
bill,  and  when  President  Taft  held  up  the  rate  increase  until  the 
matter  should  have  been  adjusted  and  examined  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  majority  of  them  franKly  agreed  that 
the  new  order  of  things  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  that  there  was 
little  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  They  have  not  only  accepted  the  new  law,  but  a 
number  of  them  are  cooperating  cordially  toward  its  enforcement. 
On  the  other  hand  the  shippers,  realizing  that  this  law  obviates  the 
danger  of  hasty  or  prejudiced  action  because  it  gives  both  sides  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  cases  clearly  and  fairly,  are  expressing 
their  confidence  in  the  probability  that  rates  will  be  made  which  will 
be  accepted  willingly  by  both  railroads  and  shippers  for  the  reason 
that  both  will  have  had  a  hand  in  fixing  them;  each  understanding 
fully  the  position  of  the  other  and  the  burden  of  expense  that  the 
railroad  as  well  as  the  shipper  has  to  bear. 

The  establishment  of  such  supervision  is  the  most  marked  ad¬ 
vance  made  yet  toward  removing  the  railroads  from  the  realm  of 
monopolies  governed  by  private  interests,  and  placing  them  upon  the 
footing  of  great  public  enterprises  in  which  the  whole  nation  shares. 
It  would  seem  that  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  foresaw  this,  because 
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his  monumental  scheme  of  organization  meant  practically  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  railroad  interests  into  such  shape  that  Government  control  was 
inevitable.  During  the  years  when  the  nation  was  building,  the 
Government  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things  as  immature  as  the 
country  and  the  people.  Representing  the  nation  as  it  does,  and 
being  the  only  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  it  shares  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  each  phase  of  growth.  When  speculation,  venality 
and  the  furthering  of  personal  ambition  at  the  cost  of  everything  else, 
formed  the  prevailing  standard  of  business  enterprise,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  Government  should  grant  almost  royal  privileges  to 
the  builders  of  railroads  which  opened  up  such  great  tracts  of  raw 
country.  Working  only  for  its  own  interests,  for  the  expansion  of 
its  territory,  and  the  piling  up  of  colossal  wealth,  each  one  of  the 
great  railroad  companies  nevertheless  did  more  for  the  settlement  of 
virgin  lands  and  the  development  of  agriculture,  manufacture  and 
commerce,  than  could  have  been  done  by  any  other  means,  for  it 
was  absolutely  a  necessity  to  the  success  of  a  railroad  enterprise  to 
have  a  rich  and  productive  territory  capable  of  furnishing  it  with  a 
constant  and  profitable  supply  of  traffic.  The  pioneers  of  traffic 
admitted  no  obstacle  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
expansion  of  the  road.  Therefore  the  state  gave  to  the  railroads  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  which  in  every  instance  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  law  so  that  no  man’s  private  interests  might  stand  against 
the  advance  of  a  railroad  which  was  tacitly  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
public  service  of  the  country.  Also,  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that 
this  great  power  should  be  abused;  that  grants  of  land  which  were 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  settler  should  be  given  over  to  specu¬ 
lators  and  used  for  the  building  up  of  private  fortunes;  that  rates 
should  be  juggled  with  until  the  cry  arose  of  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  that  stock  and  bond  issues  based  upon  a  false  capitaliza¬ 
tion  should  result  in  the  mulcting  of  the  many  and  the  overwhelming 
enrichment  of  the  few. 

BUT  this  period  has  passed.  Without  a  revolution,  and  without 
any  overwhelming  struggle,  the  people  have  established  their 
right  to  have  a  say  in  tne  management  of  the  railroads  and 
that  rig-ht  will  never  again  be  allowed  to  lapse.  The  only  danger  is 
that  it  will  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  wdiich  will  check  enterprise  and 
work  injustice  to  the  corporations,  and  the  way  to  obviate  this  danger 
and  to  turn  aside  unreasoning  hostility  is  for  the  people  to  own  a 
goodly  share  of  the  stock  and  for  the  Government  to  insist  that  the 
affairs  of  the  railroad  be  open  at  all  times  to  examination.  Owner¬ 
ship  by  a  few  powerful  men  of  a  branch  of  the  public  service  which  is 
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so*closely  interwoven  with  the  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
life  of  the  nation,  is  an  obstruction  to  legislation  and  a  menace  to  fair 
dealing.  It  makes  for  hostility  on  both  sides,  because  no  man  wrho 
has  worked  hard  to  build  up  a  big  enterprise  is  going  to  have  his 
private  property  interfered  wTith  if  he  can  help  it,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  belief 
that  they  are  being  robbed  by  a  powerful  corporation.  Under  such 
circumstances  fair  and  just  legislation  is  almost  impossible,  for  there 
is  always  a  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  any  lawTs  which  affect  the 
property  rights  of  one  man  or  another.  But  if  the  majority  of  railroad 
stock  were  ow  ned  by  the  people,  and  the  management  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  wTere  under  Government  supervision, — which  need  not  necessarily 
imply  Government  interference  with  the  actual  running  of  the  road, — 
the  grounds  for  misunderstanding  and  antagonism  would  vanish  of 
themselves;  the  rights  of  the  shipper  w’ould  be  as  certain  of  considera¬ 
tion  as  the  rights  of  the  railroad,  and  neither  one  would  suffer  loss 
from  undue  discrimination  in  the  favor  of  the  other.  The  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  would  create  no  opposition,  because 
every  extension  or  improvement  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
living  along  the  line  of  the  road  as  much  as  for  the  railroad  company 
itself,  and  the  interest  of  the  wdiole  w7ould  prevail  just  as  naturally 
as  it  does  now  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  cities,  which 
always  calls  for  an  extensive  sacrifice  of  private  property. 

Actual  ownership  by  the  Government  wTould  simply  land  us  in  a 
new  set  of  difficulties,  but  ownership  by  the  people,  of  wThom  the 
powerful  leaders  of  the  corporations  are  as  much  a  part  as  the  mass 
of  insignificant  shareholders,  and  mutual  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  all  in  the  development  and  carrying  on  of  any  great  enterprise, 
would  make  fair  and  w7ell-considered  legislation  almost  inevitable, 
because  all  would  be  working  together  for  its  advancement.  Ihe 
small  investor  can,  if  he  will,  save  the  country  from  panics;  can  save 
business  from  depression  and  can  stop  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
battle  betwreen  the  corporations,  which  are  fighting  for  their  lives, 
and  the  people  who  are  determined  to  smash  their  powTer  once  for  all. 
It  is  a  question  of  adjustment,  not  of  overthrow’  on  either  side,  and 
while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  the  safest  ground  upon  which 
to  base  a  permanent  and  amicable  understanding  is  a  community 
of  business  interests  w  hich  will  lead  men  to  strive  side  by  side  toward  a 
given  end  rather  than  to  strike  one  another  dowm  in  their  race  for  the 
goal. 
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T  "T  THY  not  demand  the  best  of  life, — not  the  largest  or  the  finest, 
\/\/  not  the  richest  or  the  greatest,  but  the  best  ? 

"  *  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  you  or  for  me, — it  is  none  too 
good  for  any  human  soul, — 

But  it  may  only  be  had  by  a  stem  demand,  and  a  conquest  yet  more 
stem. 

Health  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  life: 

Let  us  demand  it,  therefore,  of  ourselves  and  for  ourselves,  health  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind,  for  the  sake  of  the  race : 

The  triumph  of  the  mind  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  life; 

The  triumph  over  nature  and  adverse  conditions,  over  the  body  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  person,  over  the  self  for  the  sake  of  justice. 

Let  those  who  desire  the  best  for  themselves  secure  the  triumph  of 
the  mind  by  daily  mastery. 

There  is  then  the  triumph  of  the  loving  human  spirit  over  mere 
mentality,  which  should  be  attained  by  all: 

To  this  end  let  us  set  our  telescopes  toward  the  wide  skies,  and  forget 
that  there  are  microscopes  with  which  to  examine  the  affairs 
of  the  selfish. 

Fulfilment  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  life; — the  task  accomplished, 
the  promise  kept,  the  complete  cycle  wrought  out,  as  of  a  plant 
from  seed  to  seedpod. 

For,  being  set  as  an  individual  pattern,  each  alone  and  distinct  in  the 
universal  scheme  of  things,  we  are  bound  to  fulfill  the  design 
as  a  sacred  duty,  and  in  this  is  great  joy. 

Friends  are  among  the  best  things  of  life  and  the  love  of  mate  and 
child  will  be  holy  to  the  end. 

Let  us  demand  love,  therefore,  by  continual  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
hearts ; 

For  we  may  be  friends  with  those  who  give  us  much,  or  by  just  ex¬ 
change,  or  we  may  also  be  friends  where  we  ourselves  have 
given  most  abundantly. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  best  things;  health,  control,  fulfilment,  love. 

If  we  spend  ourselves  to  attain  them,  we  shall  try  our  strength  in  an 
arena  by  war  against  other  desires  for  those  things  which  are 
less  than  the  best. 

Are  we  handicapped  by  inheritance?  Are  we  weakened  by  un- 

Srofitable  civilizations  ?  Are  we  led  astray  by  environment  ? 
ese  thoughts  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  our  energy. 

But  to  win  the  best,  even  in  large  measure,  is  not  enough. 

The  ultimate  beauty  is  to  yield  it  again  in  full  measure,  becoming 
sharers  of  illimitable  bounty,  breaking  for  all  men  and  women 
the  bread  of  God!  Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US :  NATALIE  CURTIS, 
THE  “FRIEND  OF  THE  INDIANS” 

ISS  NATALIE  CURTIS  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  one  other  person  to  gather  together  Indian 
folk  songs  and  put  them  on  record  in  permanent  form. 
One  winter  she  sang  some  of  these  melodies  to  a  group 
of  famous  musicians  then  in  New  York  City.  At 
the  end  of  the  event  a  German  court  conductor  cried, 
“These  things  are  unique,  wonderful!  How  rich 
your  country  is  in  artistic  material.”  Miss  Curtis  explained  to  them 
that  not  only  were  we  losing  this  peculiar  folklore  music,  but  as  a 
nation  actually  destroying  it,  and  Miss  Curtis  knows  a  great  deal 
about  the  Indians.  Her  preeminent  call  to  fame  is  perhaps  first 
through  her  book  of  American  Indians.  She  calls  it  “The  Indian’s 
Book.’’  In  her  preface  she  says,  “The  Indians  are  the  authors  of  this 
volume.  The  songs  and  stories  are  theirs;  the  drawings,  cover  design 
and  title  pages  were  made  by  them.  The  work  of  the  recorder  has 
been  but  the  collecting,  editing  and  arranging  of  the  Indians’  contri¬ 
butions.”  It  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  a  person  of  an 
alien  race  could  have  so  completely  presented  the  Indian’s  religion, 
philosophy,  poetry,  romance  and  social  attitude  of  mind  as  intimately 
as  Miss  Curtis  has  done.  It  was  only  possible  by  working  with  them, 
knowing  them  as  friends,  giving  enthusiasm  and  winning  confidence. 
The  songs,  legends,  stories  of  this  book  are  as  genuine  and  beautiful 
as  though  heard  from  the  mouths  of  great  warriors  around  a  camp¬ 
fire  of  peace.  Miss  Curtis  belongs  to  a  family  of  book  lovers  and 
writers.  Her  uncles,  James  Burrill  Curtis  and  George  William 
Curtis  are  a  portion  of  the  culture  of  America.  They  were  among 
the  noble  company  of  brilliant  minds  at  Brook  Farm.  And  the  old 
Curtis  home  on  Washington  Place  had  the  honor  of  receiving  Daniel 
Webster.  Thackeray  and  many  others  of  note  who  sought  intellectual 
sympathy.  Miss  Curtis  had  a  most  thorough  training  in  music  with 
a  pupil  of  Liszt,  Arthur  Friedheim,  and  also  spent  a  most  delightful 
musical  year  at  Bayreuth,  where  a  valued  friendship  sprang  up  with 
the  Wagner  family.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  cooperated  most  cordially 
with  Miss  Curtis  in  her  work  for  the  Indians,  and  her  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  them  is  not  limited  to  her  now  famous  book.  She 
has  lectured  widely  in  their  behalf,  has  enlisted  significant  men  and 
women  as  their  champions,  she  has  sung  their  songs  and  told  their 
legends  to  win  friends  for  them.  She  has  been  tireless  in  her  efforts  to 
create  a  sane  attitude  toward  the  education  of  the  Indian,  a  training 
that  will  save  and  develop  rather  than  destroy  their  art.  Indeed,  in 
spite  of  her  real  gifts  in  music  and  literature,  she  is,  though  a  young 
woman,  already  best  known  as  the  Friend  of  the  Indian. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  WILLIAM 
ALLEN  WHITE;  REFORMER  AND  OPTIMIST 
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jjE  HAVE  grown  to  regard  it  as  an  established  fact  that 
most  of  our  vital  reform  movements  spring  from  the 
Middle  West.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  it  is  the 
home  of  the  political  insurgent,  just  as  it  is  the  trial 
ground  of  every  sort  of  new  experiment  in  legislation  and 

_  government.  So  it  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.  William 

Allen  White  should  belong  to  Kansas,  and  should  be 
on  the  firing  line  of  every  big  progressive  movement  toward  clean 
politics  and  honest  government  by  men  who  really  represent  the  people. 

Until  lately  we  have  thought  of  William  Allen  White  chiefly  as 
editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  as  a  writer  of  delightful  short  stories,  and 
as  the  man  who  understands  boy  nature  better  than  any  other  grown-up 
man  alive.  His  “Court  of  Boyville”  is  one  of  the  few  books  one 
never  forgets,  and  Mr.  White  was  regarded  primarily  as  the  man 
who  wrote  this  irresistible  story  of  boy  life, — until  one  day  he  gave 
us  “A  Certain  Rich  Man.”  Everybody  knows  this  book;  because 
everyone  who  reads  it  goes  immediately  and  urges  all  his  friends  to  do 
the  same,  for  it  grips  the  very  roots  of  American  life  and  shows  the 
beginnings  and  the  growth  of  the  great  social  and  industrial  problem 
that  we  are  grappling  with  today.  It  is  a  study  of  both  individual 
and  national  character  that  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  man 
who  lives  close  to  the  soil  and  to  his  fellowmen,  and  who  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  wider  import  of  the  daily  happenings  around  him. 

Having  told  us  of  the  natural  process  of  growth  in  acquisitiveness 
by  which  a  man  becomes  a  multimillionaire,  and  given  us  a  composite 
portrait  of  nearly  all  the  captains  of  industry  in  this  country, — a 
portrait  that  is  mercilessly  convincing  because  it  forces  us  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  these  men  typify  in  themselves  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  whole  nation, — Mr.  TVhite  next  takes  the  optimistic  point  of 
view  and  gives  us  a  book  in  which  one  feels  the  mighty  surge  of 
Western  energy,  directness  and  efficiency  that  is  sweeping  through  the 
whole  country,  and  overturning  so  many  of  our  long-established 
conditions.  In  “The  Old  Order  Changeth”  Mr.  White  takes  us  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  reform  movement.  He  does  not  preach  reform 
or  advocate  any  policy;  he  simply  shows  us  the  tendency  of  the  age 
and  tells  us  what  has  been  done  by  the  people  in  recovering  their  grip 
on  national,  State  and  municipal  government  and  in  curbing  the 
money  power  that  has  so  long  controlled  and  corrupted  our  politics. 
It  is  not  propaganda  so  much  as  a  record  of  achievement,  and  its 
effect  is  to  make  every  man  who  reads  it  ashamed  of  himself  unless 
he  can  go  out  immediately  and  do  his  own  part  in  helping  the  good 
work  along. 
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HE  worst  thing  that  has  yet  been  said  of  Senator  Harvey 
D.  Hinman  is  that  he  is  a  “political  hermit.”  When 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate,  made  vacant  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Jotham  P.  Allds,  one  of  the  hostile  shafts 
directed  against  him  was  pointed  with  this  phrase. 
Tt  is  singularly  accurate.  Senator  Hinman  has  been 
in  politics  many  years  and  has  held  office,  but  the  story  goes  that  he 
has  never  solicited  a  vote  for  either  nomination  or  election,  and  has 
never  sought,  when  holding  office,  either  to  curry  favor  or  to  avoid 
conflict.  In  fact,  they  say  in  Albany  that  he  lias  voted  “no”  to 
more  questions  than  any  other  member  of  the  Senate  during  his  term 
of  service,  and  in  his  opposition  there  is  often  a  vehemence, — not  to 
say  savageness, — which  nis  opponents  are  apt  to  find  most  discon¬ 
certing;  especially  as  he  investigates  laboriously  all  of  the  bills  in  the 
Senate  arm  votes  his  own  convictions  regardless  of  whose  desires 
may  be  crossed. 

In  short,  Senator  Hinman  reverts  to  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
country  statesman  who  helped  to  make  this  nation  what  it  is.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  he  was  a  farmer  boy,  for  this  type  of  man  seems 
to  spring  only  from  the  farm.  He  was  born  and  spent  his  youth  on  a 
farm  at  Pitcher  in  Chenango  County,  New  York,  and  went  through 
the  public  schools  like  all  the  other  boys.  His  training  for  the  law  he 
got  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  after  he  left  there  he  opened  an 
office  in  Binghamton,  where  he  still  lives. 

Senator  Hinman  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  politicians  count  on  the  fact  that  his  influence  will  be  thrown 
on  the  side  of  clean  and  progressive  legislation  that  is  along  practical 
lines.  Since  nineteen  hundred  and  five  he  has  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of  Broome  County,  and  for 
three  terms  has  represented  his  district  in  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
has  been  conspicuous  for  independence  and  good  hard  common 
sense.  A  stanch  supporter  of  Governor  Hughes  in  all  of  his  reform 
measures,  Senator  Hinman  has  not  always  agreed  with  the  Governor 
upon  questions  involving  mere  expedience,  and  has  invariably  stated 
his  opinion  with  the  utmost  candor.  Yet,  with  all  his  directness, 
Senator  Hinman  gives  no  offense,  partly  because  he  is  both  kindly 
and  tactful  and  possesses  the  persuasive  qualities  that  belong  to  a 
frank,  sincere  nature,  but  also  because  he  has  the  trick  of  clothing 
his  arguments  in  the  homely  phrase  that  appeals  to  everyone. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  H.  B.  FULLER 
TON,  A  WESTERN  MAN  WHO  IS  SHOWING 
LONG  ISLAND  FARMERS  HOW  TO  FARM 

sf  THE  August  number  of  The  Craftsman  we  gave 
a  brief  Recount  of  the  two  demonstration  farms  started 
on  Long  Island  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  The 
success  of  these  farms  has  been  so  amazing,  and  their 
usefulness  in  helping  along  the  most  practical  kind 
of  good  farming  according  to  modern  methods  has  been 
so  fully  demonstrated,  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  manner  of  man 
it  is  who  has  applied  pioneer  methods  to  the  problem  of  restoring 
to  agriculture  some  patches  of  waste  land  in  a  long  settled  country. 

Some  men  are  pioneers,  no  matter  where  you  put  them,  because 
they  were  born  so.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  Mr.  Fullerton,  who 
is  a  Westerner  and  a  man  of  so  many  and  varied  experiences  that  he 
knows  pretty  well  what  to  do  in  the  face  of  any  and  all  circumstances. 
Born  in  Cincinnati,  he  naturally  had  the  open  air  training  of  all  boys 
in  the  West  of  fifty  years  ago,  except  that  his  common-school  education 
was  supplemented  by  one  year  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Then  he  went  to  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  began  as  a  pumper  and  finished  as  superintendent.  Consolidation 
of  the  oil  interests  sent  him  to  Texas,  where  his  interests  were  widely 
diffused  and  where  he  combined  the  rollicking  freedom  of  the  typical 
cowboy  life  with  the  energy  and  steadiness  required  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  powerful  organization. 

Summoned  back  to  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Fullerton  next  took  up  the 
work  of  hydraulic  engineer,  varying  the  monotony  by  working  in  a 
pulp  mill  as  a  laborer,  finishing  up  this  phase  of  his  career  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  paper  mill.  Coming  to  New  York,  he  went  into  business 
as  an  exporter  of  agricultural  machinery  to  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  shortly  afterward  went  to  Mexico  as  a  representative  of 
his  firm,  visiting  mainly  the  agricultural  districts  of  that  country. 
During  his  comprehensive  experience  on  Long  Island  Mr.  Fullerton 
solved  the  problem  of  handling  swarms  of  cyclists  and  bicycles  by 
railroads,  and  became  a  charter  member  of  the  Long  Island  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club,  working  up  its  “endurance  tests”  and  laying  out  the 
course  for  the  first  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race.  All  this  was  not  exactly  a 
technical  preparation  for  scientific  farming,  but  it  was  a  mighty  good 
preparation  for  coping  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and  perhaps  this 
varied  career  gives  us  the  reason  why  Mr.  Fullerton  can  make  things 
grow  out  in  the  pine  barrens  and  help  the  farmers  &all  over  Long 
Island. 
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THE  THOUGHT:  AN  ALLEGORY:  BY  ELLA  M. 

NE  day,  among  the  soil  l'olds  of  a  Human  Brain— 
that  strange,  bewildering  country  where  even  scien¬ 
tists  have  lost  their  way,  and  among  whose  crevices 
are  hidden  the  cradles  of  young  Ideas,  the  pillows 
of  sleeping  Memories  and  the  graves  of  forgotten 
Dreams — a  little  Thought  was  born.  And  the  Thinker 
gazing  on  it,  wondered,  for  it  was  very  fair. 

“Look!”  cried  the  other  Thoughts.  “See  how  beautiful  it  is! 
How  soft  its  eyes  are  and  how  tenderly  it  smiles!”  And  they  held 
out  their  arms  in  loving  welcome  to  the  little  stranger,  and  even  the 
old  Memories  stirred  in  their  sleep. 

Days  passed  and  the  little  Thought  grew  strong  and  beautiful, 
feeding  on  Hopes  and  Wishes  and  visions  of  Things-to-come,  listen¬ 
ing  to  tales  of  Yesterday  and  crooned  to  sleep  by  mystic  lullabies. 
And  its  comrades  watched  it  grow,  and  murmured:  “It  is  the  fairest 
of  us  all.” 

At  last  the  little  Thought  said  to  the  Thinker:  “This  brain  of 
yours  is  a  beautiful  place  to  live  in  and  I  am  very  happy  here;  but 
I  cannot  stay  forever.  I  must  go  out  into  the  world  and  speak  my 
message  and  pour  my  beauty  into  the  hearts  of  others  to  make  them 
like  myself.  Dear  Thinker,  I  am  ready.  Let  me  go!” 

But  the  Thinker  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  “Nay,  stay  a  little 
longer  with  thy  comrades  and  grow  strong.  Thou  art  too  frail  and 
delicate  a  thing  to  venture  out  into  an  unknown  world.  Thou  could’st 
not  brave  its  terrors  or  fight  thy  way.  Wait  a  little  longer,  till  thy 
strength  is  come.” 

“But  I  am  strong  already,  good  Thinker!”  cried  the  little  Thought, 
all  eager  to  be  gone.  “And  as  for  courage,  why,  I  have  no  fear!” 

“That  is  because  thou  dost  not  know  the  world,”  the  Thinker  said. 

“is  it  then  so  strange  a  place?”  asked  the  little  Thought,  won¬ 
dering.  But  the  Thinker  only  answered:  “Wait  and  see.” 

So  the  Thought  waited,  patient,  but  filled  with  longing;  and  at 
last  the  time  came.  Never  had  the  Thought  seemed  more  radiant, 
more  hopeful,  more  divine!  “The  world  is  waiting  for  me!”  it  cried. 

Once  more  the  Thinker  smiled.  “Not  yet,”  he  said.  If  thou 
should’st  go  forth  as  thou  art,  the  world  would  never  see  thee.  Dost 
thou  not  know  that  Thought  is  invisible,  and  must  be  clothed  in 
Language  before  it  can  exist  for  others?  Come,  I  will  clothe  thee.” 

Then  went  the  Thinker  to  the  Wardrobe  of  his  Vocabulary  and 
opened  the  door.  The  little  Thought  peeped  in,  a  trifle  timid  at 
the  vast  array. 

“What  are  they  called,  those  strange,  beautiful  things?”  it  asked. 
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“Those  are  Words,”  the  Thinker  answered. 

“Are  they  all  yours?”  asked  the  Thought. 

The  other  nodded. 

“You  must  be  very  rich!”  the  Thought  said,  admiringly.  "There 
is  so  much  to  choose  from.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  Thinker.  “That’s  just  it — the  choosing.  'Tis 
no  easy  task.” 

Then,  very  tenderly  and  carefully,  he  began,  wrapping  the  little 
Thought  in  words  that  shone  almost  as  brightly  as  the  Thought, 
words  that  seemed  to  reflect,  in  their  wondrous,  glowing  colors  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  the  love  that  chose  them;  phrases  as  delicate 
and  fragile  as  the  thing  they  clothed,  and  expressions  picked  to  match 
the  very  shade  of  beauty  of  its  wondering  eyes.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  using  the  Words  he  had  just  chosen,  the  Thinker 
would  frown,  and  tossing  them  back  impatiently  into  his  Vocabulary, 
search  for  something  that  might  prove  more  worthy  a  garment  for  a 
Thought  so  fair.  As  for  the  little  Thought,  it  waited  patiently,  droop¬ 
ing  a  trifle  beneath  the  growing  weight  of  strange  attire,  but  hoping 
and  full  of  courage. 

“So  many  words,  so  many  words!”  sighed  the  Thinker,  as  one  by 
one  he  caught  them  up  and  threw  them  aside.  “Shall  I  never  find 
the  right  ones  ?” 

“  Can  I  not  go  as  I  am  ?  ”  suggested  the  Thought,  timidly.  “  Surely 
they  will  see  me  now?” 

When  at  last  it  was  finished,  the  Thinker  paused,  and  said:  “Art 
very  weary,  little  Thought?”  And  the  Thought  nodded,  too  tired 
to  speak,  with  its  head  drooping,  and  eyes  which  had  lost  their  luster 
and  arms  hanging  listless  beneath  the  unaccustomed  weight  of  words. 
And  the  Thinker,  looking,  felt  guilty,  as  one  who  had  caught  a  but¬ 
terfly  within  his  net  and  rubbed  the  bloom  from  off  its  fluttering 
wings. 

“Courage!”  he  said,  making  an  effort  to  be  cheerful,  though  he, 
too,  was  worn  out  with  the  task.  “Courage,  little  one,  and  let  thy 
beauty  shine  through!”  So  the  Thought  smiled  again,  and  stretched 
out  both  arms  to  say  good-bye. 

“Wait,”  said  the  Thinker.  “I  would  show  thee  to  a  friend.” 
And  he  called  to  his  friend,  and  said:  “Come,  I  have  a  beautiful 
Thought  to  show  thee.  See,  is  it  not  fair  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  very  nice,”  said  the  friend;  but  without  enthusiasm. 

“But  is  it  not  wonderful  ?”  the  Thinker  persisted,  caressing  it 
tenderly  as  he  spoke. 

His  friend  smiled.  “I  have  Thoughts  of  my  own,”  he  said— 
and  passed  on.  But  the  other  gazed  unheeding  into  the  deep,  clear 
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eyes  of  his  Thought  until  his  own  shone  with  the  reflected  light,  and 
his  heart  was  tilled  with  peace. 

“Go  forth,  little  Thought,”  he  said,  “and  shine  upon  the  thoughts 
of  others.  He  strong,  courageous  and  unashamed;  for  1  have  clothed 
thee  in  the  fairest  words  that  I  could  find,  and  thine  own  beauty  lends 
them  jp-ace.” 

“Farewell,  O  Thinker!”  cried  the  little  Thought,  and  turned 
away.  “I  will  come  back.  Farewell — the  World  is  waiting!” 

«L>  *X-  4*  4'  4<  *A»  a>  4<  vL.  4* 

Tune  passed,  and  the  Thinker  waited,  working  meanwhile,  for 
he  was  not  wholly  a  dreamer,  and  wondering  as  he  worked  how  fared 
his  Thought.  Then,  one  day,  the  silence  of  his  heart  was  broken, 
and  he  found  a  tear-stained  wanderer  in  his  arms.  Instead  of  the 
radiant  little  vision  that  had  gone  forth  so  bravely  to  carry  its  helping 
message  to  the  world,  he  held  only  a  crushed  and  drooping  form. 

Gently  and  sorrowfully  he  smoothed  the  tangled  hair.  “  Was 
there  no  welcome  for  thee,  then,  O  Thought  of  mine?”  he  murmured; 
and  the  little  Thought  shook  its  head. 

“Tell  me  thy  grief,”  the  Thinker  said;  and  after  a  little  while 
the  Thought  began: 

“  When  1  w7ent  forth  I  was  full  of  hope,  and  cried  to  the  World, 
‘O  World,  open  your  arms!  I  am  a  Beautiful  Thought,  and  I  have 
come  to  dwell  in  your  midst.’  But  the  World  w7as  very  busy,  and  paid 
no  heed. 

“Then  1  spoke  again,  and  the  people  heard,  and  said:  ‘See,  what 
a  beautiful  Thought !  ’  ‘  Yes,  it  is  very  charming,'  the  others  answered, 

‘  but  we  have  need  of  actions.  Already  we  have  too  many  Thoughts, 
and  wrhat  good  have  they  done  us  ?  Come,  we  must  work.’  And 
they  turned  away. 

“Then  I  came  to  some  who  were  digging  gold  out  of  the  earth, 
and  they  looked  up  and  said:  ‘Ah,  here  comes  another  Thought. 
Let  us  hear  what  it  has  to  sav.’  And  they  asked  me:  ‘What  is  thine 
errand,  O  Thought?’ 

“I  answered:  ‘To  shine  upon  the  lives  of  men  and  make  them 
beautiful.’  But  they  asked  me:  ‘Canst  thou  give  us  Wealth?’  And 
I  told  them:  ‘No,  but  I  can  make  your  hearts  rich  with  beauty.’  At 
which  they  laughed,  and  turned  to  dig  again. 

“The  next  who  spoke  said:  ‘Yonder  Thought  is  very  fair;  but  it 
is  overdressed.  It  is  almost  hidden  beneath  those  ill-fitting  Words.’ 
While  another  cried:  ‘To  me,  its  Language  seems  very  scant  and  poor. 
If  the  Thought  were  mine,  I  wrould  clothe  it  in  quite  a  different 
fashion.’  So  I  passed  on. 

“I  knocked  at  the  door  of  many  a  heart,  but  few  would  open. 
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Often  the  people  said :  ‘  We  have  quite  enough  Thoughts  of  our  own. 
What  need  have  we  of  new  ones  when  the  old  suffice?  Besides,  it 
is  against  our  principles  to  entertain  strange  Thoughts.’ 

“Others  asked  briefly:  ‘Who  sent  you?’  And  when  I  told  them, 
they  said:  ‘We  do  not  know  him,’  and  closed  the  door. 

“At  last  I  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  one  for  whom  the  sun  had 
gone  out,  and  she  stretched  forth  her  hands  to  me  and  cried:  ‘Little 
Thought,  they  tell  me  thou  art  fair.  Come  to  me,  that  I  may  feel 
of  thy  beauty.’  Very  gently  she  passed  her  fingers  over  my  face,  and 
touched  the  strange  Word-garb  in  which  I  was  wrapped.  Then 
she  said :  ‘  O  Thought,  I  am  glad  thou  didst  come,  for  thou  art  very 
beautiful.  The  memory  of  thee  shall  stay  with  me  in  the  dark.’ 
And  I  was  glad  that  to  one,  at  least,  I  had  brought  happiness. 

“Next  I  came  to  a  man  who  was  weeping  bitterly;  and  I  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said:  ‘Friend,  let  me  soothe  thy  grief.  For 
I  am  a  Beautiful  Thought,  and  am  come  to  smile  upon  thy  heart  and 
give  thee  courage.’ 

“He  stopped  weeping  for  a  moment,  and  looking  up  asked: 
‘  Canst  thou  restore  the  dead  ?  ’  And  I  answered :  ‘  I  can  fill  thy  soul 
with  peace.’  But  he  turned  away  and  wept  again. 

“Some  asked  me:  ‘Canst  thou  give  us  Fame?’  And  I  answered: 
‘That  is  for  you  to  win.’  Another,  when  he  saw  me,  pitied  me,  but 
laughed.  ‘Thou  art  too  dainty  and  delicate  a  Thought,’  he  said, 
‘for  this  rough  world.  Thou  would’st  need  a  fist  of  iron  and  a  voice 
of  thunder  to  stir  mankind  today.  This  is  the  hour  for  the  conquering 
giants — not  frail  pigmies  such  as  thou.’  And  sorrowfully  I  journeyed 
on. 

“Many  and  many  were  those  to  whom  I  gave  the  message,  but 
they  would  not  heed.  And  now,  O  Thinker,  I  have  come  back,  for 
the  World  needs  me  not.” 

Then  all  the  other  Thoughts  stretched  out  their  hands  in  sympathy, 
and  cried:  ‘‘Come,  play  with  us  and  be  happy  again!” 

But  the  little  Thought  shook  its  head,  and  answered:  “No;  I 
have  no  heart  to  play.  I  would  rest.  Give  me  sleep  or  death,  I  care 
not  which,  so  long  as  I  forget.” 

Then  it  tore  off  the  ragged  Words,  and  threw  aside  the  cloak 
of  Language,  which  was  dusty  and  full  of  holes,  and  crept  into  a 
sheltering  fold  of  the  Thinker’s  brain  to  sleep;  for  it  was  very  tired. 

Gently  and  silently  across  its  couch  Time’s  tender  fingers  wove 
the  Cobwebs  of  Forgetfulness  and  stretched  the  Curtain  of  Peace; 
and  now  the  little  Thought  is  only  a  Memory,  sleeping  among  the 
other  Memories  in  the  Thinker’s  brain. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  DESIGNS 
FOR  HOME  BUILDERS 

OTH  the  Craftsman  house  designs 
given  this  month  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers  are  of  dwellings  we  are 
now  building.  The  cement  house 
(No.  97)  is  low  and  broad,  with  a  low- 
pitched  roof  showing  a  wide  overhang.  The 
roof  is  of  ruberoid  stretched  over  the  rafters 
and  battened  down  as  usual,  but  instead  of 
the  roll  at  the  eaves  we  have  brought  it 
down  to  the  inside  of  the  cypress  gutter  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  rafters  are  hol¬ 
lowed  out,  and  the  gutter  let  into  the  curve 
so  that  it  forms  a  continuous  trough  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  carrying  off 
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NO.  97:  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

the  rain  and  giving  the  decorative  effect  we 
formerly  obtained  by  the  heavy  roll.  The 
pergola  in  front  is  supported  on  massive  ce¬ 
ment  pillars,  the  timber  construction  being 
specially  decorative  as  well  as  sturdy  and 
enduring.  Just  above  this  pergola  is  a  part¬ 
ly  recessed  sleeping  porch,  ending  in  a 
balcony  that  is  supported  on  the  extended 
rafters  of  the  second  floor.  A  group  of  six 
windows  and  a  glass  door  in  the  back  of  this 
porch  give  plenty  of  light  to  the  bedroom 
which  opens  upon  it. 

The  living  room  extends  across  the  whole 
front  of  the  house,  and  at  one  end  is  a  large 
chimneypiece.  extending  to  the  ceiling,  the 
space  on  either  side  being  filled  with  book¬ 
cases.  A  square  den  opens  out  of  the  living 


CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE  (NO.  97). 
VIEW  OF  FIREPLACE  IN  DINING  ROOM. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  (NO.  98)  OF  CLAPBOARDS  AND 
SHINGLES,  WITH  INTERESTING  STONE  PARAPET. 

LIVING  ROOM,  WITH  FIREPLACE  EXTENDING  UP 
TWO  STORIES,  AND  INTERESTING  WALL  FINISH. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS 


room  at  one  side  of  the  stair¬ 
case,  and  at  the  other  side  is 
the  dining  room  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  large  fireplace  flanked 
with  combination  sideboards 
and  china  closet.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  this  feature  are  given 
in  the  perspective  drawing, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  large  built- 
in  sideboard  cut  in  two  by 
the  chimneypiece  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  glass  cupboards 
for  fine  china  and  glassware. 

This  house  has  one  bed¬ 
room  on  the  lower  floor  with 
a  small  private  bath  attached.  On  the  second 
floor  is  a  large  square  bathroom,  the  size  of 
the  den  just  below,  and  the  closets  also  are 
unusually  large  and  are  well  lighted.  Two 
large  storerooms  occupy  the  corners  under 
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the  slope  of  the  roof  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  same  space  at  the  back  is 
utilized  by  closets. 

The  second  house  (No.  98)  was  specially 
planned  to  fit  a  peculiar  and  very  effective 
site,  but  it  would  look  equally  well  in  any 
commanding  position.  The  ground  on 
which  the  house  is  built  includes  two  lots, 
the  front  one  low  and 
level  and  the  second 
one  rising  abruptly  in 
a  terrace  about  ten 
feet  higher.  This  ris¬ 
ing  ground  curves 
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WOOD  HOUSE  NO.  98. 

around  in  a  sort  of  flattened  semicircle,  and 
the  house  was  built  right  at  the  edge 
of  this  terrace,  with  a  walk  follow¬ 
ing  the  line  of  the  curve  leading  up 
from  the  street  to  the  veranda.  In 
consequence,  the  house  is  built  on 
a  side  hill  and  is  therefore  higher 
in  front  than  it  is  at  the  back.  The 
rough  stone  parapet,  with  its  mas¬ 
sive  irregular  coping  stones,  rises 
about  ten  feet  from  the  lawn  below, 
I-  affording  ample  room  for  a  line  of 
casement  windows  which  give  light 
to  the  billiard  room  that  occupies 
the  front  of  the  basement. 

On  the  walls  the  usual  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  clapboards  and 
shingles  are  reversed,  the  clapboards  be¬ 
ing  carried  much  higher  than  ordinary  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  low  broad  effect  of 
the  building.  The  grouping  of  the  windows 
and  the  low  pitch  of  the  roof  tend  to  increase 
this  effect  still  more,  the  position  of  the 
house  on  a  height  demanding  it.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  roof  is  the  same  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  connection  with  the  other  house. 

The  interior  of  the  house  follows  the  cus- 
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tomary  Craftsman  arrangement  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  rather  unusual  feature ;  the  big 
chimneypiece  at  the  back  of  the  square  liv¬ 
ing  hall  between  the  living  room  and  the 
dining  room.  This  chimneypiece,  which  is 
built  of  tapestry  brick,  extends  clear  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  second  story.  The  heavy  ce¬ 
ment  mantel  shelf  is  placed  at  the  level  of 
the  high  wainscoting  in  the  living  hall,  and 
a  recess  in  the  brickwork  above  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  plain  surface.  On  one 
side  of  this  fireplace  is  the  landing  of  the 
staircase,  which  runs  up  behind  the  chim¬ 
neypiece  to  another  landing,  which  also 
serves  for  the  kitchen  stairs  and  from  which 
the  main  staircase  goes  on  up  to  the  second 
story.  The  floor  plan  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  house,  which  we  re¬ 
gard  as  particularly  successful,  both  in  the 
compactness  with  which  the  rooms  are  ar¬ 
ranged  and  in  the  sense  of  wide  spaces  given 
by  the  openness  of  the  lower  story. 

A  BUREAU  OF  EFFICIENCY 
AT  CHICAGO 

CTI TCAGO.  through  the  initiative  of  the 
City  Club,  is  to  have  a  bureau  of  ef¬ 
ficiency.  The  plan,  primarily,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  following  up  the  work  of  the 
Merriam  commission,  keeping  tab  on  the 
administration  of  the  various  departments 
of  government,  and  at  times  suggesting 
where  changes  for  the  better  could  be  made. 
The  organization  which  will  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand  will  be  known  as  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  and,  while  be¬ 
ing  unofficial  in  its  character,  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  delve  into  anything  that  “doesn’t  look- 
right.” 

In  addition  to  the  municipal  government 
the  commission  will  make  an  investigation 
into  the  manner  of  accounting  and  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  county  board,  sanitary  dis¬ 
trict,  board  of  education,  public  library  and 
park  boards.  There  will  at  all  times  be  a  staff 
of  accountants  and  investigators  at  work. 

The  plan  as  made  public  was  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  the  club,  consisting  of  Alfred 
L.  Baker,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Walter  L. 
Fisher.  Charles  E.  Merriam  and  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Favill,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  Mr.  Fisher  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

The  proposed  commission  will  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  six  trustees,  select¬ 
ed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  City 
Club,  who  shall  in  turn  choose  a  director  to 
assume  active  charge  of  the  work. 
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MEXICAN  HUT  WHICH  FURNISHED  BUNGALOW  SUG¬ 
GESTION. 


A  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW 
TREATED  IN  JAPANESE 
STYLE :  BY  ARNOLD  L.  GESELL 

HERE  were  a  few  things  the  builder 
of  this  bungalow  was  sure  of  from 
the  start :  It  should  be  an  outdoor 
house,  suited  to  rural  surroundings 
— light,  open,  airy,  unplastered  and  un¬ 
papered.  It  should  also  be  a  long,  low 
structure  like  the  Mexican  hut  whose  sim¬ 
ple,  comfortable,  horizontal  lines  seem  archi¬ 
tecturally  so  harmonious  with  the  landscape 
and  atmosphere  of  our  Western  country. 
Another  primary  suggestion  came  from  the 
beautiful  tall  eucalyptus  tree  (which  often 
grows  beside  the  Mexican  hut).  This  tree 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
southern  California.  Though  a  native  of 
Australia,  it  thrives  on  the  Pacific  Coast  al- 


MINIATURE  OF  BUNGALOW 


most  as  though  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  great  resources 
of  the  State  ;  dressed  and  polished,  it  rivals 
mahogany.  Its  clean  pinkish-gray  bark  also 
adapts  it  to  unfinished,  rustic  uses. 

To  begin  with,  we  made  rough  sketches  of 
a  long,  low  house,  with  eucalyptus  beams. 
An  arts  and  crafts  friend  became  interested 
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and  suggested  a  clever 
way  by  which  the 
walls  of  the  house 
could  be  sturdily  con¬ 
structed  of  one-inch 
boards,  overlapped  in 
a  manner  to  make  un¬ 
necessary  the  use  of 
flimsy  battens. 

We  built  a  minia¬ 
ture  house  at  the  start. 

It  is  hard  for  the  un¬ 
trained  mind  to  think 
in  three  dimensions, 
and  the  putting  to¬ 
gether  of  the  house 
model  suggested  many 
possibilities  which  a 
struggle  with  pencil  on 
a  plane  surface  alone  could  never  have  done. 
This  miniature  took  the  place  of  architect’s 
drawings.  In  fact,  we  did  not  use  blue 
prints  at  all ;  we  planned  as  we  built,  rather 
than  the  reverse.  The  fourteen  corners  of 
the  house  were  first  put  up ;  then  the  placing 
of  the  long,  spacious  windows  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and  the  walls  were  literally  built 
around  the  windows.  The  partitions  were 
all  located  for  the  first  time  after  the  floor 
was  down.  The  fireplace  was  planned  the 
night  before  we  were  ready  to  use  the  stone. 
Much  of  the  furniture  was  built  into  the 


SHOWING  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


PYROGRAPHIC  OUTFIT  FOR  TREATING  WOOD. 


house  as  we  proceeded,  and  was  adapted  to 
its  lines  and  angles.  Everybody,  even  vis¬ 
itors,  had  a  chance  to  give  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions.  And  so  the  house  changed,  grew 
and  took  shape  under  our  combined  hands. 

From  the  road  you  can  hardly  see  the 
embowered  bungalow ;  but  you  catch 
glimpses  of  it  through  the  large,  leafy  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  and  the  dark  green  orange  trees. 
A  prim  brick  walk  leads  past  a  little  “public 
bird  bath”  and,  under  the  wide-spreading 
walnut  boughs,  to  the  broad  front  door,  or 
through  the  long  rustic  pergola  built  of  un¬ 
hewn  eucalyptus  tree  trunks.  At  the  fur¬ 
ther  front  corner  is  a  eucalyptus  stairway 
which  takes  you  to  a  roof  lookout  where 
you  can  see  stretches  of  lovely  mountains. 
Not  a  board  in  the  house  was  painted,  var¬ 
nished  or  stained ;  but  every  piece  was  liter¬ 
ally  charred  and  brushed  on  each  exposed 
face  and  edge  before  it  became  a  part  either 
of  the  structure  or  the  furniture.  It  was  a 
laborious  task,  but  not  without  recompense, 
for  under  this  pyrographic  treatment  even 
the  least  interesting  wood  becomes  beauti¬ 
ful,  taking  on  a  soft  brown  corrugated 
sheen. 

Our  method  was  as  follows :  Each  board 
was  placed  on  a  rough  easel ;  the  hot  blast 
of  a  plumber’s  double-mouthed  torch  was 
applied  until  the  whole  surface  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  charred.  Merely  scorching  the  wood 
to  a  cloudy  brown  is  an  easy  matter ;  it  is  the 
charring  to  a  crisp  black  which  take  pa¬ 
tience — and  brings  the  reward.  The  in¬ 
tense  heat  fashions  the  character  of  the 
wood ;  it  burns  the  hard  fiber  a  permanent 
strong  dark  brown  and  the  soft  fiber  it 
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THE  SECLUDED  COURTYARD. 

completely  incinerates.  When  a  board  has 
been  charred  it  looks  no  more  promising 
than  a  slab  which  might  have  come  from  the 
ruins  of  a  burned  building;  but  under  the 
plowing,  biting  attack  of  the  stiff  steel 
butcher’s  brush  what  transformation !  A 
dozen  hard  strokes,  and  nature’s  hidden  pat¬ 
tern  emerges  into  beautiful  relief.  If  you 
discount  the  hard  work  this  brushing  is 
most  fascinating  and  interesting;  the  burn¬ 
ing  is  especially  so  done  in  the  quiet  dark 
of  the  night. 

After  the  boards  were  burned,  brushed 
and  sawed,  the  walls  were  reared,  but  with¬ 
out  nails.  First,  the  fourteen  corners,  each 
consisting  of  two  upright  boards  at  right 
angles  ;  then  long  ribbons 

(6  inches  wide)  were  _ 

strung  horizontally  from 
corner  to  corner.  There 
are  three  pairs  of  these 
ribbons,  one  at  the  top, 
forming  the  roof  plate, 
one  in  the  middle  and 
one  at  the  bottom.  The 
method  of  construction 
is  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  (A  door,  built  like 
the  walls,  has  been  taken 
from  its  hinges  and  laid 
on  its  side  to  show  a  sec¬ 
tional  view.)  The  rib¬ 
bons  serve  as  binders  for 
the  wall  boards  ( 12 
inches  wide),  which  are 
placed  upright  with  an 
overlap  of  il/2  inches. 

The  alternate  open  spaces 
(9  inches  wide)  between 
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the  wall  boards  and  the  rib¬ 
bons  are  filled  with  “filler 
blocks”  (shown  dark  in  the 
picture).  The  whole  is  tight¬ 
ly  bound  together  by  4-inch 
carriage  bolts,  inserted  through 
the  middle  axis  of  each  board 
to  allow  for  shrinkage  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  without  splitting. 

This  triple-bound,  triple- 
bolted  wall,  with  a  gross  di¬ 
ameter  of  4  inches,  makes,  a 
staunch  support  for  the  heavy 
eucalyptus  beams,  and  has  an 
individual  beauty  besides.  The 
top  and  bottom  ribbons,  with 
their  regularly  recurring  bolt 
heads,  make  a  pleasing  border 
for  the  interior  of  each  room  and  for  the 
exterior  of  the  house.  The  upright  boards 
alternate  in  such  a  manner  that  every  wall, 
inside  and  out,  forms  a  series  of  raised  and 
sunken  panels. 

The  back  doorway  is  nothing  more  than 
a  comfortable  arch  between  a  large  orange 
and  a  large  lemon  tree.  These  two  trees 
complete  the  enclosure  of  a  secluded  quad¬ 
rangular  court  which  is  really  a  central 
room.  The  floor  of  this  court  is  a  soft  red 
brick  pavement;  the  roof  is  the  azure  Cali¬ 
fornia  sky. 

From  the  court  you  can  peep  into  the 
kitchen.  Sink,  cooler,  closet,  bins  are  all 
within  arm’s  reach,  compactly  contrived  to 
save  steps.  And  every  piece  of  wood  is 
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pyrographed  and  brushed,  so 
that  in  finish  the  kitchen  is  as 
attractive  as  any  part  of  the 
house.  Why  shouldn’t  it  be? 

In  the  outdoor  sleeping 
room  the  woodwork  is  not  so 
impressive,  for  the  walls  are 
almost  all  screens — with  a 
mesh  wide  enough  to  admit 
sweet  air  from  orchard  and 
mountains. 

Adjoining  the  outdoor  sleep¬ 
ing  room  is  a  workshop,  with 
carpenter’s  bench  and  tools. 

Brushing  aside  a  curtain  made 
of  the  long  pendant  strings  of 
eucalyptus  acorns  you  enter 
the  den.  This  looks  like  a 
workshop,  too,  with  its  long, 
wide  desk  built  like  a  shelf  along  one  whole 
side  of  the  wall.  The  wood  in  the  den  has 
a  darker  tone,  because  though  pyrographed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  wood,  it 
was  brushed  with  the  grain  instead  of  cross¬ 
wise.  Orange  trees  shade  the  windows  on 
one  side ;  on  the  other  is  the  soft  brown 
masonry  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  little  stone 
wall.  Through  the  lattice  above  the  wall 
you  may  peep  into  the  living  room. 

Returning  to  the  court  you  pass  through 
French  doors  into  the  bedroom.  This  room 
has  a  special  charm.  An  orange  tree,  with 
its  deep  green  leaves  and  golden  fruit, 
presses  close  against  the  many-paned  win¬ 
dow  at  the  end,  giving  an  effect  in  color  and 
design  more  wonderful  than  anything  pos¬ 
sible  in  stained-glass  art.  The  room  is  built 
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of  California  redwood,  soft  in  texture  and 
delicate  in  its  pervading  salmon  hue.  Gold- 
colored  curtains  add  a  little  extra  glory  to 
the  sunlight. 

A  hallway  leads  to  a  cozy  room  with  a 
long  seat  and  a  generous  window  through 
which  an  English  walnut  tree  almost  forces 
its  way.  A  wallbed  is  built  into  the  closet 
of  this  room.  By  a  peg  ladder,  constructed 
after  the  primitive  log-cabin  style,  you  can 
climb  onto  the  sundeck.  This  deck  is  really 
nothing  more  than  the  “floored  ceiling’’  of 
the  closets  and  bath  below.  A  big  skylight 
overhead  makes  of  it  a  solarium,  which 
gathers  precious  sunshine  in  the  cool 
weather. 

From  the  sundeck  one  can  peer  down  and 
through  the  eucalyptus  beams 
and  rafters  into  the  long 
living  room.  This  exten¬ 
sive  room  is  the  delight  of 
the  bungalow.  It  is  literally 
bathed  in  sunlight.  Through 
the  sundeck  windows  at  one 
end,  through  the  chimney 
transom  and  skylight  at  the 
other,  through  the  variegated 
panes  of  art  glass  in  the 
eaves  and  through  the  long 
windows  on  either  side,  the 
sun  comes  in.  In  the  cool 
but  sunny  weather  which 
prevails  through  most  of  the 
California  year,  this  big  airy 
room  is  kept  at  a  delightful 
natural  warmth.  When  the 
weather  is  warmer  a  space 
two  feet  wide,  extending  the 


BUNGALOW  WOODWORK  IN  JAPANESE  STYLE 


whole  length  of  the  ridgepole,  can  be 
opened. 

The  ridgepole  was  a  tall,  straight  eucalyp¬ 
tus  tree,  which  it  took  two  strong  horses  to 
drag.  Unhewn  and  unspliced,  it  extends 
from  the  sundeck  into  the  masonry  of  the 
fireplace,  a  distance  of  36  feet.  The  rafters, 
crossbeams  and  ridgepole  are  all  held  to¬ 
gether,  like  Solomon’s  temple,  by  stout 
wooden  pegs.  On  one  of  the  crossbeams 
sits'  an  Arctic  owl,  on  another  the  carved 
home  of  two  cuckoos  from  the  Black  Forest. 

The  appointments  of  the  living  room  are 
most  simple.  The  double  crotch  of  an 
orange  tree  with  a  redwood  top  serves  as  a 
table ;  the  bookshelves  with  long  curving 
sides  are  built  in  at  the  ends  of  windows 
and  benches.  The  absence  of  excessive  fur¬ 
niture  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  so  many 
people  can  gather  and  chat  with  ease  in  this 
one  room.  It  is  easily  converted  into  a 
banquet  hall  by  swinging  the  long  table 
from  the  crossbeams  and  drawing  up  the 
benches. 


comfortable  instead  of  a  ponderous  and  stiff 
appearance.  It  makes  a  pretty  stone-wall 
partition  and  at  the  same  time  an  effective 
mantelpiece  for  vase,  fruit  and  flowers. 
Through  a  grating  made  of  beautiful  burnt 
wood,  you  get  glimpses  of  the  adjoining  den 
and  of  the  green  and  gold  orange  groves 
beyond.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note 
the  relation  of  house  to  trees. 

One  feels  in  the  description  of  this  house, 
at  once  its  individuality  and  its  utility.  It 
is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  planned  and  built  it.  It  is  arranged 
to  satisfy  their  ideal  of  beauty  and  their 
idea  of  comfort.  It  is  planned  for  plenty 
of  air  and  sunlight,  for  outdoor  life,  and  for 
the  mental  rest  which  comes  from  peaceful 
vistas  and  well-harmonized  color. 

All  together  it  is  not  the  kind  of  house 
these  particular  people  could  ever  have 
bought  finished.  The  ready-to-use  house  is 
built  to  sell,  not  use ;  it  is  an  investment,  not 
a  dwelling  place.  You  have  got  to  be  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  construction  of  your  house, 


VIEW  OF  bu: 

An  alcove  makes  room  for  a  couch  and 
piano.  The  long  window  above  the  piano  is 
far  more  alluring  than  a  landscape  painting, 
for  it  frames  an  ever-changing  view  of  the 
distant  mountain  tops.  The  house  holds 
many  vistas,  glimpses  and  cross-glimpses, 
and  the  eye  wanders  on  many  journeys 
through  the  transom  windows,  French  doors 
and  skylights. 

The  walls,  the  drapery,  the  benches,  the 
carpet  and  the  fireplace  all  are  brown  or 
fawn  color. 

One  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  the  low  lateral  extension  of  the 
chimney.  It  gives  the  whole  fireplace  a 
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to  have  a  sense  of  intimacy  in  the  finished 
structure.  No  one  can  make  a  home  for  you, 
any  more  than  a  character  can  be  developed 
for  you,  and  the  more  of  yourself  that  goes 
into  the  designing  and  building  of  the  place 
in  which  you  are  going  to  live  the  more 
happiness  you'll  get  out  of  living  there. 

This  bungalow  with  Japanese  finish  is 
like  a  family  friend  to  the  owners.  It  ex¬ 
presses  old  theories,  new  points  of  view, 
hopes  for  the  future  and  memories  of  the 
past,  and  incidentally  is  a  message  to  others 
who  wish  to  build,  telling  them  to  follow 
out  the  fundamental  idea,  not  the  floor 
plans,  for  their  joy  and  peace  of  mind. 


A  TEN-ROOM  CALIFORNIA  HOUSE 


STAIRWAY  WITH  INTERESTING  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES. 

for  air  and  light.  For  the  West  has  more 
completely  escaped  the  blight  of  Puritan 
tradition.  It  is  more  open-minded,  more  in 
search  of  joy  and  comfort.  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  much  of  our  most  progressive 
architecture  is  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
architects  study  essentials ; — the  kind  of 
people  they  build  for,  the  kind  of  country 
and  the  kind  of  building  materials  to  use  no 
less  than  the  happiness  and  comfort  to  be 
found.  We  have  published  many  modern 
California  houses,  but  we  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  new  architectural  ideas  as  the  build¬ 
ing  art  of  the  West  progresses,  so  that  while 
at  times  there  may  seem 
a  sameness  in  our  Western 
bungalow,  a  little  study 
will  reveal  fresh  features 
well  worth  presenting. 

In  this  ten-room  Cali¬ 
fornia  house  sent  to  us  by 
Charles  Alma  Byers  we 
find  much  that  is  charm¬ 
ing  and  progressive.  It  is 
built  most  interestingly  in 
relation  to  the  splendid 
stretch  of  country  it  faces, 
and  both  from  the  living 
room  and  the  pergola 
porch  the  vista  stretches 


A  TEN-ROOM  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  WITH  INTERESTING 
FEATURES 

UNTIL  the  past  few  years  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  lived  the  most  shut-in  lives 
of  any  people  in  the  world.  It  is 
unquestionably  our  heritage  from 
pioneer  forefathers  whose  lives  were  never 
thought  quite  safe  unless  back  of  barred 
doors  or  high  stockades.  In  those  early  days 
it  was  necessary  to  eat  indoors,  sleep  indoors, 
even  to  have  what  little  recreation  there  was 
indoors.  Thus  the  customs  of  the  charming 
outdoor  Continental  life,  with  breakfast  on 
the  porch,  tea  under  the  trees,  dinner  on  the 
terrace,  work  on  the  veranda,  games  on  the 
lawn,  died  out  of  the  hearts  and  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  all  life  was 
concentrated  within  safe  walls.  And  so 
athletics  ceased  among  the  young  men  and 
the  slender  New  England  type  of  beauty  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  women. 

Then  even  long  after  the  need  for  seclu¬ 
sion  had  passed,  the  tradition  or  habit  of  it 
remained,  and  the  American  of  city  or  coun¬ 
try  continued  to  hide  himself  for  play  or 
work,  isolated  in  all  his  joys  or  sorrow.  It 
is  still  unusual  to  find  people  eating  in  gar¬ 
dens  or  in  front  of  houses  and  shops  as  they 
do  in  France  and  Germany.  We  have  gone 
up  on  our  roof,  to  be  sure,  in  the  cities,  but 
as  yet  only  a  few  of  us.  But  at  least  the 
fad  (we  hope  the  habit)  of  sleeping  out  of 
doors  has  recently  met  with  widespread  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  sleeping  porch  .or  outdoor 
sleeping  room  has  become  a  feature  of  well 
thought  out  modern  dwelling  houses.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  East.  The  West  takes 
its  outdoor  life  more  in  the  patio  or  open 
court,  or  on  the  wide  porch  in  houses  built 
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for  miles  out  to  the 
purple  hills.  An  open, 
but  secluded  court  fur¬ 
nishes  opportunity  for 
outdoor  life,  as  does 
the  pergola  porch. 

The  accompanying 
photographs  and  floor 
plans  illustrate  excel¬ 
lently  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  features  of  the 
house.  There  are  ten 
rooms  in  all — reception 
hall,  living  room,  din¬ 
ing  room,  den  and 
kitchen  on  the  first  floor;  boudoir,  three 
bedrooms  and  the  servant’s 
room  on  the  second  floor. 
The  first  floor  plan 
also  contains  a 


DETAIL  OF  PERGOLA  PORCH. 

front  porch  and  a  rear  screened  porch,  as 
well  as  a  garage,  10x18  feet,  attached  at  the 
rear,  while  on  the  second 
floor,  in  addition  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  named,  are  sev¬ 
eral  large  closets,  the  bath¬ 
room  and  a  rear  balcony. 

From  all  points  of  view,  the 
exterior  of  the  house  presents 
an  unusually  interesting  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  masonry  of 
concrete  has  the  “splatter 
dash”  surface,  and  the  siding 
is  of  shingles.  The  roof  lines 
are  gracefully  irregular  and 
comparatively  flat,  with  broad¬ 
ly  projecting  eaves.  The  front 
porch  is  enclosed  with  massive 
concrete  parapets,  supporting 
four  staunch  concrete  pillars ; 
the  floor  is  of  cement  and  the 
open  roof  of  the  porch  con- 


VI E W  FROM  LIVING  ROOM  WINDOWS. 

sists  only  of  undressed  pergola  beams.  The 
windows,  in  most  instances,  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  twos  or  threes,  and  filled  with 
small  panes  of  glass,  and  the  series  of  three 
on  the  second-floor  front 
is  provided  with  a  win¬ 
dow-box.  The  woodwork 
throughout  the  house  is 
Oregon  pine  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood.  The  col¬ 
or  scheme  of  the  exterior 
is  cream  for  the  masonry 
and  a  rich  brown  for  the 
woodwork. 

The  accompanying  floor 
plans  furnish  a  clear  idea 
of  the  convenience  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms 
with  all  the  space  eco¬ 
nomically  utilized.  The  reception  hall  and 
living  room  occupy  the  front  of  the  lower 
floor,  separated  only  by  portieres,  and  back 


FIREPLACE  IN  LIVING  ROOM. 
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of  the  living  room  is  the  dining  room,  sep¬ 
arated  by  sliding  doors.  The  den  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  dining  room.  The  four  rooms 
are  finished  in  Oregon  pine  treated  to  re¬ 
semble  Flemish  oak.  and  have  beamed  ceil¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  hardwood  floors.  The 
stairway  to  the  second  floor  leads  from  the 
reception  hall,  with  a  landing  at  a  height  of 
four  steps,  and  is  lighted  by  a  series  of  four 
casement  windows  arranged  in  a  curve. 
The  living  room  and  den  are  each  provided 
with  a  large  fireplace  constructed  of  split 
stone.  The  walls  of  the  four  rooms  are 
papered  and  the  plastered  portions  of  the 
ceilings  are  tinted  buff.  All  of  these  rooms, 
as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  bedrooms,  are  of 
fair  size,  and  throughout  -  the  house  there 
are  numerous  built-in  fittings  of  interesting 
design. 

The  house,  including  garage,  was  built  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  $4,800.  It  is 
of  substantial  workmanship  throughout,  and 
in  both  style  and  durability  it  should  be 
suitable  for  any  locality.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  would  naturally  vary  according  to 
the  cost  of  material  in  the  different  locali¬ 
ties,  but  it  should  nowhere  greatly  exceed 
$5,000. 

One  of  the  most 
interesting  features 
of  these  California 
houses  is  the  wood¬ 


work  employed  for  interior  finish.  You  never 
seen  or  read  descriptions  of  pink  wood¬ 
work  or  pale  blue,  or  pine  stained  to  imi- 
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tate  oak  or  redwood  treated  to  resemble 
mahogany.  The  wood  that  is  there  on  the 
spot,  homegrown,  as  it  were,  seems  quite 
good  enough  for  the  beautiful  Western 
I  houses,  and  apparently  much  more  sat- 
'  isfactory  than  the  strange,  dreadful 
•'thing  so  often  done  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  where  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  of  interesting  real 
woods  are  destroyed  in  the  effort 
to  pretend  that  they  are  some¬ 
thing  else — the  fashionable  wood 
of  the  moment. 

While  in  the  West  we  hear  of 
house  after  house  finished  and 
fitted  with  eucalyptus,  walnut, 
redwood,  each  one  treated  in  a 
method  to  show  the  utmost  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  of  grain.  Varnish 
seems  unknown,  as  remote  as 
paint ;  the  idea  being  rather  to 
leave  all  as  natural  as  would  be 
consistent  with  utility  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

I3T  We  are  especially  reminded 

of  the  wisdom  of  the  Western 
builder  in  this  particular  house  where  all 
the  fittings  are  of  pine  or  redwood,  abso- 
lutely  suited  to  the  house. 
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THE  “  LATEST  CRY  ”  IN 
FURNITURE  FOR  FRENCH 
WOMEN 

Little  Salon  for  Women”  was  the 
title  given  to  the  group  of  furni¬ 
ture  designed  by  M.  Follot  and 
shown  at  the  Bruxelles  Exhibition 
of  Decorative  Arts.  Nothing  more  su¬ 
premely  elegant  has  probablv  ever  been  put 
together.  To  achieve  this  furniture 
for  the  Salon  of  the  French  grande 
dame  every  final  culture  in  decora¬ 
tive  art  has  been  utilized.  The  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  woman  of  the  very 
beginning  of  this  century  of  limit¬ 
less  luxury  and  indolence  has  been 
studied  by  the  creator  of  this  “last 
cry”  in  elaborate,  costly  art  for  the 
home.  All  the  extravagances  of  all 
the  centuries  of  art  furniture  in 
France  seem  to  have  been  gathered 
up  and  the  most  perfect  detail  of 
each  period  culled  and  combined  in  this  de¬ 
sire  to  cater  to  the  overrefined,  oversensi¬ 
tive,  overemotional  feminine  product  of  the 
present  day  in  France.  It  is  in  fact  an  epit¬ 
ome  of  the  life  of  the  woman,  of  the  society 
which  breeds  her.  For  in  this  search  for 
sheer  futile  decorative  beauty,  vitality  has 
been  lost.  There  is  the  decorative  idea,  but 


for  Women  he  has  tranquil  design,  colors 
so  exquisitely  harmonized  that  they  could 
not  fatigue  the  most  delicate  spirit,  a  fit¬ 
ting  background  for  the  most  subtle  day 
dreams,  materials  the  most  precious  that 
could  be  woven,  the  construction,  the  de¬ 
tails  so  perfect  that  they  would  satisfy  the 
most  supersensitive  and  cultivated  woman. 

He  purposes  that  each  effort  in  his  furni¬ 
ture  making  shall  be  unique.  He  will  not 


FRENCH  FEARWOOD  rURNITT'RF.  INLAID  WITH  MOTHER- 
OF-PEARL,  EBONY  AND  IVORY:  FROM  l’aRT  DECORATIF. 

not  the  purpose  of  art.  There  is  every  re¬ 
finement,  but  no  reality. 

In  fact.  M.  Follot  has  himself  well 
summed  up  this  furniture  of  la  vie  modente. 

He  first  revolts  nervously  from  any  uni¬ 
formity  of  style.  It  is  but  a  form  of  slav¬ 
ery,  he  savs.  In  the  furniture  in  his  Salon 


A  PEARWOOD  COL’CH  :  FROM  L  ART  DECORATIF. 

imitate  himself  or  the  work  of  any  other 
artist.  Fie  wishes  perpetually  to  create  new 
imaginative  beauty  in  his  furniture  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  lives  of  the  beauties  for 
whom  it  is  devised.  A  composite  of  all  that 
France  has  ever  imagined  of  intricate  and 
wonderful  art  is  here  combined. 

And  the  result,  a  salon  in  which 
idleness,  futility,  weakness  is  so  re¬ 
vealed  as  inspiration  that  in  spite 
of  beauty,  good  construction,  subtle 
appreciation  of  harmonies,  there  is 
degeneracy,  a  lack  even  of  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  fearless  immorality 
which  inspired  the  periods  of  frank 
luxury  of  the  middle  centuries  in 
France.  This  is  an  etherealized 
sensuality  which  is  neither  honest 
nor  fearless,  formed  for  the  soul  of 
the  denii  vierge,  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious,  for  the  woman  possess¬ 
ing  more  curiosity  about  life  than 
experience,  to  whom  the  great 
fundamentals  of  life  are  a  surprise, 
a  shock.  Furniture  interesting  as 
a  symbol,  and  deplorable  for  the 
same  reason.  The  contrast  between  this 
“latest  cry”  in  French  furniture  and  the 
growing  regard  in  America  for  simplicity  in 
furnishing  is  a  matter  of  no  little  import  to 
the  nation.  For  the  greater  the  simplicity 
in  the  home  the  surer  are  we  as  a  people  to 
strike  a  genuine  note. 


SOME  CRAFTSMAN  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 


SOME  CRAFTSMAN  LIGHT¬ 
ING  FIXTURES 


THE  question  of  light  is  so  important 
in  the  furnishing  of  a  house  that  not 
only  have  we  been  compelled  to  de¬ 
sign  the  regular  Craftsman  lighting 
fixtures  to  harmonize  with  Craftsman  inte¬ 
riors  and  Craftsman  furnishings,  but  we 
find  also  that  each  new  house  we  build  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  demand  specially 
designed  lights  that  give  the  last  touch  of 
individuality  to  the  rooms. 

Though  these  designs  vary  widely,  they 
are  all  based  upon  the  one  need  for  a  sort 
of  plain  sturdy  beauty  that  will  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  woodwork  and  structural  fea¬ 
tures  that  give  such  marked  character  to  the 
Craftsman  houses.  Also,  we  seek  always 
to  make  the  lights  bear  their  full  share  in 


ELECTRIC  TABLE  'LAMP. 

the  decoration  of  the  room,  relying  upon  the 
gleam  of  copper  or  brass  to  give  the  high 
lights  that  are  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
general  color  scheme ;  or  upon  the  blackness 
of  wrought  iron  to  give  here  and  there  a 
needed  accent.  It  is  one  of  our  beliefs  that 


ELECTROLIER  FOR  BILLIARD  ROOM. 

no  decorations  are  so  effective  as  lights,  so 
instead  of  the  conventional  finial  on  top  of 
a  newel  post,  we  put  a  square  lantern  that 
follows  and  accentuates  the  straight  severe 


BRACKET  LANTERN. 


lines  of  the  post,  and 
forms  the  most  fitting 
decoration  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  place,  as  it  is  not 
only  a  beautiful  thing  in 
itself,  but  also  serves  a 
purpose  in  lighting  the 
stairs. 

Over  a  dining-room  or 
library  table  we  are  apt 
to  put  either  a  cluster  of 
lanterns  or  a  large  elec¬ 
tric  dome,  the  colors  of 
glass  and  metal  always 
repeating  and  accenting 
the  general  color  scheme  of  the  room. 
Where  there  are  beams  we  are  apt  to  hang 
what  we  call  “shower  lights,”  that  is,  sepa¬ 
rate  small  lanterns,  each  swinging  free  on 
its  individual  chain  from  the  beam  over¬ 
head.  The  beauty  of  this  form  of  lighting 
is  that  these  lanterns  can  be  placed  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  needed  or  wherever  they  are 
required  for  effect,  and  we  hang  them  on 
brackets  from  the  side  wall  over  fireside 

nooks  or  built-in 
seats ;  in  the  open 
tops  of  partitions 
wainscoted  only 
part  way  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  cus¬ 
tom  when  a  divi¬ 
sion  between  two 
rooms  is  to  be 
merely  suggested, 
and  either  singly 


CRAFTSMAN 
LANTERNS 
FOR  ELECTRIC 
OVERHEAD 
LIGHT. 


or  in  interesting  clusters  about  the  room. 

But  where  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate 
the  lights  we  find  that  electroliers  like  the 
two  illustrated  here  are  more  satisfactory, 
especially  as  in  design  and  construction  they 
carry  out  the  whole  idea  of  the  Craftsman 
furnishing.  One  of  these  electroliers  has  a 
framework  made  of  broad  bands  of  ham¬ 
mered  copper,  springing  out  from  the  center 
to  form  a  cross  and  bent  over  at  the  ends  to 
afford  the  natural  support  for  the  hang- 
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ing  lanterfts.  We  like  this  design  particu¬ 
larly  because  it  is  so  essentially  Craftsman 
in  character.  Another  electrolier  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  construction,  save  that  a  broad  ring  of 
copper  is  riveted  around  the  crosspieces, 
and  smaller  lanterns  are  used. 

Where  a  glow  of  rich  color  is  desired  we 
use  a  dome  of  copper  and  deep-tinted  ham¬ 
mered  glass,  and  in  this  dome  we  emphasize 
the  decorative  possibilities  of  the  glass  in 
the  same  way  that  we  emphasize  the  metal 
in  other  fixtures.  The  framework  is  of 
copper,  and  the  curved  roof  of  glass  bulges 
out  between  the  copper  bands  that  hold  it, 
giving  a  softness  of  outline  and  sumptuous¬ 
ness  of  effect  that  could  never  be  obtained 
by  use  of  the  straight  lines.  Instead  of  a 
fringe,  swinging  panels  of  the  same  glass 
hang  from  the  rim  of  copper  that  supports 
the  dome,  so  that  the  whole  effect  is  that  of 
a  mass  of  color. 

Where  a  bright  strong 
light  is  needed,  as  over  a 
billiard  table,  we  use  the 
plain  straight  roof  shade, 
hung  by  two  heavy  chains 
from  a  beam  or  ceiling 
plate  overhead.  The 
frame  of  this  may  be 
of  either  copper,  brass 
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or  iron,  according  to  the  general  color 
scheme  of  the  room,  and  the  panels  of  tint¬ 
ed  hammered  glass  are  lined  with  white  so 
that  the  light  is  strongly  reflected. 

Where  a  concentrated  light  is  needed  on 
a  table  we  use,  of  course,  a  reading  lamp, 
and  these  are  made  of  oak  and  copper  so 
that  they  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 


table  upon  which  they  stand.  We  show 
here  one  of  our  favorite  designs  which  can 
easily  be  made  by  an  amateur  worker  in 
woods  and  metals.  The  standard  is  of  oak 
with  a  broad  band  of  copper  at  the  top, 
forming  a  cup  into  which  fit  the  copper 
supports  of  the  shade. 


ELECTROLIER 
OF  GLASS 

and 

COPPER. 


We  show  these  de¬ 
signs  not  only  because 
they  belong  so  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  Craftsman 
scheme  of  furnishing, 
but  because,  with  the 


possible  exception  of  the  big  dome,  each  and 
every  one  could  be  made  at  home  by  any 
amateur  who  has  gained  some  skill  in  work¬ 
ing  with  metals.  From  our  point  of  view, 
this  constitutes  their  greatest  value,  because 
the  things  we  like  to  have  about  us  in  our 
homes  are  the  things  we  either  make  our¬ 
selves  or  could  make  if  we  wanted  to.  When 
things  have  this  homelike  and  primitive 
quality  they  cease  to  be  classed  with  the 
conventional  furnishings,  and  become  in 
very  truth  a  part  of  our  household  belong- 
ings. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  close  study  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  that  every  part  is  essentially 
structural.  In  the  case  of  the  electric  table 
lamp  shown  in  the  first  illustration  the  grace¬ 
ful  lines  of  the  standard  are  decided  entirely 
by  the  necessity  for  strength  and  stability 
in  the  stand  itself  and  also  the  need  for  a 
shape  that  can  easily  be  grasped  by  the 
hand.  The  shade  supports  of  copper  are  so 
simple  as  to  be  almost  primitive,  as  each 
one  is  formed  of  a  straight  piece  of  copper 
turned  up  at  the  outer  end  to  hold  the  shade 
and  down  at  the  other  end  so  that  it  fits 
into  the  socket  formed  by  the  copper  band 
around  the  top  of  the  standard.  The  bil¬ 
liard-room  electrolier  has  exactly  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tiny  roof,  the  metal  bands 
taking  the  place  of  the  timbers  and  being 
made  to  serve  as  the  sole  decoration  of  the 
piece.  The  same  direct  structural  principles 
will  be  found  in  the  brackets  and  supports 
of  the  lanterns  and  newel-post  lights,  and 
may  be  copied  or  varied  at  will. 
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CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  FOR 
HOME  CABINETMAKERS 
AND  METAL  WORKERS 

HE  wall  cabinet  shown  here  is  a  use¬ 
ful  piece  of  furniture  for  almost  any 
room.  In  a  living  room  or  library 
it  might  be  used  for  the  storing 
away  of  papers  and  magazines,  the  lower 
shelf  being  large  enough  for  books  and  the 
top  available  for  bits  of  pottery  or  metal 
work.  In  a  bedroom  or  bathroom  it  would 
be  very  useful  as  a  medicine  closet,  or  as 
a  place  for  putting  all  the  odds  and  ends 
that  are  frequently  v/anted  and  yet  give  a 
disorderly  look  to  the  room  if  they  be  kept 
in  sight. 

The  cabinet  is  3  feet  7  inches  high  over 
all,  and  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
1  foot  3  inches.  The  sides  are  made  of 


1 34-inch  stock,  and  the  shelves  of  j4-mch 
stock.  The  doors  have  each  one  large  square 
panel  set  in  a  frame  3  inches  wide.  The 
construction  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  will 
be  shown  plainly  by  a  little  study  of  the  de¬ 
tail  drawing.  The  upper  and  lower  shelves 
are  tenoned  through  the  sides,  the  tenons 
being  allowed  to  show  as  a  relief  to  the 
plainness  of  the  side-pieces.  The  tenons  of 
the  middle  shelf  are  not  allowed  to  show.  The 
back,  which  is  made  of  V-jointed  boards,  is 
screwed  to  the  shelves,  one  sc»*ew  being  used 
for  each  board.  To  allow  for  shrinkage- and 
expansion,  these  screws  are  placed  in  slots 
instead  of  in  close-fitting  screw  holes. 

The  dressing  cabinet  is  very  like  the  old- 
fashioned  shaving  stand,  and  is  furnished 
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with  a  small  swinging  mirror,  three  drawers 
and  a  lower  shelf.  The  stand  is  5  feet  2 


is  made  of  i-inch 
stock,  1  Yx  inches 
wide.  The  posts  are 
1^2  inches  square,  the 
partitions  and  the 
shelf  are  %  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  the 
rail  under  the  shelf  is 
2  inches  wide  by  % 
of  an  inch  thick. 

This  piece  is  framed 
in  the  usual  way,  the 
only  difference  being 
that  the  back  and 
sides  are  not  paneled, 
a  circumstance  that  makes  the  piece  much 
easier  to  construct.  It  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  panels  because  the  cabinet  is  such 
a  small  piece  that  solid  sides  will  do  equally 
well  and  are  easier  to  fit.  The  partitions 
are  also  solid.  The  mirror  is  swung  upon 
pins  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  we  de¬ 
scribed  last  month  in  the  case  of  the  cheval 


craftsman  hat  and  coat  rack:  coprER  work.  glass,  and  the  drawer  pulls  are  plain  round 

inches  high  over  all,  1  foot  6  inches  wide  rings  of  either  copper,  brass  or  iron  placed 
and  1  foot  4  inches  deep.  The  mirror  frame  against  metal  straps  which  extend  the  whole 
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depth  of  the  drawer. 

The  hat  and  coat 
rack  is  meant  to  hang 
in  a  hall  or  vestibule, 
and  is  designed  in  a 
shape  that  will  look 
well  over  a  table  or  be¬ 
low  a  hall  mirror.  The 
frame  is  3  feet  long 
and  1  foot  10  inches 
wide.  It  is  of  }i~ inch 
stock,  and  the  panels 
are  V2  an  inch  thick. 

The  inside  of  the 
frame  is  grooved  so 
that  the  panels  may  be 
set  in,  and  the  pieces 
are  put  together  by 
mortising  at  each  cor¬ 
ner.  The  panels  are 
not  glued,  but  are  set 
in  loosely  enough  to 
allow  for  shrinkage 
and  expansion  without 
affecting  the  frame. 

The  large  metal  hooks  are  very  easy  to 
make,  and  the  design  is  sufficiently  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  drawing.  Anyone  used  to 
metal  working  should  be  able  to  forge  them 
of  wrought  iron  or  copper  without  further 
directions,  or  they  can  quite  as  easily  be 
made  of  brass  if  that  metal  is  preferred. 

The  desk  set  is  very  plain  and  simple  in 
design,  and  should  offer  no  difficulties  to  the 
worker  in  metals.  It  includes  metal  ends 
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WORKING  DRAWING  FOR  DESK  SET. 

for  the  blotter  pad,  an  inkwell,  a  pen  tray, 
a  blotter  roller,  a  paper  weight  and  a  letter 
opener. 

The  blotter  ends  are  made  so  that  three 
or  four  sheets  of  blotting  paper  may  be  laid 
on  the  desk  and  the  ends  slipped  into  the 
metal  frames,  or  the  frames  themselves  can 
be  riveted  to  a  desk  pad.  The  construction 
of  these  metal  ends  is  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  the  detail  drawing,  and  they  may 
be  made  in  any  desired  size.  No.  20  gauge 
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metal  should  be  used,  and  it  is  best  to  file 
all  the  edges  smoothly  before  bending  into 
shape.  A  piece  of  iron,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  pad  made  of  three  or  four  blotters, 
should  be  clamped  to  the  under  side  of  the 
metal,  and  the  sides  and  top  brought  over 
and  hammered  down  on  this  iron  mold  un¬ 
til  it  takes  the  required  shape. 

The  plan  of  the  inkwell  is  shown  in  the 
detail  drawing,  and  the  method  of  bending 
into  shape  is  illustrated  by  the  drawing  of 
the  piece  itself.  A  piece  of  No.  20  gauge 
metal  should  be  cut  according  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  given,  and  the  sides  all  bent  down  and 
soldered  together.  A  flat  square  of  metal 
serves  for  the  bottom  which  is  soldered  into 
the  sides,  and  a  lid  made  to  cover  the  top 
can  be  hinged  on.  A  knob  should  be  put  on 
top  of  this  lid  for  convenience  in  lifting  it. 
The  inkwell  itself  is  simply  a  small  “school 
inkwell’’  which  fits  into  the  circular 
opening  left  in  the  top  of  the  metal  frame. 
If  amateur  metal  workers  experience  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  these  inkwells,  we  can 
furnish  them  at  15  cents  each. 

The  pen  tray  is  merely  a  plain  oblong 
tray  about  8  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide. 
The  edges  are  turned  up  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  broad  shallow  flare.  Like  the  other 
pieces,  this  should  be  made  of  No.  20  gauge 
metal.  After  it  is  cut  in  the  desired  size  a 
chiseled  line  should  be  hammered  in  about 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge.  The  edges 
are  then  turned  up  at  this  line,  which  is  cut 
in  deeply  enough  to  allow  the  edge  to  bend 
easily.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  cut  the  line  too  deeply,  as  an  extra  heavy 
stroke  might  send  the  chisel  clear  through. 

The  blotter  roller  is  so  simple  that  only  a 
glance  at  the  illustration  is  needed  to  make 
clear  the  method  of  construction.  It  should 
be  about  6  inches  long  by  2V2  inches  wide. 
The  bottom,  where  the  pressure  comes, 
should  be  made  of  No.  20  gauge  metal,  the 
top  of  No.  t8  gauge,  and  the  handle  of  No. 
16  gauge.  The  top.  of  course,  laps  over  the 
bottom  at  the  ends,  leaving  sufficient  space 
to  slip  in  the  blotter. 

The  construction  of  the  paper  weight  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  top  of  the  inkwell. 
The  best  size  would  be  about  2^/2  or  3  inches 
square  when  finished.  A  line  should  be 
hammered  in  about  G  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  metal,  and  the  center  hammered 
up  into  pyramidal  form  and  filled  with 
lead.  A  round  knob  is  riveted  to  the  top 
to  serve  as  a  handle,  and  a  flat  metal  bottom 
is  soldered  on. 
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The  letter  opener  should  be  made  of  No. 
16  gauge  metal,  and  the  most  convenient 
size  is  about  10  inches  long.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  pattern  by  which  this  should 
be  cut  out.  The  edges  of  the  blade  should 
be  filed  down  thin  all  around,  and  then  well 
polished  with  an  emery  cloth  until  the  file 
marks  are  all  removed.  Lastly,  the  piece 
should  be  hammered  all  over  until  the  sur¬ 
face  shows  the  irregular  marks  of  the  tool. 

SOLDERING  COPPER 

piece  of  silver  solder,  a  slate  slab  such 
as  is  ordinarily  used  for  grinding  ink, 
powdered  or  lump  borax,  and  a  soft  hair 
brush  of  some  sort  are  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  process  of  soldering. 

The  pieces  of  metal  that  are  to  be  soldered 
must  be  absolutely  free  from  all  foreign 
matter.  To  insure  this  the  joint  is  scraped 
bright  with  some  sharp-edged  tool.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fingers  away  from 
the  joint  as  any  moisture  or  greasy  sub¬ 
stance  will  prevent  the  solder  from  running. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  only  by  be¬ 
ing  extremely  careful  as  to  cleanliness 
throughout  the  process.  Being  sure  that 
the  slab  is  perfectly  clean,  a  little  water  is 
put  in  it  and  the  lump  of  borax  is  ground 
around  until  the  water  becomes  like  cream. 

The  solder  may  be  obtained  any  gauge, 
but  about  20  answers  for  most  purposes. 
After  cutting  the  solder  into  pieces  about 
1/16  of  an  inch  long  and  about  the  same 
width,  drop  them  into  the  borax  that  has 
been  ground  to  give  them  a  coating  of  borax 
and  to  remove  any  grease  that  may  have 
adhered  to  them.  Coat  the  surfaces  that  are 
to  be  soldered  with  the  borax,  being  careful 
to  get  no  more  borax  about  than  is  neces- 
sarv.  Put  the  parts  together  and  bind  them 
with  No.  24  iron  wire,  not  too  tightly.  The 
pieces  of  solder  are  then  lifted  with  the 
brush  used  for  the  borax  or  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers  and  placed  next  to  the  edge  that 
is  to  be  soldered,  about  one  inch  apart.  The 
object  is  then  placed  on  the  annealing  tray, 
which  answers  for  soldering  as  well,  and 
with  the  blow-pipe  it  is  heated,  very  slowly 
at  first,  until  the  water  has  evaporated  and 
the  borax  crystallized  and  dissolved,  the 
flame  may  then  be  applied  more  directly  and 
the  object  brought  to  a  soldering  heat.  If 
the  heat  is  applied  too  quickly,  it  will  throw 
off  the  solder ;  and  if  heated  hotter  than 
necessarv  it  is  liable  to  melt  or  burn  the 
parts  being  soldered.  (“Copper  Work,” 
by  A.  F.  Rose. 'I 
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A  FINER  PHASE  OF  ART  NOU¬ 
VEAU  :  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM 
L’ART  DECORATIF 


THERE  is  just  now  a  reaction  from 
Art  Nouveau,  international  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  one  is  perplexed  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  anything  that  has  been  so  far- 
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reaching  in  interest  as  this 
exotic  new  art  could  come 
to  so  sudden  and  untimely 
an  end;  yet  still  more  per¬ 
plexing  is  the  fact  that  a 
phase  of  decoration  which 
apparently  is  not  within  the 
process  of  art  evolution 
could  ever  have  secured 
world-w  i  d  e  recognition. 
How  could  an  “art”  with¬ 
out  roots,  a  purely  super¬ 
ficial  phase  of  decorative 
impulse  catch  the  interest 
of  two  continents  and  leave 
its  impress  (mainly  detri¬ 
mental)  on  the  natural  art 
of  each  nation? 

Japan  alone  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  deadening 
influence. 

In  retrospect  this  new 


PAPER  KNIFE, 
DESIGNED  BY 
E.  M.  SANDOZ  : 
"“BLADE  OF  GRASS 
WITH  INSECT.” 


art  seems  little  more  than 
a  vigorous  fungus,  having 
no  relation  to  the  body  of 
art,  living  on,  but  not 


springing  from  it,  a 
rank  growth  not 
without  picturesque 
appeal,  possessing 
that  last  desidera¬ 
tum  to  the  twentieth 
century,  novelty, 
capable  of  express- 
i  n  g  extraordinary 
variation  according 
to  the  whim  of  na¬ 
tion  or  individual,  a 
vehicle  to  carry 
satire  or  the  sheqr 
degeneracy  which 
stimulates  satire,  a 
jeer  in  the  hands  of 
the  cruel,  an  inde¬ 
cency  ready  for  the 
raw  mind  of  the 
vulgar. 

And  yet  the  hill¬ 
sides  and  the  city 
streets  of  Germany 
today  are  blotched 
with  Secession  Art 
architecture,  and  the 
galleries  and  shops 
of  France  reek  with 
Art  Nouveau  paint¬ 
ings  and  objets 
d’art.  Even  the 
north  Continental 
countries  are 
touched  by  its  spirit 
in  literature,  and 
England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  appre- 


PAPER  KNIFE,  DESIGNED 
BY  E.  M.  SANDOZ  :  “BLADES 
OF  GRASS.” 
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ciative  markets  for  the  sale  of  its  manifold 
eccentricities. 

Now  that  the  reaction  has  begun  and  we 
are  looking  with  amazement  at  the  results 
of  the  craze,  it  is  worth  while  to  search  for 


PLAQUES,  DESIGNED  BY  SCHENK. 

the  good  in  this  mass  of  unreality,  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  profit  any  nation  has  secured, 
what  actual  achievement  has  sprung  out  of 
the  tainted  soil. 

Of  this  unexpected  good  we  find  the  most 
unusual  and  interesting  development  in 
some  of  the  jewelry  and  art  objects  of 
France,  in  the  work  of  such  sincere  artists 
as  Lalique,  Sandoz,  Brandt,  Feuillatre, 
Saint-Andre  de  Lignereux,  de  Jouve,  men 
who  have  found  in  the  adventurous  spir¬ 
it  of  the  new  art  opportunity  for  free¬ 
dom  from  the  classic  limitations  of  the  old 
metalsmiths,  discovering  in  this  new  chan¬ 
nel  fresh  inspiration,  having  as  its  source 
nature,  the  lowly  things  in  the  simple  ways 
of  life.  They  have  ceased  to  imitate ;  they, 
strangely  enough  in  this  generally  fungus 
art,  have  looked  quietly  into  Nature’s  heart 
for  the  beauty  they  sought  to  portray,  they 
have  studied  the  plants  and  flowers,  the  lit¬ 
tle  animals  who  live  close  to  the  fragrance 


of  things.  They  have  combined 
simple  forms  in  exquisite  pro¬ 
portion,  leaving  out  the  faded 
tints  of  the  Empire  and  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  richest  hues  from 
woods  and  fields.  They  have 
rediscovered  the  beauty  of  nat¬ 
ural  things,  and  yet  this  beauty 
is  so  proportioned,  so  expressed, 
so  adjusted  to  principles  of  the 
new  art  that  it  must  rank  as  a 
phase  of  it,  although  funda¬ 
mentally  utterly  alien.  Its  in¬ 
spiration  is  sincere,  while  its 
technique  is  touched  by  the 
craze  for  flowing  lines  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  Secession  school. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  these 
French  sculptors  in  metal,  the 
line,  so  weak,  so  often  degen¬ 
erate  in  Art  Nouveau,  is  used 
so  subtly,  so  wholly  to  express 
a  gentle  form  of  beauty  that  it 
ceases  to  offend,  because  it 
ceases  to  express  lack  of  virility. 


PENHOLDER  : 
DESIGNED  BY 
E.  M.  SANDOZ. 

So  completely 
different  is  the 
point  of  view  of 
these  craftsmen 
that  it  seems 
scarcely  fair  to 
class  them  at  all 
as  exponents  of 
the  Continental 
seceding  art. 
They  have 
rather  responded  to  the  general  tendency  of 
the  age  to  break  down  restraint,  to  formu¬ 
late  a  new  code  of  individualism.  The  art 
of  these  men  must  count  in  the  history  of 
art,  whereas  the  real  art  nouveau  spirit  is 
but  a  false  growth  on  the  great  art  body  of 
the  universe. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

LIFE  ON  THE  AUTOMOBILE  BASIS  AND 
WHERE  IT  IS  LEADING  US 

AT  last,  they  say,  we  have  got  at  the 
real  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  but  the  satisfaction  we  might 
feel  over  finding  out  finally  what 
the  matter  is  is  somehow  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  that  cause  is  legion. 
Senator  Lodge’s  committee  distributes  the 
responsibility  of  the  overwhelming  bills  we 
have  to  foot  each  month  among  many  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  : 

“Increased  cost  of  production  of  farm 
products  by  reason  of  higher  land  values 
and  higher  wages;  increased  demand  for 
farm  products  and  food :  shifting  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  food-producing  to  food-consum¬ 
ing  occupations  and  localities;  immigration 
to  food-consuming  localities ;  reduced  fertil¬ 
ity  of  land,  resulting  in  lower  average  pro¬ 
duction  or  in  increased  expenditures  for 
fertilization;  increased  banking  facilities  in 
agricultural  localities  which  enable  farmers 
to  hold  their  crops  and  market  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  which  results  in  steadying 
prices,  but  also  tends  to  advance  prices ;  re¬ 
duced  supply  convenient  to  transportation 
facilities  of  such  commodities  as  timber ; 
cold  storage  plants,  which  result  in  prevent¬ 
ing  extreme  fluctuations  of  prices  of  certain 
commodities  with  the  seasons,  but  by  en¬ 
abling  the  wholesalers  to  buy  and  sell  at  the 
best  possible  advantage  tend  to  advance 
prices ;  increased  cost  of  distribution ;  indus¬ 
trial  combinations ;  organizations  of  pro¬ 
ducers  or  of  dealers ;  advertising ;  increased 
money  supply;  overcapitalization;  higher 
standard  of  living.” 

It  all  sounds  reasonable,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  each  and  every  one  of  these 
causes  bears  its  own  share  in  the  present 
stress  and  strain  of  living.  But,  after  all, 
could  not  the  whole  list  be  summed  up  in 
the  last  item,  the  higher  standard  of  living? 
We  call  it  a  higher  standard  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  but  we  really  mean  a  standard 
of  ease  and  luxury  that  demands  more  money 
than  the  average  man  can  possibly  earn  in 
a  normal  way.  In  the  old  days  of  moderate 
fortunes  built  up  by  hard  work,  necessities 
came  first  and  luxuries  were  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  with  relation  to  the  general  income 
and  the  needs  of  the  family  before  they  were 
made  a  charge  upon  the  yearly  income.  But 
now  the  carpenter  or  plumber  who  comes 


to  your  house  if  you  happen  to  live  in  a 
suburban  town  or  in  the  country,  comes  in 
an  automobile,  and  you  can  hardly  cross  the 
highroads  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  for  dodging  the  procession  of  flying 
motor  cars.  You  see  that  the  people  riding 
in  these  cars  are  your  neighbors  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  most  of  them  families  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  earnings  of  a  man  in  a  salaried 
position  or  one  who  is  in  business  for  him¬ 
self  in  a  small  way.  Knowing  something 
of  the  cost  of  a  motor  car  and  the  steady 
expense  of  its  upkeep,  you  are  inclined  to 
wonder  how  they  manage  it,  until  you  read 
in  an  article  on  financial  conditions  in  the 
West  that:  “the  Western  speculation  in  land 
was  getting  to  be  dangerous,  but  the  banks 
have  checked  that.  So  was  the  hunger  for 
automobiles.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the 
way  Western  farmers  went  after  automo¬ 
biles.  They  even  mortgaged  their  farms  to 
get  them.  I  know  of  one  Kansas  City  bank 
that  held  fifty-two  mortgages  on  that  num¬ 
ber  of  machines.”  If  you  were  to  make  a 
canvass  of  Eastern  banks  you  would  find 
precisely  the  same  state  of  affairs.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  people  have  either  mortgaged 
their  homes  or  borrowed  money  to  buy  an 
automobile  which  they  can  not  afford  to 
keep  after  they  have  got  it,  and  the  very 
fact  that  they  have  it  sets  the  pace  for  ex¬ 
penditures  all  along  the  line. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  with  a  moderate  in¬ 
come  to  order  his  life  on  the  automobile 
basis  unless  he  has  some  way  of  making 
money  outside  of  his  salary.  If  he  is  dis¬ 
honest  he  naturally  hunts  opportunities  for 
graft;  if  he  holds  to  a  higher  standard  of 
integrity  he  turns  just  as  naturally  to  some 
form  of  speculation,  whether  in  stocks,  real 
estate  or  anything  else  that  promises  quick 
returns  on  a  small  investment.  Then,  when 
the  market  sags  and  the  bottom  drops  out 
of  prices,  there  is  trouble  all  along  the  line, 
for  all  the  ingredients  of  a  panic  are  held  in 
solution  all  the  time,  and  it  takes  the  veriest 
trifle  to  crystallize  them  into  a  genuine 
financial  crisis. 

In  fact,  we  are  all  living  at  high  pressure, 
and  nothing  but  the  maximum  of  speed  will 
satisfy  us.  This  is  a  truism  that  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  has  echoed  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  but  until  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  take  it  seriously  it  can  not  be 
repeated  too  often.  At  one  time  it  looked 
as  if  this  problem  of  the  higher  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  was  really  going  to  be  taken  seriously 
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enough  to  bring  about  a  change,  but  the 
American  public,  with  its  usual  easy-going 
optimism,  appears  to  have  adjusted  itself  to 
the  increased  demands  upon  its  pocketbook 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  trying  to  make 
more  money  instead  of  spending  less.  The 
greatest  difficulty  for  the  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  making  easy  money  is  to  get 
down  to  solid  hard  work,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  his  wife  and  family  would  in¬ 
finitely  rather  plunge  him  up  to  his  neck  in 
debt  than  to  cut  off  one  item  of  the  luxuries 
to  which  they  also  have  grown  accustomed. 

This  is  the  effect,  but  the  cause  lies 
deeper.  The  labor  unions  have  worked 
steadily  and  indefatigably  to  get  higher 
wages  for  laboring  men,  in  the  hope  that  by 
this  means  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  might  gradually  be 
brought  about,  and  believers  in-  protection 
have  built  a  tariff  wall  around  our  indus¬ 
tries  in  order  to  insure  a  safe  margin  of 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer. 
Yet  we  find  to  our  cost  that  it  all  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  As  wages  have 
advanced,  requirements  have  kept  pace. 
What  were  once  luxuries  are  now  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  the  advance  in  prices  has  so  les¬ 
sened  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  that 
the  present  high  wages  go  very  little  far¬ 
ther  than  the  lower  wages  used  to  do. 

So  much  for  the  practical  end  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  wages  and  prices,  but  its  deepest 
and  most  significant  effect  is  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people.  When  a  pinch  comes, 
and  retrenchment  is  necessary  during  a 
period  of  readjustment  to  the  lower  scale 
made  necessary  by  hard  times,  the  man  who 
has  the  most  suffers  the  most,  and  he  who 
is  accustomed  to  getting  along  on  the  least 
is  not  nearly  so  conscious  of  deprivation. 
The  man  who  has  had  his  wages  doubled 
within  the  past  few  years  has  accustomed 
himself  to  regarding  the  higher  rate  as  his 
fixed  income,  and  nothing  is  quicker  or 
easier  than  the  growth  of  needs  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  income.  If  a  sudden  de¬ 
pression  should  cause  a  cut  in  these  wages, 
the  workman  could  much  less  afford  to  re¬ 
duce  his  expenses  and  make  ends  meet  in 
the  face  of  the  prevailing  prices  for  all  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life,  than  he  could  have  done 
when  he  was  working  for  much  less.  And 
the  condition  is  cumulative.  We  are  rush¬ 
ing  ahead  at  breakneck  speed,  straining 
every  nerve  to  make  more  money  and  spend¬ 
ing  it  more  and  more  recklessly.  Unless 


something  occurs  to  check  this  national  ten¬ 
dency,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  hardest  times  we  have  ever 
known. 

Fortunately,  the  countercurrent  is  already 
setting  in.  The  great  mass  of  people  are  as 
yet  unaffected  by  it,  but  we  see  its  effect  in 
the  new  spirit  that  is  fighting  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  politics  and  the  big  industries,  and  in 
the  new  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  country  life  and  in  the  training 
of  our  boys  and  girls  for  some  form  of  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  It  will  take  long  years  to 
change  the  national  standard  in  this  respect, 
but  the  beginning  has  been  made,  and  if 
those  who  have  a  share  in  shaping  public 
opinion  will  only  keep  at  it  hard  enough  and 
long  enough,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  American  common  sense  will  yet  come 
to  the  surface  and  that  instead  of  going  for¬ 
ward  from  the  automobile  to  the  aeroplane, 
we  may  possibly  take  a  step  back  from  the 
automobile  to  the  plow. 

REVIEWS 

THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETII:  BY 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

ONCE  during  a  political  campaign 
William  Allen  White  asked : 
“What’s  the  matter  with  Kansas?”, 
and  the  phrase  became  a  catchword 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Kansas  has 
replied  to  that  question  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  and  so  far  as  clean  politics,  thorough¬ 
going  energy  and  fearlessness  in  trying  out 
all  sorts  of  experiments  go,  she  has  proven 
that  “she’s  all  right.” 

How  much  of  this  record  is  due  to  the 
energetic  and  ceaseless  hammering  at  all 
sorts  of  abuses  by  the  editor  of  the  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette,  is  uncertain,  for  Mr.  White 
does  not  stand  alone  in  his  community ;  he 
simply  gathers  together  and  expresses  the 
convictions  of  all  Kansas  in  expressing  his 
own.  Therefore,  William  Allen  White  has 
come  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  leaders  of  the  reform  movement  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  when  he  wrote  “The 
Old  Order  Changeth”  he  knew  exactly  what 
he  was  talking  about.  It  is  a  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  narrative  of  political  conditions 
past  and  present  in  this  country,  given  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  is  honestly 
optimistic  because  he  sees  much  ground  for 
hope  in  the  swiftly  changing  conditions  of 
the  present  period,  especially  as  the  nation 
is  frankly  facing  and  acknowledging  its  past 
mistakes. 
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Starting  with  a  brief  review  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  beginning,  Mr.  White  shows 
how  it  became  modified  by  the  tremendous 
impulse  given  to  industry  by  the  common 
use  of  steam, — a  force  which  lightened  hu¬ 
man  labor  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  Mr. 
White  says:  “The  working  man  got  more 
daylight  in  which  to  look  about  and  see  how 
the  world  is  put  together.  With  leisure 
came  reflection,  with  reflection  came  opin¬ 
ions,  with  opinions  came  revolt  against  the 
inequalities  of  men,  and  with  that  revolt 
modern  democracy  is  coming.”  But  while 
steam  multiplied  the  thrift  of  the  people  and 
immensely  broadened  their  lives,  it  also  put 
their  accumulated  savings  into  the  hands  of 
trustees  who  thus  became  the  masters  of 
men,  and  thus  arose  the  problem  of  the 
trusts,  and  the  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  death  grapple  between  the  people 
and  the  privileged  interests  which  is  shak¬ 
ing  the  whole  country  today. 

Continuing,  he  shows  how  the  money 
power  extended  and  strengthened  its  con¬ 
trol  of  all  branches  of  government,  until  its 
sway  became  well-nigh  supreme.  Then 
came  the  beginnings  of  the  change,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  secret  ballot  in  the  early 
nineties.  Results  were  slow,  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  the  tide  had  turned,  and 
reforms  have  followed  thick  and  fast  until 
now  the  author  triumphantly  points  to  a 
hundred  evidences  that  the  people  are  re¬ 
suming  their  grip  upon  the  Government,  and 
that  all  we  need  now  is  the  honesty  and 
energy  to  try  out  experiment  after  experi¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  extend  and  enforce  the 
nation-wide  demand  for  clean  politics,  hon¬ 
est  government,  direct  representation  of  the 
people  and  fair  opportunities  for  all. 

The  particular  reforms  instanced  by  Mr. 
White  are  those  we  all  know,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  find  the 
whole  story  summed  up  in  a  few  forcible 
pages  so  that  we  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  within  the  past 
twenty  years.  Taken  altogether,  the  book 
gives  to  anyone  who  is  really  interested  in 
American  politics  and  industrial  conditions 
the  feeling  that  he  has  reached  one  of  the 
lower  peaks  in  the  range  of  mountains  he  is 
climbing  and,  turning  to  look  around,  is  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  what  a  long  way  he  has 
come  since  he  started.  It  is  a  book  for 
every  intelligent  person,  schoolchild  or  poli¬ 
tician.  (Published  by  the  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  266  pages.  Price 
$1.25  net.) 


CHINA:  ITS  MARVEL  AND  MYSTERY: 
BY  T.  HODGSON  LIDDELL,  R.  B.  A. 

HE  fact  that  a  few  great  painters  have 
been  gifted  with  the  art  of  painting  in 
words  as  well  as  in  pigments,  seems  merely 
to  point  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a 
man  usually  does  better  when  he  sticks  to 
his  own  craft.  The  large  and  beautifully 
illustrated  book,  entitled  “China :  Its  Mar¬ 
vel  and  Mystery,”  is  not  one  of  the  excep¬ 
tions.  It  was  written  by  an  English  painter, 
a  Royal  Academician  who  went  to  China, 
and,  through  his  acquaintance  with  British 
residents  there,  was  enabled  to  penetrate  to 
places  usually  out  of  the  reach  of  tourists. 
He  brought  away  some  charming  pictures 
of  what  he  saw,  but  the  book  he  wrote 
about  his  journey  is  so  superficial  that  it 
would  be  amusing  were  it  not  such  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  reader,  who  is  attracted 
by  the  fascinating  title. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  forty  paintings  made  by  Mr.  Lid¬ 
dell,  and  in  these  pictures  we  find  some  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  title.  They  are  rich  in 
local  color,  and  the  choice  of  subjects  is  so 
discriminating  that  one  obtains  distracting 
glimpses  of  the  very  heart  of  Chinese  life. 
But  alas,  the  book  might  have  been  written 
by  any  well-bred  and  well-educated  tourist 
who  stays  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land,  living  exclusively  with  his  own 
countrymen  and  looking  at  everything  from 
an  insular  point  of  view.  Trivial  anecdotes 
and  personal  interests  take  the  place  of 
those  vivid  pen  sketches  of  Chinese  life 
which  the  author  might  have  given  us,  for 
the  material  lay  all  around  him  and  unusual 
opportunities  for  observation  were  evident¬ 
ly  afforded  him  throughout  his  journey.  But 
at  all  events,  he  has  given  us  a  collection  of 
pictures  that  are  worth  the  price  of  the 
book,  especially  as  the  reproductions  in  color 
are  exquisitely  done.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated 
with  color  reproductions  from  paintings. 
198  pages.  Price  $6.50  net.) 

TOWER  OF  IVORY:  BY  GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON 

INCE  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Atherton’s 
latest  novel,  the  reviewers  have  as  one 
man  denounced  its  leading  character,  John 
Ordham,  as  a  monster  of  selfishness  and 
egotism,  a  British  cad  and,  in  general,  the 
kind  of  man  who  might  well  be  put  out  of 
the  world  for  the  good  of  humanity.  Opin¬ 
ions  are  divided  as  to  the  heroine,  Marga- 
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rethe  Styr,  but  the  general  impression  seems 
to  be  that  the  great  soprano  perished  by  her 
own  act,  as  a  victim  to  Ordham’s  amazing 
selfishness. 

Yet,  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  look  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  deeply  in  the  book,  one  finds  that 
John  Ordham  is  not  a  monster  after  all,  but 
merely  a  typical  young  Englishman  of  the 
present  day  and  generation ;  the  portionless 
younger  son  of  an  aristocratic  house,  and 
brought  up  to  believe  that  the  world  owed 
him  a  luxurious  living  and  that  the  crime 
of  crimes  was  against  good  taste.  Sensi¬ 
tive,  ultra-fastidious,  full  of  ideals,  he  has 
first  the  better  part  of  his  nature  roused  to 
its  height  by  his  friendship  with  Margaretlie 
Styr,  and  then,  going  back  to  England,  falls 
headlong  into  the  matrimonial  net  prepared 
for  him  by  his  own  worldly  mother,  and  the 
equally  designing  mother  of  a  pretty,  brain¬ 
less  American  girl  who  is  heiress  to  mil¬ 
lions  and  vulgar  to  the  core  of  her  soul. 

From  that  time  forth  the  development  of 
the  plot  is  a  study  in  psychology,  and  when 
the  story  ends  tragically  for  almost  every¬ 
body  concerned,  the  reader  is  not  surprised. 
The  book  is  unquestionably  Mrs.  Atherton’s 
greatest  work  so  far.  Each  character  stands 
out  like  a  cameo,  and  yet  each  fits  perfectly 
into  the  picture  of  the  artificial  world  to 
which  Ordham  belonged,  and  into  which 
the  opera  singer,  an  American  woman  with 
a  past,  had  forced  her  way  by  the  sheer 
power  of  her  art  and  the  charm  of  her 
strange  aloof  personality.  This  charm  is 
felt  still  more  in  the  case  of  Ordham,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  faults,  is  at  all  times  appeal¬ 
ing  rather  than  repellant, — a  very  difficult 
character  for  any  author  to  depict,  but  one 
which  Mrs.  Atherton  has  handled  so  ad¬ 
mirably  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  she 
worked  from  a  living  model.  (Published 
bv  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
464  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 

ANNE  OF  TREBOUL:  BY  MARIE  LOUISE 
GOETCHIUS 

LL  the  readers  of  The  Craftsman  are 
familiar  with  the  strange  and  exquisite 
short  stories  of  Mrs.  Goetchius  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  of  going  to  the  heart  of 
tragic  conditions  in  life  and  wringing  from 
them  their  full  meaning  and  beauty.  She 
writes  very  simply,  but  there  always  looms 
behind  her  words  so  much  that  is  left  un¬ 
said,  that  the  reader’s  imagination  is  con¬ 
stantly  astir. 

This  book,  “Anne  of  Treboul.”  is  her 


first  novel.  It  is  a  simple  tale  of  simple 
people,  but  it  has  the  same  gemlike  quality 
that  distinguishes  the  author’s  short  stories. 
Anne  is  a  Breton  village  girl,  a  hunchback 
who  is  hardly  regarded  as  one  of  the  young 
people  of  the  village,  but  whose  rich  and 
eager  woman-soul  reaches  out  for  all  that 
belongs  to  a  woman’s  life.  Yvon,  a  stalwart 
fisherman,  jilted  by  the  village  coquette  to 
whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  turns  his  at¬ 
tention  in  pique  to  Anne,  and  takes  her  with 
him  to  the  coming  Pardon  at  Quimper.  It 
is  the  first  evidence  that  has  ever  come  to 
Anne  that  she,  too,  is  attractive,  and  she 
abandons  herself  to  the  joy  of  the  day  with 
an  ecstasy  as  simple  as  a  child’s. 

Later  comes  the  inevitable  tragedy.  The 
other  girl,  Aimee,  through  sheer  vanity,  re¬ 
claims  Yvon,  although  there  is  great  need 
for  him  to  marry  Anne,  and  with  a  certain 
rough  honesty  he  is  willing  to  do  so.  But 
the  woman’s  own  pride,  and  her  exalted 
spiritual  joy  in  the  motherhood  that  is  com¬ 
ing  to  her  as  to  other  women,  makes  her 
brush  aside  the  suggestion  of  marriage  to  a 
man  who  is  in  love  with  another  woman, 
and  she  endures  the  scorn  of  the  village  and 
brings  up  her  boy  in  the  face  of  it,  almost 
unheeding  of  all  save  the  rapture  of  moth¬ 
erhood  and  her  passionate  love  for  the 
child.  Ultimately  he  grows  beyond  her.  and 
then,  with  her  full  consent,  the  father  claims 
him  and  takes  him  away  to  the  sea,  which 
draws  to  itself  this  little  son  of  the  fisher- 
folk  in  spite  of  his  mother’s  deathly  dread 
of  it. 

The  story  has  a  rare  and  compelling 
charm,  and  is  one  of  the  few  novels  that 
gains  with  rereading.  (Published  by  The 
Century  Company,  New  York.  298  pages. 
Price  $1.20  net.) 

TYPES  FROM  CITY  STREETS:  BY 
HUTCHINS  HAPGOOD 

SEVERAL  writers  have  given  us  pictur¬ 
esque  glimpses  of  the  manv-sided  life 
in  New  York  that  is  seldom  seen  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  or  the  dweller  cn  Fifth  Avenue. 
Some  have  been  carried  away  by  enthusias¬ 
tic  philanthropy ;  others  have  regarded 
their  subject  as  an  opportunity  for  socio¬ 
logical  study  and  dissertation,  and  others 
have  gone  and  lived  on  the  confines  of  the 
underworld  in  disguise,  enjoying  a  delicious 
sense  of  adventure  in  gaining  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  writing  about  them  with  a  vivid 
personal  interest  that  has  invariably  colored 
the  writer’s  point  of  view. 
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To  a  certain  degree  this  element  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  emphasizes  the  picturesque 
side  of  Mr.  Hutchins  Hapgood’s  “Types 
from  City  Streets,”  but,  taken  by  and  large, 
the  book  contains  a  group  of  vivid  and  evi¬ 
dently  truthful  thumbnail  sketches  of  real 
people,  and  of  actual  happenings  standing 
out  prominently  against  a  cleverly  sketched- 
in  background.  The  first  part  deals  with 
the  opportunities  for  realistic  literature 
found  in  the  multicolored  life  of  a  great 
city.  We  have  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the 
Bowery  and  its  inhabitants, — a  sketch  that 
shows  actual  familiarity  with  the  subject 
and  the  people,  and  honest  friendliness  that 
tells  the  truth  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
one  see  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  chapter  which  gives  a 
thief’s  philosophy  of  life,  and  of  another 
dealing  with  the  typical  Tammany  man. 
Equally  truthful  are  the  sketches  of  the 
shop  girl  in  all  grades  and  of  all  types,  each 
one  drawn  in  outline  with  a  certainty  that 
arouses  the  reader’s  imagination  to  fill  in 
the  details.  The  second  group  of  sketches 
shows  the  pathos  of  low  life,  and  the  mis¬ 
fits  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
failures.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  this  book,  and  it  is  mostly  human 
nature  in  the  raw,  but  no  one  can  read  it 
without  a  considerable  extension  of  view¬ 
point  regarding  the  unknown  nine-tenths  of 
the  dwellers  in  a  great  city.  (Published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman.  379  pages. 
Price  $1.50  net.) 

SIMON  THE  JESTER:  BY  WILLIAM  J. 
LOCKE 

R.  LOCKE  has  expressed  his  own 
peculiar  genius  very  completely  in  his 
latest  novel,  “Simon  the  Jester.”  It  is  ab¬ 
surd,  inconsistent,  paradoxical  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Simon  de  Gex,  a  wealthy  man  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  incidentally 
young,  a  bachelor  and  a  social  favorite,  is 
told  by  his  physician  that  he  has  some  ob¬ 
scure  disease  which  will  kill  him  certainly 
within  six  months.  Instead  of  giving  away 
to  grief  and  despair  over  this  death  sen¬ 
tence,  Simon  accepts  it  cheerfully  and 
promptly  starts  in  to  achieve  what  he  terms 
“eumoiriety”  or  the  “quintessence  of  happy- 
fatedness  dealt  unto  oneself  by  a  perfect 
altruism.”  Therefore,  he  starts  in  to  play 
Providence  to  all  his  acquaintances,  and  his 
adventures  are  many  and  varied.  One  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  special  care  is  his  secretary,  a 


young  chap  of  good  family  who  is  entangled 
by  the  charms  of  a  “lady  animal  tamer.” 
Simon  goes  to  see  this  pantherine  person, 
and  cuts  out  the  young  chap  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  he  becomes  definitely  interested 
himself, — to  the  extent  of  going  to  Africa 
to  find  out  the  errant  husband  of  the  queen 
of  lions.  Of  course  she  follows,  and  of 
course  the  husband  is  discovered.  Many 
complications  ensue,  and  one  of  them  lands 
Simon  in  the  hospital,  where  a  clever  sur¬ 
geon  performs  the  operation  which  had  been 
declared  to  be  impossible  and  he  faces  the 
normal  span  of  life  after  having  spent  all 
his  money,  ruined  his  reputation,  alienated 
his  friends  and  generally  got  himself  into  a 
mess  through  his  unadvised  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  eumoiriety.  He  gets  out  of  it 
all  right,  and  ultimately  marries  the  lion 
tamer,  who  is  a  very  good  sort  of  woman 
after  all.  The  book  is  fantastic,  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  very  amusing.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
332  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERA¬ 
TURE:  BY  ANNIE  LEMP  KONTA 

IT  is  hard  to  compress  the  history  of  a 
national  literature,  extending  over  a 
thousand  years  or  more,  into  the  compass 
of  one  volume  and  yet  make  it  readable  and 
interesting.  But  this  is  just  what  has  been 
done  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Konta  in  her  re¬ 
cently  published  “History  of  French  Liter¬ 
ature.”  Mrs.  Konta  is  the  wife  of  the 
prominent  Hungarian  who  imported  the 
original  version  of  “The  Devil”  into  this 
country,  and  who  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  ensuing  controversy  over  copyrights. 
Afforded  every  opportunity  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  study  of  foreign  literature,  Mrs.  Konta 
has  mastered  her  subject  with  admirable 
thoroughness,  and  has  so  identified  herself 
with  it  that  the  history  she  has  written 
seems  more  like  an  unusually  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  criticism  of  French  writers  of  the 
present  and  past  generations,  than  a  mere 
recording  of  historical  facts  regarding 
French  literature.  She  has  the  faculty  of 
giving  brief  sketches  of  certain  phases  of 
her  subject  that  bring  the  reader  closely 
into  touch  with  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  writer  in  question,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  life  and  times.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  the  book  is  full  of  accurate  and  val¬ 
uable  information,  one  reads  it  with  keen 
pleasure  and  interest, — a  result  that  is  not 
always  brought  about  by  the  perusal  of  a 
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book  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  solid 
information.  The  history  is  brought  right 
up  to  date,  ending  with  a  criticism  of  “Le 
Chantecler”  and  a  review  of  the  prominent 
French  newspapers  and  periodicals.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  London.  565  pages.  Price  $2.50  net.) 
TWO  USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  BUILDERS 
IN  CONCRETE:  BY  A.  A.  HOUGHTON 
C  OME  of  the  more  serious  problems  that 
^  confront  the  worker  in  concrete  are 
solved  in  the  most  practical  way  by  the 
methods  outlined  in  two  small  and  clearly 
written  technical  books  by  A.  A.  Houghton. 
One  is  entitled  “Ornamental  Concrete  with¬ 
out  Molds,”  and  the  other,  “Concrete  from 
Sand  Molds.”  The  first-mentioned  gives 
detailed  instructions  on  the  use  of  the  tem¬ 
plate  system,  and  is  intended  for  the  con¬ 
crete  worker  and  the  small  contractor  who 
cannot  well  afford  to  purchase  expensive 
molds  for  the  many  varieties  of  work  he  is 
called  upon  to  do,  as  well  as  for  the  artistic 
workman  who  wants  a  perfect  surface  free 
from  the  air  bubbles  and  other  defects  of 
concrete  cast  in  the  ordinary  molds.  The 
advantage  of  the  template  system  is  that 
it  gives  the  workman  full  control  of  the 
surface  of  his  work,  the  time  employed  be¬ 
ing  no  more  than  would  be  needed  to  tamp 
the  concrete  properly  into  a  mold,  with  the 
added  advantage  that  he  does  not  have  to 
risk  breakage  in  removing  the  work  from 
the  mold.  Drawings  and  diagrams  of  the 
different  templates  are  given,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  use.  A  complete  set  of  these 
templates  could  be  made  from  the  diagrams 
at  very  small  cost,  and  could  be  carried  in 
the  tool  chest  of  the  workman,  who  thus 
would  be  always  prepared  to  execute  any 
form  of  ornamental  concrete  work  without 
a  moment’s  time  wasted  in  building  or  pur¬ 
chasing  molds. 

The  other  book  gives  with  equal  clear¬ 
ness  an  explanation  of  the  process  of  mold¬ 
ing  every  class  of  concrete  work  in  molds 
made  from  wet  sand.  The  advantage  of 
sand  molds  is  that  any  kind  of  design,  no 
matter  how  elaborate  it  may  be  or  how 
deeply  undercut,  may  be  made  with  abso¬ 
lute  accuracy.  Also  the  mold  may  be  re¬ 
moved  safely  from  the  core  of  a  design  that 
has  undercutting  extending  horizontally 
with  the  face  of  the  work ;  from  the  center 
of  a  vase  or  jug,  or  from  the  inside  of  a 
ball  or  any  work  where  the  opening  is 


small.  The  flasks  which  hold  the  sand  are 
made  from  the  cheapest  and  most  common 
materials,  and  the  process  is  made  practi¬ 
cally  useful  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  may  be  produced;  the  in¬ 
creased  density  and  strength  of  the  con¬ 
crete  ;  perfect  details  to  the  lines  of  orna¬ 
mental  designs  and  perfect  curing  of  the 
work  without  attention  as  well  as  without 
restrictions  regarding  the  release  of  the 
mold  from  the  finished  work.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  mixing  and  preparing 
the  sand,  and  for  every  detail  of  the  mold¬ 
ing.  (Published  by  the  Norman  W.  Hen¬ 
ley  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  Both 
illustrated.  128  pages.  192  pages.  Price 
of  each  book,  $2.00.) 

THE  POTTER’S  CRAFT:  BY  C.  F.  BINNS 
ROBABLY  no  one  in  this  country  is 
more  amply  qualified  to  write  of  the  craft 
of  pottery  than  is  Mr.  Charles  F.  Binns,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Clay  Working  and  Ceramics,  and  at  one 
time  superintendent  in  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Works  at  Worcester,  England.  The  pottery 
made  by  Mr.  Binns  himself,  or  under  his 
direction,  is  too  well  known  to  need  de¬ 
scription,  and  in  this  book  he  endeavors  to 
put  into  words  the  result  of  an  experience 
extending  over  a  period  of  thirty-six  years. 
After  three  chapters  devoted  to  a  brief  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  the  potter’s  craft  as  exer¬ 
cised  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries,  Mr.  Binns  plunges  straight  into 
the  heart  of  his  subject,  giving  explicit  di¬ 
rections  for  the  preparation  of  clay ;  mold 
making  and  plaster ;  building  by  hand ;  the 
use  of  the  potter’s  wheel ;  in  fact,  all  the 
technical  details  of  the  craft,  'ending  with 
recipes  and  formulae  for  different  glazes  and 
full  directions  for  glazing  and  firing. 

Although  he  states  in  the  beginning  that 
too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon 
written  teaching,  Mr.  Binns  has  set  forth 
so  exactly  the  methods  by  which  his  own 
students  are  taught  that  even  those  who  are 
unable  to  secure  personal  instruction,  but 
who  are  willing  to  use  a  little  courage  and 
perseverance  in  experimenting,  could  learn 
a  great  deal  about  the  making  of  pottery 
from  the  directions,  illustrations  and  dia¬ 
grams  given  in  this  book.  (Published  by 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated  with  plates  and  diagrams.  163 
pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  DINNER  PAIL:  BY 
JONATHAN  THAYER  LINCOLN 

THE  industrial  phase  of  the  strong  evo¬ 
lutionary  movement  now  going  on  in 
our  American  civilization  is  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln  in  a  series  of 
essays  which  first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  The  Outlook,  and  are  now 
published  in  book  form. 

Taking  Fall  River  as  his  typical  “City 
of  the  Dinner  Pail,”  Mr.  Lincoln  gives  a 
sympathetic  but  sane  and  well-balanced 
study  of  life  as  it  is  experienced  by  the 
factory  hand.  Following  this  is  an  analysis 
of  the  attitude  of  the  average  citizen  with 
regard  to  the  labor  problem,  and  a  review 
of  the  part  played  by  the  machine  in  modern 
industry  and  its  effect  upon  the  skill  and 
self-reliance  of  the  individual  worker.  The 
time  clock  is  taken  as  the  text  of  an  essay 
on  the  methods  of  modern  business  and  the 
association  between  emplover  and  employee, 
as  contrasted  with  the  old  days  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  the  question  of  trade  unionism 
and  its  effect  upon  the  individual  worker 
is  ably  handled  with  justice  to  both  sides. 
The  last  chapter  in  the  book  presents  a 
strong  contrast,  for  it  is  devoted  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  most  luxurious  life  in  New¬ 
port,  a  luxury  which,  when  contrasted  with 
the  poverty  and  toil  that  are  the  lot  of  the 
ordinary  day  worker,  justifies  some  anxiety 
as  to  the  outcome.  What  this  will  be  Mr. 
Lincoln  does  not  venture  to  predict.  Tt  is 
all  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  nation, 
and  the  significance  of  its  contribution  to 
civilization  still  lies  in  the  future.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton.  1 86  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.) 

THE  GILDS  OF  CHINA:  BY  H.  B.  MORSE 
E  know  a  good  deal  about  the  great 
craft  gilds  of  Europe  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  had  upon  the  shaping  of  modern 
industry  and  business  methods,  but  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  out  something  definite 
about  the  still  more  ancient  and  powerful 
craft  gilds  of  China,  which  really  form  a 
nation  within  a  nation,  and  which  now  oc¬ 
cupy  the  same  position  that  the  Mediaeval 
gilds  held  in  Europe  five  hundred  years  ago. 
In  China  the  need  for  such  organizations 
is  more  pressing  even  than  it  was  in  Europe 
during  the  feudal  period,  because  they  form 
the  balance  wheel  of  industry,  protect  their 
members  against  the  lawlessness  and  tyr¬ 
anny  of  small  officials,  and  insure  them 
against  serious  loss  or  injustice  so  long  as 


they  are  obedient  to  the  commands  of  the 
gi!d- 

The  gild  government  is  more  democratic 
than  it  ever  was  in  Europe,  but  the  law  of 
the  gild  is  indeed  law,  and  no  man  dares  to 
go  against  it.  The  gilds  in  China  have  never 
recognized  the  civil  law  nor  claimed  protec¬ 
tion  from  it,  and  are  rarely  recognized  by 
the  government  except  when  they  take  the 
form  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  upon  the  com¬ 
modities  dealt  in  by  the  craft.  Their  juris¬ 
diction  over  their  members  is  absolute,  not 
by  reason  of  any  charter  or  delegated  power, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  faculty  of  combination 
by  the  community  and  of  coercion  on  the 
individual,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  race.  One  instance  shows  why  the 
commands  of  the  gild  are  usually  obeyed. 
A  member  of  the  Gold  Beaters’  Gild  at 
Soochow,  in  connivance  with  the  magis¬ 
trates,  took  for  a  special  purpose  a  greater 
number  of  apprentices  than  was  allowed  by 
the  gild  rules.  As  he  was  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  magistrates,  the  gild  had  to  walk 
warily,  but  the  word  was  passed  around  that 
“biting  to  death  is  no  murder.”  Gild  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  each  took  a  bite,  and  the  rebel 
against  the  gild  was  soon  no  more. 

The  author  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  his  subject,  and  the  position  which  he 
held  for  years  as  Statistical  Secretary  of  the 
Inspectorate  General  of  Customs  in  China, 
gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  the  facts  which  we  find  so  interesting. 
(Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Com¬ 
pany,  London  &  New  York.  Illustrated. 
92  pages.  Price  $1.20  net.) 

NATURE  DRAWING:  EDITED  BY  HENRY 
TURNER  BAILEY 

AN  unusually  instructive  manual  on  the 
simpler  forms  of  drawing  from  nature 
has  been  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Drawing  for  Massachusetts  and 
editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book,  in  which 
the  papers  which  appear  as  chapters  in  the 
present  volume  were  originally  published. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  papers  and  illus¬ 
trations  contributed  by  a  number  of  teachers 
and  draughtsmen,  and  thus  presents  the 
subject  of  nature  drawing  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view.  The  value  of  such 
training  is  strongly  urged  in  the  opening 
chapter,  which  is  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the 
succeeding  chapters  take  up  the  different 
phases  of  the  question,  some  of  them  giving 
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detailed  instructions  as  to  drawing  and  the 
selection  of  subjects,  and  others  taking  up 
the  study  of  plants  and  the  decorative  value 
of  the  different  varieties.  The  book  should 
be  valuable  to  teachers,  and  also  to  students 
sufficiently  advanced  to  take  up  the  work 
independently  and  study  out  for  themselves 
the  meaning  of  the  instructions.  (Published 
by  The  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Illustrated.  164  pages.  Price, 

$1.50.) 

PRACTICAL  BUNGALOWS  OF  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  CALIFORNIA 

'  I  'HE  demand  in  the  East  for  compara- 
tively  inexpensive  cottages  and  bun¬ 
galows  is  so  great  that  we  feel  sure  our 
readers  would  be  interested  in  a  book  of 
plans  and  pictures  of  bungalows  built  at 
moderate  cost  in  southern  California  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Investment  Company.  This 
company  maintains  ?  large  architectural  de¬ 
partment,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  design¬ 
ing  and  building  the  kind  of  bungalow  that 
has  come  to  be  so  well-known  in  the  West 
and  is  being  so  extensively  copied  in  the 
East  by  people  who  want  small  and  attrac¬ 
tive  dwellings  that  come  within  the  reach  of 
moderate  means.  The  book  contains  about 
one  hundred  photographs  and  floor  plans  of 
completed  houses  and  bungalows,  together 
with  full  particulars  as  to  price,  the  order¬ 
ing  of  plans  and  other  details.  ( Published 
bv  The  Los  Angeles  Investment  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Illustrated.  128 
pages.  Price,  50  cents.) 

POLITICAL  ISSUES  AND  OUTLOOKS: 
RY  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

IN  this  time  of  general  public  interest  in 
the  success  of  President  Taft’s  legis¬ 
lative  programme,  a  book  made  up  of  his 
campaign  speeches  and  other  addresses  is 
verv  timely,  especially  as  it  deals  at  length 
with  the  policies  Mr.  Taft  has  endeavored 
so  earnestlv  to  have  made  into  laws.  To 
read  this  book  in  the  midst  of  all  the  storm 
of  discussion  for  and  against  the  various 
bills  that  have  just  been  passed,  more  or 
less  reluctantly,  by  Congress,  is  to  clarify 
one's  ideas  considerably  as  to  the  merits  of 
such  legislation,  because  the  facts  about  a 
number  of  political  issues  are  here  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  clear,  judicial,  dispassionate  way 
that  is  most  convincing.  We  find  here  Mr. 
Taft’s  views  on  railroad  legislation,  on  the 
Federal  courts,  the  tariff,  the  labor  problem, 
the  negro  problem,  the  advisability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  postal  savings  hanks  throughout  the 


country,  and  of  guaranteeing  bank  deposits. 
We  have  heard  all  these  questions  discussed 
at  length  during  the  past  year,  and  to  spend 
a  few  hours  over  this  book  gives  one  the 
sensation  of  having  had  a  good  deal  of  dust 
cleared  away  from  his  mental  vision.  It  is 
a  good  book  of  reference.  (Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York. 
299  pages.  Price,  $1.25.) 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF 
UPPER  EGYPT:  BY  ARTHUR  E.  P. 
WEIGALL 

RAVELERS  who  visit  Egypt  usually 
go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  civilization  from 
which  the  modern  world  has  inherited  so 
many  riches.  Therefore,  if  they  are  to  gain 
all  that  the  journey  has  to  offer  them,  some 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of 
that  mysterious  country  would  seem  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  This  need  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  book  written  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities 
of  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  not  so  much  a  guide 
book  as  a  record  of  personal  study  and  ob¬ 
servation,  supplemented  by  all  the  data 
available  for  the  use  of  the  archaeologist. 
The  fact  that  each  chapter  was  written 
either  in  or  near  the  temples  or  tombs  de¬ 
scribed,  gives  to  each  description  a  vividness 
that  instantly  arouses  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  especially  as  the  writer  has  managed 
to  convey  to  the  written  page  something  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  he  lias 
made  his  life  work.  (Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Illustrated  with  nu¬ 
merous  maps,  drawings  and  plans.  594 
pages.  Price  $2.50  net.) 

LIFE  OF  HORACE  MANN:  BY  GEORGE 
ALLEN  IIUBBELL,  PH.  D. 

A  CONDENSED  biography  of  Horace 
Mann,  occupying  a  middle  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Life  and  Works  in  five  large  vol¬ 
umes  and  the  short  sketches  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time,  has  been  written 
by  a  man  who  is  himself  a  teacher  as  well 
as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  follower  of 
the  great  educator.  Dr.  Hubbell  really  be¬ 
gan  his  work  years  ago,  when  a  copy  of 
Horace  Mann’s  inaugural  address  at  An¬ 
tioch  College  fell  into  his  hands  while  he 
was  teaching  a  village  school  in  Ohio.  Later 
Dr.  Hubbell  became  one  of  the  faculty  of 
Antioch  College  because  it  was  supposed  to 
embody  Horace  Mann’s  ideals.  The  strange 
and  compelling  personality  of  the  man  to 
whom  we  owe  our  modern  system  of  educa- 
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tion  in  this  country  became  an  absorbing 
interest  in  Dr.  Hubbell’s  life,  and  he  began 
to  gather  all  kinds  of  material  that  related 
to  his  chosen  subject.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  access  to  manuscripts  and 
private  letters  which  proved  of  immense 
service  in  his  work,  and  during  six  years  the 
writing  of  the  life  story  of  Horace  Mann 
was  taken  as  a  labor  of  love. 

This  shows  through  every  page,  although 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  biographer  has  not  in 
any  way  overbalanced  his  judgment  in  his 
estimate  of  the  man’s  weakness  as  well  as 
his  greatness.  The  subtitle  of  the  book  calls 
it  “A  Study  in  Leadership,”  and  it  is  this 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  a  biography.  ( Pub¬ 
lished  by  William  F.  Fell  Company.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  portrait.  285  pages.  Price, 

$i-5°0 

A  G4RLAND  TO  SYLVIA:  BY  PERCY 
MACKAYE 

WE  are  so  accustomed  to  feeling  a  sort 
of  false  modesty  about  the  work  to 
which,  from  the  superior  standpoint  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  we  are  wont  to  refer  flippantly  as 
youthful  indiscretions,  that  Mr.  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye’s  latest  book,  “A  Garland  to  Sylvia,” 
comes  to  us  with  something  of  a  shock  of 
surprise  as  well  as  with  a  crisp  freshness  of 
a  morning  breeze  in  spring.  The  little  play, 
written  in  the  stately  tersa  rima  form,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  MacKaye’s  college  days,  and 
he  has  not  only  let  it  stand  exactly  as  he 
wrote  it  then,  but  has  even  introduced  it 
with  a  preface  written  at  the  same  time. 
Both  preface  and  play  are  naive,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  unworn,  and  they  attract  the  reader 
with  exactly  the  same  little  thrill  of  friend¬ 
liness  that  comes  to  an  older  person  who 
listens  with  half  a  sigh  and  half  an  indul¬ 
gent  smile  to  the  plans  and  dreams  of  some 
enthusiastic  youth  who  has  all  the  world 
yet  to  conquer. 

The  play  itself  is  founded  upon  that  ex¬ 
quisite  little  song  of  Shakespeare’s,  begin¬ 
ning  : 

“Who  is  Sylvia?  What  is  she, 

That  all  her  swains  commend  her?” 
and  is  an  allegory  showing  that  Sylvia  is 
Life,  Nature,  Beauty, — what  von  will,  but 
an  embodiment  of  all  that  is  young  and 
hopeful  in  the  world-spirit.  Her  father 
Hikrion  is  a  whimsical  conception  of  the 
great  god  Pan,  and  the  other  characters  are 
Sylvia’s  lovers  and  hand-maidens.  It  is 
really  a  play  within  a  play,  for  the  author 
himself  is  its  leading  man,  and  the  scene 


opens  in  his  college  rooms,  where  he  is 
chaffed  unmercifully  by  his  mates  for  being- 
in  love  with  Sylvia,  who  is  a  creation  of  his 
own  fancy.  So  strong  is  the  fancy  that 
Sylvia  actually  appears  to  him,  and  in  a 
trance  he  becomes  one  of  the  characters  in 
his  own  play  and  sees  it  rushing  on  to  the 
tragedy  of  Sylvia’s  marriage  to  a  cold¬ 
blooded  necromancer  who  has  guessed  the 
riddle  set  for  her  suitors,  without  being  able 
to  avert  the  catastrophe,  until  Sylvia  her¬ 
self  shows  him  the  source  of  the  river 
Lethe,  and  he  contrives  to  make  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  his  fancy  drink  of  its  waters  and 
so  fade  into  oblivion. 

It  is  a  strange  fancy  enough,  but  through 
every  line  one  feels  the  joy  that  boy  had  in 
writing  it,  until  one  comes  to  regard  the 
play  with  very  much  the  same  sort  of  affec¬ 
tion  that  the  older  Percy  MacKaye  feels  for 
it,  looking  back  to  it  as  he  does  from  the 
height  of  a  maturity  of  notable  achieve¬ 
ment.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  177  pages.  Price,  $1.25 
net.) 

STANDARD  BOOKS  IN  HANDY  POCKET 
SIZE 

RAVELERS  in  England  are  usually 
delighted  to  find  at  railway  book  stalls 
a  considerable  assortment  of  little  scarlet 
volumes,  well  bound  in  cloth,  which  offer  to 
the  reader  his  choice  of  the  classic  and 
standard  works  of  English  literature  at  one 
shilling,  or  twenty-five  cents,  per  volume. 
The  books  are  small  enough  to  slip  easily 
into  the  pocket ;  inexpensive  enough  to  be 
read  for  the  space  of  a  journey  and  then 
thrown  away  if  they  prove  cumbersome,  and 
good  enough  to  occupy  a  permanent  place 
upon  the  bookshelves  at  home.  They  are  a 
little  smaller  than  the  books  of  the  well- 
known  “Everyman’s  Library,”  and  quite  a 
little  cheaper,  so  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
hear  of  their  introduction  into  this  country. 

One  curious  fact  is  that  these  little  books 
command  almost  no  sale  on  the  railway  and 
at  railway  news  stands  in  this  country,  and 
the  reason  given  is  that  people  insist  upon 
having  bulk  to  show  for  the  money  they 
spend  in  books.  Even  the  paper-bound  books 
published  in  recent  years  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  size,  and  cloth-bound  books  must 
be  on  heavy  paper  and  of  full  duodecimo 
size  or  the  customer  feels  that  he  is  not 
getting  the  value  of  his  money.  There¬ 
fore,  these  handy  little  pocket  volumes  can 
be  found  only  in  bookshops  as  yet,  and  the 
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traveler  in  this  country  does  not  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
an  American  edition.  The  list  of  books  in¬ 
cludes  both  old  friends  and  new,  but  only 
such  books  as  have  proven  their  possession 
of  a  vital  quality  that  makes  them  lasting 
beyond  the  day  of  the  “best  seller.”  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Cassell  &  Company,  New  York. 
The  People’s  Library.  Bound  in  leather, 
55  cents  per  volume ;  bound  in  cloth,  25 
cents  per  volume.) 

THE  FAITH  HEALER:  BY  WILLIAM 
VAUGHN  MOODY 

GST  of  us  went  last  winter  to  see 
“The  Faith  Plealer,”  which  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  Mr.  William 
Vaughn  Moody’s  notable  success,  “The 
Great  Divide.”  Being  more  mystic  in  its 
character,  “The  Faith  Healer”  had  not  the 
run  of  its  predecessor,  and  yet  it  was  defi¬ 
nitely  a  success.  Shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  season  it  was  issued  in  book  form,  for 
Ihose  who  care  to  get  at  the  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  a  play  they  have  seen  and  liked.  The 
psychology  of  the  play  is  naturally  clearer 
when  it  is  read  quietly  and  at  leisure,  so 
that  the  meaning  stands  out  unobscured  by 
the  action.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation,  but  the  play  is  good 
enough  to  be  just  as  interesting  in  book 
form  as  it  was  on  the  stage.  (Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  164 
pages.  Price,  $1.25.) 

THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND  AND  OTHER 
I’OEMS:  BY  ALFRED  NOYES 

WF  have  grown  to  look  for  rich  imagery 
and  musical  utterance  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  and  in  his  re¬ 
cently  published  book,  “Drake,”  he  showed 
a  power  of  sustained  melody  that  gives  to 
this  vivid  picture  of  the  gentleman  adven¬ 
turers  of  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess  more 
of  the  real,  picturesque  quality  than  we  are 
apt  to  find  in  poems  of  this  day  and  time. 
But  in  Mr.  Noyes’  latest  book,  “The  En¬ 
chanted  Island  and  Other  Poems,”  we  get 
a  much  better  idea  of  the  scope  of  his 
thought  which  rises  at  times  to  lofty  and 
profound  philosophy,  and  of  his  beauty  of 
utterance,  which  has  a  lyric  quality  that  is 
best  revealed  in  his  songs,  ballads  and  odes. 

The  book  takes  its  title  from  a  poem  of 
that  name,  which  is  an  exquisite  allegory  of 
life,  both  in  its  physical  manifestation  and 
in  its  haunting  memories  of  the  unseen 
world  that  lies  just  without  the  gates  of 
birth  and  death.  It  is  this,  and  yet  it  might 


also  be  called  a  Song  of  Youth,  or  a  Vision 
of  Happiness,  for  it  has  in  it  every  delicate 
fancy  that  lies  just  beyond  the  grasp  of  rea¬ 
son  and  of  memory.  Another  poem,  Rank 
and  File,  has  in  it  all  the  tragedy,  pain  and 
patience  of  the  age-long  march  of  humanity 
to  an  unseen  goal.  Another  wonderful  pic¬ 
ture  is  A  Song  of  the  Plough,  which  has  the 
primitive  force  that  lies  behind  Millet’s 
paintings, — a  force  that  is  manifested  rather 
than  weakened  by  the  perfectly  modulated 
beauty  of  utterance.  There  is  savage,  jar¬ 
ring  scorn  in  Lucifer’s  Feast,  which  is  right¬ 
ly  called  a  European  nightmare,  and  all  the 
joyous  carelessness  of  the  pagan  world  in 
some  of  the  Greek  legends  which  are  here 
done  into  verse.  (Published  by  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  206  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.) 

THE  PRISON  SHIPS  AND  OTHER  POEMS: 
BY  THOMAS  WALSH 

A  number  of  the  charming  poems  by 
Thomas  Walsh  that  we  have  seen 
from  time  to  time  in  the  leading  magazines 
are  gathered  together  in  a  little  volume  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  leading  poem,  The 
Prison  Ships,  an  ode  read  at  the  dedicatory 
exercises  of  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs’  Mon¬ 
ument  on  Fort  Greene.  This  is  stately  in 
form,  as  a  patriotic  ode  should  be,  but  it  is 
followed  by  a  number  of  delightful  little 
songs  and  ballads,  showing  glimpses  of 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  reminiscences 
of  many  epochs  of  civilization.  There  are 
bits  of  description,  stories  of  love  and  ad¬ 
venture  told  in  verse,  and  little  musical 
fragments  of  all  sorts,  making  it  eminently 
a  book  to  pick  up  in  an  idle  moment.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Sherman,  French  &  Company, 
Boston.  1 15  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.) 
WHAT  PICTURES  TO  SEE  IN  EUROPE: 
BY  LORINDA  MUNSON  BRYANT 

OURISTS  who  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  their  time  in  the  European  art  gal¬ 
leries  will  find  their  task  much  simplified 
by  a  comprehensive  little  book  abundantly 
illustrated  which  gives  brief  accounts  and 
historical  facts  of  the  most  famous  pictures 
in  the  great  galleries  of  Rome,  Florence, 
Venice,  Milan.  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don.  The  book  is  hardly  intended  for  art 
lovers  and  connoisseurs,  but  rather  for  the 
traveler  who  has  read  of  these  pictures  and 
naturally  wishes  to  see  them.  (Published 
by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  174 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.) 
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America,”  by  Henry  Van  Dyke ;  “Care  of 
Trees,”  by  Bernhard  E.  Fernow ;  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  Maria,”  by  Mrs.  John  Lane; 
“Who’s  Who  Among  the  Wild  Flowers,” 
by  W.  J.  Beecroft;  “Young  Citizens’ 
Reader,”  by  Paul  S.  Reinsch ;  “The  Sur¬ 
vival  of  Man,”  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge; 
“The  World,”  by  Ascott  R.  Hope; 
Shakespeare  Lexicon  and  Concordance; 
“Lost  Face,”  by  Jack  London,  508. 

“An  Interrupted  Friendship,”  by  E.  L. 
Voynich ;  “The  Rural  Life  Problem  in  the 
United  States,”  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett; 
“Modern  Cabinet  Work,  Furniture  and 
Fitments,”  by  Percy  A.  Wells  and  John 
Hooper;  “The  Inspiration  of  Poetry,”  by 


George  Edward  Woodberry;  “Home 
Decoration,”  by  Dorothy  Tuke  Priest- 
man;  “Nathan  Burke,”  by  Mary  S. 
Watts;  “Osru,”  by  Justin  Sterns; 
“Cavanagh:  Forest  Ranger,”  by  Hamlin 
Garland ;  “The  Undesirable  Governess,” 
by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  606. 

“The  Old  Order  Changeth,”  by  William 
Allen  White ;  “China :  Its  Marvel  and 
Mystery,”  by  T.  Hodgson  Liddell, 
R.B.A. ;  “Tower  of  Ivory,”  by  Gertrude 
Atherton;  “Anne  of  Treboul,”  by  Marie 
Louise  Goetchius ;  “Types  from  City 
Streets,”  by  Hutchins  Hapgood;  “Simon 
the  Jester,”  by  William  J.  Locke;  “The 
History  of  French  Literature,”  by  Annie 
Lemp  Konta ;  “Two  Useful  Books  for 
Builders  in  Concrete,”  by  A.  A.  Hough¬ 
ton  ;  “The  Potter’s  Craft,”  by  C.  F. 
Binns ;  “The  City  of  the  Dinner  Pail,”  by 
Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln;  “The  Gilds  of 
China,”  by  H.  B.  Morse;  “Nature  Draw¬ 
ing,  Edited  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey; 
“Practical  Bungalows  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia”;  “Political  Issues  and  Outlooks,” 
by  William  Howard  Taft;  “A  Guide  to 
the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt,”  by 
Arthur  E.  P.  Weigall;  “Life  of  Horace 
Mann,”  by  George  Allen  Hubbell,  Ph.D. ; 
“A  Garland  to  Sylvia,”  by  Percy  Mac¬ 
Kaye  ;  Standard  Books  in  Handy  Pocket 
Size ;  “The  Faith  Healer,”  by  William 
Vaughn  Moody;  “The  Enchanted  Island 
and  Other  Poems,”  by  Alfred  Noyes ; 
“The  Prison  Ships  and  Other  Poems,” 
by  Thomas  Walsh :  “What  Pictures  to 
See  in  Europe,”  by  Lorinda  Munson 
Bryant,  712. 

Briinhilde,  The  Soul  of:  A  Story — By 
Marion  Winthrop.  21. 

Buildings  of  Our  Own  Time,  Some:  The 
Work  of  William  L.  Price:  An  architect 
who  thinks  directly  and  honestly  and 
stands  by  his  convictions;  Public  and 
private  buildings  of  Mr.  Price’s  design ; 
How  the  purpose  of  a  building  may  be 
shown  in  its  construction,  194. 

Bungalow  Made  Individual  by  Skilful  Use 
of  Mural  Decoration :  Bungalow  of  Mr. 
N.  J.  Rindskopf.  of  Kansas  City,  designed 
by  Mr.  Selby  Kurfiss ;  An  unusual  liv¬ 
ing  room;  woodwork;  impressioMistic 
painting  directly  on  walls,  100. 

Bungalow,  A  California,  Treated  in  Japan¬ 
ese  Style — By  Arnold  L.  Gesell :  How  a 
miniature  of  the  bungalow  was  made ; 
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How  the  house  took  shape;  Treatment  of 
the  native  woods ;  Unique  features  of  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior,  694. 

Bungalow,  A  California,  that  Might  Be 
Built  in  the  East  at  Very  Moderate  Cost, 
591- 

Bungalow  Built  by  an  Eastern  Man  for 
His  Own  Use  on  a  California  Ranch :  A 
two-thousand  dollar  bungalow  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Newcomb,  Jr.,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Its 
adaptation  to  the  site;  Arrangement  of 
rooms ;  Finish ;  Decorations,  383. 

Bungalow,  An  Inexpensive — By  Helen  Lu- 
kens  Gaut :  A  charming  bungalow  for 
$2,250,  591. 

Bureau  of  Efficiency  at  Chicago,  A :  How 
commission  is  to  be  followed  up,  694. 

Cabinetmaking,  Metal  Work  and  Needle¬ 
work,  Craftsman  Designs  and  Models 
for :  Pleasure  and  profit  derived  from 
home  handicrafts ;  How  to  make  a  Crafts¬ 
man  camp  table  and  bookcase,  116. 
Directions  for  making  a  Craftsman  jar¬ 
diniere  stand,  smoker’s  cabinet  and  book¬ 
case,  272. 

How  to  make  a  Craftsman  cretonne  box 
cabinet,  Craftsman  bookcase,  cretonne 
covered  work  box  and  stool,  395. 
Directions  for  making  a  Craftsman  din¬ 
ing-room  table,  a  substantial  sideboard, 
plate  rack  to  hang  over  Craftsman  side¬ 
board,  497. 

Craftsman  flower-box,  cheval  glass,  tea 
table,  600. 

Craftsman  dressing  cabinet,  wall  cabinet, 

705. 

Camp,  a  Mountain,  The  Charm  and  Use¬ 
fulness  of — By  Helen  Lukens  Gaut:  How 
a  mountain  camp  may  be  built  at  small 
expense;  its  furnishings  and  finishings, 
593- 

Chase,  William  Merritt;  An  American 
Master — By  Katharine  Metcalf  Roof : 
Style  the  rarest  thing  in  art ;  Chase’s 
exhibit  at  the  National  'Arts  Club ;  his 
work  as  a  teacher;  his  painting  of  the 
figure  in  relation  to  his  environment ;  The 
Chase  School,  33. 

Children,  The  Duties  of — By  Marguerite 
Ogden  Bigelow,  481. 

Coburn,  Foster  Dwight,  Farmer  and  States¬ 
man,  471. 

Coburn  Players,  The  Beauty  of  the  Out¬ 


door  drama  as  Presented  by  the :  “Elec- 
tra”  as  given  by  the  Coburn  Players  on 
the  campus  of  Columbia  University,  570. 

Compensation:  A  Poem— By  Charles  Han¬ 
son  Towne,  186. 

Concrete,  The  Value  of,  to  the  Modern 
Building  World — By  R.  Marshall :  Value 
of  concrete  as  a  building  medium;  in¬ 
gredients  ;  uses,  596. 

Concrete.  See  House,  A  Concrete,  p.  240. 
See  Two  Seaside  Cottages  Built  of  Con¬ 
crete,  p.  244. 

Cooperative  Organizations.  See  Stores, 
Cooperative  in  England,  p.  187,  p.  368. 

Convenience  of  Being  Able  to  Bind  Books, 
394- 

Cottage  in  the  Bungalow  Style,  A  Charm¬ 
ing  and  Inexpensive — By  Helen  Lukens 
Gaut :  House  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Shattuck,  of  Los  Angeles ;  arrangement 
of  rooms ;  interior  details ;  decorations ; 
cost.  489. 

Cottages,  Two  Seaside,  Built  of  Concrete: 
Cottages  built  for  Mr.  George  Braid- 
wood,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  Mr. 
R.  C.  Williams,  Jr.,  at  Strathmore,  N.  J. ; 
designed  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Hawley,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  architect;  reinforced  concrete  the 
only  material  employed ;  interesting  deco¬ 
rative  inlay  work;  a  method  of  building 
which  is  fireproof,  substantial,  comfort¬ 
able  and  comparatively  cheap,  244. 

Couse,  E.  Irving,  A  Remote  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Civilization  and  Its  Portrayal  in  the 
Art  of — By  Joseph  Lewis  French:  The 
studio  of  Mr.  Couse ;  the  Taos  tribe  of 
Indians  ;  their  ancient  seven-story  homes  ; 
in  religion  they  are  sun  worshipers,  in 
philosophy,  socialists ;  their  secret  cere¬ 
monial  rites ;  Mr.  Couse’s  estimate  of  the 
Taos  tribe,  as  shown  in  his  paintings,  619. 

Craftsman  Farms,  A  Visit  to :  The  Study 
of  an  Educational  Ideal :  What  it  means 
to  put  vision  into  form ;  life  at  Craftsman 
Farms ;  things  accomplished  for  the  sake 
of  the  Farm-School ;  the  Farm-School  a 
search  for  Truth;  a  real  school  should 
make  a  boy  ready  to  face  life  in  every 
emergency;  a  proposed  all-the-year-round 
school  where  work,  study  and  play  will 
go  on  alternately  at  all  times,  638. 

Craftsmen  in  Mexico,  Some  Primitive — By 
Verona  Granville :  A  visit  to  the  tiny 
shop  of  a  Mexican  silversmith  in  Guana- 
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juato;  his  joy  in  his  craft;  his  wares  and 
how  he  made  them,  387. 

Curtis,  Natalie :  A  sketch,  678. 

Demand  of  the  Times,  The :  Does  Either 
of  the  Old  Parties  Stand  for  Justice  and 
Common  Sense? — By  The  Editor:  A 
political  change  impending ;  views  of  emi¬ 
nent  public  men  on  the  question  of  a  new 
party;  an  estimate  of  the  old  political  or¬ 
ganizations  ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a 
party  leader,  613. 

Demand  the  Best — By  Marguerite  Ogden 
Bigelow,  677. 

Dinner  Pail,  The:  A  Story— By  Lucille 
Baldwin  Van  Slyke,  335. 

Eberle,  Abastenia,  Sculptor  of  National 
Tendency,  475. 

Eyre,  Wilson :  A  Pioneer  in  American 
Domestic  Architecture,  367. 

Farming.  See  Making  Good  Farmers  and 
Helping  Poor  Farms,  p.  82. 

Farming.  See  Land,  Waste,  in  Long  Is¬ 
land,  p.  582. 

Field.  The  Untilled :  A  Poem — By  Ed¬ 
ward  Wilbur  Mason,  172. 

Fraser,  James  E. :  American  Sculptor,  364. 

Fullerton,  H.  B. :  Mr.  Fullerton's  demon¬ 
stration  farms  on  Long  Island ;  his  early 
life  and  later  activities,  685. 

Furniture  for  French  Women.  The  “Latest 
Cry”  in,  702. 

Garden  for  the  First  Year,  A — By  Vivian 
Burnett :  What  to  plant  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  satisfactory  bloom  in  the  first 
season,  256. 

Gardening.  See  Three  Acres  and  Chains, 
P-  59- 

Gardens,  Craftsman,  for  Craftsman  Homes 
— By  Vivian  Burnett:  How  one  may 
have  a  satisfactory  garden  in  a  limited 
space ;  what  fruits  and  flowers  may  be 
planted  in  a  Craftsman  garden ;  the  study 
of  gardening,  46. 

Gardens,  Small,  Japanese  Effects  for — By 
Florence  Dixon :  The  Japanese  garden 
available  for  small  areas ;  essentials  of 
such  a  garden,  631. 

Governors,  The  House  of:  A  Remedy  for 
the  Threatened  Government  Trust:  The 
first  Conference  of  Governors,  called  by 
President  Roosevelt;  suggested  by  Wil¬ 
liam  George  Jordan ;  what  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  a  House  of  Governors  would 
mean  to  the  people,  444. 

Graves,  Henry  S.,  Chief  Forester  in  the 
Government  Service.  581. 

Henry  0.  (Sydney  Porter).  577. 

Hermit,  the  Knight  and  the  Jester,  The: 
A  Study  in  Values — By  Walter  A.  Dyer: 
A  fable  and  its  application,  563. 

Hinman,  Harvey  D. :  Mr.  Hinman’s  career 
as  a  politician,  682. 

Home  of  Her  Own,  A:  A  Story — By  Ger¬ 
trude  Russell  Lewis,  309. 

Homes  for  the  Very  Poor.  See  Making 
Good  Homes  for  the  Very  Poor,  p.  219. 

Homes,  Modern  Country,  in  England — By 
Barry  Parker:  Number  One:  “The 
Art  of  Building  a  Home,”  a  plea  for 
honesty;  the  architect  and  his  client;  plan 
of  "The  Homestead”  and  some  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  construction,  3. 
Number  Two:  The  designer  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  his  clients ;  the  site  con¬ 
sidered  ;  the  exterior  should  be  a  logical 
outcome  of  a  well  thought  out  interior ; 
treatment  of  the  principal  living  room, 
1 73- 

Number  Three:  The  right  relation  to 
one  another  of  doors,  windows  and  fire¬ 
places  ;  all  rooms  should  have  a  hospitable 
aspect ;  important  features  of  the  living 
room  and  dining  room ;  home  of  Mr.  C. 
F.  Goodfellow,  at  Northwood  near  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  England,  324. 

Number  Four:  Home  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Steers,  at  Caterham,  Surrey,  England ;  in¬ 
fluences  which  brought  about  the  con¬ 
formation  and  general  arrangement  of 
this  home ;  what  the  architect  sought  to 
accomplish ;  plans  :  decorative  effects,  448. 
Number  Five:  The  building  of  “Glaed 
Hame”;  "The  Coppice”;  “Little  Mole- 
wood.”  at  Letchworth,  England,  551. 
Number  Six:  Advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  high  and  low  rooms ;  the 
problem  of  ventilation ;  three  designs  for 
homes  and  how  they  were  adapted  to 
varying  sites;  “The  Gables,”  "Balnago- 
wan”  and  “Innisdoon.”  647. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Dunlap.  Founder  of  The 
New  York  School  of  Applied  Design,  363. 

House.  A  Concrete,  Designed  for  Life  in 
a  Warm  Sunny  Climate — By  Charles 
Alma  Byers :  Building  homes  of  concrete ; 
effect  upon  architectural  designs;  house 
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designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rolland  Kelly, 
of  Los  Angeles,  California ;  use  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  in  the  entire  structure, 
240. 

House,  A  New,  in  an  Old  Garden :  A 
bungalow  near  Altadena,  Cal.,  built  to 
conform  with  an  old  garden ;  a  low 
rambling  structure  built  of  materials  at 
hand ;  arrangement  of  rooms ;  woodwork ; 
roofing;  cost,  $4,800,  95. 

House,  A  Ten-Room  California,  with  In¬ 
teresting  Features :  The  house  described, 
699- 

House  Designed  by  the  Owner,  Floor 
Plans  Showing  Arrangement  of  a : 
Sketch  made  by  Mr.  Byram  C.  Trueblood, 
of  Fieeport,  Ill.,  94. 

Houses,  Craftsman:  Two  Craftsman  Houses 
of  Very  Simple  Design  that  Can  Be 
Built  for  Three  Thousand  Dollars  and 
Under:  A  seven-room  house  for  $3,000; 
a  five-room  house  for  $2,500;  list  of  ma¬ 
terials,  advice  as  to  construction,  86. 
Two  Craftsman  Houses,  Both  to  Be 
Built  of  Cement  on  Metal  Lath :  A 
bungalow  for  $7,500;  a  two-story  house 
for  $12,000  which  in  style  is  reminiscent 
of  the  old  Dutch-Colonial,  252. 

Two  Simple  Craftsman  Cottages  for  the 
Accommodation  of  Small  Families :  A 
plain  cement  cottage  with  roof  of  ruber- 
oid;  arrangement  of  the  interior;  Crafts¬ 
man  shingled  house;  seven  rooms  and 
bath;  the  house  described,  375. 

Craftsman  Houses  for  Home  Builders : 
Two  cottages  of  Craftsman  design;  No. 
93,  split  stone  and  shingles ;  No.  94, 
cement  house,  482. 

A  Cement  House  and  a  Shingled  Bunga¬ 
low  :  No.  95,  a  cement  house  to  be  built 
for  $8,500  to  $9,500;  an  attractive 
shingled  bungalow  of  six  rooms  costing 
about  $4,000  to  $5,000;  the  houses  de¬ 
scribed,  586. 

Craftsman  House  Designs  for  Home 
Builders :  House  No.  97  to  be  built  of 
cement:  some  interesting  features  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  plan ;  house  No.  98  of  clap¬ 
boards  and  shingles ;  floor  plan  and  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  explained,  690. 

Houses,  Some  Craftsman,  that  Were  Built 
under  Our  Own  Supervision :  Four 
houses  which  are  perfect  expressions  of 
the  Craftsman  idea;  homes  built  by 
Craftsman  architects  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Phillips,  at  Whitestone,  Long  Island  ;  Mr. 


E.  L.  Prior,  at  Maplewood,  N.  J. ;  Mr. 
B.  A.  Taylor,  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  and  Mr. 
Fred.  M.  Hill,  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  662. 

How  I  Found  My  Farm — By  Mary  Rankin 
Cranston,  476. 

How  to  Make  Irish  Laces  at  Home — By 
Katharine  Lord :  Lace-making  in  Ireland 
in  1846;  suggestions  as  to  materials  and 
patterns  for  home  lace-making;  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  amateur,  492. 

Independent  Artists,  The  New  York  Ex¬ 
hibition  of — By  Robert  Henri :  An  ex¬ 
hibition  showing  the  present  tendency  in 
America  toward  developing  originality ; 
freedom  to  think,  and  to  show  what  you 
are  thinking  about;  American  art  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  temperament  of  our  peo¬ 
ple;  those  artists  most  satisfactory  who 
are  absorbed  in  the  civilization  in  which 
they  are  living;  the  more  important  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  a  word  as  to  their  work,  160. 

Jordan,  William  George,  Who  Suggested 
the  House  of  Governors,  468. 

Kinship :  A  Poem — By  Aileen  Cleveland 
Higgins,  646. 

Land,  Waste,  in  Long  Island,  Made  into 
Good  Farms :  Practical  method  adopted 
by  the  Railroad  Company  to  Develop  Its 
Territory;  How  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton  de¬ 
veloped  a  barren  tract  on  Long  Island 
into  good  farming  country ;  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  farm  and  its  products,  582. 

Leather  Work  as  a  Handicraft  for  Home¬ 
workers:  Four  designs  for  Craftsman 
bags  and  directions  for  making  them,  268. 
A  Guest  Book  in  Tooled  Leather :  Crafts¬ 
man  plans  for  making  a  guest  book ;  the 
necessary  tools  and  how  to  use  them,  393. 
Desk  set  of  Sole  Leather :  Blotting  pad ; 
letter  file;  inkwell,  501. 

Let  Us  Embody  the  American  Spirit  in  Our 
Architecture — By  Irving  K.  Pond :  A 
brief  estimate  of  American  architecture 
and  a  plea  for  national  unity,  67. 

Lighting  Fixtures,  Some  Craftsman:  Table 
lamps ;  bracket  lanterns ;  electric  over¬ 
head  light;  electrolier  for  billiard  room; 
newel-post  lamp;  hanging  electric  light 
fixture;  electrolier  of  glass  and  copper, 

703. 

Making  Good  Farmers  and  Helping  Poor 
Farms:  A  Southern  School  that  Gives 
a  Boy  a  Chance  to  Earn  His  Living  by  a 
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Practical  Education  in  Agriculture  :  Work 
of  the  Patterson  School  in  Yadkin  Val¬ 
ley,  North  Carolina;  the  education  of  a 
farming  class  as  opposed  to  the  movement 
toward  mills  and  factories ;  a  school  for 
boys ;  a  prospective  school  for  adult 
farmers,  82. 

Making  Good  Homes  Possible  for  Even  the 
Very  Poor:  A  good  home  the  largest 
factor  in  the  making  of  a  good  citizen ; 
the  housing  problem  in  and  about  New 
York;  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company ;  the 
village  of  Homewood ;  improved  homes 
for  wage  earners  in  London  219. 

Meadow-Lark,  To  a:  A  Poem — By  Ed¬ 
ward  Wilbur  Mason,  562. 

Metal  Work:  How  to  make  a  Craftsman 
camp  kettle,  metal  teapot,  nitcher,  sugar 
bowl,  saucepan  and  frying  pan ;  tools  for 
Craftsman  metal  work,  122. 

Directions  for  making  tobacco  jar,  fern 
dish  and  lamp  bracket,  274. 

How  to  make  a  hinge  plate;  plate-rack 
hook ;  drawer  pull ;  door  pull ;  Craftsman 
metal  lanterns,  499. 

Deep  metal  pan  ;  metal  cup ;  shallow  metal 
pan ;  copper  tray  for  tea  table,  600. 

Hat  and  coat  rack;  desk  set,  706. 

Metal  Work,  Good  Amateur — By  Andre 
Deschamps  :  Hammered  brass  lantern ; 
copper  vase,  400. 

Mill  Bills,  Concerning  the :  Some  facts 
about  mill  bills  and  specifications  for 
Craftsman  home  builders,  238. 

Naming  the  Country  Place — By  Thomas  W. 
Hotchkiss,  432. 

Needlework,  Craftsman:  Applique  design 
for  linen  curtains  ;  couch  pillow  ;  interest¬ 
ing  use  of  darning  stitch ;  a  second  de¬ 
sign  in  darning  stitch  with  instructions, 
130. 

A  Bedroom  Set  Done  in  Craftsman 
Needlework  on  Canvas  or  Heavy  Linen : 
A  willow  rocker  with  embroidered  cush¬ 
ions  ;  bed  cover  and  table  scarf,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  color  scheme,  398. 

Needlework  Showing  Adaptation  of  Crafts¬ 
man  Designs :  How  to  make  curtain  of 
Craftsman  canvas,  two  table  squares  of 
Craftsman  homespun  and  two  belt  bags 
of  bloom  linen,  280. 

Notes :  Exhibition  by  members  of  the  Pen 
and  Brush  Club  of  New  York;  things 


seen  in  the  departments  of  potteries  and 
porcelain,  photography,  interior  decora¬ 
tions  and  jewelry;  paintings  by  Cecilia 
Beaux  showed  sincerity  and  understand¬ 
ing ;  her  portrait  of  Richard  Watson  Gil¬ 
der  and  other  notable  examples  of  her 
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dependent  artists;  art  our  in  Chicago; 
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Budapest,  286. 
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Walter  A.  Dyer,  656. 
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versation — By  Charles  Battell  Loomis, 
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Party,  A  New  Political,  Founded  on  Con¬ 
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rections,  248. 

Pigments,  Permanent,  on  a  Coal-Tar  Base: 
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Power  of  the  Small  Investor,  The :  Wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Policy  Pursued  by  Some  Rail¬ 
roads  in  Encouraging  Purchase  of  Their 
Stock  by  People  Living  along  Their 
Lines — By  The  Editor:  Importance  of 
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control  of  railroads;  the  late  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  and  his  scheme  of  organization ; 
how  the  small  investor  may  save  the 
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H.  Conkling,  442. 

Slender  Figure,  The :  A  Story— By  Annie 
Hamilton  Donnell,  626. 


Soldering  Copper,  708. 

Sorolla  y  Bastida,  Joaquin.  See  Valencia, 
the  City  of  the  Dust,  p.  206. 

Stores,  Cooperative,  in  England — By  The 
Editor:  Cooperation  as  a  part  of  our 
industrial  and  commercial  machinery; 
how  a  society  for  cooperation  may  be 
formed  in  England;  difficulties  of  such  a 
step  in  America ;  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  American  Wholesale  So¬ 
ciety  organized  by  Mr.  Peter  Vlag,  368. 

Stores,  Cooperative,  in  England :  How  a 
group  of  English  workmen  solved  the 
problem  of  high  prices;  the  Rochdale  So¬ 
ciety  of  Equitable  Pioneers ;  growth  of 
the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society;  the 
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in  London ;  the  cooperative  movement  in 
America,  187. 

Story  of  Ching  Wong,  the  Craftsman,  The 
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Tapestries  from  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Col¬ 
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and  the  loom  in  the  making  of  tapestries ; 
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Teaching  Boys  and  Girls  How  to  Work — 
By  The  Editor:  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ten;  Industrial  schools;  theory 
and  practice ;  everyday  needs  and  how 
they  are  met;  let  boys  and  girls  work 
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Teaching  Indians  to  Work,  496. 

Thought,  The:  An  Allegory — By  Ella  M. 
Ware,  686. 

Three  Acres  and  Chains — By  Alice  Dins- 
moor :  An  experiment  in  gardening  and 
results,  59. 

Trees,  A  Friend  of  the — By  M.  Kennedy 
Bailey :  Enos  Mills,  the  defender  of  the 
forests,  author,  naturalist,  lecturer,  390. 

Twentieth-Century  Prayer,  A.  A  Poem — 
By  Mary  Lawson  Neff,  458. 

Valencia,  the  City  of  the  Dust,  Where 
Sorolla  Lives  and  Works — By  Zenobia 
Camprubi-Aymar :  The  sunshiny  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Valencia  seen  in  Sorolla’s 
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S.  Rabb,  541. 
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White,  William  Allen.  680. 
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and  France,  132. 
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